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PREFACE, Vie 


Tue editor of this fourth volume of the works of the Rev. 
Robert Hall would only detain the reader for a few moments 
from the perusal of what, it is hoped, will prove equally pleasing 
and useful. 

My friend, the late Dr. Olinthus Gregory, contemplated the 
publication of an additional volume of the works of this distin- 
guished preacher, which was to have comprised about thirty 
sermons; his removal from earth prevented the accomplishment 
of his purpose. 

It has happened, however, that gentlemen who possessed 
notes of his pulpit productions, either copied from his own man- 
uscripts, or taken in shorthand on their delivery, have, in va- 
rious periodical and other publications, presented them to the 
world. The law of copy-right prevents these sermons being 
readily collected together and published in England ; but in this 
country they can be printed uniform with the other volumes of 
his works, and American Christians may enjoy a privilege 
withheld from their brethren in Europe. 

In addition to the various periodicals to which he has been 
largely indebted for the materials composing this volume, the 
editor would acknowledge the valuable publications of the Rev. 
T. Grinfield, M.A., and John Greene, Esq.; nor would he omit 
an expression of his gratitude to the Rev. James Milnor, D.D., 
of this city, who kindly furnished a copy of the sermons original- 
ly reported by the present Bishop of Calcutta, the editor’s copy, 


by an accident, bemg left in England. 
The Reminiscences by Mr. Greene will be highly interesting 


to the reader. To use the language of Tait’s Magazine on their 
first publication, “ This is a specimen of the most pleasing kind 
of biography, the reminiscences of an attached friend. With 
the genius of Hall everybody was acquainted; but here we 
have him in his native, simple, homely, hearty character, a fine 
example of the dissenting clergymen of England, a body of men 
who have done more to bring knowledge, temporal and eternal, 
home to the bosoms of the community, and to keep alive the 
flame of civil and religious liberty, than any other in the state.” 


= 
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Very many who knew Mr. Hall have united with the editor 
of the Evangelical Magazine in saying, “ Mr. Greene has again 
and again placed us in his company, and made us feel a second 
time what it has been our happiness, more than once, to feel in 
intercourse with the deceased. The large majority of conver- 
sations introduced speak for themselves. They cannot be a 
forgery ; and where is the man, then (we pity him if he has an 
existence), who would consent, on any ground whatever, to lose 
so many precious memorials of one on whom the admiration of 
Christendom is now so intensely fixed ?” 

In collecting, revising, and arranging the materials composing 
this volume, the editor has had regard to the high reputation of 
the preacher on the one hand, and has endeavoured, on the other, 
to preserve a uniformity in style and spirit with the volumes 
printed under the superintendence of Dr. Gregory. His task 
has involved more labour than he first supposed it would do; 
but he has been amply repaid in the result—the production of a 
volume for which he trusts many thousands will be grateful to 
the Father of lights, and which shall tend to increase and per- 
petuate the usefulness of his honoured friend. 

It is quite possible that the critical reader may observe some 
slight inaccuracies in several of the reports of these sermons. 
This arises, in part at least, from the exceeding rapidity of 
Mr. Hall’s delivery. He, however, who can read the volume 
in the spirit which would deprive him of the profit he might de- 
rive from it, would resemble the man whom Mr. Hall censures 
for examining his food with a microscope instead of eating it. 

It will be observed. that occasional notes are introduced by 
way of illustration or confirmation. Where these have been 
borrowed, the names of their authors have been appended; for 
those with the initial B., the editor himself must be held re- 
sponsible. 

Earnestly praying that this volume may be acceptable to the 
Great Head of the Christian Church, and to the various sections 
which compose that great and holy community, the editor cheer- 
fully retires, affording the reader an opportunity to gratify the 
noblest and most refined tastes he can possess. 


JoserpH Beucugr. 
New-York, April 5, 1844. 
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REMINISCENCES 


OF 


THE REV. ROBERT HALL, A.M. 


BY JOHN GREENE, ESQ. 


REMINISCENCES 


OF THE 


REV. ROBERT HALL, A.M. 


In the year 1795 I first became acquainted with that extraordinary 
man, the Rev. Roperr Haty. He was then pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Cambridge, to which office he succeeded the Rev. Robert 
Robinson on the 23d of July, 1791. I saw him for the first time in 
the pulpit in St. Andrew’s-street meeting-house. I was too young ful- 
ly to understand his discourses, but even then they produced an im- 
pression upon my mind of wonder and of delight. I sat ina front seat 
in the gallery, where many of the forms were quite empty. The 
house was small, and there were but few persons of the lower class. 
In the body of the place were many of the most respectable families 
in the town, but even here the pews were not filled. The members 
of the church were also few in number; some of them were poor, but 
possessed of eminent piety, and residents in the surrounding villages. 
Not a student or member of the University was to be seen in the place. 
The principal influential members of the church and congregration 
consisted of persons in the meridian of life, who were embarked in 
commercial pursuits. A generation of their fathers had been nearly 
all removed during the ministry of Mr. Robinson. There were a few 
of these gentlemen of whose intelligence Mr. Hall entertained a very 
high opinion, which circumstance induced a laborious and diligent 
preparation for the exercises of the pulpit. ; 

Most of his sermons at this period were written at full length, 
though preached without the use of notes. His delivery was uncom- 
monly rapid, occasioned by the astonishing flow of his ideas, which 
literally struggled for utterance. This was accompanied by an im- 
pediment in his speech, together with a slight cough, which, by at- 
tention, he in some measure overcame. His voice was feeble, and 
had not much compass or variety of tone. It required great attention 
to follow him; and such was the stillness which prevailed, that the 
slightest sound was perceptible, and even the ticking of the clock was 
distinctly heard. The strictest silence was preserved until Mr. Hall 
had finished the head of discourse, or made a momentary pause, when 
a movement was made by the congregation to give vent to suppress- 
ed emotions and to refix attention. Notwithstanding the general 
style of Mr. Hall’s sermons, which was far above the comprehension 
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of ordinary minds, I heard it observed by some of his poorer mem- 
bers, that there were always passages which afforded matter for prof- 
itable meditation. A taste for metaphysics led him occasionally to in- 
dulge in that mode of reasoning. ‘To this were united keen satire 
and the purest Attic wit, which were principally directed against 
skepticism and materialism, to make them appear unphilosophical, ab- 
surd, and ridiculous. 

His prayers were highly scriptural and devotional ; they possessed 
a solemnity which touched every heart, and prepared the mind for 
the reception of the sermon. It has been stated that Mr. Hall’s reli- 
gious sentiments were not evangelical till after his illness in 1805. 
This, however, is a mistaken idea, as may be proved, not only by an 
appeal to living witnesses, but by the sermons delivered before that 
period, a few sketches of which will be found in another part of this 
volume. I am aware that the supposition has been favoured by the 
opinion entertained by Mr. Hall himself after his recovery, which in- 
duced him to give greater prominency to the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel than he had previously done ; and it is to the same conviction 
we may attribute the destruction of his manuscripts after his removal 
to Leicester.* 

These discourses, however, as he delivered them, were by no means 
deficient in orthodoxy. He divided rightly the word of truth, giving to 
every one his portion of meat in due season. I have frequently heard 
him say that, when he first received the invitation to Cambridge, he 
had “just a sufficient quantum of orthodoxy to pass muster with the 
pious part of the members, and not too much to be refused by the re- 
fined and speculative part of the congregation.” 

To use his own words, ‘‘ There was a bad leaven in the place, pro- 
duced by the preaching of his predecessor, which tended to skepti- 
cism.” This “ leaven,” as he termed it, consisted in latitudinarian 
sentiments, which, under the garb of liberality, had inclined some of his 
respectable hearers, who were men of considerable talent and influ- 
ence, to Socinianism, if not to the verge of skepticism. Such was the 
peculiarity of his situation, that, when I first became acquainted with 
him, he was engaged in laying the foundations, raising the outworks, 


* The late Rey. John Mack, of Clipstone, who was formerly in the army, and who was greatl 
indebted to Mr. Hall and his friends for his introduction to the ministry, long maintained on eart 
an intimacy with Mr. Hall, since renewed in heaven, once told me of an amusing anecdote connect- 
ed with these MSS. He had gone to spend a few days with Mr. H. at Leicester, and going into 
the study, he saw a high heap of manuscripts by the fireside, and became a little curious to know 
what they were. They sat down to enjoy their pipes, and Mr. Hall said, ‘‘ Brother Mack, you will 
find plenty of paper-lights on that heap.” ‘‘ Why, brother Hall, what are they ? they look like ser- 
mons.” ‘“‘ Why, yes, sir, they were my Sabbath morning sermons at Cambridge ; good for nothing, 
sir; they had very little Gospel in them; but they are very useful now, sir, for the first time.” 
Mr. Mack took an opportunity, during Mr. Hall’s absence from the room, to fill his pockets with this 
waste paper, and used occasionally afterward to treat Mr. Hall with extracts from his own ser- 
mons. iin 

This may not be an improper place to introduce another fact, illustrative alike of M 5 *s opin- 
ion of Mr. Mack, and the humble view he had of himself. : pe 

In a company of ministers, Mr. Hall, talking of Mr. Mack, declared that he possessed the 
most comprehensive and powerful mind of any man in the Baptist denomination, His brethren 
smiled, and he, with increased energy, repeated his assertion; they again smiled, when he turned 
to one of them, and said, “I know what you mean, sir, but you are mistaken. You think that J 
am superior to Mr. Mack, but the opinion is not correct. I am quite conscious, sir, that I can 


reach a bet! i i 
pr Shca me dig ia than most of my brethren, but I should be a fool to show it, and a devil to 
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and establishing the evidences of Christianity, before he could build 
up his people in their most holy faith. By his peerless eloquence, 
accompanied with the Divine blessing, he eventually succeeded, and 
had the happiness of seeing the most sensible and distinguished of 
his hearers embrace the truth as it is in Jesus. He felt and spoke 
more strongly upon these subjects, having narrowly escaped from sim- 
ilar errors, in consequence of reading Hume’s tfeatise upon miracles, 
and other deistical works, when a tutor at Bristol. This fact he has 
frequently related to me, adding, “Sir, I should have been a devil 
without Christianity.” 

Mr. Hall’s sermons were principally upon subjects suited to the 
condition of his audience; and his appeals to the consciences and 
feelings of his hearers were equally pungent and faithful: “ What! 
will you shut out the Deity from his own dominions, till at length the 
great eternal Being becomes unknown and unacknowledged in his 
own world? Will you dare to venture on the thick bosses of the Al- 
mighty’s buckler; or will you place briers and thorns before him? 
He would pass through them ; He would burn them up together!” To 
form any idea of the effect produced by these appeals, it would be ne- 
cessary to witness the expression of his brilliant eye, the moving el- 
oquence of his lifted brow, and the animated and impassioned manner 
in which his addresses were delivered. 

His senior deacon, W. Hollick, Esq., who took the most active part 
in the society during Mr. Hall’s residence at Cambridge, has frequent- 
ly acknowledged to me, with tears of gratitude, that, had it not been 
for Mr. Hall’s ministry, he should have become a Socinian, if not an 
infidel. I visited him in his last illness, which I think was in 1817. 
He died in the faith. 

Many of the young men who had been trained up under the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Hall’s predecessor, were also skeptically inclined. They 
formed themselves into a society for the purpose of discussing contro- 
verted points; and shortly afterward the orthodox party was joined 
by Mr., afterward Dr. Gregory, who ably contended for the faith once 
delivered to the saints. Mr. Hall being desirous to obtain some infor- 
mation respecting Mr. Gregory, as a new-comer with whom I had 
been intimate, inquired my opinion of him ; I replied in terms of the 
warmest approbation. From this period Dr. Gregory enjoyed a large 
share in his affections. 

It was under these circumstances that Mr. Hall’s great usefulness 
at Cambridge was apparent. I frequently reminded him of this when 
he lamented to me in private the little success that, in his opinion, at- 
tended his ministry. 

Mr. Hall was at this time a bachelor between thirty and forty years 
of age, and occupied two rooms belonging to Mr. Lucas Ray, in the 
Petty Cury, which he held till about 1803. His sitting-room, which 
was also his study, was unusually large—I think about forty feet by 
twenty-five, and very lofty. It had two large windows looking into 
St. Andrew’s churchyard, with the tower opposite, which was unfor- 
tunate for his peculiar turn of mind. In this room we have spent to- 
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gether many sacred and delightful evenings, the grateful remembrance 
of which I shall never lose. 

His habits were very studious: I never knew any man that was so 
great a reader on all subjects. It is a mistaken notion that he was 
entirely indebted to genius ; he possessed great industry and applica- 
tion, united to which was a thirst for knowledge, and an ambition to 
excel in every thing which he undertook. Dissatisfied with present 
attainments, he frequently said, “ Let your aim and standard be high, 
for you will always be below your standard; and if your standard is 
high, your attainments will be high also.” He generally read from 
an early hour of the morning till eight o’clock in the evening, after 
which he visited either the sick or his friends. If one was engaged 
or from home, he went to another, and stayed till eleven o’clock—then 
returned to his rooms. It was pleasing, on such occasions, to witness 
this great man descend from the sublimest speculations, and mingle 
with the socialities of common life. There was no ostentatious dis- 
play of learning; he endeared himself to all by the simplicity of his 
manners, the unaffected modesty and kindness of his disposition, and 
the interest which he took in their welfare. He was exceedingly 
fond of children, and frequently took the little ones in his arms, and 
appeared to enter into all their amusements. Under these circum- 
stances, it will not appear surprising that his visits were anticipated 
with earnestness and delight. 

In addition to the usual services at his own place, Mr. Hall fre- 
quently preached a third time on the Sabbath to the villagers near 
Cambridge. I can mention nothing which more clearly shows the 
state of things at this period than the benighted condition of these 
poor people. They were indeed ignorant and out of the way—with- 
out God, and without hope in the world. The ministers of Episcopacy 
of various orders were permitted to live in idleness and luxury, while 
the peasantry around them were perishing for lack of knowledge, and 
this, too, in the immediate neighbourhood of the schools of divinity and 
the storehouses of learning. I have frequently heard Mr. Hall preach 
in the cottages of these villagers, whose hearts burned within them 
while he opened to them the Scriptures. 

1 well remember walking on a Sunday evening with a friend to Cot- 
en, one mile from Cambridge, for the purpose of hearing Mr. Hall, 
On entering the village, we met a man (who, from his appearance, we. 
concluded was a herdsman) driving his cows from the common. We 
inquired for the house where Mr. Hall was engaged to preach. He 
replied in a rude and surly manner. 1 afterward found that he was 
the rector of the parish, a fellow of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, and 
one of his majesty’s Whitehall preachers ! 

The members of the church at Cambridge were at this time nearly 
equally divided between Baptists and Pedobaptists. Mr. Hall’s prac- 
tice of open communion, and his want of zeal on the subject of baptism, 
were censured by some of his brethren of the stricter sort: this induced 
him, some years afterward, to enter largely into the controversy—Hall 
versus Kinghorn. As a powerful argument, however, in favour of the 
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liberal plan of mixed communion, I can certify that there never has 
been any unpleasant feeling in the church at Cambridge, arising from 
the union. When appealing to this, Mr. Hall frequently said, Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 
He lived to see the practice more generally adopted in the Baptist 
churches. 

This leads me to mention an anecdote which he related to me after di- 
ning with Dr. Porteus, the late Bishop of London, who had previously ex- 
pressed to the Rev. John Owen, secretary to the Bible Society, a great 
desire to have an interview with Mr. Hall. ‘The bishop, in the course 
of conversation, asked him what was the reason the members of his 
sect were called Anabaptists: Mr. Hall politely satisfied the bishop. 
In a subsequent conversation, Mr. H. observed to me, “ Sir, I was sur- 
prised beyond measure that the bishop should put such a question to 
me ; it was hardly courteous, and therefore difficult to answer with 
propriety: he ought to have known, from Church history, that it was a 
calumny and term of reproach first given to the Munster Baptists, on ac- 
count of their excesses, which stigma we labour under from them: if 
not, his Greek should have informed him that dva denotes repetition. 
Now, sir, you know Baptists do not believe that infant sprinkling is 
any baptism at all; therefore it cannot be said that we baptize twice, or 
do the thing again.” In-every other respect he was much pleased 
with the piety and the kindness of the bishop; and the bishop ex. 
pressed to Mr. Owen, in the warmest terms, his admiration of the ex- 
traordinmary talents of Mr. Hall. 

As his time was generally occupied, I was fearful of encroaching 
by too frequently calling without a previous invitation. Scarcely a fort- 
night elapsed, however, without his inviting me to visit him at eight 
or nine o'clock, ‘ to eat a bit of bread and cheese.” After an hour’s. 
conversation on general subjects, on the books I had read, or the ser- 
mons | had heard, he reached down a favourite author, and read alouda 
few of the finest passages, in order to awaken curiosity, or excite a taste 
for reading. Among others, I may mention more particularly the works 
of Bourdalou, Massillon, and Bossuet. - As I was ignorant of the ori- 
ginal, he translated it into beautiful English, page after page, without 
the least hesitation; then, as if conscious of having performed a feat, 
he laughed heartily, and appeared pleased with my expressions of as-~ 
tonishment and delight. He also directed my attention to books suit- 
able for my perusal, in English. Among others which he lent me 
were Lord Bacon’s Essays. After reading the preface, he made com- 
ments: “There, sir, no man but Lord Bacon could say this: ‘ As to 
the Latin edition of these Essays, it will last as long as books last.’ 
Why, sir, it would be the greatest vanity and presumption in any other 
man to say this of his own work.” ‘Then he read the following stri- 
king passage from the first Essay, on Truth : “ It is a pleasure to stand 
on the shore, and to see ships tossed upon the sea: a pleasure to stand 
in the window of a castle, and to see a battle, and the adventurers 
thereof, below: but no pleasure is comparable to the standing on the 
vantage ground of truth (a hill not to be commanded, and where the 
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air is always clear and serene), and to see the errors, and wanderings, 
and mists, and tempests in the vale below ; so always that this pros- 
pect be with pity, and not with swelling or pride. Certainly it is 
heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in Prov- 
idence, and turn upon the poles of truth.” He repeated the last sen- 
tence, “* Turn upon the poles of truth!’ How beautiful! There, 
sir, I will lend you vaat; but remember, you must not keep Lord Ba- 
con more than a fortnight, for there is scarcely a week in which I do 
not want to consult or refer to him.” Another work which he recom- 
mended was Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. After having 
read to me some of the most beautiful passages, he again limited the 
time, assigning the same reason as before. He also lent to me the ori- 
ginal edition of Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, with Howe’s Blessedness of the 
Righteous, and urgently recommended Dr. Doddridge’s Sermon to 
Young People, “Christ formed in the soul as the only and eternal 
hope of glory.” Indeed, so high was his opinion of this discourse, 
that he once actually delivered it publicly from memory on a Sab- 
bath afternoon. 

Mr. Hall considered that Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations was found- 
ed on sure principles, which every man of business ought to study. 
He used to say, “Task yourself to fifty pages a day, sir, and secure 
the interstices of your time, and you will be astonished how much read- 
ing you will get through in a year.” Another maxim which Mr. Hall 
frequently urged was, “ Do a thing well, whatever it may be, and 
then learn to do it in the least possible time.” And farther, ‘“‘ Whatever 
bad habit you have acquired, practise the opposite, and you will soon 
find the good principle increase from the exercise.” 

Another work which he recommended was Doddridge’s Evidences 
of Christianity ; this he considered a better book, in some respects, 
than Paley’s, particularly for young persons who had some religious 
knowledge. He would not allow of indiscriminate reading on the 
Sabbath, but prescribed, in addition to the Bible, what may be called 
Sunday books, such as were either devotional, or had an aspect and 
bearing upon religion: Barrow’s Sermons, Saurin’s, &c.; the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, Church History, and Religious Biography. 

Mr. Hall’s plan of reading was different from that of Dr. Johnson 
and some other great men. He generally read regularly through a 
book, but with great rapidity. Speaking to him one day on the com- 
parative merits of the Rambler and the Spectator, I expressed my 
preference for the Rambler. “ Yes, sir, so do most young persons ; 
but when you arrive at my age you will prefer the Spectator; there 
is a pomp and swell in the rounded periods of Johnson, but a beauty, 
simplicity, and true taste in Addison.” 

About this time I studied Gurney’s System of Short Hand, which 
enabled me to furnish Mr. Hall with an account of any minister who 
supplied the pulpit during his absence. On his return, he usually in- 
quired what had been the text, in what manner it had been divided, 
&c., é&c., and then added a few remarks, either in commendation or 
otherwise, frequently suggesting improvements, and stating the man- 
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ner in which he would have treated the subject. Mr. Hall was a 
very candid hearer, being always more inclined to approve than to 
censure. He considered that the late Rev. T. N. Toller and the 
Rey. A. Fuller, of Kettering, were the two best preachers of the age. 

I shall never forget the enthusiasm with which he spoke of a ser- 
mon preached at Bedford by Mr. Toller, from 2 Pet.,i.,12-15. “Sir,” 
said he, “if the Angel Gabriel had come down from heaven on pur- 
pose, he could not have preached a more solemn and impressive dis- 
course ; it was like a dying minister preaching his last sermon; it 
quite overcame me—there was scarcely a dry eye to be seen in the 
place.”* 

When at Cambridge, Mr. Hall generally expounded the Scriptures 
on a Sabbath morning, and preached from a single text in the after- 
noon ; the exposition generally suggested a subject for the sermon. I 
found him expounding the Gospel of John, afterward the Acts of 
the Apostles, then he went to the Epistle to the Philippians, and the 
two Epistles of Peter; the three Epistles of John closed his labours 
at Cambridge, previously to his indisposition. I preserved the lead- 
ing ideas in his exposition of the Epistle to the Philippians, making 
more than one hundred pages of post paper, since written out into 
long hand, which I consider a great treasure. I inquired his reason 
for omitting the Epistle to the Romans; he replied, “I do not under 
stand it, sir. The Apostle Peter says, there are many things hard to be 
understood ; I shall reserve the exposition of that Epistle for the last 
work of my life.” 

He had only one service during the week at Cambridge, which was 
held between the hours of seven and eight on Thursday evenings. 


His custom was to sit in an arm-chair jn the vestry, to read a hymn, | 


which was sung ; then he requested one of the members of the church 
to pray: after this, name another hymn, and make some observations 
on one or more verses from the Scripture, for about twenty minutes , 
he then concluded the service himself by a short prayer. He fre- 
quently read the following hymn from Dr. Doddridge at the com- 
mencement of these services : 
“ Eternal God, our wondering souls 
Admire thy matchless grace, 


That thou wilt walk, that thou wilt dwell 
With Adam’s worthless race. 


& * * * * * * 
Jo my spirit will consent 
o drop its mortal load ; 
And hail the sharpest pangs of death 
That break its way to God.” 
The sentiment expressed in the two last lines he experienced in his 
dying moments. He literally “ hailed the sharpest pangs of death, to 
break his way to God.” 
Another of his favourite hymns on these occasions was Dr. Watts’s 
hymn which commences thus : 


* See Mr. Hall’s own account of this sermon in his Memoir of Mr. Toller, vol. ii., p. 394, 395, im 
this edition of his works,—B. 


Vou. IV.—C 
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“Thy favours, Lord, surprise our souls ; 
Will the Eternal dwell with us? 
What canst thou find beneath the poles 
To tempt thy chariot downward thus?” 

At this period he frequently lost sight of the lecture. After wait- 
ing some time, I have often left the vestry, and ran to his rooms to 
fetch him; on entering, I found him in the midst of his books. In- 
stantly after an ‘‘ How do you do, sir?” I said, “ It is Thursday even- 
ing, sir, and the people are waiting for you at the vestry.” “Oh no, 
it 1s impossible, sir; it cannot be Thursday.” “Indeed it is, sir.” 
Then, rising up, “ Well, how strange it is, sir, that I cannot remem- 
ber the days of the week ; they are all alike to me, sir; I have no- 
thing to mark and distinguish them.” ‘The distance from his rooms 
was not five minutes’ walk from the meeting-house ; he usually found 
that one of the deacons had commenced so that uot mucn ume was 
lost. 

I shall now briefly notice the peculiar situation in which the Dis- 
senters were placed, and the difficulties they then had to encounter. 
They were at this period very unpopular, from their decided attach- 
ment to the great principles of civil and religious liberty, and their op- 
position to the Pitt administration and to the French war. . There 
was the University on the one side, with Mr. Pitt for its representa- 
tive, and a corrupt corporation on the other, with the Duke of Rut- 
land at the head, both of which were leagued together to put down 
the principles of liberty, and to support corruption and war, while the 
Dissenters were contending for peace and reform. The contest was 
so unequal, that it seemed at one time almost impossible that we 
should keep our ground, much less that we should finally triumph. 
We were assailed from every quarter with accusations of disloyalty, 
and of being enemies to ‘“‘ Church and State.” This was carried so 
far as to insult us when we walked the streets. Though a small 
band, we were, however, firm and united: there was not a single in- 
dividual in the whole congregation who did not warmly espouse the 
“good old cause.” This, with such a powerful advocate and leader 
as Mr. Hall, ensured for us the victory; especially as many of the 
Dissenters were men of the largest property, as well as of talent and 
respectability, in the town. Thus we kept bigotry and intolerance at 
bay. Mr. Hall, however, never introduced his politics into the pul- 
pit, although he was falsely charged with doing so by a clergyman of 
the University, who had the mortification, to my certain knowledge, 
afterward to make the amenide honorable. His printed letter to Mr. 
Simeon, as well as his letter to Mr. Clayton,* and his Apology for 
the Freedom of the Press, will show how firmly he embraced and 


* The reference here made by Mr. Greene is to the first article in the second yolume of this edi- 
tion of Mr. Hall’s works. Mr. Clayton, for very many years, was pastor of the Weigh House 
Congregational Church in the city of London, over which the Rev. Thomas Binney at present ably 
presides. Mr. Clayton was so ill-advised as to print, in 1790, a sermon far more suitable for a dig- 
nitary of an establishec church, and a follower of Sacheverel, to deliver than an humble dissenting 
minister. It is truly’gratifying to me to add, that this venerable minister of Christ lived to see and 


to regret his former mistakes, and to give full evidence of possessing more enlightened views of 
freedom as those he once cherished. He died in 1843, at the advanced age of more than ninety 
years.—B. 
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upheld those noble principles for which our forefathers fought and 
suffered. 
“Which make man, man; 
The wise illumine—aggrandize the great.” 

I remember a county meeting for the dismissal of the Pitt adminis- 
tration, headed by the late Duke of Bedford and the Dissenters. Mr. 
Hall attended both the meeting and the dinner, and assisted in escort- 
ing and defending a small party on their return. 

In reference to many of these persecuting “ Church-and-King” men, 
we have frequently observed to each other, For yet a little while, and 
the wicked shall not be ; yea, thou shalt diligently consider his place, and 
tt shall not be. Many an imperious University man, who, by his look 
of contempt, appeared to expect that every Dissenter should do him 
homage, and who spoke of Mr. Hall as one Hall preaching in a con- 
venticle, has departed from the place into a state of obscurity and in- 
significance, “alike unknowing and unknown,” while the name of 
Robert Hall is known, revered, and admired wherever the English 
language is spoken or read, and will be to the end of time. TI have 
seen the wicked in great power, and spreading himself like a green bay- 
tree; yet he passed away, and, lo, he was not; yea, I sought him, but 
he could not be found. ‘This has frequently reminded me of a fine 
stroke of satire given us by Mr. Hall, when expounding that part of 
the Acts of the Apostles which refers to Festus’s declaration of Paul’s 
case to Agrippa, Acts, xxv.,19: But had certain questions against 
him of their own superstitions, and of one Jesus, which was dead, whom 
Paul affirmed to be alive. ‘‘ Observe,” said Mr, Hall, “the contempt- 
uous manner in which this Festus speaks of the Saviour of the world, 
as ‘one Jesus’ which was dead. It is very remarkable that this one 
Festus owes all his celebrity to this one Jesus; for had it not been 
for this one Jesus, we should never have heard anything of this one 
Festus, for his name is never mentioned in profane history.” 

None of the foregoing remarks apply, however, to that excellent 
nobleman, Lord Hardwicke, nor to the late Dr. Mansel, who, when 
in possession of high university honours, treated Mr. Hall in the kind- 
est manner, and decidedly opposed this rude conduct. Mr. Hall told 
me, that after he had published his sermon on “ Modern Infidelity,” 
when walking by Addenbroke’s Hospital, Dr. Mansel crossed over 
from the other side of the road, and, shaking him by the hand, said, 
“ Mr. Hall, I thank you most sincerely for your masterly sermon ; it 
does you great honour, sir.” Mr. Hall said this was so unexpected 
that he did not recollect how he answered the doctor, but politely \ 
thanked him for his good opinion. 

His popularity now increased so much in Cambridge, that I have 
seen forty or fifty under-graduates, fellow commoners, and noblemen, 
in their costume, at the meeting-house. Some of the heads of houses 
were alarmed at this popularity, and made an attempt to prevent the 
attendance of the young gentlemen. Ata meeting on the subject, Dr. 
Mansel, as Master of Trinity College, rose and said, “I will never 
be a party to any such measure as this; I think the young men can- 
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not spend their time better on a Sunday than going to hear Robert 
Hall; and were it not for the dignity of my situation as master, I 
should go and hear him myself.” This at once stopped the pro- 
ceeding. ? 
Among others who were almost constant in their attendance at this 
time, were two Mr. Grants,* who are now, I believe, both members of 
Parliament and ministers of the crown; together with a clergyman, 
who has since distinguished himself as the author of the Velvet 
Cushion. ‘They were generally accommodated in one of the best 
seats in the place, belonging to E. Hollick, Esq., a country gentle- 
man. I mention this, because Mr. Hall and ourselves considered it 
very ungenerous on the part of the reverend gentleman that he should 
afterward have lampooned the Dissenters, by saying “that Dissenter- 
ism was the religion of barns,” while he would not acknowledge that 
he was indebted to one of these barns, and to Mr. Hall’s ministry 
while at Cambridge. ‘The place, it is true, was a very plain building, 
not like King’s College Chapel or a cathedral, but then we pazd for 
it ourselves. After this ungenerous attack, I inquired of the deacons 
whether this gentleman had ever subscribed anything ; they told me 
he never had. [ asked whether he had ever made Mr. Hall a present ; 
and the answer was the same. Under these circumstances, it has ap- 
peared to us that the attack was neither in good taste nor good keep- 
ing. If Dissenterism is the religion of “barns,” who occasioned it? 
Who forced our ancestors to worship in “dens and caves, and barns 
of the earth?” The predecessors of this gentleman, who, by their 
cruel edict of uniformity, in the spirit of Nebuchadnezzar, condemned 
those who would not conform, and bow down, and worship, to be cast 
out, which was actually carried into effect on August 24th, 1662, 
which we Dissenters justly denominate “ Black Bartholomew Day.” 
By this unmerciful edict, it is well known that nearly 2300 faithful 
ministers of the Gospel were ejected from the Church of England ; 
and it is affirmed, upon a modest calculation, that it procured the un- 
timely deaths of 3000 Nonconformists, and the ruin of 60,000 fami- 
lies.{ In her is found the blood of saints and of prophets. This is a 
blot and stain in the history of the Church, which, to use Lord Chat- 
ham’s words, “all the waters of the Delaware will never wash out.” 
Mr. Hall was by no means insensible of these supercilious airs of 
consequence and lordly superiority over God’s heritage. It was a 
kind of “stand by, for I am holier than thou;” while, at the same 
time, there was no extraordinary merit to justify this. Such persons 
know nothing of the native dignity of a genuine Puritan, who was con- 
scious of obeying the will of his Master, whose kingdom is not of this 
world. Itis to the noble army of the Puritans, or, as Mr. Hall termed 
them, the “ celestial nobility,” that this country is chiefly indebted for its 
invaluable liberties, in the stand they made against the arbitrary power 


* One of them is the present Lord Glenelg.—B. 
t nee Ree Calamy’s account ; Brook’s History of the Puritans ; Palmer’s Nonconformists’ Me- 
morial, &c. 
_tThaye. also had oral testimeny of this fact. My mother, who died last year (1833], at eighty- 
six, actually received, when a child, a circumstantial account from her gtandmother, who was one 
@f those pious worthies and sufferers. GREENE: 
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and encroachments of the clergy. Mr. Hall declined very high pref- 
erment in the Church from Mr. Pitt, and Dr. Barrington. bishop of 
Durham: he chose rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the highest honours for a season ; for he had respect unto 
the recompense of reward. He frequently armed himself and animated 
his followers with the anticipations of future blessedness. Well do I 
remember his preaching from those words, Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. ‘This great 
event,” said he, “is reserved for the excellent of the earth, of whom 
the world is not worthy. It will soon be their turn to shine; then 
shall all other lights be put out to make room for the brightness and 
splendour of their appearing: they shall shine for ever and for ever.” 

Every one who has heard Mr. Hall give out a hymn, will recollect 
the dignity and feeling he would exhibit in reading the following lines 
from Dr. Doddridge, at the close of the service: 


“ The splendid crown which Moses sought 
Stull beams around his brow, 
Though soon great Pharaoh’s sceptred pride 
Was taught by death to bow.” 


It may be proper for me here to observe, that, notwithstanding the 
contumelies to which I have referred, Mr. Hall had many friends and 
admirers in the Establishment, who were greatly attached to him; who 
fully appreciated his excellences, and who could estimate his consci- 
entious objections as a Dissenter, without imputing to him factious mo- 
tives. Among these was the Rev. Thomas Robinson, of Leicester. 
His splendid eulogium on that clergyman will be found among his 
printed works.* Many persons have imagined, from the high opinion 
he expressed of this gentleman a few years afterward, and his pane- 
gyric on the Liturgy of the Church of England, that he relaxed in his 
principles as a Dissenter; but I have heard him say repeatedly, that 
he was very sorry such a construction should ever have been put on 
what he intended only, abstractedly, as his opinion of the composition, 
and not as an approval of its adoption in preference to extemporane- 
ous prayer. I can testify that Mr. Hall never changed his political 
opinions, as expressed in the “Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press ;”{ nor were his decided objections to the hierarchy of the 
Church of England ever removed, being, in his opinion, antichristian. 

The learned Dr. Parr frequently visited him at Cambridge, and af- 
terward at Leicester, and fully appreciated both his principles and 


* Vol. ii., p. 380-387, of this edition.—B. hs : 

As one illustration, among many others, of the unaltered character of Mr. Hall’s political senti- 
ments, it may be mentioned that, when he was told of the famous declaration of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, that there needed no parliamentary reform, and that there should be none, he replied, 
« Why, sir, he deserves to be tied to the tail of a comet, and whipped round infinite space through- 
out eternity.”—B. i 

+ On the republication of this pamphlet in the year 1825, one passage in the prefatory remarks 
was omitted, which referred to the late learned Bishop Horsley. Mr. Hall told me that mature re- 
flection by no means justified this attack upon so distinguished a scholar and so profound a divine. 
It was as follows: ‘When we reflect on the qualities which distinguish this prelate, that venom 
that hisses, and that meanness that ¢reeps, the malice that attends him to the sanctuary, and pol- 
jutes the altar, we feel a similar perplexity with that which springs from the origin of evil. But if 
‘we recollect, on the other hand, that instruction may be conveyed by negatives, and that the union, 
in one character, of nearly all the dispositions human nature ought not to possess, may be a useful 
warning, at least we thsll Sense to wonder at the existence and elevation of Dr. Horsley. Charae- 
ters of his stamp, like a plague or a tempest, may have their uses in the general system, if they re 
cur not too often.” —GREENE. 
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talents. About this time the doctor printed his celebrated Spital Ser- 
mon, which contains the following eulogium upon his friend: “In 
common with all men of letters, I read, with exquisite delight, Mr. 
Hall’s sermon, lately published, on Modern Infidelity ; he has all the 
eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a school- 
man, the profoundness of a philosopher, and the piety of a saint.” To 
this testimony Dr. Parr has added another, in the following clause 
of his last will, which extract Mr. Hall showed to me at the time ; it 
was sent in a note, with the ring, by Dr. Parr’s executors: “ I be- 
queath a-mourning-ring to the Rev. Robert Hall, as a mark of my 
reverence for his exemplary virtues, and of my admiration of his sub- 
lime and hallowed eloquence.” 

Sir James Mackintosh, who was a fellow-student with Mr. Hall 
in Scotland, several times visited him at Cambridge with Dr. Parr. 
Mr. Hall entertained the highest opinion of Sir James’s talents, and 
frequently said to me that he had the greatest intellect of any man 
he ever knew: “Sir, I was astonished when at college at the facility 
with which Mackintosh acquired his knowledge ; such was his quich- 
ness of perception, that he was not obliged to read half so much as I 
was. Sir, his conversation on the most difficult and metaphy sical 
subjects is so correct, that you might print after him. Persons have 
no conception what a profound thinker he is, sir.” The public are 
fully aware that Sir James entertained a not less exalted opinion of 
Mr. Hall.* 

There was, about the year 1800, a very unpleasant affair, which 
much disturbed Mr. Hall’s peace of mind, and occasioned a paper war 
between himself and Mr. Benjamin Flower, who officiated in giving 
out the hymns at the meeting-house; it ended in a separation. Mr. 
Hall read to me all his letters, and I heard all the answers: the last 
two letters, I think, filled fourteen pages of post paper, on the part of 

* One of the visits of Sir James Mackintosh to Leicester, to visit his friend Hall, was followed by 
an incident which furnished a striking illustration of the ingenious manner in which Mr. Hall could 
rebuke vanity and conceit, evils which he detested almost more than anything else. 

There lived in the neighbourhood a minister of another denomination, a worthy little man, of an 
amiable disposition, but unhappily conceited to a degree which even Mr. Hall could not cure. He 
would perpetually intrude himself into Mr. H.’s company, and occupy his time to an extent often 
painful, and then go into other circles and boast of his intimacy with Mr. Hall! On one Saturday 
morning, he begged permission to see him for a moment or two, on important business. Having 
gained access to his study, the little man began to make an apology for the intrusion, and to sa 
that, being in the town, he thought he must call to see his friend Hall, &c. Mr. Hall stopped him 
in the midst of his harangue, and said, ‘‘ My dear friend, do not apologize ; Iam glad to see you; 
indeed, I never was more delighted to see a man in my life. Why,sir,I had Sir James Mackintosh 
here till three o’clock this morning, and his conversation, sir, has absolutely carried me away to 
the third heavens. Why, sir, it is more than I can sustain. Iam glad you are come, for you will 
soon compel me to feel that I am yet among the creeping things of the earth.” 

Even this, however, did not cure the vanity of little Mr. H. Shortly after, 1 was present in a 

_large company of ministers, when he again began, ‘‘ Mr. Hall, you have not heard me preach for 
some time.” ‘No, sir, I think not. How long is it since?” “ Two years, sir. I wish you could 
hear me again; I think you would say I have greatly improved.” ‘* Well, sir, perhaps so. I re« 
member very little about your sermon, but I distinctly recollect that I thought there was plenty of 
room for improvement.” ‘‘ Yes, sir, and | am sure you would now be satisfied.”” Mr. Hall was 

_now roused, and he began to pour down upon him torrents of sarcasm. ‘‘ Indeed, H.—indeed! 
Well, two years since you were a very pretty butterfly ; by this time you are a sweet singing 
canary: yes, you were then a farthing squib; now, no doubt, you are quite a sixpenny blunderbuss : 
two years ago yourose six inches above the earth ; now I suppose you soar to the very stars:” thus 

_he proceeded till even poor H. blushed, and some of us learned an important lesson from the miser- 
able figure he was made to appear. But, ‘‘though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar among 
wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart from him” Poor H, went away, and boast- 


ed, as usual, of his intimacy with Mr. Hall, relating this conversation as i ls 
ings which existed between them.—B. 3 28 et eee 
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Mr. Hall, and as many pages foolscap from Mr. Flower.. It became 
an affair of character; but Mr. Hall, in the opinion of his friends, 
completely triumphed; yet for a time it affected his tranquillity ex- 
ceedingly. After this circumstance, he resumed the giving out of 
hymns himself. His partiality for the poetry of Dr. Watts was great, 
and he frequently expressed his surprise at the taste of his Baptist 
brethren, in introducing Dr. Rippon’s collection, which he generally 
found tended to supersede the use of Dr. Watts. His opinion was, 
that Dr. Rippon’s selection was very well suited to the closet and to 
family worship, but not adapted for congregational use. This decided 
objection to Supplements continued the same when at Bristol. He 
regretted that the friends at Broadmead had introduced a collection, 
which was too frequently used to the exclusion of Dr, Watts. He 
had a similar partiality as to tunes: he loved the good old tunes, such 
as are still sung in the Church of England: he preferred congrega- 
tional singing, unaccompanied by musical instruments, and mentioned 
his old place at Cambridge as a pattern of simplicity. “Sir,” he 
would say, “I have been quite delighted with it; everybody sings 
there ; and the effect of so many voices joining in praise was quite 
inspiriting to me, and often produced a good frame of mind.” 

Mr. Hall was in the habit of adapting his discourses to particular 
occasions in a very remarkable manner. The following circum- 
stance occurred about this period: ‘Two men were executed at Cam- 
bridge for uttering forged Bank of England notes. Mr. H. attended 
them during their imprisonment, and received their confession. It 
appeared, on their trial, that they were apprehended for passing one 
of the five-pound notes at a shop in Cambridge. On the person who 
took it expressing some doubts, and giving it to his servant for the 
purpose of making inquiries at the bank, the unfortunate man im- 
mediately seized the note and swallowed it. The man who actu- 
ally forged the notes and employed them was admitted king’s evi- 
dence, and convicted them. After the execution, Mr. Hall gave no- 
tice that he should improve the event by way of caution and instruc- 
tion. He took his text from Job, xx., 12-16: Though wickedness 
he sweet in his mouth, though he hide it under his tongue ; though he 
spare it, and forsake it not, but keep it still within his mouth: yet his 
meat in his bowels is turned, it is the gall of asps within him. He hath 
swallowed down riches, and he shall vomit them up again: God shall 
cast them out of his belly. He shall suck the poison of asps: the viper’s 
tongue shall slay him.* 

The men confessed to Mr. Hall that they were drawn aside from 
the paths of virtue by breaking the Sabbath, by stealing little things, 
and by vicious company. . 

As an expositor, Mr. Hall stood pre-eminent. He has frequently 
regretted to me the taste of the age in departing from ancient prac- 
tice, by preferring single texts of Scripture. “ There is more excite- 
ment,” said he, “ produced by a sermon, but less instruction derived. 


. 


* The notes of this sermon may be found in a subsequent part of this yolume.—B. 
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It will be seen in the sequel how much his preference and inclination 
in this respect were checked while at Leicester. 

The plan which he adopted when the subject admitted of it, instead 
of paraphrasing every verse, was to take a number of verses in their 
course, and form them into a pleasing and instructive order. The 
following I find among my notes, which I give as a short specimen: 

October 27th, 1799. The 14th chapter of John, from the 15th 
verse to the end. He observed the subject was so miscellaneous, 
that he should reduce it to the following order: 

1. Here is a test of love proposed by Jesus Christ to his disciples: 
If you love me, keep my commandments. 

2. The advantages attending it: And I will love him, and will 
manifest myself to him, and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him. 

3. Here is a gracious promise of the Divine Spirit as a Comforter : 
But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send 
wm my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your 
remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you. 

4. Jesus Christ here promises to see them again in a short time: 
Ye have heard how I said unto you, I go away and come again unto you, 
d&e., &e. 

5. He leaves them a rich legacy, which was peace: observe His 
tenderness and compassion. Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you. Not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Not sparingly, or 
by way of compliment. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid. 

6. He reasons with them on their unwillingness that he should 
leave them: If ye loved me, ye would rejoice, because I said, I go 
unto the Father: if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you. 

7. His tranquillity in the near approach of death, and His entire 
submission to the will of His Father: For the Prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing in me. 

(1.) This subject, on the whole, should teach us Christian virtue ; 

(2.) Patience under afflictive dispensations ; 

And (3.) To rejoice in the legacy which Christ has left us. Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you. 

Mr. Hall’s plans of sermons were always remarkable for their sim- 
plicity. The view which he took of his subject was so easy and 
natural, that persons felt surprised that they had not considered it in 
the same light before. There was seldom anything very extraordi- 
nary in his introductions; but when he kindled with his subject, he 
introduced the most brilliant passages with so great a rapidity, that it 
was impossible ever to take them down: they were, in fact, quite 
overpowering. 

His imagination was now his distinguishing faculty; there was 
nothing after his illness, in splendour of imagery, equal to the produc- 
tions of this period, which were superior to anything in Burke or 
Jeremy Taylor. 
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At the beginning of a new year, it was his practice to fix upon a 
subject very appropriate to the lapse of time. I shall never forget 
the effect produced by his sermon, January 4th, 1801, from the forty- 
seventh chapter of Genesis, and ninth verse: And Jacob said unto 
Pharaoh, The days of the years of my pilgrimage are a hundred and 
thirty years: few and evil have the days of the years of my life been, 
and have not attained unto the days of the years of the life of my 
fathers, in the days of their pilgrimage. He took up the general idea 
which Jacob gives of life as a pilgrimage ; and, secondly, the descrip- 
tion of this pilgrimage: it is brief in its duration, and replete with 
trouble, &c., &c. And in the afternoon he continued the idea, with 
remarks on entering upon a new century: at the close of his dis- 
course, he burst forth in a most solemn and awakening manner, with 
a heart deeply affected, of which the following sketch may give some 
slight idea: “ We have now entered, my brethren, upon a new century 
of time ; before fifty years of it are passed, most of us here will either 
have seen God face to face, or have been banished forever from his 
presence. If we die in the Lord, nothing will then remain for us but 
holiness. The lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride 
of life, will all have passed away: there will be nothing but God, and 
Christ, and heaven, and eternity.” And then he gave out his favourite 
90th Psalm, by Dr. Watts: 

“OQ God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 


Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home.” 


Mr. Hall had a great insight into character; his eye appeared so 
searching to strangers as to be almost insupportable : their brightness 
was insufferable. I have frequently heard it remarked, both by ladies 
and gentlemen, that, until they became acquainted with him, they felt 
uncomfortable in his presence: he appeared to them as a discerner 
of the spirits. He considered himself to be a judge of physiognomy. 
The following is a remarkable instance of his penetration in this re- 
spect, which was much talked of at the time. I received the partic- 
ulars from Mr. James Nutter, at whose house it occurred. A London 
dealer in the corn-trade dined with this gentleman at Cambridge, in 
company with Mr. Hall. Mr. Nutter observed that Mr. Hall was 
very silent at table, and looked very suspiciously at this stranger. 
After two or three glasses of wine, the stranger retired hastily. On 
his leaving the room, Mr. Hall said, “ Who is that person, sir ” Mr. 
Nutter informed him that he was an eminent corn-dealer from Lon- 
don. “Do you do agy business with him, sir?” “ Yes, sir.” “ Have 
you sold him anything to-day, sir?” “ Yes, sir, a large quantity of 
corn.” “I am sorry for it, sir; that man is a rogue, sir.” 3 Oh, you 
are quite mistaken, Mr. Hall; he is highly respectable, sir, and can 
obtain credit for any amount in this market.” “I do not care for that, 
sir; do you get your account settled as soon as you can, and never do 
any more business with him.” Although Mr. Nutter saw no other 
reason for it, Mr. Hall’s opinion made that impression on his mind, 
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that when this account was settled, he refused to trust the individual 
any more; and in about twelve months afterward, this very person 
actually defrauded his creditors and fled the country.* 

Mr. Hall’s hearers became now so numerous, that it was found ne- 
cessary to enlarge the meeting-house, in order to afford comfortable 
accommodation to about eight hundred persons: the whole of the ex- 
pense, which amounted to about £1000, was instantly contributed by 
a few opulent individuals in the congregation. During the enlarge- 
ment, we were accommodated by Mr. Hall preaching, in the after- 
noon and evening, at the Independent Meeting-house, which was 
kindly granted for about three months. ‘The enlarged place was very 
soon afterward completely filled.t 

I am now approaching the period in which Mr. [all was visited 
with one of the heaviest calamities which can afflict human nature ; 
there were some previous circumstances, connected with his peculiar 
habits and situation, to which it may be traced. It was preceded by 
a depressed state of mind, which may in some measure be attributed 
to early impressions of dislike to the open situation of the town and 
country. At that time the neighbourhood was unenclosed.f{ “Sir, he 
has frequently said, “you cannot conceive how it lowered my spirits 
when I first came into the county at Royston. ‘The whole aspect 
was so cheerless, so flat and monotonous, I thought I never could 
live in it. It is a perfect contrast, sir, to the neighbourhood of Bris- 
tol; the scenery there, sir, is so bold and gigantic, you can form no 
conception of it. It excites the sublimest emotions ; it would inspire 
a poet, and furnish him with the finest images that can be produced 
from nature, particularly the grandeur of the rocks about Clifton; 
whereas, here, there is nothing to enliven the spirits; when you 
walk out, it looks like nature /aid out, sir. It is a remarkable fact, 
that there are more suicides committed in Cambridgeshire than in any 
other county in the kingdom. Why, sir, in the fens, many, when 
they are low-spirited, you find, will either drink, hang, or drown them- 
selves, to get rid of the feéling.§ Besides this, sir, ] do not think my 


* An instance of a similar kind, in which Mr. Hall showed his intuitive knowledge of character, 
occurred within my own observation. I met him in a dinner party, and in the course of the after- 
noon, pointing to an individual near the bottom of the table, he asked, “‘ Who is that man, sir??? 
ireplied, ‘* His name 1s ——, and he resides at ——.” ‘‘ Not a minister, I hope, sir?” he asked. “ Yes, 
sir, he is pastor of —— church.” ‘The Lord have mercy upon his poeple '” said he. ‘ Why, 
sir?’ T asked. ‘Oh, sir,” he replied, ‘I would not on any account think anything bad about him, 
nor would I for the world say that he is a rogue; but, sir, he has got the most perfect convict’s face 
Tever saw in my life. I would not walk three yards with him in the dark.” Ina few months af- 
terward the character of this man was developed as a consummate villain.—B. 

t A few years since, the house of worship was rebuilt on an enlarged scale and in a beautiful 
style. The whole was paid for before the congregation entered it; but as it was judged desirable 
to cherish the spirit of liberality usually manifested at the opening of houses of worship, tne 
late excellent Rev. John Dyer, the valued secretary of the Baptist M@ssionary Society, preached at 
its dedication, and collected for that institution, the congregation showing the spirit of the ancient 
Jews, aS ste the fat, and drank the sweet, and sent portions to those for whom nothing had been 
prepared.—B. 

+ Dr. Clarke, in his Travels in Russia, compared that part of the country which lies between 
Cambridge and Newmarket to the flat, unvaried appearance of the steppes in Russia.—GREENE, 

§ I once had the pleasure of dining with Mr. Hall about twelve miles from Cambridge, in the Isle 
of Ely, situated in that county, and having frequently heard of his dislike to the district, was dise 
posed to hear his own account of the matter. I began the conversation by the remark, ‘‘ We are in 
a@ very interesting neighbourhood, sir.” ‘ What do you meam, sir? Here are the fen-ditches 
pearson overflowing with Antinomianism, and the natural scenery is nature laid out. The whole 

desolation. Where is the interest, sir?” I replied, ‘ Why, sir, you seem to have forgotten that 
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preaching does much good, there are so few of the respectable part 
of the congregation and of the young people that come forward to 
join the church.” “ But you have had great additions, sir,” I replied, 
“ from the middling and lower classes, and the hearers have more than 
doubled since I came; and it is not right, sir, to prescribe to the Di- 
vine Being in what way your preaching should be most useful: we 
hear nothing of Socinianism now, sir. You don’t know all the good 
you may have done, sir, in that respect.” “ Very true, sir. Well, 
sir, if I do not leave the people, I must go and take a house at Shel- 
ford: that is a very pleasant village, sir.” 

“] do not write any of my sermons now, sir; I will tell you how I 
manage. I generally decide upon my text on Monday morning for 
the next Sabbath; and I know my course in the exposition for the 
morning. I make my sermon when I walk before dinner, and get the 
subject well fixed on my mind at these intervals; but since the gowns- 
men have come so much to meeting, they stare at me when I am 
walking, and whisper, ‘ ‘That is Hall, who preaches at the meeting in 
St. Andrew’s-street.’ I do not mean they behave rudely, but it is an 
unpleasant interruption while I am pursuing a pleasing thought, or 
working up a passage. I cannot find a solitary walk about Cam- 
bridge.” 

His belief in apparitions now increased; he laid hold with eager- 
ness of every tale of this kind. ‘There was a report of a supernatural 
appearance, with a lambent flame issuing from its wings, at Gerard’s 
Hostel Bridge. He told me that he went one night, with another 
gentleman, at twelve o’clock, to see the spectre, but was disappointed. 
It turned out to be a sad trick by a mischievous gownsman, who had 
a pair of wings over his white surplice, with a phosphorus box, &c. 
However, he actually frightened a poor postboy into fits. I beheve 
the gownsman was afterward rusticated, if not expelled. Another 
evening, when sitting alone with him in his rooms, the situation of 
which I have described, looking into the churchyard, he said, very 
gravely, “Sir, I have actually seen stones rising from those graves in 
rapid succession, and beat against the church tower like boys playing 
at fives or tennis; and I have frequently got up from my books to 
look, sir, but I could not see anybody. Is not this very strange, sir; 
how can you account for it? Then, again, sir, you know I always 
hang the key of my room on that nail where you see it, and I have 
frequently seen it vibrate for some time.” I dared not smile, as he 
was so serious; and there was no reasoning with him on the subject. 
Once, however, I ventured to do it. We supped together at the house 
of a mutual friend; the servant being engaged, the lady went into the 
cellar to draw some beer, which Mr. Hall observed: “ Why, ma’am, 
have you been into the cellar at this time of night?” | “ Yes, sir.” 
our friend, Andrew Fuller, the antagonist of Antinomianism, was born within three miles of this 
spot.” ‘You are right, sir; I thank you for reminding me of a fact which I had entirely forgot- 
ten.” His manner then became consi erably excited, and his oe kindled with interest as he ask- 
ed, ‘‘ Do you remember, sir, what occurred at his birth?” ‘No, sir, I replied ; ‘‘it was long be- 
fore my time, and I have never heard of anything remarkable. What was it, sir mw «Why, sir, 


the fen-ditches were all conyulsed, the earth shook to its very centre, and the devils ran frighten- 
ed to one corner of hell,”—B. 
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“Why, ma’am, I should have expected to have seen an apparition; 
you believe in such things, I hope, ma’am?” The lady, who was 
very timid, said, tremblingly, “Yes, sir.” ‘That is right, ma’am; 
and I hope you inculcate the same notion into the minds of your 
children: I should, if I had any. he belief in spirits is very useful 
and salutary ; it produces a tenderness of spirit and conscience, and 
will preserve them from materialism, skepticism, and infidelity.” 
“Excuse me, sir,” I ventured to say, “I do not think you would.” 
“ Why not, sir?” “ Because you cannot give the twofold idea to 
children, that all spirits, good or bad, are under the power and control 
of a Superior Being ; and if they were to see anything, they need not 
be frightened, for nothing could hurt them but by Divine permission.” 
“That is very true, sir; but you find all infidels deny spiritual exist- 
ence and supernatural appearances.” ‘There were many other cir- 
cumstances which affected his mind, and brought on the lamentable 
crisis. To dissipate these feelings, he confined himself to his rooms, 
and took to a hard course of reading, and study of the Latin and Greek 
authors,* and seldom went out except to meeting. One evening, when 
I called upon him, he said, “I am glad you are come ; I shall be glad 
of recreation ; I have kept up my plan of set reading. Do you know, 
sir, for the last five or six weeks, I have read from five o’clock in the 
morning until seven or eight at night. I mean literally reading, sir, 
all that time, without ever going out, except now and then on an even- 
ing.” He looked pale; I said, “ Sir, you will injure your health by 
such hard study.” “Oh, sir,” he replied, “I find I am obliged to do 
so; I have no pleasure in walking out, and it occupies my mind: be- 
sides, sir, you know I have many reading men in my congregation, 
and I must keep the upper hand. I should not like any of my hear- 
ers to know more than myself. I have given up reading modern pub- 
lications—-they are so verbose, and I can get but few ideas from them; 
yet, when I take one up, I cannot lay it down till I have read it 
through, sir; then I am vexed and dissatisfied at the waste time: be- 
sides, I like to go to the originals, sir, and drink of the fountain of 
knowledge.” 

“I have had a return of that pain in my back, sir: I think I shall 
take to smoking. I began a few nights since, sir, and I will tell you 
how I managed. I smoked first for about five minutes, the next night 
for ten, and | did not feel any ill effects arising from it; but last night 
I tried to smoke for a quarter of an hour, sir, and it made me quite 
sick and giddy, and I thought I should have fallen out of my chair ; 
but I mean to persevere and conquer it.’ This was the origin of his 
becoming such a confirmed smoker, although he was clean in the prac- 
tice, never making use of a spittoon. It is well known by his friends 
that, in the latter period of his life, Mr. Hall was seldom without his 


pipe, not even on a journey ; and he frequently had recourse to it dus 
ring the night. 


* On the last leaf of his Homer, now in the possession of the Rev. C. B. Woodman, is the follow 
ing note, in Mr. Hall’s handwriting: “N.B. I finished the critical perusal of Honuw 
time, Jan. 2ist, 1801.”—GReEne, s Bk a 
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Shortly after this period he became restless and uneasy, and took a 
house at Shelford, four miles from Cambridge. A few months subse- 
quently to this he was visited with his malady, which, I am persuaded, 
was chiefly brought on by the previous circumstances. His mind had 
been overstretched by intense study, and by his attempting to push in- 
quiries beyond the confines of human knowledge ; he found himself baf- 
fled with difficulties, and became irritated. I was prevented, by busi- 
ness, from seeing him so often at Shelford.as when at Cambridge, 
which he seldom visited, except for the purpose of attending the 
prayer-meeting on ‘Thursday, and the services of the Sabbath. He 
had a room within two doors of the meeting-house, to which he reti- 
red after morning service, at twelve o’clock until half past two, where 
he prepared for the afternoon. He took nothing but tea until he had 
finished his labours, and then went, first to one of our houses, then to 
another, and took his dinner and tea at the same time. 

In one of my last visits to him at Shelford, I found him in very high 
spirits: he had been reading Foster’s Essays. “ There, sir,” said he, 
‘is a book—there has not been such a book printed for years—the 
writer is quite a master-spirit.” This was church meeting night at 
Cambridge ; and as Mr. Hall kept a horse, he rode back with me. 
He was proud of his riding, talked about it, and gave me a lesson in 
horsemanship, and related the feats he had performed when young. 
He certainly was a good rider, and sat well, until the disease in his 
back made the posture painful. I noticed a flightiness in his manner, 
but as his health was better, as well as his spirits, I did not expect 
that his mighty mind would be so soon laid in ruins. I requested 
him to print a sermon which he had preached some little time before. 
The text was 29th Deuteronomy, the last verse: The secret things be- 
long unto the Lord our God, but those things which are revealed belong 
unto us and to our children forever. ‘“ Why, sir, I did not reserve any 
notes of it; I almost forget it. Do you remember how I treated it, 
sir?” “Yes, sir, I think I can recollect. 1st, you noticed the de- 
crees of the Divine Being; 2dly, the mysteries of Christian truth ; 
3dly, as applicable to the concerns of human life.” “ Ay, I remem- 
ber it now, sir; I believe you are right.” I again requested him to 
print it, and told him that I considered it to be one of the best sermons 
I ever heard him preach, particularly the latter part of it.* Here I 
reminded him of some of the remarks upon the duty of a reliance on 
Providence, in our ignorance of future life, &c., and named one in- 
stance where the sermon had been rendered useful. He replied, 
“ Well, sir, I will think of it.” Not many days after this we receiv- 
ed the mournful intelligence of his being out of his mind, which threw 
all his friends into a state of the greatest consternation. 

It was in November, 1804. Mr. Newton Bosworth, now of Tot- 
tenham,t who was an intimate friend of Mr. Hall, and F. Thackeray, 
M.D., of Cambridge, were frequently with him when he was seized ; 
consequently, they know more of his state of mind during his restraint 


* It may be found, printed from Mr. Greene’s notes, in this volume.—B. | 
+ At present labouring for the advancement of the cause of Christianity in Canada,—B, 
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at Shelford than any two persons now living. I hte heard them 
say that, during his lucid intervals, he requested them to kneel down, 
when he prayed with the greatest eloquence and sublimity. Dr. 
Thackeray, who is a churchman, told me that the finest parts in the 
Liturgy were scarcely to be compared to these prayers. 

I had long conceived, from the high opinion Mr. Hall frequently 
expressed of Sir James Mackintosh, that he had made him his model 
of intellectual greatness. As soon as I| heard of this confinement, I 
went over; he was in bed. Being very ill, I heard, but could not 
see him. He was engaged in one continual stream of incoherent 
talk to himself in bed. I wept to hear him. He called upon Mack- 
intosh: “1 shall be greater than Mackintosh: greater than Mackin- 
tosh! I shall be greater than the angel Gabriel; I shall be next to 
the Lord Jesus Christ himself !” 

It was determined by his friends at Cambridge that he should be 
sent to Dr. Arnold’s infirmary at Leicester: he was accordingly con- 
veyed to that institution in a postchaise the December following. 
The feeling of every heart was inconceivable. In the mean time, 
several respectable ministers at a distance offered their services to 
supply his pulpit, in the hope of his recovery, which were accepted. 

Under these circumstances, it was deemed advisable, as Mr. Hall 
had no fortune, to commence a subscription, and make a grand effort 
to support him, rather than entail an annual expense on the congre- 
gation. Accordingly, with the generous assistance of some of his 
friends in London and other quarters, we immediately raised a fund 
of £2100, £1000 of which was sunk in an annuity of £100 a year 
for his life, and taken by several of his friends in Cambridge ; the re- 
maining £1100 was placed in the Navy five per cents., in the names 
of trustees, with a trust deed, containing a power to dispose of it to 
the nearest of kin at his death, as he was not then married. 

After six wéeks’ confinement at Leicester, we received with joy a 
favourable account, and at the end of seven weeks he was liberated, 
when he visited his brother at Arnsby. I went there to see him. 
He was from home when I arrived, but his brother informed me that 
he would drink tea that afternoon with the Rev. Mr. Davies, at Wig- 
stone. When I reached there, he had not arrived, but was expected 
from Enderby. Being too impatient to wait, I rode to meet him. I 
shall never forget that meeting. I observed him on horseback in a 
large enclosure, with another gentleman. He had no expectation of 
seeing me. As soon as I approached he recognised me, and pulled 
off his glove to shake hands, quite overjoyed. He had all the appear- 
ance of a man just come out of the Inquisition. He looked pale and 
emaciated. His eye had lost its brilliancy, his spirits were broken 
by severity and harshness. I flattered myself his first feeling was, 
“ Now I have found a young man who will lay down his life for me.” 
We rode to Wigstone, where we spent the evening. He inquired after 
all his Cambridge friends, upon which subject I satisfied him, but was 
fearful of alluding in the slightest degree to his late unfortunate situ- 

tion. He, however, soon broke the silence, and to my surprise, with 
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a heart full of injuries, discovered to me all the “ secrets of his pris- 
on-house,” with his feelings and usage at the time. When we parted 
I promised to see him again in a week or ten days: he rode with me 
as far as Leicester. 

At the appointed period I paid him a second visit, and found him 
with his brother at Arnsby. His health and spirits were greatly im- 
proved. His usual vivacity had returned. He again entered into a 
detail of his sufferings during his confinement, in the presence of his 
brother and sister, who were also very loud in their complaints. His 
brother said that he had frequently called, but was not suffered to see 
him. Mr. Hall enumerated some of the evils of his situation in the 
following manner: * Sir, they took away my watch, and confined me 
in a place which overlooked the ward in which were a number of 
pauper lunatics, practising all manner of ludicrous antics. Sir, this 
sight was enough to make me ten times worse ; they were as mad as 
March hares. I was at times quite insensible. I don’t believe Dr. 
Arnold was aware how I was treated by a lazy keeper. Do you 
know, sir, to save himself a little time and trouble (being winter), the 
fellow came at five o’clock and fastened me down upon my bed, where 
I could not stir either hand or foot, till about eight o’clock the next 
morning. During this time I had many lucid intervals; he had no 
business to leave me, sir, so long, but it was to enable him to go away 
sooner. You cannot conceive the horror of my situation when I 
found myself perfectly sensible. Now, sir, I hope and entreat, if ever 
I am taken ill again, you will use all your influence to prevent my 
being sent there a second time. It is a very mistaken notion that 
severity is requisite. Mild treatment, with proper restraint and kind- 
ness, is all that is necessary in such cases. ‘There is nothing so ben- 
eficial as private confinement, with proper medical attendance, to pre- 
vent abuses by unfeeling keepers.” ‘Then, with great energy, he re- 
peated the request, “ [ must beg, sir, you will do all in your power to 
prevent such treatment in case of a relapse.” His brother and sister 
were equally urgent. After this, we walked out in the village in 
which he was born, and where his father had preached. He pointed 
out the places where he had played at this game and the other when 
a boy. ‘Then he took me into the meeting-house, which had been 
recently rebuilt, and expatiated on the architecture. ‘“ Only look, sir, 
at that fretwork on those windows. What do these villagers know 
about fretwork? places should be suitable to the habits of the wor- 
shippers. I like to see them nea‘ and simple. Why, sir, one of the 
deacons is a very pious man, but he goes to work at a shilling a day ; 
my brother frequently employs him. Why, sir, what does he know 
about fretwork? Then, sir, they had a minister, Mr. ——, who 
used to quote long passages of Greek in the pulpit. Only think, sir ; 
what could these people know about Greek? how absurd, sir !” 

The whole strain of his conversation was so natural, that I was 
quite satisfied as to his recovery. When about to leave him, he said, 
“T will go with you a little way, and point out the best road across 
the country to Market Harborough.” After laying down the cross- 
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roads very correctly, he continued, “ Now I will tell you a profound 
secret: I mean, sir, to return to Cambridge, but I have no idea that I 
shall be able to remain there ; you know my feelings and objections 
to the place, but I feel myself bound in duty and gratitude to return, 
and to make the trial, but do not mention a word of this to anybody.” 
I promised to observe secrecy, and to comply with his request relative 
to his treatment in case of a relapse. 

The month of April was fixed for his return to Cambridge, and the 
late Rev. T. N. Toller, of Kettering, as an old friend, was invited to 
accompany him, and to preach one part of the day, in order that Mr. 
Hall might resume his situation by degrees. He came to the house 
of Mr. W. Hollick, the senior deacon. We were all delighted to see 
him again in his own pulpit. The following morning I called on 
him, and found him somewhat dejected. I commenced the conversa- 
tion by saying, “ We were greatly delighted to see you once more in 
your pulpit, sir. It was a serious and admirable discourse. I quite 
enjoyed it.” ‘Oh, do not say anything about it, sir; I shall never be 
the preacher I was. I find I have lost the principal faculty that dis- 
tinguished my preaching, which was imagination; you know that 
was my forte, sir; all my imagination has been overstretched. You, 
with the rest of my friends, tell me that I was only seven weeks in 
confinement, and the date of the year corresponds, so that I am bound 
to believe you, but they have appeared to me like seven years. My 
mind was so excited, and my imagination so lively and active, that 
more ideas passed through my mind during those seven weeks than 
in any seven years of my life. Whatever I had obtained from read- 
ing or reflection was present to me; I had all my ideas at my fingers’ 
ends, and could bring them to bear upon any subject.” 

I endeavoured to console him, and had the satisfaction to leave him 
in better spirits. He was very much occupied, during Mr. Toller’s 
stay, in visiting his friends. As he could not bring his mind to settle 
in Cambridge or at Shelford, he took a house at Foulmire, nine miles 
from Cambridge: we therefore saw very little of him. He was, how- 
ever, very punctual in coming over on the Sabbath, and generally re- 
mained all night, and the same on the lecture evening. The peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel became more prominent in his discourses, 
which were more argumentative, but less brilliant and imaginative, 
‘than before his illness. 

In the month of November following, which was about seven months 
after Mr. Hall’s first confinement, he was suddenly visited again with 
his awful malady. ‘There were not the previous indications as in his 
former illness. 

On the Sabbath, which was our sacrament day, he absented himself 
from the morning service. One of the members prayed, and Mr. W. 
Hollick, the deacon, read a sermon. After service, inquiries were 
made, a consultation was held, but nothing could be ascertained ; we 
had but little doubt, however, from his previous punctuality, that he 
was ill at Foulmire. 


Our fears were, unhappily, realized. He entered the meeting in the 
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afternoon about ten minutes after the time. As he walked up the aisle 

he turned to look at the clock. I knew, by the wildness of his appear. 
ance, that it was all over. He went into the vestry ; from thence, 
with a hurried step, into the pulpit. He gave out the hymn, read the 
Scriptures, and prayed very coherently, but in a strange and hurried 
manner. He then gave out the second hymn, and selected for his 
text Heb., xii., 2: Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith ; who, for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, despi- 
sing the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne of God. 

He appeared tolerably collected till he commenced the second part 
of the subject—the particular seasons in which it was peculiarly neces- 
sary to look unto Jesus. The first was in the period of temptation, under 
satanic influence: “ For that there is a devil,” said he, “ who, as a roar- 
ing lion, goeth about seeking whom he may devour, is as true from the Word 
of God as that there is a God. I say there is a devil, and there are 
many devils.” Then he became quite incoherent. The effect on his 
audience cannot be described ; we looked one to another with surprise, 
not knowing what to do. As a junior, I looked to the senior deacons, 
expecting that one of them would go to the pulpit and request him to 
come down ; but the general feeling was—let him alone. In a few 
minutes he recovered himself, raised his hand to his forehead, stopped, 
and said, “ My friends, I beg pardon, my head is very bad this after- 
noon ;” dropped the subject of temptation, went on with the other di- 
vision of his subject connectedly, and closed ; gave out the third hymn, 
and concluded with prayer and the benediction. 

The place was crowded ; there were more young noblemen, fellow- 
commoners, and undergraduates, who witnessed the scene, than I ever 
remember to have seen before or since. He immediately came down, 
and went into the vestry; noone went to him, not knowing what to do, as 
it was ordinance day. The congregation had dispersed ; the members 
of the church waited in silent suspense. He ordered the cloth to be 
laid, and the elements to be brought out as usual ; then entered the table- 
seat more composed, and administered the sacrament to us in a solemn 
and collected manner, pronounced the benediction, and dismissed us. 
Just as we were leaving our seats he called out vehemently, “ Stop! 
stop! my friends; I have something very important to communicate 
to you. I have to inform you that the Millennium is come ; that peri- 
od which we have been waiting for, hoping for, and praying for so 
long, is at length come ; let us all kneel down and bless God that we 
have lived to see this day.” He then offered up a prayer in a strain 
of the wildest sublimity. 

On his return from the meeting, he saw in the gateway of the Cas- 
tle Inn one of his old members, named Thurlbone. “ Ah, Master 
Thurlbone, how do you do? Be faithful unto death, be faithful unto 
death, and you shall have a crown of life.” This, the good old man 
(who did not live to see Mr. Hall again) said, was as a voice continually 
sounding in his ears. When Mr. Hall recovered, I mentioned the 
circumstance to him, but I found that he did not recollect it. 

Mr. Hall then went to the residence of Mr. T. Nutter, but was very 
Vout. IV.—E 
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restless and uneasy the whole of the evening. He walked about the bed- 
room during the greater part of the night, took his borse early in the 
morning, and rode to his own house at Foulmire. Two of his Cambridge 
friends followed him, for the purpose of quieting his mind. When he 
perceived them, he went to bis bureau and furnished himself with mon- 
ey to the amount of seventy pounds, then ran into the stable and saddled 
his horse, and without waiting to receive them, galloped across the fields 
to an inn at Royston. His friends followed him, but ceuld ‘not prevail 
on him to remain there. He would go to London, mounted his horse, 
and rode to Waltham Cross, twelve miles from that city. He was ta- 
ken back the following day to his house at Foulmire, where his own 
plan of private confinement was tried, but it did not succeed. I went 
over for the purpose of seeing him, but he would not allow any person 
to be admitted. I, however, caught a view of him through the parlour 
window ; he was pacing the room, and evidently saw me, but appeared 
like a man walking and talking in his sleep; his looks were wild and 
his eyes dim. A consultation was held after a lapse of two or three 
weeks, to consider the propriety of sending him back to Leicester. I 
then related the particular instructions he had previously given me in 
case of a relapse: his senior friends, however, resolved to send him to 
Leicester, and assigned asa reason the fact that persons afflicted with 
such disorders invariably complain of harsh treatment. 

On the following day, Mr. Hall’s brother, from Arnsby, came to my 
house. He was sadly distressed, and wept bitterly. He was aware 
of Mr. Hall’s aversion to Leicester, and requested me to correspond, 
in his name, with Mr. James, of Bristol, upon the subject. I did so, 
and the result was, that Mr. Hall was conveyed to the institution at 
the Fish Ponds, then conducted by Dr. Cox. 

His brother, in the mean time, went to Foulmire, for the purpose of 
seeing him, and met with a similar reception to myself. He was only 
permitted to see Mr. Hall through the window, and then returned to 
me in a distressed state of mind. They never met again; this only 
brother died of an apoplectic fit shortly afterward.’ After Mr. Hall’s 
recovery, this circumstance affected him much. He told me that he 
remembered seeing his brother through the window, and requested me 
to relate every circumstance, and the particulars of the difficulties 
which I had to encounter in preventing him from being sent to Lei- 
cester, expressing, at the same time, his obligations in the kindest man- 
ner. ‘his circumstance may in some measure account for the larce 
share in his affections which I afterward enjoyed. He has since 
frequently conversed with me on the painful subject of his illness, and 
courted rather than avoided the conversation when we were alone. 

’ In a few months he recovered, owing to the mild and kind treatment 
practised by Dr. Cox at the Fish Ponds, and expatiated, in the warm- 
est terms, on the superior management of that institution ;* as a proof 


* This excellent establishment is now conducted by the Drs. Bompass, father and son, who have 
devoted their whole studies to mental maladies, and who sustain a very high reputation. Dr, B. se- 
nhior is a gentleman of whose skill Mr, Hall entertained a very high opinion, and whose friendship 
he much valued.—B. : 
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of which he never had a relapse. Dr. Cox gave him some directions 
calculated to prevent a return of the complaint. The three principal 
things were, first, that he must leave Cambridge entirely ; secondly, 
that he must practise smoking, as a composing habit; thirdly, that he 
must enter the marriage state, in order to relieve the solitude of single 
life. He therefore sent in his resignation of the pastoral office. 
After leaving the Fish Ponds, Mr. Hall went to the house of a rela- 
tion who resided at Enderby, a village near Leicester. He preached 
occasionally in the neighbourhood previously to his accepting the pas- 
toral office at Harvey Lane Meeting-house. About this time he mar- 
ried the present Mrs. Hall, whom he first met at the house of the Rey. 
T. C. Edmonds, then pastor of the church at Clipstone. The par- 
ticulars attending these events I leave to his biographer, as they did 
not come immediately under my notice. I think that more than two 
years elapsed before I saw him again. He had been engaged to 
preach at Dunstable, in Bedfordshire, which I visited for the purpose 
of meeting him. His text on the Sabbath morning was the 12th of 
John, 26th verse: in the afternoon he expounded the fourth Psalm. 
We spent the evening alone, at his request, as he was anxious to re- 
ceive a particular account of his friends at Cambridge: there was 
scarcely an individual about whom he did not appear interested. A 
considerable time having elapsed since his last visit to Cambridge, 
my object was to persuade him to go there, which he promised tu do 
as soon as he could summon sufficient resolution. I breakfasted with 
him the following morning. On my rising to leave, he would not suf- 
fer me to go, but earnestly requested that I would spend more time 
with him, and drive him in my gig to Arnsby, where he was engaged 
to preach on Tuesday. It was too great a temptation for me to re- 
sist, and I consented. He was then a confirmed smoker, and had 
his pipe put into the gig for the purpose of lighting it at the first turn- 
pike. We left Dunstable about twelve o’clock, and renewed our con- 
versation upon the state of the congregation at Cambridge. Mr. Hall 
was succeeded in the pastoral office by Mr., now Dr. Cox, for whom 
he entertained the highest regard. ‘Sir, I often have the scene be- 
fore me: I could always tell when the people were pleased with my 
preaching.” He then personally alluded to a few who were remark- 
able in their manner of hearing. ‘“ There is Mr. ; I could always 
tell when he was pleased: did you ever observe, sir? he would bend 
his head forward, accompanied with a nod of approbation and a smile 
of satisfaction. And there was Mr. ; he used to raise himself, 
and elevate his neck and chin, as if he would not lose a word. And 
there was old Mr. , who sat to the right; he was a very pious 
man, sir; [ always knew when I said any thing savoury ; he would 
immediately stand up, and move his mouth and his lips (describing 
the motion) as if he were chewing the cud, and the words were sweet 
in his mouth. Oh, sir, I could always tell when my people were 
pleased, and when the subject told, from their manner of hearing.’ 
He then delineated their characters, dispositions, and circumstances, 
and made particular inquiry respecting the prosperity of the church, 
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the class of subjects selected by the minister, his style of preaching, 
éc., and concluded with a warm panegyric: “They were an amiable 
people: I often think of them, sir; they have been very kind to me; 
I was sorry to be obliged to leave them.” 

The road where we travelled was new to me, but familiar to him. 
« Sir,” said he, “this is the great Holyhead road.” His knowledge 
of the country was very accurate, and he toox great delight in ex- 
plaining the different directions of the roads. ‘“ Sir, I will tell you a 
good plan, which you may adopt when you are travelling. I always 
imagine myself an insect upon a map, looking one way and then 
another, as if it were inquiring the way, before it crawled along: by 
this method I have found, at the end of my journey, that I had a com- 
plete map in my mind, with the relative situation of all the principal 
towns and gentlemen’s seats ; and you will find the plan very amusing, 
especially when you are travelling by a stage-coach, and have not in- 
teresting company.” 

Speaking of * * *, a work of considerable celebrity, on his ad- 
miring the richness of the thoughts, I said, the sentences are so in- 
volved, and the periods so long, that after reading them over re- 
peatedly, I could not understand them. I instanced a gentleman 
who, though possessed of considerable powers of mind, experienced 
the same difficulty. “I never have that difficulty with either your 
sermons or with your printed compositions.” He replied, “I can 
tell you the reason of that, sir: 1 am so uncommonly stupid, that, un- 
less J see a subject from beginning to end as plain as a pike-staff, I 
cannot explain it to others. Sir, some people think I know a great 
deal, but I am very ignorant; I see that much more is to be learned 
in every department of knowledge ; new prospects continually open 
upon me, and exhibit a boundless field for inquiry.” 

We came to a town where we dined. He said, “ Now, sir, if you 
please, I should like to call on Mr. , a dissenting minister, after 
dinner, and have a pipe.* He is a very eccentric old gentleman ; 
but if he should hear that I have passed through without calling to 
see him, he will be very much hurt, and think I have slighted him. 
Old people are very sensitive on that point, sir.” I said, “Sir, the 
only objection is, that we shall not be able to reach Northampton 
to-night, unless you determine not to remain with him Jong.” He 
promised that he would not; but, knowing his habits, I was afraid of 
being detained. However, we called, and found the old gentleman at 
home. He did not at first recollect Mr. Hatl’s person. Mr. Hall 
broke the silence by saying, “ Mr. Greene, of Cambridge, sir.” _Im- 
mediately I added, “ Mr. Hall, of Leicester, formerly of Cambridge, 

sir.” “What! do I see Mr. Hall?” said the old gentleman. Then, 
calling the servant, “Tell my son Mr. Hall is here.” “ No,” said 
Mr. Hall, “ we can’t stay ; we must go on to Northampton to-night : 
I can only just take a pipe with you.” ‘“ You must not take a pipe 


* The reference here is, no doubt, to the venerable and excellent Mr. Bull, of Newport Pagnell, 
the first tutor of the college there, and the friend of Cowper, Newton, and Thornton. He was an 
eccentric, but excellent man, possessing great genius, and manifesting ardent and disinterested 
piety. Christian justice is greatly in arrears to his nemory.—B. 
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till you have had some refreshment; come, walk into my library 
while tea is being prepared.” He certainly had a very fine collec- 
tion of theological works. “ Well,” said Mr. Hall, in a playful mood, 
to the old gentleman, “ who is your favourite author among the Eng- 
lish divines?” “Oh, Dr. Owen,” said the old gentleman; “I think 
he is the best writer in the English language.” “I can’t think how 
you can like Dr. Owen,” said Mr. Hall; “I can’t read him with any 
patience ; I never read a page of Dr. Owen, sir, without finding some 
confusion in his thoughts, either a truism or a contradiction in terms.” 
“How can you say so, Mr. Hall? I read Dr. Owen the last thing at 
night, and the first in the morning, and put him under my pillow.” 
This roused Mr. Hall. “I do not care for that, sir: where is the 
volume, sir? I will make good my assertion.” It was brought, and 
given to him. “ Now, sir, what part did you read last?” The page 
being pointed out, he quickly discovered a sentence, and read it. 
“ Now, sir,” said he, “ what do you think of that? Is not that a tru- 
ism?” “Why, yes, I believe it is,” said the old, gentleman. ‘Then 
fixing on another passage, which he read, “Js not that a contra- 
diction in terms, sir?” “TI believe it is,” was the reply. “ Well, 
then, [ have made good my assertion. Now, sir, what do you think 
of your favourite Dr. Owen? Who is the first writer in the English 
language now, sir?” “ Oh,” said the old gentleman, “ Mr. Hall, of 
Leicester.” This compliment abashed Mr. Hall, and he hurried the 
tea. As soon as we had done, Mr. Hall became impatient for the 
promised pipe. There being some delay in bringing it, the old gen- 
tleman called for it a second time, querulously. “Sarah, why don’t 
you bring the pipe?’ Everybedy forgets me, now!” ‘Then rising and 
addressing Mr. Hall, he said, “‘ Let us return thanks ;” and in the 
first sentence, with the same breath, he said, “O Lord, we thank 
thee that thou art an exceplion!” 1 looked at Mr. Hall, who had risen 
from his chair, and appeared perfectly astonished. After this he 
finished his pipe, and then we hastened to the inn. The moment we 
had left the house, Mr. Hall said, “ Only think, sir, of the old gentle- 
man making such a joke in prayer. He is a truly pious man, sir, but 
has many singularities.” He proceeded to relate some anecdotes 
respecting him, which, with the above adventure, and Mr. Hall’s 
opinions of Dr. Owen’s writings, against which it is well known he 
had a great prejudice,* were the subjects of conversation till we 


reached Northampton. 


* The following particulars of a similar conversation may not be uninteresting to the reader, 
They have been kindly communicated to the editor by the Rev. J. H. Cox, now of Uley, in Glou- 
cestershire, author of ‘ Jesus showing Mercy,” and other excellent works. After mentioning sever 
al other circumstances, Mr. C. observes, “I had also the pleasure of spending the evening with 
Mr. Hall at St. Alban’s. He was smoking by the fireside, lost in thought. ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’ were 
all that could be drawn from him. The master of the house beckoned to me to retire. I perfectly 
understood him, and presently he joined me. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ what is to be done? we cannot get a 
word from Mr. Hall’ ‘Change chairs with me, sir,’ I replied, ‘and, if I am not pres Mig will 
not be long euffering disappointment.’ <On our return to the room, I took a seat near Mr. Hall, and, 
after a skort pause, in a subdued tone of voice, but sufficiently loud to be heard by the company, 
addressed him by inquiring which he considered to be the best writer, John Howe or Dr. Owen. 
‘Sir, sir,’ he replied, ‘you are a man of sense, and can judge for yourself. Sir,’ he added, ‘ Bogue 
and Bennett tel us that, rather than students should not purchase Howe’s works, they should sell 
their shirts; and such is the superiority of Owen. that, if destitute of other means for procuring his 
writings, they should sell the bed from under them.’ I said, ‘Sir, I prefer both the style and di- 
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After our arrival, a lay preacher called upon him, and asked him 
what he considered was the lowest measure of saving grace which 
was necessary for a Christian to possess before he entered heaven. 
Mr. Hall, being fatigued, was not disposed for conyersation ; and 
thinking the good man had more zeal than knowledge, simply replied, 
it was a question to which he did not know how to reply.“ A Chris- 
tian should endeavour to obtain the largest measures of grace. Add 
to your faith virtue, to virtue knowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, 
brotherly kindness, and charity, &c., &c., that so an abundant entrance 
may be administered unto you into the everlusting kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

When we parted for the night, Mr. Hall said, “ Now, sir, mind, we 
must be up early in the morning—we must start at six o’clock ; I hope 
you wili be punctual.” ‘Oh, sir,” I replied, “ you may depend upon 
me, but I have my doubts about you. I shall call for you precisely 
at six.” “I hope you will, sir; you know I have to preach to-mor- 
row, and I shall be sure to be up, for we must be at Arnsby by half 
past ten.” However, when I| called the next morning at six, he was 
in bed and fast asleep. I waited for him half an hour. As soon as 
he was ready, he apologized for oversleeping himself. When he 
got into the gig with his pipe, he said, “ Now, sir, as you were never 
in Northampton before, ] must show you the Market Hill; it is not 
far out of the way, and is a fine place.” J expressed some little dis- 
appointment, and said, though larger, I did net think it was equal to 
the market-place at Cambridge. He inquired my reasons for think- 
ing so. J replied, there was no uniformity in the shops; there were 
some very large houses, and some very small ones; and it bad not 
the business appearance of Cambridge. However, he persisted in his 
opinion ; and, seeing that it was useless to oppose him, I dropped the 
subject. 

We breakfasted at Welford. Soon after we started, regretted that 
we had lost so much time, and was for pushing on. He said, “ Oh, 
never mind, sir ; mine is the second part of the service, and they will 


vinity of Howe to Dr. Owen.’ ‘I am glad of it, six,’ replied Mr. Hall; ‘it shows your good sense. 
Determined to fan the fire that was kindling, I ventured to ask another question by saying, that it 
became me to be diffident of my own judgment ; and, therefore, if he would be so goud as to give 
me his opinion of Dr. Owen, I should be much obliged. Tis reply was, ‘ Sir, he is a double-Dutch- 
man, floundering in a continent of mud.’ As might be expected, we were all alive. Considering 
this to be rather too sweeping a censure, I said, ‘ But, sir, you wrll allow that some, at least, of the 
doctor’s practical works are excellent.” Mr. Hall was inexorable, and the conversation on this sub- 
ject terminated by his saying, ‘ Yes, sir, to thuse who have. sense enough to understand them.’ 
The subject of the restoration of fallen intelligences was then introduced, and, with the exception 
of an cccasional short pause, he riveted our attention till the abbey clock struck twelve. I wished 
from my heart that it had been silenced; but we must wait for uninterrupted activity of mind till 
we enjoy, as Howe observes, ‘the rest and repose of the soul amid infinite delights,’ ””—GREENE. 

Perhaps I may be forgiven if I add another illustration of Mr. Hall’s prejudice against Dr. Owen, 
which arose, | am persuaded, entirely from the peculiarity of the doctor’s style. A lady whom I 
knew, of considerable talent and wit, and who somewhat delighted to tease persons with whom she 
came in contact, determined to enjoy herself with putting Mr. Hal! in a fume about Dr. Owen. 
“Don’t you think, Mr. Hall,” she asked, ‘‘that Dr. Owen was a very great man?’ ‘In what 
madam?? ‘Why,as a profound divine?” ‘* No, madam, I don’t think so at all. I don’t recollect 
a single remarkable thing he ever wrote.” ‘ Well, sir, you differ from almost every one else; his 
reputation for sound learning, solid judgment, and ardent piety seems very general.” “Well, 
madam, you may be quite right; I dare say you are so; but the fact is, that I have sometimes 
placed myself under his guidance, and he has conducted me to a continent of mud, where I have 
been almost suffocated. I dare say, madam, he is quite sound at the bottom, but it is too deep—by 
far too deep for me to reach it.”—B. 
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not be surprised if I am not in time. I have no character for punc- 
tuality, therefore I have nothing to lose : the only astonishment would 
be to see me in time. But now, sir, if you please, we will not talk 
any more; I hope you will excuse it; I must prepare my sermon. 
As we have been together ever since Sunday afternoon, I have had 
no time to think what I am to preach about.” He then laid himself 
back in the gig, and I expected we were not to have another word til] 
we reached Arnsby ; butin less than ten minutes he rose up, and said, 
“Oh, Mr. Greene, what do you think of that controversy between Dr. 
Gregory, the Edinburgh reviewers, and Professor Playfair?” I told 
him what [ had read of it, and’ the particulars which I had received 
from Dr. Gregory. He continued the conversation till we were in 
sight of Arnsby. 

On observing a crowd of people in a close, Mr. Hall said, “I be- 
lieve they are holding the service in the open air; if so, I am deter- 
mined I won’t preach in that situation. It is much better to preach 
in the meeting, sir ; and if all cannot be accommodated, part of them 
had better remain outside, especially as it is a fine day.” On our ar- 
rival, we found that the service had commenced nearly half an hour. 
While I was attending to the horse, the Rev. Andrew Fuller came to 
me, and inquired from whence I brought Mr. Hall; I told him from 
Dunstable. He asked me where he was gone. I said I did not 
know—I lost him in a minute. “Pray, Mr. Fuller, what part do you 
take to-day in the service?” “Oh, I have no particular part. Mr. 
takes the principal part of the service here to-day.” He then 
went in pursuit of Mr. Hall. In a few minutes I followed ; and, after 
some inquiries, found Mr. Hall in a private room, with a pipe, his Bi- 
ble, and some tea before him. I said, “ Mr. Fuller has been looking 
for you, sir: have you seen him?” “No, I have not: what part of 
the service does he take to-day?” “Oh, sir, he says he has no par- 
ticular part assigned him; Mr. takes the lead to-day.” “ Why, 
sir, this is extraordinary : you must know, sir, that Mr. Fuller is al- 
ways at the head of these associations. Whatdid he say? How did 
he look? Did not Andrew appear cut? Well, it is the first time Mr. 
was the principal figure in a piece : but every one has his day. 
His time is short, and I hope he will make the best of it.” I men- 
tioned to Mr. Fuller Mr. Hall’s determination not to preach in the 
open air. As it was a double service, they adjourned till the after- 
noon, when Mr. Hall preached, in the meeting-house, a very striking 
sermon, from the second chapter of the Revelation, and the first verse : 
Unto the angel of the church at Ephesus, write: These things saith he 
that holdeth the seven stars in his right hand, who walketh in the midst 
of the seven golden candlesticks. 

I took no notes of the sermon at the time, but, as far as my mem- 
ory serves, Mr. Hall pursued the following ideas: That Jesus Christ 
was the Author and Source-of all moral and spiritual light. When he 
came into the world, he said, I am the light of life, I am the light of 
the world; he that believeth in me shall not walk in darkness. He 
came to dissipate the darkness of the earth, and the gross darkness 
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which covered the people. The means he employed to imbody and 
diffuse this light were by constituting Christian churches in different 
parts of the world. Believers derive a portion of light, and heat, and 

‘influence from him; and he exhorts them to /et their light so shine be- 
fore men, that others, seeing their good works, may glorify their Father 
which is in heaven. This made the light beneficial to a certain de- 
gree ; but he ordained that these scattered rays of light should be 
collected in different places as beacons, to preserve and exhibit a 
greater body of light: hence the seven churches of Asia are called 
the seven golden candlesticks, as exhibiting the light of Christianity in 
great splendour and effulgence. ‘The design of Jesus Christ has 
been to multiply these lights by increasing the number of churches in 
different parts of the world, until the whole earth is filled with his 
glory. Who holdeth the seven stars in his right hand ; denoting his 
protection and guidance to preserve their light pure, and to keep them 
from wandering. They are not to be wandering stars, but regular in 
their movements, and fixed in his hand: therefore, he holdeth them 
in his right hand. Who walketh in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks. He walketh—representing the ease, the familiarity, 
and the delight he takes in beholding the order and regularity of the 
works of his own right hand planting; and also his communion with 
them, as it is said, Genesis, lil., 8, our first parents heard the voice of 
the Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of the day. He closed 
by a powerful application of the subject to the ministers present, who 
are termed angels, or stars of the churches ; and also to their different 
members, whom he exhorted to preserve the purity of their light, lest, 
after the example of some of the seven churches, they should be re- 
buked, and have their candlestick taken out of its place. 

After service I parted with him, and drove to Market Harborough, 
delighted, beyond measure, with his conversation. 

Having spent three days with Mr. Hall, it was a relief to be alone. 
No person who has not been much with him can have any concep- 
tion of the effects produced by his uncommon weight of intellect, if I 
may be allowed the expression, pressing upon the mind. It was a 
continual flow of conversation on a variety of subjects for hours in 
succession, when he either expected his friend to converse or listen 
attentively ; and occasionally questioning him, as he proceeded, that 
he might know whether he was understood, and if his friend assented 
or dissented, or wished for farther information. Thus he kept the 
mind on the run, as it were, till it became fatigued, from which no- 
thing but retirement and solitude could recover it. Many persons, 
much my superiors, have admitted that this has frequently been the 
case with themselves ; and that they have, on such occasions, expe- 
rienced so much lassitude and headache, that it was impossible to 
give much account of his intellectual conversation. I have beard 
Mrs. Hall say, that her head has frequently been in such a state, 
that she has been obliged to cease attention to recover herself, when 
he has been drawn out in conversation upon an interesting subject. 

I think it was the following autumn, in returning from Leamington, 
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I went to Leicester, on a Saturday, to spend a Sabbath with him. 
When I arrived, I found that he was engaged to preach the next day 
at Sutton in the Elms, a village a few miles from Leicester. He 
supped with me at the inn. Early the next morning I went to Sutton, 
and heard him preach from James, iv., 13-15: Go to now, ye that say, 
To-day or to-morrow we will go into such a city, and continue there a 
year, and buy and sell, and get gain: whereas, ye know not what shall 
be on the morrow. For what is your life? Itis even a vapour, that 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away. For thal ye ought 
to say, If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or that. ‘The sermon 
was upon the folly of presuming on the future, from our absolute ig- 
norance of the events of life; and the piety and necessity of refer- 
ring all our actions and plans to the Divine will: Lf the Lord will, we 
shall live, and do this or that. “The presumption of asserting that we 
will go, appears,” said Mr. Hall, “from the consideration that we may 
not be able to go: we may be prevented by death, by sickness, or 
other calamities of a providential nature ; and if we did go into such a 
city, we might not live there a year to buy and sell; and if we did live 
to buy and sell, we could not be sure of getting gain; for riches are 
not always the lot of men of understanding and enterprise. A pious 
mind, on the contrary, will refer every thing to the Divine disposal, and 
say, If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or that.” 

After dining with me at the house of a mutual friend, he retired to 
his chamber to prepare for the afternoon’s discourse, which was found- 
ed on The wicked is driven away in his wickedness; but the righteous 
hath hope in his death. ‘The characters of the righteous and the wick- 
ed were so beautifully and correctly delineated, that I cannot do jus- 
tice by giving a slight sketch of the sermon. After this service a 
number of friends assembled to drink tea with him, but Mr. Hall was 
missing. I found him praying in a retired part of the garden. He 
was alone, and in an agony. Unconscious of my approach, with the 
deepest expressions of humility and self-abasement, he mourned over 
the imperfections of his best services, and prayed that, through the 
blood of sprinkling, the iniquity of his holy things might be forgiven. 
Like Jacob of old, he wrestled with God ; he prayed with strong cry- 
ing and tears unto Him that was able to save; and was heard in that 
he feared. I was deeply affected, and returned to the house to inform 
the company. I think he was engaged more than half an hour in 
these devotions. From the loudness of his voice, I began to be ap- 
prehensive of a return of his malady. At length I called to him, and 
said that [ wished to take my leave of him, being under the necessity 
of going a stage towards Cambridge that evening. I observed that he 
had been in tears, but was then quite calm and composed. He had 
forgotten that I was to leave him at Sutton that night. - 

Some time after this interview [ received the following note : 

“My prEar Sir, 

“ This is simply to inform you I shall be at home (God willing) next 
Lord’s Day, and it is our ordinance day. It will give Mrs. Hall and 
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“myself unfeigned pleasure to see you. With kind respects to Mrs. 
Greene, in which Mrs. H. would, | am sure, affectionately join me, 
were she within, I remain, dear sir, 

“ Yours affectionately, 


Wet eed & DAV Eig 


“ Tuesday, January, 1811. 
“ Remember, this is Tuesday. The almanac I cannot just now 
find, and am afraid of being too late for the post.” 


On the following Saturday I went to Leicester, and found him in 
good health and spirits. | think it was during this visit that he 
preached from Colossians, 1., 12: Giving thanks unto the Father, which 
huth made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light ‘The subject which occupied both morning and afternoon was, 
“ ‘The necessity of a meetness and preparation for heaven, and thanks- 
giving wherever it was experienced.” He announced his intention 
to preach a third sermon the following Sabbath, to complete the sub- 
ject. I have copious notes of the ‘wo sermons, which were remarka- 
bly striking and impressive.* He administered the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper in the morning to his Pedobaptist friends, and in the 
afternoon to the members of the s/rict Baptist church. 

{ remained with Mr. Hall till the following Wednesday. He press- 
ed me very much to stay over the Sabbath, as he wished me to hear 
the completion of the subject; adding, “I shall, in the afternoon, prove 
that, as heaven is a prepared place for a prepared people, so hell is a 
prepared place for the wicked; and have selected these words for my 
text, Judus by transgression fell, that he might go to his own place.” 
I much regretted that circumstances prevented me from complying 
with this request, and gratifying my own inclination. 

‘To those who never witnessed the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per among Dissenters, the following account may not be uninteresting. 
Mr. Hall’s manner of conducting this solemn service was as peculiar, 
affectionate, and heavenly as his preaching. When the table was 
covered with the cloth, and the elements were placed upon it, Mr. 
Hall rose (the deacons sitting on either side of him), and commenced 
by reading the authority for this commemoration, from the Ist Epistle 
to the Corinthians, 11th chapter, 23d and following verses: J have re- 
ceived of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, that the Lord 
Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, took bread, &c. 

After offering up a devout prayer for the presence and blessing of 
the Master of the feast, he proceeded to break the bread, and solemnly 
to address the communicants. The subjects of these addresses were 
the nature and design of the Lord’s Supper ; the New ‘Testament, or 
Covenant, ratified and sealed by the blood and death of the Saviour ; 
the affecting views thereby represented to us—the Lamb of God slain, 
the evil of sin, the great love of Jesus Christ in dying for us while we 
were yet enemies ; the privileges secured to us in the remission of sins, 
by faith in him, connected with the duty of self-examination—adop- 
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tion into his family—spiritual peace and joy—supplies of grace to all 
believers—the earnest of eternal life in the gift of the Spirit, and the 
hopes of glory, honour, and immortality. 

‘These and other topics he dwelt upon in a manner infinitely varicd, 
and with earnestness seldom equalled. It is impossible to forget his 
tears of penitence, gratitude, and love, when speaking of the astonish- 
ing condescension of God in admitting such créatures and rebels into 
communion with him, and investing them with the privileges and dig- 
nities of the sons of God. 

After breaking the bread, and saying, Take, eat; this is my body, 
which is broken for yous this do in remembrance of me, he first partook 
of it himself, then gave the plates to the deacons, who handed them 
round to the communicants. “A pause ensued, which was broken by 
a continuation of his*discourse, or, rather, an audible meditation on the 
scenes of Calvary, which he portrayed in such lively colours as to 
bring, as it were, the crucified Saviour immediately before us. 

When all had received the bread, he again rose and repeated the 
words, Afler the same manner also he took the cup, &c., adding, “ Let 
us give thanks.” After the second prayer he poured out the wine, 
and said, This cup is the New Testament in my blood: this do ye, as 
oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he come. 

Having partook of the wine, he gave the cups to the deacons, paus- 
ed a few minutes, and resumed his discourse ; sitting as before, and 
frequently pursuing the idea hat without shedding of blood there is no 
remission. 

Occasionally he introduced the leading thoughts of his previous ser- 
mon, which invariably had a sacramental bearing: or, if there had 
been any providential dispensation, such as an affliction or bereave- 
ment in the family of any of his members, he sympathized with them, 
and consoled their minds with the near prospect of eternity, when the 
days of mourning would be ended, and they be forever with the Lord - 
Wherefore comfort one another with these words. 

Then rising, he said, “ After supper, we are informed they sang a 
hymn. Let us sing the — hymn in the third book of Dr. Watts.” 
(He generally fixed on those sacramental hymns.) ‘The following 


was a favourite : 


“¢ How are thy glories here display’d, 
Great God, how bright they shine, 
While at thy word we break the bread, 
And pour the flowing wine !” &c. 


When the hymn had been sung, he pronounced the benediction 
with great solemnity, and added, “‘ Pray remember the poor:” a col- 
lection was then made, as is usual in all our churches. 

Mr. Hall entertained a singular opinion as to the propriety of per- 
mitting spectators to be present during the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. He never practically enforced his views, but invariably 
maintained the opinion. He said that, “in primitive times, there was 
no such custom.” In all other socie ies, none but members attended 
their private meetings; nor were spectators to this ordinance admit- 
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ted in the Church of England. He considered that a minister would 
necessarily feel disturbed in his meditations, and restrained in his ad- 
dresses, by the presence of spectators, who frequently remained from 
mere curiosity. It was his opinion that, as a pastor of a church neces- 
sarily observes many things among the members which render re- 
proof and counsel, in such seasons, both requisite and proper, the 
presence of strangers was by no means desirable. 

He was perfectly aware of the objectien to this argument, viz., 
that some persons have dated their serious impressions from attending 
as spectators. To this he replied, ‘*'That may be true; but we must 
take into consideration the unpleasantness occasioned to many mem- 
bers by having their devotions interrupted, by the consciousness of 
becoming subjects for criticism and frivolous remark for mere ‘ outer- 
court worshippers.’ Jn such seasons, the most solemn on this side 
of the grave, a stranger ought not to intermeddle.” 

The summer after my journey with him to Arnsby, Mr. Hall went 
to London, and suddenly determined to visit Cambridge. Without 
any previous intimation, he surprised us by coming on Saturday after- 
noon, by the coach, to the house of Mr. Hollick. When he knocked 
at the door, covered with dust, the old servant, as soon as he recog- 
nised Mr, Hall, started back, and appeared much frightened. Mr. 
Nollick was equally surprised at his appearance, and almost speech- 
less. Mr. Hall broke the silence by saying, “ Do not be alarmed, 
sir; I hope you are not ashamed of me. I have better clothes than 
these, sir; but the roads were so dusty that I would not travel in m 
best. I got inside of the coach at Trumpington, sir, as I did not like 
to be seen; I pulled my hat over my face, that no person might rec- 
ognise me. I mean to preach to-morrow, sir; but I shall stay only a 
day or two.” The news of Mr. Hall’s arrival spread rapidly, and was 
soon generally known through the town: every one appeared as much 
delighted as if he had been raised from the dead. We hailed the 
dawn of the Sabbath, as in days past, when we enjoyed an intellectual 
and religious feast. He remained with us till the Wednesday. Mr. 
Hollick kept open house the whole of the time, and the evening before 
Mr. Hall’s departure we filled it. 

Before leaving us, Mr. Hall promised to bring Mrs. Hall the fol- 
lowing year, to spend two or three Sabbaths, and that his future visits 
should be periodical. His parting prayer was truly affecting. One 
of the reasons that had prevented him from visiting Cambridge was, 
the unsettled state of the congregation. For a long time his loss ap- 
peared so great, and the attachment of the people towards him so 
strong, that many could not bring themselves to like any other minis- 
ter: and such was the noble character of Mr. Hall’s mind, and the 
delicacy of his feeling, that he was fearful of reviving latent partiali- 
ties, until he found the people fairly settled and united in another pas- 
tor. This I know was the case, from previous conversation with 
him. It cannot be surprising that, after exhibiting the highest possi- 
ble degree of intellectual greatness, during a residence of fourteen 
years at Cambridge, where he was universally beloved, a people ac- 
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customed to his own ministration should be indifferent to other préach- 
ers. It must be acknowledged that this was the case for many years. 
The Rev. T. C. Edmonds had then been settled among us but a short 
time, and such were his amiable feelings, that he was not the least 
surprised at this almost spiritual idolatry. 

The following autumn, Mr. Hall brought Mrs. Hall to Cambridge. 
It was a kind of jubilee to all his friends. Many persons went from 
London and other parts to hear him; and a number of distinguished 
persons of the University also attended ; indeed, more than the place 
could possibly contain. We were obliged to go nearly an hour be- 
fore the time of service to secure our seats. With the exception of 
the evening lecture, the remainder of each week was spent in visiting 
his friends. He remarked jocosely, shortly after he arrived, “I don’t 
know what I shall preach about, sir; I have brought no sermon with 
me, not even a scrap of writing, sir; you may search all my pockets 
and portmanteau, if you like.” Every sermon was delivered without 
the use of notes, and was arranged in his mind by an hour or two’s 
previous retirement. These visits were repeated about every two 
years. 

Such was Mr. Hall’s desire to see all his old friends, that, before 
he left Cambridge, one morning was set apart for the purpose of meet- 
ing those members of the church who were in the lower class of so- 
ciety. A public breakfast was provided at a friend’s house, in order 
that each of them might go and talk to him in their own way. He 
would then enter into all the minute particulars relative to their fami- 
lies, relations, deaths, marriages, &c. ; and such was his astonishing 
memory, that he could go over the history of their lives for the space 
of many years ; and this he did with so much interest, affability, and 
condescension, as made him the idol not only of the rich, but of the 
poor. This meeting, which delighted him as much as any of his oth- 
er visits, always concluded with singing and prayer. During bis pe- 
riodical returns to Cambridge, Mr. Hall breakfasted with one party, 
dined with another, and supped with a third ; and, to use his own 
words, it was as much as he could do to manage his rounds in three 
weeks. I pass over a number of these successive visits, being all 
of a similar character ; but there is one circumstance which I shall 
notice, that, up to 1817, he used to notice the “ singular identity of our 
Cambridge congregation,” such as, he said, “ could hardly be exhib- 
ited in any other place in the kingdom.” ‘There was scarcely a head 
of any of the principal families removed from the place by death or 
other circumstances for more than twenty years. The same persons 
continued to sit in the same places. Thus, when he thought of Cam- 
bridge (as he said), he could easily call to recollection the relative 
situation of every one. Since that period, how has the, scene been 
changed! how many of us have had to mourn the loss either of a wife, 
or husband, or father, or -mcther, brother, sister, or friend, and now, 
alas! of himself. ; 

In the spring of 1820 I received the following letter from Mr. 


Hall : 
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“April 28th, 1820. 
“ My DEAR Sir, 

“T sincerely thank you for your very kind letter, and beg you will 
pardon my not having earlier replied to it. I have no intention of 
coming to Langham on the occasion to which you allude, and shall 
not, therefore, have the pleasure of seeing you in your new situation. 
I have already several indispensable engagements for the ensuing sum- 
mer, which will more than occupy all the time I can spare from home ; 
and my old indisposition is such as renders travelling peculiarly irk- 
some to me. In addition to which, I find, with an advance of years, 
an increasing indisposition to locomotion, and increased attachment to 
home. It gives me sincere concern to hear that the health of Mrs. 
Greene has been exposed to such painful vicissitudes. I rejoice to 
find that it is improved, as well as your own, by your present situa- 
tion. 1 wish most earnestly you had settled at Bedford, as it is a 
most delightful place, and would have facilitated the means of more 
frequent intercourse. In leaving Cambridge, with your circumstan- 
ces, you have chosen the better part. Such is the state of trade, that 
they are not a little to be envied who are exempted from its chances 
and disquietudes. ast i 

“T have but little news toimpart. Our town and neighbourhood is 
a scene of misery on account of the severe depression of our local 
manufacture. Such is the mass of hopeless misery everywhere pre- 
senting itself to view, that it is next to impossible for a mind of an 
sensibility to be cheerful. Surely never was a country, which has 
not experienced some public convulsion, so completely ruined as ours. 
Happy, my dear friend, will it be if the dismal prospects around 
make us sigh for a better country. Surely we see enough to wean 
us from the present world, and to convince us that this is not our rest. 
Mrs. Hall is absent for a few days in the country, or she would ear- 
nestly desire her affectionate remembrance to Mrs. Greene and your- 
self; she, through mercy, is tolerable, as is also my family. I have 
now four children—a source of much anxiety, and some pleasure. Let 
me beg an interest in your prayers for them and for myself. I need 
not say how happy we should be to see you and Mrs. Greene at Lei- 
cester: few things would afford us equal pleasure. With my aflfec- 
tiovate regards to dear Mrs. Greene, 

‘T remain, dear sir, your affectionate friend, 
“Ropert Hau.” 


In the course of a few months I received the following note : 
“ My pear Sir, 

“ Being extremely hurried just at this moment, I just drop this line 
to inform you that I shall be at home on the 24th of September, when 
it will afford Mrs. Hall and myself a very high degree of pleasure to 
see you at our house. I hope this will reach you soon enough to de- 
termine you to take Leicester in your route. Mrs. H. jeins in affec- 
tionate remembrance to you and Mrs. Greene. 

“T am, dear sir, your affectionate friend, 
“ September Ith. “ Ropert Hatz. 

“P.S.—I hope you will come immediately to my house.” 
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In consequence of the above invitation, Mrs. G. and myself visited 
Leicester. We spent a week with him in his own house, and were 
highly delighted, as we never found him in better health or spirits. 
The Sabbath was his ordinance day: his congregation, as well as his 
church, had considerably increased. While we remained with him, 
he was usually alone in his study for three or four hours every morn- 
ing. He had lately suffered severely from his back, and exercise 
had become painful to him; this induced a habit of taking large doses 
of laudanum. He showed us a glass gauge which he made use of 
for estimating the quantity. When the pain was violent, or coming 
on, he took the dose in half a glass of brandy, which he said was “ to 
sheath the laudanum.” 

As none of the medical men whom Mr. Hall had consulted could 
ascertain the cause of the intense agony which he suffered, he enter- 
tained the opinion that it was supernatural, or, like Paul’s thorn in the 
flesh, a messenger of Satan sent to buffet him.* 

Mrs. Greene-had spent a week at the house of Mr. Hall some time 
before this visit. He then preached from that text in the Hebrews, 
Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation ?+ He dwelt much upon angels and spirits, 
both good and bad, and upon their mighty powers and achievements 
as recorded in the Scriptures. Mrs. Greene told me that while he 
was preaching she became alarmed, and supposed that Mr. Hall saw 
her countenance change; for he gave her an expressive look, as 
much as to say, “ Be not afraid, you may trust me now; there is no 
danger.” (He remembered that Mrs. Greene was present at Cam- 
bridge when he was taken ill while preaching upon a similar subject.) 
She often told me that she should never forget the expression of his 
countenance at the time. 

His conversation was incessant upon all subjects that he considered 
interesting, and likely to engage our attention. He said he had been 
furbishing up his Italian by a renewed attention to the verbs. A lady 
had recently visited him who well understood the language. He was 
fearful, till he made the trial in conversation, that he had forgotten his 
knowledge of it. I asked his opinion of the celebrated Machiavel, 
particularly of his work entitled “The Prince.” I told him I had a 
few months before written an essay for a periodical work, in which I 
took a favourable opinion of his character. I thought that he was a 
much-injured man; but I could only form my opinion from the transla- 
tion of “ The Prince,” and his other works, and from his life in the 
Harleian Miscellany; but that, if I might judge from the English, 
“The Prince” was merely a satirical piece. His reply was, “I be- 
lieve you are right, sir: 1 have read all his works in the Italian ; and 
* By the post-mortem examination of the body, it was ascertained that there were not less than 
ten calculi in the natural cavities of the right kidney. ‘“ These consisted of one large stone, which 
filled and dilated the central cavity, afid nine small stones, which were firmly incased in the smaller 
cavities adjoining. With the exception of one, they are all armed with sharp spikes. These cal- 
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his ‘ Prince’ I have read twice in the original, and I consider it quite 
an imaginary, irowical, and satirical work, designed to expose the sad 
effects of tyranny.” I observed that I had taken his view of the sub- 
ject, and that, as Fenelon wrote his Telemachus as a model for good 
and virtuous princes, so Machiavel might have written his “ Prince,” 
to show, not only the effects of tyranny and misrule on the happiness 
of the people, but their certain reaction upon the tyrants themselves. 
As Machiavel himself subsequently said, he has “ drawn them to the 
life in all their lineaments and colours, and I hope mankind will know 
them the better, so as to avoid them.” I was gratified in knowing 
that Mr. Hall’s opinion coincided with my own, 

Mr. Hall related an amusing circumstance which occurred shortly 
after his removal to Leicester. It appeared that, as an unpleasant feel- 
ing existed between the singers and the person who officiated as clerk 
at Harvey Lane, they persuaded Mr. Hall to dismiss him. The man 
felt it so much that Mr. Hall was induced to reinstate him in his office. 
The first Sabbath after this, the old gentleman commenced the service 
by reading that Psalin by Dr. Watts which includes the lines, 


** Now shall my head be lifted high 
Above my foes around, 
And songs of joy and viclory 
Within thy temple sound !” 


Mr. Hall said that he was walking up the aisle at the time, and the 
effect was indescribable. 

One evening our conversation turned on the subject of the war 
with America, previously to the acknowledgment of the independence 
of the United States. Mr. Hall said, “ Sir, that war was very un- 
popular, and considered to be very unrighteous by men of true liberty 
principles. My father, sir, warmly advocated the American cause. 
When I was a little boy, he took me to the school of Mr. Ryland at 
Northampton, the father of Dr. Ryland, of Bristol; this Mr. Ryland 
was very eccentric, and a violent partisan of the Americans; it was 
in the hottest period of the war, sir, and many persons were very in- 
dignant at the conduct of the English government. That war, sir, 
was considered as a crusade against the liberty of the subject and 
the rights of man. ‘The first night we arrived at Northampton from 
Arnsby, sir, the two old gentlemen (my father and Mr. Ryland) 
talked over American politics until they both became heated on the 
same side of the question. At length, Mr. Ryland burst forth in this 
manner: ‘Brother Hall, I will tell you what I would do if I were 
General Washington.’ ‘ Well,’ said my father, ‘ what would you do” 
‘Why, brother Hall, if I were General Washington, I would summon 
all the American officers: they should form a circle around me, and 
I would address them, and we would offer a libation in our own blood 
and I would order one of them to bring a lancet and a punch-bowl ; 
and he should bleed us all, one by one, into this punch-bow] ; and I 
would be the first to bare my arm; and when the punch-bowl was 
full, and we had all been bled, I would call upon every man to con- 
secrate himself to the work, by dipping his sword into the bowl, and 
entering into a solemn covenant engagement by cath, one to another, 
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and we would swear by Him that sits upon the throne, and liveth for 
ever and ever, that we would never sheath our swords while there 
was an English soldier in arms remaining in America; and that is 
what I would do, brother Hall.’ ” 

Mr. Hall said to me, “ Only conceive, sir, my situation; a poor 
little boy, that had never been out of his mother’s chimney corner be- 
fore, sir, sitting by these two old gentlemen, and hearing this conver- 
sation about blood. Sir, I trembled at the idea of being left with 
such a bloody-minded master. Why, sir, I began to think he would 
no more mind bleeding me, after my father was gone, than he would 
killing a fly. I quite expected to be bled, sir.” 

I observed to Mr. Hall, that this reminded me of the strong lan- 
guage made use of in the houses of Parliament on the iniquity and 
impolicy of this war, by Lord Chatham and Mr. Fox, and by Mr. 
Burke in his best days, when liberty glowed in his bosom. In one 
of his speeches he introduced the story of the “man and the wolf.” 
He drew the parallel between the man and the British government. 
The ministers said they had a right to tax the Americans, as they 
were the liege subjects of this country: so said the man in the fable, 
“T have a right to shear the wolf, for God and nature gave man do- 
minion over the beast of the field, the fowl of the air, and the fish of 
the sea; therefore I have a right to shear the wolf.” But his neigh- 
bour replied, “ My good friend, have you ever calculated the hazard 
and the danger of the experiment in catching and shearing the wolf?” 
“Oh no, but I have a right to shear him.” “ Well, if you will be so 
mad and obstinate, go; only take care that the wolf does not shear 

ou.” 

Mr. Hall had a high opinion of the talents and piety of his father. 
He said, “ My father, sir, was a man of genius, and possessed a pow- 
erful mind ; he was one of the last of the race of ministers who preach- 
ed allegorically. One of the finest practical sermons I ever heard 
him deliver was from those singular words, The snuffers and the can- 
dlestick were of pure gold. Mr. Hall repeated the parts of the sermon 
to us from memory for half an hour or more. It was very ingenious. 
I only recollect the principal ideas: “These words were emblemati- 
cal of the purity required in the Christian character, as golden can- 
dlesticks, which were to be employed in their Master’s use. ‘They 
must be pure as fine gold ; hence the frequent allusion in Scripture to 
the term gold—As gold tried in the fire, &c. ‘The snuffers, also, were 
to be of pure gold. Their uses: they were employed for the purpose 
of improving the light, not to put it out; this is typical of the value, 
the necessity and advantage of Christian reproof and admonition, 
which should be used, as snuffers, with caution and with a steady 
hand, lest, in removing the excrescences, and endeavouring to improve 
the light, you should extinguish it; there must be no rashness or im- 
proper feelings. Our motives must be pure as gold, in order to refine 
and brighten the character, to give light to all around, like a city sel on 
a hill, which cannot be hid,” &c., &e. 

Mr. Hall informed me of the loss he had sustained by a London 
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bookseller, to the amount of several hundred pounds, which were part 
of the profits arising from his publications. He was perfectly tran- 
quil, and pitied rather than condemned the person.* ‘This afforded me 
an opportunity of requesting him to repair the loss by publishing a 
volume of sermons. I suggested two or three favourite discourses to 
him. “Oh, sir,’ he replied, “it would be a great undertaking for me: 
there would be not only the manual labour of whiting and preparing 
them for the press, but I have great difficulty in pleasing myself. I 
have ideas, sir, that I cannot express in any language so as to give 
another person an adequate conception of them. I never write any 
thing, sir, for the press, without Dr. Johnson’s large dictionary on the 
table, as that is the standard, you know, sir, of the English language : 
by this means I get the proper acceptation of the words, in order to 
convey my meaning.” I said, “ But, sir, you never have this difficulty 
in the pulpit in the choice of expressions. Your friends always ad- 
mire your peculiar felicity in the choice of words, and the adaptation 
of them to the precise ideas. We have frequently remarked that, if it 
were possible to take your sermons as delivered extempore, they might 
be immediately printed. | assure you, sir, without the least flattery, 
I have heard sermons from you superior to any you have published.” 
“No, sir,” he replied, “that is impossible ; it is only your partiality ; 
they cannot be so correct and finished as when they are prepared in 
the closet. Besides, sir, you must remember that the eye and the ear 
are very different critics: what will pass on bearing, the eye would 
immediately detect.” “ Yes, sir,” I replied ; “ but, on the other hand, 
you must recollect there is the fire of the sanctuary, and the enthusi- 
asm kindled by the subject, and the excitement of an audience, all 
calculated to produce strains of eloquence which cannot be recalled 
or invented in retirement. However, I am not singular in this opin- 
ion, sir; our friend, Dr. Gregory, has frequently made similar re- 
marks.” ‘Well, sir, there may be something in what you say, but 
he is partial too.” I begged that he would pardon the suggestion, and 
reminded him of the claims of his rising family, adding, ‘* Now, sir, 
if you will prepare one volume of sermons for the press, I will en- 
gage to give you a thousand pounds immediately for it, and you shall 
have no farther trouble with printers or booksellers.” ‘ Ah, sir,” he 
replied, ‘you talk like a man of business who has been accustomed 
to work for money. Why, sir, 1 could not write for money : impos- 
sible! I should continually be thinking of the rule of three. If a 
volume of sermons would fetch a thousand pounds, how much would 
it be for a sermon? and how much for a page? and how much for 


* This instance was one of very many which illustrated Mr. Hall’s kindness and disi 5 
ness. The bookseller referred to belonged to Mr, Hall’s denomination, and for the Lene ae 
family, blended trade with his ministry. As might be expected, he was not very successful in ei- 
ther. At the time of his bankruptcy, he owed Mr. Hall about £300, the proceeds of his funeral ser- 
mon for the Princess Charlotte, which passed through sixteen editions.* ‘I am very sorry, sir,” 
said he to a friend ; ** Mr. B. isa very worthy man. Half a man in the ministry, and half a man in 
business, spoils both, sir. He was once very kind to me, sir, and I shall try to think no more about 
it.’ He was urged to prove the debt, and take his portion of the dividend paid, but his reply was 
“No, sir, let it be divided among the other creditors ; many of them do not know his character 80 
well as I do, and a good dividend will tend to raise him in their estimation.” —B. 


* See vol. i., p. 177-201. 
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aline? Why, sir, it would so engross my imagination, I could not 
get on at all; the very process would absolutely stultify me.” 

About this period he had read Mills’s History of India, of which he 
gave me an aceount, and was quite delighted with it, from its having 
enlarged his knowledge of Indian affairs. He said that he had never 
understood the East Indian question so well before, and that he was 
an advocate for the extinction of the charter, which he considered was 
a monopoly equally injurious to both countries. 

On the day of his weekly lecture, while at dinner, he appeared 
very thoughtful, and at length said, “I mean to preach to-night from 
these words: Lord, thou hast heen our dwelling-place in all generations. 
Did you ever hear me from that text at Cambridge?” I replied in 
the affirmative. ‘“ Well, then, I must change my subject, sir; for, as 
you have heard it before, I shall not like to preach from it again.” 
Mr. Hall had a great objection for any of his friends to hear him a 
second time from any text, although his manner of treating it would 
be very different. I begged that he would not change it, as I should 
like much to hear him preach from it again. After some persuasion, 
he consented ; and a wonderful sermon it was. He spoke of the Di- 
vine Being as “a rest, the home and dwelling-place of his people.” I 
remember one striking sentence, which produced an effect almost in- 
describable: “ All worlds meet in thee, thou vast Sensorium of the 
universe!” He alluded to home as a man’s dwelling-place ; that, 
however distant a man may be on a journey, amid all the difficulties, 
trials, and treatment he meets with, he consoles his mind with fre- 
quent thoughts of home: in which spot, however humble, is associ- 
ated all that is tender and endearing in the relations of life. In such 
circumstances, he frequently anticipates the welcome which awaits 
him on his return. The Divine Being is that to a Christian which 
home is to a weary traveller: it is his dwelling-place, the stay, the 
solace, the centre and rest of his spirit; and hence he is constantly 
anticipating his arrival at home. But then it becomes necessary, be- 
fore these complacent thoughts of the Divine Being can be properly 
entertained, that the breach should be repaired. Sin has made a 
breach between God and his creatures; Jesus Christ is the great re- 
patrer of the breach: we must, therefore, be reconciled to God, through 
the death of his Son, who is our peacemaker; who hath assured us 
there is room enough in his Father’s house for all his people: In my 
Father’s house there are many dwelling-places ; if it were not so, 1 wowld 
have told you. I go to prepare a place for you, &c. 

We had made up our minds to return the following day, but had 
not mentioned this to Mr. Hall, knowing that we should have a diffi- 
culty in leaving him. ‘The next morning, on meeting Mrs. Greene, 
he thus accosted her: “I am quite astonished, madam, to find you are 
out of your mind.” Mrs. G. was much alarmed at this sudden attack, 
and said, “I really do not know what you mean, Mr. Hall.” “ Why, 
ma’am, from what you said to Mrs. Hall last night, you must be out 
of your mind; she tells me that you and Mr. Greene intend to leave 
us to-day. If you do so, I shall consider that we have not made you 
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comfortable, especially as you have travelled such a long way to see 
us. I cannot think of your going so soon.” When he came into the 
breakfast-room, he expostulated with me. I said that we had already 
stayed longer than we intended ; but if he would allow us to go the 
next morning in peace, with his blessing, we would consent to remain 
till the morrow. “I will make no promise,” was his reply: suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof. Such was the great kindness 
of this amiable and extraordinary man. We left, the fullowing day, 
with great regret. 
« July 21, 1822. 
‘My pear FRIEND, 

“JT write in the utmost haste, to inform you that we shall be very 
happy to see you and Mrs. Greene next Saturday, to spend the Lord’s 
Day with us, and as much time afterward as you can make convenient. 
I shall most certainly be at home ; and it will be most gratifying to me 
and Mrs. Hall to see you and Mrs. Greene. As to returning with 
you, I must at present decline it; I have already been so very much 
out this summer, and have other engagements. Mrs. Hall unites with 
me in most affectionate remembrances to you and Mrs. Greene. 

“T am, dear sir, 
_“ Yours most affectionately, 
“ RoperT Hav.” 


I received this letter at Oundle, in Northamptonshire, and imme- 
diately went to Leicester alone in my gig, with the hope of bringing 
Mr. Hall back to spend a week with us. He consented to my request, 
on my promising to bring him home by the following Sabbath. Be- 
fore commencing our journey he prayed earnestly for his family, and 
commended his friend and himself to the protection of Almighty God, 
particularly praying “for preservation, that the stones of the field may 
be in league with us.” 

We had not been long on the road before the sky became over- 
charged, and it seemed to gather clouds as for a tempest. We had 
many indications of a storm before our arrival at Market Harborough. 
On entering the town, I said, “I hope, sir, you will lay down your 
pipe, as it does not look well to smoke when passing through a town.” 
‘Oh dear, sir,” was his reply, “that does not signify ; it is not as if I 
were a stranger; everybody knows me here, sir; it will be thought 
nothing of.” “ But, indeed, in a town, sir, it does not look well.” 
However, when we reached the first house he laid down his pipe, 
and said, with great archness and playfulness, ‘‘ There, to please your 
majesty, I have laid down my pipe.” 

While we were at dinner the tempest came on. There was much 
thunder and lightning, accompanied with violent rain. Mr. Hall was 
quite delighted at having escaped the storm. As soon as the weather 
cleared up, we set off for the next stage. He lighted his pipe at the 
first turnpike, and became exceedingly interesting. The direction to 
the man at the gate was “to place his thumb at the top of the pipe 
and put the bowl into the fire,” but when he brought it he put the 
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pipe into his mouth to try if it was lighted, which Mr. Hall observed, 
and chided him for so doing; immediately the man wiped the pipe 
with his apron, and presented it, which called forth the thanks and 
admiration of Mr. Hall, adding, “ How very respectfully the man be- 
haved to us, sir.” When we reached Rockingham Forest, he said, 
“I never was here before: how beautiful! how natural! this is true 
forest scenery. Only think, sir; we may imagine ourselves carried 
back to the time of Robin Hood and Little John: I dare say it was 
much in the same state at that period, and extended to the other for- 
ests below Nottingham. Only observe those thickets, sir; what ad- 
vantages they afford for concealment! we may imagine Robin Hood 
and Little John in one of them.” As we advanced towards Corby, I 
told him that he would see a dull, poverty-looking village. After we 
had passed through it, as nothing seemed to escape his notice, he said, 
“I cantet agree with you, sir, that it is a poverty-looking village ; I 
am agreeably disappointed. I observed there were no broken panes 
in the windows, and that is no sign of poverty, sir. ‘Then the houses 
are mostly built of stones, pointed; that is no sign of poverty, sir. 
Then many of the chimneys are built of the same kind of stone, point- 
ed, and in a good state of repair; that is no sign of poverty, sir.” As 
I perceived that he was determined to like it, from a playful opposi- 
tion, I dropped the subject. 

We observed another storm gathering, and therefore hastened to- 
wards Weldon. Just as we entered the town, and were under shelter 
in a gateway at the inn, the rain fell in torrents. After tea it cleared 
up. I again ordered the gig to be prepared. ‘The face of the sky 
appeared very doubtful when we commenced the last stage, which 
was a distance of eight miles. Suddenly the sun burst through the 
clouds, and for the last five miles we had a beautiful, serene sum- 
mer’s evening. Mr. Hall was in high spirits, and in a devotional 
frame of mind. He considered that our escape from the violence of 
the tempest was quite providential. ‘* Why, sir,” said he, “if we had 
been exposed to this tempest, we might have taken our deaths from 
cold; we could have found no shelter, for the trees would have been 
dangerous; and no clothing could have protected us: we should 
have been wet through.” “It is a great mercy, sir,” I replied. He 
then exclaimed, “Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within 
me, bless his holy name.” 1 added, “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits.” Mr. Hall continued, “Who forgiveth all 
thine inigquities ; who healeth all thy diseases.” And then addressing 
me, “Go on, sir; I think we can manage between us to repeat the 
whole Psalm. It is a beautiful Psalm, sir.” I continued, “ Wio re- 
deemeth thy life from destruction ; who crowneth thee with  loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercies.” ‘Thus we responded, alternately, to the end, 
and saw fresh beauties iw this song of thanksgiving. We arrived 
safe, about nine o’clock, at the end of our journey. : 

Mr. Hall was delighted with this part of the country, and particu- 
larly with the beautiful woodland scenery, which is studded with no- 
blemen’s seats for several miles, in a semicircular form, from south to 
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north, near Oundle. The first is Barnwell Castle, the seat of the 
Duke of Buccleugh; next to this is the seat of Lord Lilford; then 
the residence of the Lady Fitzpatrick, at Farming Woods, formerly 
belonging to Lord Ossory. ‘Then the lordship of Biggen, now belong- 
ing to Watts Russel, Esq.; Lord Cardigan’s seat, at Dean; Lord 
Westmoreland’s, at Aythorpe; Earl Carysfort’s, at Elton ; and last, 
not least, Earl Fitzwilliam’s, that prince of noblemen, at Milton. Such 
a cluster of noblemen’s seats, perhaps, is not to be found so near any 
other market-town in the kingdom. Lhave been informed that, du- 
ring the last war, oak timber was annually shipped from these woods 
and forests, to the amount of half a million sterling, for the use of his 
majesty’s dock-yards. Mr. Hall appeared interested with this inform- 
ation. A return of the pain in his back, unfortunately, prevented him 
from riding out to gratify his curiosity. He was therefore necessita- 
ted to have recourse to large doses of laudanum every night, in order 
to alleviate his extreme suilering. He generally took a pipe with him 
when be retired to his chamber, being in the habit of rising in the 
night, and reclining on the bedside carpets, for the purpose of smo- 
king and reading for an hour or two, when wakelul, or when the pain 
came on. | lent him a volume of Beddome’s Sermons, which he read 
through during this visit. | inquired his opinion of the sermons. He 
was delighted with them, and surprised when I teld him that they had 
not reached a second edition. ‘I am astonished at that, sir, for they 
are very evangelical, and there is a good choice of subjects: there is 
a bone, and sinew, and marrow in them, that shows a great mind. I 
like them, sir, because they are so full of thought; they furnish mat- 
ter for the mind to dwell upon, It is true they are very short; but it 
must be remembered that they are posthumous, and were never in- 
tended for publication: they are little more than skeletons. I like 
them the better for their compactness. It shows the taste of the age, 
sir: they would have been more approved had they been long, and 
verbose, and showy. ‘They supply materials for thinking, sir: some 
persons, however, don’t like to think, sir. In short, sir, 1 do not know 
any sermons of the kind equal to them in the English language. I be- 
lieve they are destined to be much more extensively read and apprecia- 
ted.” 1 mentioned several instances in which we had lent them, and 
they had been found eminently useful; in families, and in sick-cham 
bers, where they could be read in twenty minutes, without fatigue to 
the patient. 

He preached one evening, during his visit to Oundle, from Man 
dieth and wasteth away: yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he ? 
He chose this subject on account of several recent deaths in our fam- 
ily connexions. The discourse was very impressive, particularly that 
part of it in which he pursued the inquiry, Where is he? For a few 
minutes he gave us one of the finest metaphysical disquisitions upon 
matter and spirit that | ever heard or read. His object was to prove 
that matter is. infinitely divisible ; and that the soul is independent, 
and will go into a separate state. Man giveth wp the ghost. Here he 
showed the folly and absurdity, as well as the unscriptural notion, of 
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the doctrine of materialism; and, with great solemnity, pursued the 
inquiry, Where is he? He followed the spirit of a good man to his 
entrance into the heavenly state ; “ he piereed the invisible world, and 
tooked into eternity,” and described the blessedness of the dead who die 
in the Lord. He then referred to the condition of the wicked man: 
Where is HE? and described the awful situation of those who die in 
thetr sins ; that one of the severest denunciations of the Saviour was, 
that they should die in their sins. If ye believe not that I am (he is 
supplied by the translators here, improperly), ye shail die in your sins.” 
He repeated it with great emphasis and earnestness, “ Die in your 
sins !” then entered into a warm expostulation, “ Why will ye die, O 
house of Israel? why will ye die ?” with invitations to come to the 
Saviour for life. I took no notes of this sermon, which I regret. 

It is impossible to give an accurate account of the various topics of 
conversation which passed in the course of the week, while Mr. Hall 
was with us. Never did we enjoy his company so much. When 
free from pain, he experienced that exquisite state of feeling descri- 
bed by Dr. Paley, when speaking of the “transition from pain to ease, 
which none knew but those who have experienced it.” At such 
times he became quite playful and entertaining ; at other times he was 
serious and devout. Mr. Hall was pre-eminently a man of prayer. 
When reading the Scriptures in the family, he pursued an admirable 
plan for exciting attention by occasional observations on particular pas- 
sages, or on the phraseology of the text, and by inducing a few min- 
utes’ conversation by interrogatory remarks: “ ‘That is very striking: 
did you observe it in that connexion? What do you think of that, sir? 
How absurd, on the Socinian notion, is this language! Why, sir, it 
would be quite nonsense.” 

On the Saturday morning we left Oundle for Leicester. Mr. Hall 
was fond of fast driving, but wished for a long time at the different 
places where we rested. “Now give me all the time you can, sir, 
when we stop. It is a maxim with me, that the present place is the 
best place. You know, sir, I can lie on three chairs and ease my 
back. We nced not hurry to get to Leicester, sir; it will be quite 
time enough if we arrive by ten cr eleven o’clock. Mrs. Hall will 
not expect me earlier. She will be surprised to see me before that 
time, and I do not want to meet any person to-night.” I remonstra- 
ted, knowing the difficulty there was in getting him to start. “ Well 
then, sir, we will say not before nine o’clock, if you please.” This 
preliminary settled, he started the subject of the funds. “I do not 
know,” said he, “‘ how it is that I never could understand the princi- 
ple of the funding system, particularly the sinking fund. I cannot see 
how the debt is to be redeemed by it: perhaps it is owing to my stu- 
pidity. Now, sir, 1 wish that you would give me some information 
about this financial arrangement.” I said that, unless the sinking fund 
was intended to mystify and deceive, I could not account for it. Would 
it not be better to pay off annually a portion of the debt, on a plan 
similar to that which is adopted in common life? For example, if a 
man owes a thousand pounds, and has no capital to pay it, but is in 
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the receipt of an income of three hundred a year, he agrees with his 
creditors to pay one hundred per annum towards the amount for which 
he is indebted. Thus the debt and interest are annually diminished, 
and both parties are benefited. Mr. Hall condemned the present sys- 
tem, and then launched forth against it. I soon discovered that he un- 
derstood more of the subject than he would acknowledge, which was 
his usual plan for eliciting conversation. He was well acquainted 
with the writings of Dr. Price, and other political economists ; he then 
eulogized Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, especially his principles 
of free trade and the subdivision of labour. “These,” said Mr. Hall, 
“are sure principles, sir ; and they are destined to triumph.” In short, 
there was not a subject connected with general knowledge the gener- 
al principles of which he did not understand. Persons were sure to 
derive instruction from Mr. Hall, if they drew him into conversation ; 
either by not assenting, or by modest inquiries for information. His 
talents would have rendered him a first-rate statesman, being well ac- 
quainted with international law and the rights of belligerants. He 
had read and studied Grotius, Vattel, and the most celebrated author- 
ities. By his brilliant and overpowering eloquence, he would have 
shone as a Star of the first magnitude in either house of Parliament. 
With the science of jurisprudence he was well acquainted: he had 
an extensive knowledge of the common, civil, and canon laws. I 
have heard barristers with whom he has conversed, and who were 
absolutely astonished at his knowledge of these subjects, exclaim, 
“Where could this man get this wisdom?” ‘They have frequently de- 
clared that they learned more in two or three hours from him, respect- 
ing the general principles of law, than they had done from bovuks. 

We arrived safely at Leicester, after breaking the shafts of my gig 
by the additional weight which was thrown upon them by a contrived 
horizontal position of Mr. Hall for the purpose of alleviating the pain 
in his back. Mrs. Hall was anxious to learn whether Mr. Hall was 
aware that it was the time of the assizes at Leicester, when many of 
the barristers attended his meeting-house. I told her that, as he had 
not alluded to the circumstance, | did not think he recollected it. She 
begged that I would not mention it, as it was too late, and it might 
make Mr. Hall uneasy ; and we knew that it would not matter if he 
were thrown upon his resources. : 

When Mr. Hall arrived at the meeting-house there were a number 
of the barristers present. As soon as he entered the pulpit, I saw, by 
the expression of his countenance, that he recognised them ; but it 
was remarkable that, had he been informed of the event, he could 
scarcely have fixed on a subject more useful and appropriate. The 
discourse was founded on these words, The truth as it is in Jesus ¢ 
not as it is in Moses, in Paul, or any other authority, but rH truth as 
tt is in Jusus.* It was observed that most of the barristers appeared 
to feel oppressed by the closeness of attention which was requisite ful- 
ly to estimate the weight of evidence produced. Any person who 


* The notes of this sermon may be found in this volume.—B. 
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was not in the secret would have imagined that it was prepared for 
the occasion. 

As we were walking home, I said to Mr. Hall, “ What an aston- 
ishing sermon you have given us this morning, sir! I never heard 
you deliver a discourse with so much rapidity.” ‘ Why, sir,” he re- 
plied, “my only chance of getting through was by galloping on as fast 
as J could: I was thrown on my resources, and had no conception 
of its being the assizes till 1 entered the pulpit and saw the counsel- 
lors. I never preached from that subject before, sir.” I said, “ But 
when could you prepare the sermon, sir? for we have been together 
all the week, and you have had no time.” “ Why, sir, I will tell you; 
I thought of it at intervals, and during the night. Beddome’s Ser- 
mons, which you lent me, suggested the subject, and I fixed the 
outline in my mind, and perhaps was excited by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of men of talent.” 

Being desirous to learn from Mr. Hall the particulars of the inter- 
view between the celebrated Mr. Hone and himself, | mentioned to 
Mr. Hall that 1 had been informed Mr. Hone called upon him, at 
Watford, for an explanation and an apology, and that he complied 
with the request. “ Well, sir, what of that? Who told you? What 
have you heard?” I replied, “ [t has been stated that Mr. Hone con- 
sidered his reputation was injured by being coupled with Carlile, in 
the Reply to the Strictures in the Christian Guardian, where he is 
charged with blasphemy. He denied the charge, and begged to be 
informed on what work or passage in his writings the charge was 
founded. “ There can be no mistake, sir,” said Mr. Hone, “ for in 
the next page you define blasphemy, which you say is ‘the speaking 
contumeliously of God?” “ Well, sir,” said Mr. Hall, “ the account 
is mainly correct; I was wrong, and I certainly did apologize to Mr, 
Hone ; there is nothing contrary to true dignity in that, sir. I once 
made you an apology when you were a young man, sir, on discover- 
ing that I had been mistaken. ‘I'o confess an error is an act of com- 
mon justice between man and man.* Now, sir, I will tell you the 
sequel. I said, ‘I am not acquainted, Mr. Hone, with your writings ; 
but [ am bound to believe you when you say that you have never 
made use of blasphemous language, and that you are a believer in 
Christianity ; but by some means I have received the impression, in 
common with several other persons, that you cherished the same prin- 
ciples with Carlile. I hope, sir, as that is not the case, that you will 
take an early opportunity of making your belief known to the public ; 
it will be the best method of doing away with the unfavourable im- 
pression.’ Mr. Hone left me perfectly satisfied.t Sir,” he continued, 
“it is false honour, and false dignity, when we refuse to apologize 
for an error. Men frequently subject themselves to the necessity 


3 see aes aqqs 

* See this edition of Mr. Hall’s Works, vol. iii., p. 259, letter liii. to the Rey. James Phillips. 
he clase deny myself the pleasure of placing on record, in this place, the fact that Mr. Hone, a 
man of splendid talents and learning, whose name is identified with the literature of his country, 
but who was long entangled in the meshes of infidelity, became, for many years before his death, a 


i d eminent Christian. More transparency of mind or warmth of heart I never expect to 
a beers on earth. Itwas my happiness and profit to enjoy his friendship, and to be charmed with 
his childlike simplicity and fervent devotion. His name will long be fragrant to a large circle of 
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either of telling a lie,* or hazarding their own lives, or the life of a 
fellow creature, merely to support an imaginary dignity.” “ Yes, sir,” 
I replied: “this reminds me of a circumstance which occurred some 
few years since, at the opening of a new session in Parliament. The 
late Mr. Whitbread having inveighed, in strong terms, against the 
conduct of Mr. Perceval’s administration, was called to order by Mr. 
Perceval, who rose, with great warmth, and said the honourable gen- 
tleman was pursuing the same course of argument and invectives, in 
opposing the measures of government, as he had done in the former 
sessions ; and then became quite personal, adding, ‘So true is it— 
“ Destroy the web of sophistry, in vain; 
The creature’s at its dirty work again.” 

Mr. Whitbread instantly called him to order, and demanded satisfae- 
tion for such contemptuous language. Mr. Perceval, instead of ac- 
knowledging his error and making a direct apology, shielded himself 
by the subterfuge that ‘he did not mean anything personal.’ Now, 
sir, not only Mr. Whitbread, but all who heard or read Mr. Perceval’s 
language, must know that he was personal. The whole point was 
in the words ‘the creature’ and ‘the dirty work’ stripped of its per- 
sonality, there could be no meaning in the allusion.” “ Certainly not,” 
said Mr. Hall; “‘ Mr. Perceval ought at once to have expressed his 
regret for having wounded the feelings of Mr. Whitbread, or confessed 
that he had been betrayed by the heat of debate, and have begged his 
pardon ; that, sir, would have been noble and truly dignified.” 

While Mr. Hall was at all times willing to concede to the rights of 
others, he was equally tenacious of his own; and such was his com- 
manding appearance, that none dared to commit the slightest rudeness 
in his company. 

Some years before this period, he learned, from undoubted author- 
ity, that a clergyman of his acquaintance had made some unjust and 
illiberal charges against the Baptists and himself. An explanation 
was demanded, which was for a long time delayed. Mr. Hall, con- 
sequently, declined all intercourse with the clergyman. ‘Two mutual 
friends at length waited on Mr. Hall, to inquire the terms upon which 
he would meet this gentleman at a dinner-party. He replied, that he 
had not the slightest objection to do so, provided their friend would 
either make him an apology, or declare that he did not allude to him- 
self directly or indirectly. On this being stated to the gentleman, he 
chose the latter alternative. The parties met, and a partial reconcil- 
iation took place. When Mr. Hall informed me of the circumstance, 
I said, “ You know, sir, from the best authority, that he did allude to 
you, both directly and indirectly.” “ Very well, sir,” he replied, 
“ Mr. had his choice, either to deny it or to make an apology. 
If he chose to tell a lie, that is not my concern; my honour, as a 
gentleman and a minister, is satisfied.” 

On the Christian duty of forgiveness, Mr. Hall was of opinion that 


attached friends, who will cherish the remembrance of his Christian virt i , 
vocacy of the principles of civil and religious liberty.—B. Sbetaped este ge 


Pee Bacon says, “‘ When a man lieth he is brave towards God and a coward towards men,”— 
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the injury or offence ought first to be acknowledged according to the 
words of our Saviour: Take heed to yourselves ; if thy brother tres- 
pass against thee, rebuke him, and if he repent, forgive him ; and if he 
trespass against thee seven times a day, and seven limes in a day turn to 
thee, saying. I repent, thou shalt forgive him. 

Mr. Hall showed me his copy of Walton’s Polyglot, and explained 
some of its various readings. ‘This led to a discussion of several pas- 
sages in the Hebrew text. Iasked his opinion of the eighty-fourth 
Psalm, part of which appeared to be unintelligible, both in the com- 
mon English version, and in the version by Cranmer. He imme 
diately turned to the Psalm, and translated it into English. When 
reading the fifth verse, he said, ‘“‘ You are right, sir; there is a diffi- 
culty ; | think the sense cannot be given without paraphrase.” 

On my expressing my surprise at the facility with which Mr. Hall 
read the original, he replied, ‘* Why, sir, it has become familiar to me 
by practice. I make a point of translating a chapter or psalm every 
day ; and, if you remember, I took lessons from Lyon, the Hebrew 
professor at Cambridge. I studied the language when at Bristol, but 
afterward neglected it.” Mr. Hall insisted on the importance of 
reading with points, and of paying great attention to the irregular 
verbs. 

I asked his opinion of the translation of the request of Naaman, the 
Assyrian leper, 2 Kings, v., 18. Mr. Hall turned to the passage. I 
observed that, if the verbs would allow of the past tense, it would read 
thus: “ Concerning this thing will the Jehovah pardon thy servant, in 
my lord’s going into the house of Rimmon to bow himself there, when 
he /eaned on my hand, and I bowed myself in the house of Rimmon: 
in my bowing in the house of Rimmon, will Jehovah extend pardon, I 
pray, to thy servant in this thing?” I observed, “This would give a 
consistency to the whole story: here is a sense of guilt and deep 
anxiety on the part of Naaman; a mind awakened to the knowledge 
of Jehovah as the on/y living and true God, and an expression of an 
earnest desire for pardon. ‘Then the answer of the prophet harmo- 
nizes: Go in peace; as much as to say, He will pardon you.” Mr. 
Hall replied, “ There is a difficulty in the passage ; but let us consult 
Poole’s Synopsis.” He did so, and read the paraphrase. “No, Site 
he continued, ‘‘ Poole is against you; he contends that it must be re- 
garded as an employment of Naaman, ew officio, as a minister of state 
in his personal attendance on his master, and not in a religious ca- 
pacity.” Mr. Hall added, “I have my doubts about the passage.” 
I thought, however, that he seemed inclined to the sense given by 
Poole, whom he praised as a very valuable writer, and then dropped 
the subject. ; 

Mr. Hall frequently observed, as the result of his researches, that 
the obvious popular sense of a Scripture passage was generally the 
true sense. 

The following morning I left Leicester, in company witk Mrs Hall, 
who remained with us about three weeks. After her return, Mrs. 
Greene received the following letter from Mr. Hall: 
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* August 30, 1822, 


“My pear Mapam, 

“ Agreeably to your desire, I sit down to write a few lines, to inform 
you of Mrs. Hall’s safe arrival. She got to Leicester about eight 
o’clogk on Wednesday evening, a good deal fatigued with the journey, 
and complaining very much with a headache. During the greater 
part of the ride she had for her companions two Frenchmen, who be- 
haved with great civility ; after they had left, a very rough, unsocial 
being accompanied her during the remainder of her journey. Since 
her return, she has pretty well recovered her fatigue; and with the 
exception of some pain in her face and cheeks, is in tolerable health. 
She desires me to express the deep sense she entertains of the great 
kindness she met with under your hospitable roof, and, with her ac- 
knowledgments on that score, you must permit me, however inade- 
quately, to express my own. It was unfortunate for her that repeated 
attacks of indisposition prevented her from availing herself of all the 
advantages of her situation; had she been capable of taking more air 
and exercise, [ have little doubt she would have derived essential 
benefit from the excursion. I am sorry, On your own account, she 
was so poorly, because I am conscious that an invalid is at best but a 
troublesome inmate, capable of giving much trouble with little pleasure 
in return. I most sincerely thank you and dear Mr. Greene for your 
kind attention, which left nothing undone which friendship could dic- 
tate, towards the alleviation of her complaint. I believe regular ex- 
ercise, could she be prevailed upon to take it, would do more for her 
than any medicine; her whole system needs to be braced and 
strengthened. I shall endeavour to exert myself to the utmost to in- 
duce her to be frequently in the air, and to take as much exercise as 
she can bear without fatigue: if to this she could be prevailed upon 
to take bark and red wine, I think it would be of great benefit to her. 
When she is worst, I uniformly find the most difficulty to prevail upon 
her to take what might be beneficial. The rest of my family are, 
through mercy, tolerably well. It will give Mrs. Hall and myself the 
greatest pleasure to see you at Leicester: we fully anticipate that 
pleasure, at the farthest, should we be spared to see another summer. 
Mrs. Hall unites with me in most grateful and affectionate remem- 
brances to you and Mr. Greene. 

“T am, dear madam, your affectionate friend, 
“ Ropert Haru.” 


“September 24, 1893. 
“My pear Frienn, 


“Tt is a serious disappointment to Mrs. Hall, as well as to myself, 
that we have not, before this, enjoyed the pleasure of a visit from you 
and Mrs. Greene at Leicester. I have had such a succession of en- 
gagements, as, combined with yours, have hitherto deprived us of that 
pleasure, and write now to inform you that next week I shall certainly 
be at home, and if you and dear Mrs. Greene can favour us with your 
company then, we shall esteem it a great favour. On the 7th of next 
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month I am engaged to preach at Kimbolton; the next day at St. 
Ives ; and shall spend the succeeding Sabbath at Cambridge. 

“Mrs. Hall will, I believe, accompany a friend of hers to London 
in about a fortnight hence; so that the time I have suggested is, I 
fear, the only one previous to next winter. Should you decline our 
proposal respecting that time (which, however, I earnestly hope you 
will not), let me entreat you to promise us a visit during the winter. 
There are many fine days in that season when travelling is not un- 
pleasant; and no season is so favourable to social fireside enjoyment. 
I hope, however, we may promise ourselves the pleasure of seeing 
you next week. Mrs. Hall is gone with three of our children to Ma- 
rine Baths, in this neighbourhood, from whence I am going to fetch 
her on Saturday. It is with her knowledge, and by her request, that 
I have suggested next week as the time when we hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing you. Her reason for going to the Baths was not 
so much the state of her own health as that of our children, particu- 
larly the youngest, who has been very poorly along time. Mrs. [all 
unites with me in most affectionate and grateful remembrances to you 
and to Mrs. Greene. It will be a great disappointment to her, as 
well as to myself, not to see you. 

“T remain, my dear friend, 
“ Yours most affectionately, 
“Ropert Hatz.” 


On receiving this invitation, I wrote to fix the day of our being with 
Mr. Hall at Leicester; preferring to go there at once, rather than de- 
fer our visit till the winter. 

On the Saturday after our arrival, we took breakfast in his study ; 
and, after family prayer, I remained alone with him. About eleven 
o’clock I arose, observing that he would probably wish to prepare for 
the Sabbath. He replied, “ Oh no, sir, don’t go yet: sit down; I want 
to have a little talk. I do not know what subject to select. [ have 
been preaching here so long, that I find great difficulty in fixing upon 
new subjects ; and you know, sir, I do not like to preach the same 
sermons again.” “ Why, sir,’ I replied, “ you never had any diff- 
culty of this kind at Cambridge: you generally expounded in the 
morning, and we observed that the exposition suggested a topic for 
the afternoon discourse ; and you will remember that, in addition to 
your stated expositions, you frequently selected a Psalm, or an inter- 
esting subject of Scripture biography—for instance, the character of 
Abraham, Eli, &c. We enjoyed the expositions, sir, exceedingly.” 
But, sir,” said Mr. Hall, “my people at Leicester do not like expo- 
sitions. I have frequently tried them, and it does not do to expound 
when the people are not interested. My congregation, sir, is compo- 
sed principally of plain people, who are engaged in manufactories, 
and who have not enjoyed the advantages of education. They are by 
no means so intellectual as our friends at Cambridge; I am sorry 
they do not like expositions, for I am convinced that more solid 
instruction may be derived from them than from sermons. I have 
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been astonished, sir,” continued Mr. Hall, “at the superior knowledge 
of the Scotch, compared with the English, in this respect. It is the 
uniform practice of clergymen in the Church of Scotland to expound 
every Sabbath morning. On these occasions, the people have their 
Bibles before them ; and, by this plan, are accustomed to hear and to 
read the Scriptures in their connexion, which is a very great advan- 
tage, sir.” “ Well. sir,” I said, “ will you allow me to suggest a plan? 
Suppose you were to commence a course, and continue it at intervals 
—ior instance, every third week, or once a month: you might thus 
gradually accustom the people to it.” ‘ Why, sir, that is a very good 
idea ; I never thought of that before, sir. I think it may do very well ; 
I will try that plan, sir.” I reminded Mr. Hall of the order of his 
expositions at Cambridge : the Gospel of John, the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, the Epistle to the Philippians, the two Epistles of Peter, and the 
three Epistles of John; and added, “ We were very much interested, 
sir, in your remarks upon the Acts of the Apostles, and especially with 
the geographical information respecting the different places the apos- 
tles visited ; the reception they met with; the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants ; their present condition,” &c. “ Yes, sir,” he re- 
plied, thoughtfully, “ it is a most interesting book.” “There was one 
thing, sir, that you frequently noticed, which made a deep impression 
upon my mind. It was the strong, incidental evidence of the divinity 
of our Lord: it breaks in upon us without any formality of proof. 
The apostles seem to take it for granted as a first principle, which 
was universally received and believed by the first converts.” “ You 
are quite right, sir; it is a powerful argument; I have been frequently 
struck with it, ‘There is no meaning in the language employed by the 
apostles in speaking of our Lord, if opposed to this supposition. “The 
incidental evidences, as you observe, are certainly irresistible.” 

After sitting with Mr. Hall some time, I left him on perceiving that 
his mind was at work. He spent the remainder of the day in his 
study. 

On the Sabbath morning I found him in the upper kitchen recli- 
ning upon the dresser: in one hand was his Bible, and with the other 
he held his pipe. On my entering, perceiving that I felt surprised, 
he exclaimed, “ What! are you frightened, sir?” “ Rather so,” I re- 
plied: “I had no idea of finding you here.” “Why, sir, I derive 
great relief from lying on the boards of the dresser in this posture ; it 
cases my back amazingly, sir; you cannot think how comfortable I 
find it.” He did not then allude to the subject of his discourses, but 
announced from the pulpit his intention of expounding the Acts of the 
Apostles, and then repeated the topics of our conversation on the pre- 
ceding day. His remarks were to the following effect: that it was 
his uniform plan at Cambridge to expound the Scriptures in the morm- 
ing ; that the practice obtained generally in Scotland ; and to this fact 
might be attributed the superior biblical knowledge of the Scotch to 
that of the English, the former being in the habit of reading and hear- 
ing the Scriptures in their connexion ; that the practice of preaching 
from single texts was of modern invention ; that in most of our dis- 
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senting churches, the Scriptures formerly were expounded; it was, 
therefore, his intention to expound in future, not every Sabbath, but 
once in three weeks or a month. He them added, that, in case the 
plan was not generally interesting, he would relinquish it. After this 
preface, Mr. Hall read the first eleven verses of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, finishing with the account of the ascension. In the evening he 
took his text from Luke, xxiv., 52: And they worshyrped him, and 
returned to Jerusalem with great joy. The sermon was a sequel to 
the morning exposition. If the reader will refer to the account of 
the ascension, in the first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
compare it with this verse in Luke, he will better understand the fol- 
lowing brief and imperfect outline. 

Mr. Hall observed, ‘The cause of the apostles’ joy was the aston- 
ishing scene which they had just witnessed. And he led them out as 
far us Bethany, &c. While they were conversing with their Lord 
and Master on the mount called Olivet, he was taken up, and a c/oud 
received him out of their sight. 'The sacred historian has not informed 
us as to the nature of this cloud, but there is no doubt that it was the 
cloud—the Shekinah—the visible symbol of the Divine presence. 
“This, my brethren, was the day of the Redeemer’s solemn public 
inauguration, when he received the reins of universal empire. The 
apostles looked steadfastly ; they saw him enter into the cloud, into 
the bosom of the Deity, and veiled in the insufferable brightness of the 
Divine glory. He had told Nathanael that he should hereafter see 
greater things than these: Verily, verily, I say unto you, You shall see 
heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and descending wpon the 
Son of Man. This was now fulfilled: they beheld him in the splen- 
dour of his glory, the glory of the only-begotten of the Father; and 
the angels of God ascending and descending upon Him as he entered 
into his glory. ‘Two of these angels descended while they were 
looking steadfastly towards heaven, and stood by them in white ap- 
parel, which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven? this same Jesus which is taken up from you into heaven, shall 
so come, in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven. Observe, 
it is said, he shall come in like manner ; and, in another place, he shall 
come in his own glory, and in the glory of his Father ; and here it is 
said, he shall come as ye have seen him go into heaven. What an as- 
tonishing scene, my brethren, was this! such as the world never wit- 
nessed before ; and as soon as the apostles had recovered from their 
transport, well might they worship him, and return to Jerusalem with 
great joy ; they witnessed the ascension of their risen Kedeemer, af- 
ter his public recognition by the Divine Being as Lord of heaven and 
earth, thrones, and principalities, and powers being made subject unto 
him : this it was that filled them with great joy. Irom this time they 
assumed a new character. The Jews were astonished at the bold- 
ness with which they preached the Gospel at Jerusalem, and public- 
ly charged the Jews with the murder of their Lord : This Jesus, whom 
ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain, is both 
‘Lord and Christ; whom God hath raised up. Such was their forti- 
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tude, that neither bonds, nor stripes, nor imprisonment, nor death it- 
self, could shake their resolutions : none of these things moved them.” 

I feel it impossible to follow Mr. Hall any farther. When portray- 
ing the scene upon the mount, his unrivalled powers of description 
placed the subject in such a view, and his impassioned mamner pro- 
duced such an impression, that we might well say, Whether in the 
body or out of fe body we could not tell. 4.37 

Of course, this subject became a matter of conversation in the even- 
ing. Mr. Hall commenced by saying, “ Well, sir, you see I have 
taken your hint, but I do not know how my people will like the plan.” 
I replied, ‘‘ Every one must have been interested, sir; I had no idea 
that you intended to commence to-day.” ‘“ Why, sir, I had neither 
studied the exposition nor the sermon, until you suggested the plan 
yesterday ; I have my doubts, sir, whether it is generally approved. 
One of the most intelligent of my hearers came to me in the vestry, 
and told me that he preferred my sermons to expositions.” I request- 
ea Mr. Hall to repeat the exercises of to-day at Cambridge, and add- 
ed, that I was certain that his friends there would be highly gratified. 

At supper time, Mr. Hall inquired whether I had heard Mr. Irving, 
who was then much followed in London, I replied in the affirmative. 
“Well, sir,” said he, “and how did you like him?” I expressed 
great disappointment, and gave it as my opinion that his statements 
were too bold, and his manner declamatory and theatrical. I then 
instanced the harsh and unfeeling manner in which that gentleman 
would repeat such solemn words of the apostle, Jf any man love not 
the Lord Jesus Christ, let him bé anathema maranatha. ‘That is very 
bad taste, sir,” said Mr. Hall; “ your account exactly corresponds, 
however, with the description I have received from several persons, 
whose judgments I respect ; I can only form my opinion, sir, from his 
publication, having never heard him ; but, as comparisons have been 
instituted, I am careful in stating an opinion, lest it should be attribu- 
ted to jealousy. _If his ‘ Orations’ be really eloquent, we are all wrong, 
sir; our standard of eloquence is wrong; all the great masters are 
wrong ; Demosthenes, Cicero, Fox, Burke, Pitt, and Sheridan, have 
all been mistaken.” 

The next morning a gentleman from London endeavoured to per- 
suade Mr. Fall to visit that city, and named several reasons which he 
thought might induce a compliance with the request. “I do not like 
the bustle of preaching in London, sir,” said Mr. Hall. 1 then turned 
to the gentleman, and told him that he had not taken the right tack 
with Mr. Hall, and recommended him to press his wishes on the 
ground of the good which Mr. Hall might effect, by correcting the 
bad taste of the Londoners, who were running after Mr. Irving. Mr. 
Hall, who was lying upon the sofa, smoking, instantly rose, and re- 
plied, with great humour, “ A pretty idea, indeed, sir! So you wish 
me to go to London, and have the streets placarded with the time 
and place of preaching ; and the bills headed with large characters, 
ENGLAND AGAINST ScoTLAND FOREVER, HUZZA!” (laughing heart- 


ily.) 
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On Tuesday morning we took our leave of him. I think it was du- 
ring this visit he informed me that he had preached a series of sermons 
at Leicester against Socinianism. “I should not,” he said, “have 
entered upon the controversy, sir, had not the Unitarian minister thrown 
down the gauntlet; I was, therefore, necessitated to take it up at the 
request of my people. I preached one sermon, sir, to prove from the 
Scriptures the existence and agency of the devil. I wrote that ser- 
mon fairly out; what is become of it I cannot tell, sir. It was before 
me in this room (we were in his study); I left it on the table, and 
walked out for a few minutes; when I returned it was gone, sir. 
The window was open, just so, sir” (opening the window to show me) ; 
“T think, sir, the devil must have come in, and taken it away to pre- 
vent me from preaching it again, and doing him mischief : he disliked 
that sermon exceedingly, sir.” ‘ Perhaps, sir,” I observed, “it was 
blown out of the window while you were absent.” “No, sir, that could 
not be the case; we immédiately searched the yard and garden, and 
also our neighbours’ premises ; but it was all in vain. Is it not extra- 
ordinary, sir ?”* 

In the summer of 1825, we promised again to visit Mr. Hall. On 
his return from an excursion to London, I received the following let- 
ters : 


« July 14th, 1825. 
* My DEAR FRIEND, 

“T have been from home about three weeks, as have also my wife 
and family ; myself at London and elsewhere, they at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch ; and they intend returning to-morrow. I am extremely sorry 
we have not yet had the pleasure of seeing you at Leicester, as you, [ 
find, have been so kind as to propose. 1 have been, in some degree, un- 
expectedly engaged in a series of visits, with very little interruption ; 
I intend now to stay at home till the latter end of the year; and, in 
the mean time, it will give us very great pleasure to see you as soon 
as ever you can come, after the children are returned to school: it will 
give us very great gratification. [ am very sorry my absence from 
home should have occasioned an omission in replying to your kind 
favour; be assured nothing was ever farther from our intention than 
to neglect an old friend, or, rather, friends, whom we have so many 
reasons to love and esteem. 

“The children will be returning to school soon; and if we hear 
nothing more from you previously, we will lose no time in informing 
you when they are gone, and requesting the fulfilment of your kind in- 
tention. I am glad to hear the unpleasant affair with * * * * * * is 
almost terminated: I was sorry to hear it had occasioned you so much 
uneasiness. ; 

“TI write this at your sister’s, Miss Greene’s, of Kettering, who in- 
forms me that you wrote to her about a fortnight since, to inquire 
about me of Mr. Hall, of Kettering. Your mother and sister are as 
’ well as usual, and desire to be affectionately remembered. I beg to be 


* See the account of this sermon, volume iii., p, 41. 
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most affectionately remembered to dear Mrs. Greene. We count 
much upon seeing you, and of receiving the pleasure your society and 
that of Mrs. Greene never fails to impart to, dear sir, 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
“RopertT Hat.’ 


“ August llth, 1825. 
“ My pear Sir, 


“ Mrs. Hall and myself have been longing for an opportunity of en- 
joying your society under our humble roof; but we have been so sit- 
uated, partly from domestic circumstances, and partly in consequence 
of my absence from home, that we have been compelled hitherto to 
deny ourselves that gratification. It is with great pleasure that I now 
write to assure you that we are in that state that I hope will render 
your visit comfortable, both to us and to yourselves. All our children 
are at school except the eldest; I have no journey in prospect ; and 
we despair of ever finding an occasion more favourable to the pleas- 
ure we promise ourselves from an interview than the present. It will 
be a great satisfaction to me and Mrs. Hall if you can meet our wish- 
es by visiting us (in company with dear Mrs. Greene, of course) as 
soon as possible. May we promise ourselves the pleasure of seeing 
you early in the next week ; and that you will give us as much of 
your company as you can possibly spare? We long to see you; 
we have much to hear, and much to communicate; and among the 
greatest pleasures of life, I shall always place that of conversing with 
an old and esteemed friend. * 

“] hope you are not offended at our not having written on this sub- 
ject sooner: it arose from a number of unforeseen occurrences, over 
which we had no control. I can truly say, my affection and esteem 
for you have suffered no abatement, and | am pretty confident never 
will; and in this declaration I would be understood to comprehend 
your excellent partner. Many changes have occurred since we had 
the pleasure of meeting, which it will give me great delight to have 
the opportunity of talking over with one of my oldest and dearest 
friends. Mrs. Hall, whose health is as usual, unites with me in most 
affectionate remembrances to dear Mrs. Greene and yourself. 

‘“‘[ remain, dear sir, with unabated affection and esteem, 

“ Your affectionate friend and brother, 
“Ropert Hay.” 


The first evening after our arrival at Leicester, I introduced the 
subject of an article which, to oblige the editor,* Mr. Hall had 
contributed to the Christian Repository for August, 1825, “On the 
Spiritual Condition and Prospects of the Jews,” signed Philalethes.t 
“ What! is it printed, sir?” said Mr. Hall. “ Yes, sir; I have Phila- 
lethes with me.” ‘“ Well, sir, it is very strange they have never sent 
me the number. I certainly was entitled to one for my trouble; I 
will take it with me, if you will fetch it, sir.” I did so; and when 


*.The Rev Dr. Cox, of Hackney.—B, + It appears in vol. ii. of this edition, p. 468, 
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he came into his study the next morning to breakfast, he said, 
“There, sir, is your magazine; I have read every line in it since we 
parted last night, while you have been asleep.” This led to a con- 
versation upon the article. Mr. Hall contended for the possibility of 
a pious Jew obtaining salvation without becoming a convert to Chris- 
tianity. “He possesses,” said he, “the Law and the Prophets ; 
which, as our Lord himself affirmed, contain sufficient motives to re- 
pentance, with that expectation of a future Messiah, and of the spirit- 
ual benefits which he is appointed to confer, by which saints under 
the ancient economy were justified.” 

I mentioned to Mr. Hall that, in the opinion of many of his brethren 
in the ministry, his views upon the subject were too liberal, since the 
New Testament declares that there is no way of salvation but by faith 
in a crucified Saviour. In addition to the illustration given by Mr. 
Hall himself, when speaking “of a Jew being in an insulated situa- 
tion, so as never to have had the Scriptures propounded to him,” I 
observed that the argument might be strengthened by a reference to 
the situation of the ‘Ten Tribes, who, if still in existence and seclu- 
sion, possess only their own Scriptures. Josephus speaks of them 
as being in a far country, north of the Euphrates, and superior in 
numbers to the Jews in Judea. Now as these Ten Tribes do not 
appear to have incurred the guilt of rejecting and crucifying their 
Messiah, it is possible that they may not have had any knowledge of 
his appearance ; and, therefore, it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that the Christian terms of salvation had not been offered to them: 
consequently, we have no authority to suppose that they are excluded 
from the mercies of God, provided they live according to the light af- 
forded by the former revelation ; and probably they will first experi- 
ence the blessings attendant upon their restoration to their own land. 
Mr. Hall replied, “ Very true, sir ;” and, after defending the views he 
had taken of the subject, said, “You are going into the town this 
morning ; you can call at Mr. Combe’s, the bookseller, and ask him 
if he has any of that number.” I did so; he, however, knew nothing 
of the article, nor of the magazine. I then called upon several other 
booksellers, none of whom were acquainted with the publication. On 
my return I mentioned the circumstance to Mr. Hall. “ Why, sir,” 
said he, “is not that marvellous? Mr. Combe being my printer and 
bookseller, you would have supposed that the publisher would have 
sent him some copies; he would have sold a considerable number 
of them. Why, sir, I should have made a better tradesman than 
that! Poor Philalethes! so nobody in Leicester knows anything of 
him; he is unknown in his own country, and among his own kins- 
folk !” os 

In the course of conversation, I renewed the subject of expositions, 
which he told me had been given up, owing to the unconquerable 
aversion of his people to the plan. I then inquired whether he had 
prepared any thing for the press since I saw him. He said, “ No, 
sir; the manual labour is too great, owing to the frequent pain in my 
back.” ‘Those persons who have read the remarks of Dr. Gregory, 
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appended to the first volume of Mr. Hall’s collected works, will sym- 
pathize with this observation. I once saw Mr. Hall write a note of 
invitation to a friend, while reclining at full length on the carpet, with 
the paper and ink upon it. In addition to this obstacle in the way of 
his literary labours, Mr. Hall fixed his standard of eloquence so high 
that he could never please himself. I have every reason to belicve 
that he considered his sermon on the death of the Princess Charlotte 
as his chef d’euvre. He told me that he had printed sixteen editions, 
each of which amounted to one thousand copies, and that he did not 
like to lessen his reputation as an author. 

When speaking in glowing terms of Mr. (now Lord) Brougham’s 
inaugural address, on his being installed as Lord-rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, he said, ‘‘ Brougham is quite right, sir; prepara- 
tion is every thing.* If I were asked what is the chief requisite for 
eloquence ? I should reply, Preparation ; and what the second? Prep- 
aration; and what the third? Preparation.” ‘Then (with a sigh), 
“If I had prepared more for the pulpit, I should have been a much 
better preacher; there are, sir, heights and depths, and breadths and 
lengths in eloquence yet to be attained that we know nothing about.” 

Mr. Hall had learned, from painful experience, what it was to soar, 
free from the encumbrances and depressing influences of flesh and 
blood ; after his first confinement, he observed that he had been “ all 
mind, and his imagination had, consequently, been overstretched.” I 
have reason, therefore, to believe that his recollection of this period, 
and a consciousness of his mental capability, constituted the true se- 
cret of his aversion to publish. His standard was too high—he thought 
unutterable things. 

I asked Mr. Hall what reason could be assigned why so few min- 
isters rose above mediocrity, while they enjoyed the advantages of 
education, and leisure for pursuing their studies. “I will tell you, 
sir,” said Mr. Hall. ‘“ Some of our young men, when they enter the 
academy, have almost every thing to learn; their time is, therefore, 
chiefly occupied in acquiring the knowledge of the languages and the- 
ology. When they leave the institution, they forget that they are only 
furnished with the materials for acquiring knowledge, and rest satis- 
fied with present attainments, instead of pursuing their studies, and 
reading constantly and closely. In addition to this, sir, they settle 
too soon over congregations ; and many of them marry early. Thus 


* The following is the passage alluded to by Mr. Hall: “I should lay it do it- 
ting of no exception, that a man will speak well in proportion as he feobas Gy Weber 
with equal talents, he will be the finest extempore speaker, when no time for preparing is allowed, 
who has prepared himself the most sedulously, when he had an opportunity of delivering a ne 
meditated speech. All the exceptions which I have ever heard cited to this principle are sonar 
ones only, proving nothing more than that some few men of rare genius have become great speak- 
ers without preparation, in no wise showing that, with preparation, they would not have ened a 
much higher pitch of excellence. The admitted superiority of the ancients in all oratorical accom- 
plishments is the best proof of my position ; for their careful preparation is undeniable; nay. i 
Demosthenes (of whom Quintilian says, that his style indicates more preparation plus cure Fan 
Cicero’s), we can trace, by the recurrence of the same passage, with progressive improvem ' ts i 
different speeches, how nicely he polished the more exquisite p leona 


t arts of his compositions. I c¢ 
point out favourite passages, occurring as often as three several times, with Gatistlons and wanes 
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they are burdened with the cares of a young family, as well as of the 
church ; and are compelled, from limited incomes, to commence a 
school for their support. A minister, sir, ought never to be under the 
necessity of taking scholars.”* 

To return from this digression : we were sitting alone in the study. 
I proposed to retire, as Mr. Hall usually secured three hours tu him- 
self before dinner. He said,“ Do not go yet, sir; it is not often I 
meet a friend with whom I can converse without restraint. I have 
many persons call upon me, and I am sometimes quite amused with 
their conversation ; they string their words like beads, sir, and meas- 
ure their sentences as if their whole reputation depended upon the 
next syllable they uttered.” 

Mr. Hall then went to his desk and took out a curiosity : it was an 
almanac, with a diary, formerly in the possession of the celebrated 
Philip Henry. I said,“ This reminds me, sir, that, many years since, 
you recommended from the pulpit, at Cambridge, the Life of this good 
man, with Dr. Bates’s dedication ; most of us immediately purchased 
the work.” “ Well, sir, | dare say you had no reason to regret it.” 
*“* No, sir,” I replied, “it is a fine piece of biography; I have read it 
several times with increasing pleasure ; the writer appears to me, sir, 
to have been a man possessed of superior intellect to his son Matthew, 
who was greatly indebted to his father for materials when writing the 
Commentary.” “Yes, sir,” said Mr. Hall, “ there is no doubt of that; 
Philip was a man of extraordinary learning. There were giants in 
those days, sir.” I inquired whether he had seen Matthew Henry’s 
Treatise on the Sacrament. ‘ Yes, sir, I have it; it is an excellent 
work; the best that I have met with on the subject, sir.” I then ex- 
pressed my surprise at its being so little known among our Baptist 
friends, while it was generally read by the Independents. “I can- 
not account for that, sir,” he replied ; “ the work is by no means con- 
troversial.” 

Speaking of Barrow’s Sermons, the style of which is extremely 
rugged, Mr. Hall observed, “ I have read them, sir, and am exceed- 
ingly pleased with them; Barrow was a great man. His style is 
verbose, but the matter excellent.” Blair’s Sermons were then men- 
tioned. “Blair is not to be compared with Barrow, sir. It is true 
that his periods are rounder, and, as compositions, his discourses are 
more elegant ; they resemble heaps of polished pebbles, sir. Barrow 
is, however, the closest thinker; his ideas are profound; they are 
diamonds stuck in mud, sir.” 

In the course of a conversation respecting an essay upon a popular 
subject, by a friend, whose former work he warmly eulogized, Mr. 
Hall said, “It was with difficulty I read the book, sir; I cannot un- 
derstand it. * * * * * * appears to have set out on a race after ob- 


scurity, and to have overtaken it.” 


* Mr. Hall’s opinion upon this subject cannot obtain too general notice or too serious considera- 
tion. Itis a lamentable fact, that many excellent ministers have their energies withered by the 
anxiety of providing the common necessaries of life. Surely it is not too much to expect that the 

astor of a church, whose office it is to administer to the spiritual necessities of his flock, should be 


supplied with the bread which perisheth —GREENE. 
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After dinner, Mr. Hall appeared agitated and depressed from the 
anxiety respecting his contemplated removal to Bristol. He com- 
menced the conversation by observing, “I have received an invita- 
tion to Bristol, to succeed Dr. Ryland as pastor of Broadmead, and 
president of the academy. I shall not, however, think of the latter 
for a moment, sir. A great difficulty will, I am afraid, be created by 
Terrill’s trust, if the two situations are separated.” Mrs. Hall, who 
was sitting by, added, “ Now Mr. Greene is with us, I hope you will 
talk it over, and come to some decision; it is very unpleasant to re- 
main in this state of suspense.” I asked Mr. Hall whether he had 
ever tried Dr. Franklin’s moral arithmetic. ‘“ No, sir; what do you 
mean? I have never heard of it.” I then explained the plan, which 
is, first, to state in writing all the reasons pro and con; then estimate 
the force ofeach reason, as some will have the weight of two, three, 
or four minor ones; number them accordingly; cast up both sides, 
and strike the balance. “Sir,” said Mr. Hall, “I see where the plan 
is defective ; you want a gauge to estimate the importance of each 
reason.” He then stated the various motives which influenced him 
with regard to the two congregations. The following is the copy of 
a memorandum which was made at the time: 

«J, My two sisters and my brother-in-law, Mr. James, reside in 
Bristol, who are in the decline of life. It would, therefore, be very 
gratifying, not only to myself, but to them, if I decided upon spending 
my remaining days where we could occasionally enjoy each other’s 
society. 

“IJ. I should have the advantages of a large public library, con- 
taining many valuable books and Italian literature, which I cannot pro- 
cure at Leicester. 

“JIT. At Bristol, I should not only meet several old friends, but 
very intelligent society ; while at Leicester there are very few read- 
ing men with whom I am acquainted. 

“TV. Some of my friends contend that my preaching would be of 
great advantage to the students. I could not, however, take any part 
in their tuition. 

“V. My old and esteemed friend, Isaiah Birt,* and several others, 
advise me to accept the invitation. 

“VJ, The change might give a new spring to my energies, and im- 
prove the condition of my mind; every thing I say will be new at 
iy lent ef Mir HAL eho covohtly viciod ue, eteFvotst one Nene aps eset (late Wie Hal 
thoroughly, unless they had seen him in his undress. It was in the social circle that the kindness 
He eerie tilicie extern tom Woeduieite ta ejects than toenue Ee Gickt a 
OU EE earthy ica tuo | AM 
perior talents, but I loved te on rhea! of hiss gesdnees r eater ie coti ee eis 
and admired by every one, but they who were admitted to intimacy with him alone knew the ex. 
cellency of his heart. They often lost sight of his mighty powers, in admiration of his deep humil- 
ity, his exalted piety, his childlike simplicity, the ingenuous deference which he paid to others, the 
tenderness of his compassion, and the extent and warmth of his benevolence. But we shall see him 
mt pares Meee goa ee I did Dr. Ryland; and I most earnestly wished to have per- 
Cee ) © attempt it. A little longer, and we shall meet again.”— 


_ Mr. Birt, whose excellencies of character and usefulness remain to av i 
unknown to the world, died about seven years since.—B. ane I 
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Bristol, whereas, at Leicester, I have nothing fresh to communicate. 
After preaching in one place for so long a period, I find great difficulty in 
fixing upon three new texts every week ; and the aversion of the peo- 
ple to expositions renders the difficulty much greater. 

“VII. At Bristol | may have the advantage of air and exercise, 
without the expense and trouble of keeping a horse and gig; although 
this is a minor consideration, it would certainly improve my health 
and spirits. 

“ Now, sir,” continued Mr. Hall, “I will give you the other side of 
the case: 

“I. My labours have been very useful at Leicester ; I have bapti- 
zed two hundred and fifty persons since I came here. 

“TI. The meeting-house has been twice enlarged for me, and the 
congregation still keeps up in point of numbers. 

“ [I]. The church apd congregation are unanimous in wishing me 
to remain, and | know that my removal will occasion great pain to all 
parties. 

“JV. They have offered to increase my salary to — per annum; 
and also to build a new place, and allow me to commence de novo, by 
forming a new church in accordance with my own views. 

“These things, sir, perplex me greatly. Now in what manner 
would you recommend me to act?’ What is your opinion? Are not 
the reasons nicely balanced, without going into Dr. Franklin’s alge- 
bra?” “I consider there is an awful responsibility, sir,’ I replied, 
“in giving an opinion upon the subject of a minister’s removal; it is, 
however, worthy of your consideration, that Mr. Birt and others have 
no doubts respecting it. I remember reading in Matthew Henry’s 
Life, that, when he was placed in a similar situation, and could not 
himself discover the path of duty, after much prayer, he determined 
to be perfectly passive, and to lay the case before several judicious 
ministers, by whose decision he resolved to be guided.” “I have 
done something similar to that, sir,” replied Mr. Hall, “ but still 1am 
exceedingly perplexed: the people at Bristol are very anxious, and I 
expect another deputation from them soon.” 

A number of minor circumstances, which affected the character of 
some of his members, greatly influenced Mr. Hall in this decision. 
The accusers and the friends of the accused very much annoyed 
him by visiting him at unseasonable hours. One evening, after nine 
o’clock, on our return from the prayer-meeting, one of those persons 
called, and kept him from supper until nearly eleven o’clock. On his 
return to the parlour, he said, “ This, sir, is a sample of the interrup 
tions I now meet with: O that F had wings like a dove, then would f 
fly away and be at rest. 1 wish I had an invitation to some village, 
sir, where I could live retired. Is it not very strange, sir, that I never 
was so fortunate as to have an invitation to a village?” I told him it 
was not likely that he ever would. He knew what I meant, and 
laughed heartily. pone 

The following characteristic circumstance occurred about this time. 
At a prayer-meeting, which was held on a Monday evening, Mr. Hall 
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was informed of the death of one of his old members. For some 
time he appeared very thoughtful, and at length said, “I should like, 
if you have no objection, sir, to call on this poor widow, who lost her 
husband last night; he was the person for whom I prayed yesterday. 
It will not be much out of our road, sir, and she will think it kind, 
especially in her present distressing situation. She lives in an humble 
way, as you will see, sir. Her husband was what we call at Leices- 
ter a stockinger.” We accordingly visited the poor woman. Mr. Hall 
commenced, in the most feeling manner, to administer the balm of 
consolation. He stated his conviction of the piety of the deceased, 
with whom he had been acquainted for many years, during which 
time his walk and conversation were consistent with his Christian 
profession. “It is, indeed, a great loss,” addressing himself to the 
widow, who was deeply affected by this good man’s affectionate ad- 
dress ; “but your loss is his unspeakable gaim: he is now inheriting 
the promises.” Then turning to the children who were grown up, he 
said, “I hope you will tread in the footsteps of your pious father. 
You had an excellent parent; strive to follow his bright example,” 
&c. “Now, if you please, as I cannot stay longer to-night, we will 
spend a few minutes in prayer.” Then, without regarding the brick 
floor, he kneeled down, and prayed for about ten minutes most fervently 
and devoutly for the widow and fatherless children; after which he 
shook hands with all of them, wished them a good-night, and promis- 
ed to visit them again shortly. 

Mr. Hall proposed my driving him, the next day, to Charley Forest 
and Park, to see the ruins of the house in which Lady Jane Grey 
lived. We set off the following morning, which was the Ist of Sep- 
tember. He made his calculation as to time, and told Mrs. Hall that 
we should return to dinner by three o’clock. As soon as he was seated 
in the gig, with his pipe, he said, “ Stop a few minutes, sir, we shall 
want a book.” He accordingly left the gig, and, after procuring Cow- 
per’s Letters, took a large dose of laudanum, from a fear of pain in his 
back. He was to-day in high spirits, and talked incessantly. When 
passing the bridge on the entrance to Leicester, Mr. Hall said, 
“There is a fine meadow, and there is the abbey, and there is the 
gate. There, sir, is the entrance to the castle; that is the very gate 
through which Cardinal Wolsey passed, in great distress, as a prisoner. 
Only look, sir; we may imagine that we hear him exclaim, ‘ Had I 
served my God as I] have served my king, he would not have forsaken 
me in my old age:’ and there he died, sir.” 

Mr. Hall stopped to light his pipe at the house of one of his mem- 
bers. On his return to the gig, he resumed the subject of his removal 
to Bristol, which was uppermost in his mind, and continued it until 
we arrived at the village public-house at Newtown, where we left the 
horse and chaise. After engaging a guide, we began to ascend the 
hill, which was very steep. Mr. Hall held his pipe in one hand and 
his hat in the other, and frequently turned round to point out the ex- 
tensive and beautiful prospect which opened befare us. As soon as 
we had reached the summit of the hill, we sat down on a broken 
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“piece of rock. The air was very bracing, and Mr. Hall was in 
ecstasy. ‘“ How fine is this scene, sir! There, sir, is a wonderful 
prospect! In a fine clear day, from this spot you may see seventeen 
counties, and objects at the distance of seventeen miles. Yonder, sir, 
is Leicester; we can just discern the houses. What a contrast be- 
tween this and Leicester! How still we are, sir! What a divine 
stillness! We may imagine ourselves the only beings in the uni- 
verse ; yet how many millions are living in the distance! Only 
think, sir; with all their pursuits, their anxieties, their hopes, their 
fears, their pleasures, and their sorrows! Yet how still we are, sir: 
not a sound to be heard. We are above them. We cannot see one 
of them; but the eye of the Deity sees them all!” His imagination 
now became exceedingly brilliant, and he appeared in all the glory 
of his powerful intellect, which it is impossible to reflect. It remind- 
ed me of the scene on Mount Tabor. “Think of Leicester, sir,” he 
continued ; “there all is bustle and anxiety: some are in the streets, 
some in shops and counting-houses, and others in their looms, full of 
care and anxiety; yet how easy we are, sir!” After a momentary 
pause, we imagined that we heard voices in the distance. ‘“ Perhaps 
it is an echo, sir,” said Mr. Hall: “I have heard that there is one in 
this neighbourhood, and probably this is the spot.” He then called 
out very loudly, and the echo responded from a distant part of the 
forest. 

When we had rested, Mr. Hall requested the guide to show us the 
nearest way to the house and park. ‘The ground on the side of the 
hill being very slippery, from the loose stones and dry weather, I 
offered my arm to Mr. Hall, which he declined, saying, “ Oh no, sir ; 
what! do you take me for an old man, sir? do you think that I cannot 
walk alone, sir? you should understand human nature better than that, 
sir; “if a man is getting into years, he never likes to be reminded 
of it.” 

On reaching the park, we had a view of the ruins of the house. 
Mr. Hall observed, ‘“‘ What a set of barbarians they must have been, 
sir, to destroy such a magnificent house as this was; they were 
worse than Goths and Vandals! What a size it must have been, 
sir! Iam told they carried away sufficient bricks to build a whole 
street in Leicester: only think, sir, to build a whole street. We are 
now on classic ground. Here Lady Jane Grey studied Plato, the 
divine Plato: what a beautiful spot it must have been to have studied 
Plato in!” Then approaching the house and surveying it, he ex- 
claimed, “ Oh that we did but know the room which she occupied! 
Only think, sir; a poor hapless young lady of eighteen, taken reluc- 
tantly from such retirement and studies, to be crowned. ‘There was 
no ambition on her part; it was all Northumberland’s doing.” ‘Then, 
with great rapidity, he ran over the events of her short life, from the 
intrigue of Northumberland, to the cruelty of Mary in shedding the 
blood of her innocent victim. After exploring the ruins, we visited 
the fishponds, and went from thence into the valley, where thors was 
a-fine purling stream that fed the ponds. ‘ Only listen, sir, he said, 
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“to those beautiful notes produced by this water rippling over the 
pebbles ; it is hike music. Hark! one, two, three; why, sir, you may 
trace all the notes of the gamut !” 

At a short distance from this brook, having a full view of the rocks, 
we sat down leisurely to notice the broken fragments. ‘The line of 
rocks on one side of the valley exhibited a variety of fantastical shapes, 
like a heap of rough-hewn quarries, half prepared for the builder. 
“ Here, sir,” said Mr. Hall, “is a temple of nature, where the fancy 
and imagination may revel for days. Come, sir, let us feast our eyes ; 
this is a scene to dwell upon. Let us view it leisurely ; let it fill our 
minds, so that we may carry it away with us. Why, sir, if these 
woods were within two or three miles of Leicester, I should walk 
here every day ;” then, looking round and musing upon the scenery, 
he again exclaimed, “ What a delightful place to study Plato in! Only 
conceive, sir; a little more than four such lives as mine, and Lady 
Jane was walking here, with Plato in her hand, and Roger Ascham 
by her side. How short the time appears!” On observing the guide 
at a distance, he said, “‘ How well the man behaves, sir; he does not 
offer to come near to interrupt or to hurry us. I dare say the poor 
man wonders what there can be here to interest us so much: he has 
been over the grounds so often, that the beauties of the scene make 
not the least impression on him.” After musing here for some time, 
we went to the grove, the trees of which form a long avenue. ‘The 
branches were of immense size, and shoot out to the distance of 
seventy feet across the path, through the line of trees on the opposite 
side, forming a kind of arched roof, and so intermingled that the scene 
resembled a temple in darkness. On our entering the avenue, the 
sun, which had been clouded for some time, suddenly burst forth. 
“There, sir,” said Mr. Hall, “how grand is that light and shade ; 
how beautifully they are blended! It appears as if the sun was light- 
ing up the scene for the coming of the Lord of the temple.” We 
walked from one end of the grove to the other, and plucked a branch 
from one of the large beech-trees, which we took home as a curiosity. 
This brought us to the village churchyard. I looked at my watch, 
and found, to my astonishment, that it was past three o’clock, the hour 
fixed for dinner, and we had yet eight milcs to travel. Mr. Hall said, 
“You quite surprise me, sir; we have been so interested as to lose 
all ideas of time. Well, never mind, sir; we will just look at this 
pretty churchyard: how rural it is, sir.” Then, fixing his eyes upon 
one of the graves, he paused for a moment, and with his hat in one 
hand, and the pipe, which had been long exhausted, in the other, he 
placed himself in a devotional attitude, and exclaimed, 


“ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre.” 
On leaving the churchyard we returned to the carriage-road, and, 
having a mile to walk for the gig, to save Mr. Hall unnecessary ex- 


ertion, I proposed that he should wait till I fetched it. « That, sir, 
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is the very thing, and I will meanwhile go into one of these cottages 
and light my pipe; I can do you no good, sir, as I have no money 
in my pocket.” On my return he related the following adventure : 
“There was a curious old man in the cottage where | lighted my 
pipe, who knew me very well; so we entered into conversation on 
some of the high points. He was formerly one of Mr. Vaughan’s 
hearers, and went to Leicester every Sunday for the purpose of at- 
tending his church; but has lately left Mr. Vaughan’s ministry, on 
account of his sentiments. If what he says be correct, Mr. V. is a 
rank Antinomian. ‘The old man now attends the village church, and 
appears better satisfied. He told me that he remembered hearing my 
father at Armsby. My father, sir, was very doctrinal in his preach- 
ing, and more attached to Calvinism than] am. If there are any sen- 
timents to which | could subscribe, they are Baxter’s.” This led to 
some remarks upon Dr. Watts’s Sermons, of which Mr. Hall very 
much approved, particularly that which treats on the hidden life of a 
Christian. He also spoke highly of the hymns which are appended 
to those sermons, and remarked that it was extraordinary that they 
were not printed with his collection till of late years. As we rode 
along, he repeated a hymn, with which he was greatly pleased, be- 
ginning, 

“How vast the treasure we possess ! 

How rich thy bounty, King of grace ' 

This world is ours, and worlds to come ; 

Earth is our lodge, and heaven our home.” 

This brought us to Leicester. On passing the bridge, Mr. Hall, hav- 
ing broken his pipe, rose in the gig and tossed it over the wall into the 
river. This he considered a feat. He then complained of thirst, and 
requested me to pull up at a friend’s house, and beg the favour of a 
glass of cold water. Perceiving that he was heated, I begged him to 
refrain ; however, he was determined. ‘There, sir, | was very thirsty, 
and have taken two large goblets of water.” We reached home be- 
tween five and six in the evening. After dinner, we were joined by 
Mr. Combe, of Leicester. Mr. Hall gave him a pressing invitation to 
meet us at tea on the following evening. Little did I imagine that a 
day which had passed so delightfully would be followed by an event 
the most painful and distressing. While enjoying the full flow of so- 
cial intercourse, my beloved partner fell senseless on the floor of the 
drawing-room. Mr. Hall immediately ran out for medical assistance ; 
but all was in vain. Though she partially recovered, so as to be re- 
moved to our own residence, she lingered but for a short time, and 
then fell asleep in Jesus. 1 shall not trouble the reader with a recital 
of private sorrow. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: 
blessed be the name of the Lord. Immediately upon hearing of her 
decease, Mr. Hall sent to me the following letter : 


“November 5, 1825. 

“ My very pear Sir, 
“T am extremely concerned and affected by the melancholy intelli- 
gence Mr. Edward Smith was so kind as to convey. Mrs. Hall has 
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been very seriously indisposed in consequence of it, and it has scarce- 
ly for a moment been cv* of my mind since I heard of it. Jt gave us 
the greater shock, because we had heard a more favourable account 
of dear Mrs. Greene, and were flattering ourselves with the hope that 
she had entirely surmounted the effects of the indisposition she had 
while at Leicester. It came like a thunderbolt. Alas! how hidden 
and mysterious are the ways of Providence; how little did we sup- 
pose, when she took her leave of us with so much cheerfulness, her 
end was so near, and that we were destined never to see her face 
more! How awfully affecting would our interview have been if we 
had been able to foresee such an event! Surely it is wise and merci- 
ful in the great Disposer of events to hide futurity from our view ; 
without which, the present world would be so imbittered as to become 
intolerable. My dear friend, what shall I say—what topic of conso- 
lation can I touch upon with which you are not as well acquainted as 
myself? In truth, I have little confidence in the power of words on 
such occasions: I believe nature must have its course on such occa- 
sions, and that elaborate attempts to console only serve to irritate the 
grief they are intended to assuage. ‘The mitigation and cure of such 
wounds (if they admit of any) must be the result of the combined op- 
eration of religion and of time, which | humbly hope will temper the 
anguish of your feelings, until they subside within the limits of a not 
unpleasing melancholy. 

There is one consideration, however, that I cannot help suggesting ; 
and that is, that your loss is her unspeakable gain. Of the sincerity 
of her piety, none that knew her could entertain a doubt ; her charac- 
ter was not equivocal, but marked with the strongest indications of a 
renewed nature ; and we well know what is the portion which awaits 
such, She has entered into the joy of her Lord, and, could she ad- 
dress us from her elevated seat, it would be in the language of our 
blessed Lord, Weep not for me, but for yourselves. The time is short, 
the end of all things is at hand: but a few more months or years roll 
over us, and we also shall go hence, and be no more seen. 

“T have only heard in general of her removal, with few or no par- 
ticulars. We long to hear more of the leading circumstances attend- 
ing this affecting catastrophe ; by what it was preceded. 

“‘When your spirits are sufficiently fortified to be able to write on 
this melancholy subject, we shall be much obliged to you if you will 
indulge us with an answer to these inquiries, and give us as full and 
circumstantial an account of the melancholy event as you can bring 
to your mind. We most deeply and tenderly sympathize with you; 
and my prayers will never be wanting at a throne of grace, that you 
may be supported under, and eminently sanctified by, this most afflict- 
ive event. 

“Mrs. Hall unites with me in most sympathizing regards. We 
shall be most happy to see you at Leicester. 

“JT remain, my dear sir, with the greatest sympathy, 
“Your affectionate friend and brother, 


“Ropert Hap.” 
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Shortly after receiving the following letter I visited Mr. Hall at 


Bristol : 
“ Leicester, 20th March, 1826. 


“ My DEAR Sir, 

“Tam very sorry you should impute my not replying earlier to your 
letter to any feeling of resentment on account of your long silence on 
the receipt of my letter of condolence. ‘That I did not hear from you 
I was surprised, I confess, but not displeased ; but when I learned the 
state of your mind, my surprise entirely ceased, and gave way to un- 
mingled emotions of commiseration and concern. 

“The reason of my not answering sooner arose, partly from my 
despair of writing any thing that could afford any immediate mitiga- 
tion of sorrow so intense and deep rooted, and partly from the hurry 
and agitation in which I have long been kept by the prospect of my 
approaching removal from Leicester. Indeed, I have felt an extraor- 
dinary degree of perplexity and anxiety, which is far from having en- 
tirely subsided. Had I been aware you attached any importance to 
my communication, my friendship for you is too ardent and sincere to 
have permitted me to remain silent. 

“ Acquainted, as you are, so thoroughly with all the topics of reli- 
gious consolation, I despair of suggesting a single thought which has 
not occurred to your own mind. You well know, my dear friend, 
that the condition of all earthly unions is a necessity of the one bid- 
ding a long adieu to the other; that your connexion with the dear de- 
ceased was, necessarily, a mortal one ; and that, consequently, no 
temptation has befallen you but what is common to men. Severe as 
your privation is, it is accompanied with the consoling consideration 
that you are not called to sorrow as those who have no hope; and 
that she whom you loved as your own soul is in possession of con- 
summate felicity. If you loved me, said our Lord to his disciples, ye 
would rejoice, because I said, I go to my Father. May not a similar 
reflection be applied to your present melancholy loss? What is the 
genuine dictate of love, but to desire the happiness of its object? In 
the present instance, that desire is completed; and when could your 
beloved partner have been removed when you would have regretted 
her removal less, so that a degree of suffering, equivalent to what you 
now experience, was inevitable, unless it had pleased God to call you 
away first, or to terminate your earthly career together, a rare and 
almost unexampled felicity! The Lord, however, has done what 
seemeth him good ; and though he has deprived you of the delight of 
your eyes with a stroke, he has left you the promises of God, the 
consolations of hope, and the benefit yet to be derived from her fer- 
vent prayers and her bright example. Let me earnestly urge you to 
try the effect of change of scene. What if you were to reside for a 
time at Bristol? I need not say how much your society would de- 
light me. In Bristol, or the vicinity, you would meet with much to 
occupy and amuse you. 

“J am, my very dear friend, 


“ Your affectionate and sympathizing brother, 
“RopertT Hatt. 
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‘‘Mrs. Hall is at Bristol, or would join me in most affectionate re- 
gards. I shall rejoice to hear from you. My best regards to Dr. 
Gregory and family.” 


Mr. Hall had taken a newly-built house, pleasantly situated in Ash- 
ley Place, on the Stapleton road, about a mile from the meeting-house 
at Broadmead; but as it was not finished, Mrs. Hall and himself 
were residing with his brother-in-law, Mr. James, in Deighton-street. 

Our first interview produced a melancholy satisfaction. The late 
painful bereavement naturally occupied much of the conversation. 
One circumstance I shall be pardoned for introducing to the reader: I 
observed to Mr. Hall, that, when his departed friend was in full pros- 
pect of the great change which awaited her, she lamented that she 
had not conversed more upon religious subjects ; and observed, with 
regret, that even ministers too much confined the great subjects of reli- 
gion to the closet and to the pulpit. 1 said, “ How is this, Mr. Hall? 
we have often felt disappointed, after being in company with eminent 
ministers, to find that almost any subject has been started and pursued 
rather than religion.” “TI confess, sir,” he replied, “1 cannot tell 
how it is; I must plead guilty to the charge, for, somehow or other, 
I have no aptitude for religious conversation in general company ; it 
requires a peculiar tact, sir, which I find very difficult to attain, ex- 
cept when visiting a person in affliction or on a sick-bed: much, sir, 
may be attributed to early associations and habits. We Dissenters 
have gone to the extreme, from fear of being charged with cant and 
enthusiasm, and of being considered puritanical.” 

I was very much concerned to find sucha striking alteration in Mr. 
Hall’s health and activity in the space of only six months; he did 
not appear like the same man, and complained of a difficulty in breath- 
ing, and of pain in his chest. He could not walk more than a quar- 
ter of a mile without stopping in the streets to rest himself against 
some pales, to recover his breath; whereas, in the previous Septem- 
ber, he had walked seven or eight miles. He said, “ Sir, this is quite 
a new complaint; I never had this till I became so anxious about 
leaving Leicester. I have been very much perplexed, sir, fearing that 
I have not been in the path of duty in removing ; you cannot conceive 
of the conflict which I have had, sir. The parting was very painful, 
but I acted for the best, and have only engaged myself here for twelve 
months, so that if I do not find myself happy, I dare say the friends 
at Leicester will be glad to have me back. There are some things 
that I want to talk to you about; they do not relate to the church, but 
to the congregation ; and it wil be a mortifying thing, sir, if | am to 
be uncomfortable in a similar way as at Leicester ; if that should be 
the case, I am determined to leave.” 

As Mr. Hall appeared anxious to be again settled in his study, a 
few of the students from the college, and Mr. Anderson, at my request, 
kindly assisted in unpacking and arranging his books. When this 
was completed, I informed Mr. Hall, who appeared much surprised 
and delighted. “It was very kind, sir; it would have cost a great 
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deal of money if I had employed a bookseller. I ought to give the 
students a housewarming, don’t you think so, sir?” 

He inquired my opinion of the Baptist Academy in Stokes Croft. 
I told him that I had frequently taken it for a bridewell, and was sur- 
prised when informed that it was the Baptist Academy. “ Well you 
might be, sir; it is neither one thing nor the other; there is no order 
of architecture to which it belongs.” J observed that it was planned 
by an acquaintance of Mr. Hall, and that it was the result of his in- 
formation. ‘“ Who? me, sir?” he replied ; “my information, sir? | 
had nothing to do with it, sir.” I then reminded him of a visit he 
made to some of the principal buildings in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, in company with the architect; and added, that Mr. A 
declared that he had derived more valuable information from the con- 
versation of that day than he had ever obtained from any member of 
the profession. This being the case, we may conclude, sir, that Bris- 
tol Academy was the result of that “ valuable information.” Mr. Hall 
laughed heartily, and observed, “ The architect, sir, has quite mista- 
ken the design for which the place was erected: the error, however, 
may be attributed to the nature of his employment; about that time 
he was engaged in building several of our county jails.” 

Shortly after this, he observed, “‘ What a very amiable set of stu- 
dents they have in the academy, sir. You have heard some of them 
at conference ; they are very modest and unassuming young men, sir, 
and behave with remarkable propriety.* Mr. Crispt speaks very 
highly of them, sir; I very much wish that the families would take 
more notice of them, by inviting them to their houses ; they behave much 
better, sir, than we did; when I was at the academy, some of us 
were very unruly, sir; we plagued Dr. Evans sadly. I think they 
are worked too hard, sir; they should be allowed more time for gen- 
eral literature, not only with a view to information, but to enliven their 
minds.” In this opinion I coincided, and instanced the Polytechnic 
School at Paris, where the studies are varied daily. ‘ An admirable 
plan, sir,” replied Mr. Hall: “it preserves the mind from being ja- 
ded; such transitions enable the student to apply with renewed vig- 
our.” 


* There was, probably, no feature in the character of Mr. Hall more striking than his kindness to 
young ministers, where he thought he saw the indications of their possessing the true spirit of their 
office. I well remember his affectionate manner on my first introduction to him by the late Rev. 
John Mack, of Clipstone, to whom areference has been made ona preceding page. 

As we walked round Mr. Mack’s garden, after he had asked a variety of questions, showing the 
kind interest he felt in my welfare, he at length said, ‘‘ Well, sir, you shall come to Leicester and 
spend a few days with me. I should like to talk several matters over with you.” Of course, I 
manifested no disposition to decline the invitation, and he proceeded, ‘‘ Well, sir, let us fix the time ; 
you shall come on the Saturday, and we will divide the labours of the Sabbath.” The reader will not 
feel surprised that, young and inexperienced as I was, and conscious of his distinguished eminence, 
1 unhesitatingly refused to preach ; and in reply to his arguments, told him that I really could not 
occupy his pulpit, and preach to his people, especially in his presence; he at last became warm, 
and said, ‘Very well, sir, I will say no more about it. I have entirely misunderstood your charac- 
ter, for I really thought, sir, that you possessed somewhat of the modesty and diffidence which young 
ministers ought to manifest ; and as I am many years older than yet I thought you would allow me 
to judge whether or not you were fit to preach in my pulpit.” e shortly after again met, and he 
readily forgave me, on condition that I would introduce the service for him on the occasion which had 
brought us together —B. . 

+ There were few persons for whom Mr. Hall entertained so great an affection as for the Rev. 
T.S. Crisp. This pious, talented, and truly amiable man holds the office of president of the Bap- 
tist Academy, Bristol, and afternoon lecturer at Broadmead. The name of Mr, Crisp is never men- 
tioned by the students but with veneration and esteem.—GREENE. 
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We were sitting with the window open, and his attention was taken 
with a field of ripe grass, while he was smoking his pipe. ‘ What 
beautiful undulations!” he exclaimed ; “they are like ocean waves ! 
How pleasing, sir! The poets have almost exhausted nature for im- 
ages ; but I do not recollect at this moment that any of them have 
ever noticed this beautiful appearance ; the ripe corn, you know, sir, 
is frequently employed.” 

Shortly after this, Mr. Hall joined a party on a visit to Lord Clif- 
ford’s Park and King’s Weston. We reached Pen-pole Point about 
seven P.M. It was a fine evening about the latter end of May; the 
sun was setting in the waters of the Severn, in all its majesty and 
glory. Mr. Hall was in raptures : “ Only look, sir, on that mild sil- 
very light shed upon the expanse of waters ; how inviting! Why, 
sir, it looks as if they were preparing for a magnificent public bap- 
tism; and+that the one hundred and forty-four thousand described in 
the Revelation were about to descend into the waves, sir! What a 
sublime scene it is!” We remained at the inn at King’s Weston 
till nearly eleven o’clock, and then returned. 

The objection of the Baptists at Broadmead to “ mixed communion” 
imposed double duty on Mr. Hall on those days when the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered. He was highly delighted when informed that 
his church at Leicester had thrown down the middle wall of partition 
contained in ordinances. ‘“ Mr. Mursell, sir,” said he, “is a much 
cleverer man than I am; he has accomplished that which I could not 
effect, sir. I hope, sir, they will have an anniversary to celebrate my 
removal from Leicester, and I will certainly attend.” : 

Reference having been made to the “ conference,” it may be ob- 
served, for the information of the reader, that the term is applied to a 
meeting that is usually held on Tuesday evenings, in the vestry at 
Broadmead, in Bristol, when two of the students deliver, in rotation, 
short discourses upon a given subject. After them, the pastor of 
Broadmead, or one of the tutors, concludes the service by prayer and 
a few additional observations. 

At one of the conference meetings, Mr. Hall, as was usual on such 
occasions, announced the subject which had been proposed for the 
discussion of the following week ; it was from 1 Chron., xi., 17: “ And 
David longed and said, O that one would give me drink of the water of 
the well of Bethlehem, that is at the gate.” After reading the passage 
Mr. Hall turned to Mr. Crisp, and said, “I am sorry, sir, I have an 
nounced that passage ; what a strange subject, sir! I am sure nei- 
ther the students nor myself will be able to make any thing of it.” 
Mr. Crisp was of opinion that it had better be changed. ‘The following 
evening I called upon this gentleman, and proposed another text: of 
which he approved, and requested me to inform Mr. Hall of the alter- 
ation. I did so; and was surprised to find that he had changed his 
mind respecting it. ‘Oh no, sir,” said he, “ we will have yours an- 
other week ; I have been thinking of the other, and like it very much ; 
it is full of instruction—there is a great deal may be said upon it. 
oe Mr. Crisp I mean to retain it, and the students must do their 
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Accordingly, two of the young men spoke upon the passage : their 
remarks were very ingenious, but they treated it figuratively, and spir- 
itualized the subject. Mr. Hall followed for about a quarter of an hour, 
in a most interesting and instructive manner, taking the text, in its 
connexion, as illustrative of the character of David. The following 
is an outline: “ David was a mighty man of war from his youth ; he 
was chosen by God to govern the kingdoni of Israel after the rejec- 
tion of Saul. He was a man of astonishing courage. When brought 
before Saul, after relating, in a simple and artless manner, one of his 
achievements, he fearlessly assured him that the uncircumcised Phil- 
istine should be as one of them, seeing he had defied the armies of the liv- 
ing God. David succeeded in this enterprise ; and, with a stone and 
a sling, slew the giant Goliath. It is not at all surprising that, when 
a man of such extraordinary courage and daring fled the country, on 
account of the cruel jealousy of Saul, a number of men, distinguished 
for their bravery, should attach themselves to him, and resolve to fol- 
low his fortunes. 

“It appears, from the whole of David’s history, that he was not only 
the greatest captain of the age, but that he had that peculiar faculty, 
which some few eminent generals have possessed, of attaching the 
bearts of his followers to himself; a proof of which we have in the 
extraordinary affection entertained for him by Jonathan, as, notwith- 
standing the considerations which tended to counteract this feeling, 
their souls were knit together as brethren. Let it be remembered that 
David was destined to succeed to that throne which Jonathan, by 
birth, was entitled to fill. David was distinguished by that kindness 
of disposition which is the grand secret in ruling the hearts of 
men. 

“The occasion on which the words of the text were delivered was 
this: David was in the hold. The camp of the Philistines was be- 
tween the well of Bethlehem and this stronghold. David, having 
undergone great fatigue, was probably overcome with thirst; and re- 
membering the frequent refreshments he had received from this cele- 
brated well, he incautiously, without considering the ardour and devo- 
tion of some of the great captains who surrounded him, exclaimed, 
O that one would give me to drink of the water of the well of Bethle- 
hem! The wish of such a leader was considered equal to a com- 
mand. ‘The sacred historian informs us of the names, the characters, 
and achievements of the three remarkable heroes who undertook the 
rash enterprise of breaking through the camp of the Philistines, to 
procure water in order to assuage the thirst of their leader (verses 20 
to 25). Then David poured it out to the Lord, and said, My God for- 
bid it me that I should do this thing. Shall I drink the blood of these 
men that have put their lives in jeopardy? for with the jeopardy of their 
lives they brought it. ‘Therefore he would not drink. 

« This,” Mr. Hall observed, “shows the humanity of David; he 
reflected on himself for having, in a moment of irritation, uttered a 
sentiment of complaint, for which the lives of his fellow-men, long 
endeared to him, were so exposed to jeopardy purposely to gratify his 
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wishes; he was evidently affected by this fresh proof of their devo- 
tedness to him. 

“ We learn, my brethren,” continued Mr. Hall, “ from this subject, 
the vast importance of this principle of kindness, not only between 
the governors and the governed, but in all the relations of social and 
domestic life; between parents and children, husbands and wives, 
masters and servants: it is the grand secret of government, and the 
source of happiness. If masters, for instance, were more influenced 
by this principle, and considered the happiness and welfare of their 
servants, we should find a greater degree of attachment, and readiness 
to serve and give themselves up to them; it would become a reason- 
able and useful service : and, on the other hand, if servants were kind, 
obedient, and attached to the interests and persons of their masters, we 
should not_hear so many complaints of the disobedience of the one, 
nor of the unreasonable requirements of the other. 

“The same will apply to the intercourse of social life. If we made 
it our study to promote the happiness of our friends, by sympathy, 
kindness, and generosity, the benefits would be reciprocal, the selfish 
principle abandoned, and that peace and good-will to men, which was 
the design of the appearance of Jesus Christ in our world, would very 
soon be realized in its fullest extent. An apostle classes ‘ brotherly 
kindness’ among the Christian virtues. ‘Add to your faith virtue,’ 
&c., and ‘brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness charity. 
Now abideth faith, hope, charity; these three: but the greatest of 
these,’ he says, ‘is charity, or love.’” 

One evening, the subject of Dr. Young’s “ Night Thoughts” being 
introduced, I quoted the following passage : 


‘¢ Bternal life is nature’s ardent wish ; 
What ardently we wish, we soon believe ; 
Thy tardy faith declares that wish destroyed. 
What has destroyed it? Shall I tell thee what? 
When feared the future, ’tis no longer wished ; 
And when unwished, we strive to disbelieve : 
Thus infidelity our guilt betrays.” 

I observed to Mr. Hall that, in the course of my experience in so- 
cioty, I uniformly found the truth of these sentiments; that I never 
met with an instance where a man took up the argument as an un- 
believer in the truth of Christianity, but it might be traced to an 
irregularity in his moral conduct, thus confirming a frequent remark 
of his: “ When a man is opposed to Christianity, it is because 
Christianity is opposed to him.” 1 then inquired how it could be 
accounted for that Dr. Young’s “ Night Thoughts” are less estimated 
than formerly. Mr. Hall replied, “ Dr. Young is destined to immor- 
tality. I cannot account for the taste of the age in preferring a light 
and trifling kind of literature, which, being all glare, affords no food 
for the mind. Another age will properly appreciate the genius of 
Young.” A gentleman then introduced Pollok’s “ Course of 'Time,” 
and compared it to Milton. Mr. Hall said, “I am surprised at that 
observation, sir; in my opinion, the sublimity of Pollok is the sub- 
limity of nonsense.” 


I never knew Mr. Hall’s spirits so seriously affected as they were, 
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for a fortnight or three weeks, about this period. One day, when 
driving him out, he said, “ Sir, my spirits are so horribly depressed, I 
do not know what to do with myself.” His friends were evidently 
considerably alarmed respecting him. 

About ten days after this, I called to inquire respecting his health. 
“T am but very middling, sir,” was his reply. I endeavoured to rally 
him, by assuring him that he appeared better ; that his eyes were re- 
assuming their wonted brilliancy. “Do you think so, sir?” He 
knew what I meant. arose and went to the glass, and immediately 
brightened up: “TI think you are right, sir; I am glad you think so; 
I believe I am better.” 

He had been copiously bled during this illness; I felt, however, 
perfectly convinced that he could not live many years; and in this 
opinion I was joined by the medical gentleman who attended him at 
the time. 

One evening, when walking to the lecture at Broadmead, he found 
such great difficulty in proceeding, that he frequently rested to regain 
his breath. At length he said, “I can go no farther, sir ;” and then, 
pointing to a friend’s house, he continued, “ We will go in here, and 
give up the idea of the meeting.” 

Mr. Hall decidedly objected to the application of the term chapel to 
places of worship occupied by the Dissenters,.since it had been pre- 
viously appropriated to buildings connected with the Church of Eng- 
land. He said, “ Dissenters need not borrow plumage from the hie- 
rarchy : simplicity, sir, is true beauty.” For a similar reason, Mr. Hall 
never wore a gown in the pulpit. He considered that, as it was an 
honour conferred by the University, no Dissenter who had not taken 
a degree could with propriety assume the costume of that learned 
body. “Sir, the Nonconformist ministers continued to wear the gown 
after their ejectment; but they had an undoubted right to it, having 
taken degrees at the universities. If Dissenting ministers will robe 
themselves, let them adopt a costume characteristic of their own sem- 
inaries.” Every gentleman who has lived in a university town will 
appreciate the delicacy of this sentiment. : 

About this time, Mr. Hall was solicited to repeat the Series of Dis- 
courses upon Scecinianism which he had previously delivered at Lei- 
cester. “No, sir,” he replied, “I shall not begin the controversy ; I 
did not enter upon it at Leicester until the orthodox were attacked by 
the Socinian minister. Dr. Carpenter is a most amiable, gentlemanly 
man, and we are upon very good terms. I have, therefore, no wish 
to break the peace, or to offend him: at the same time, I shall always 
avow my sentiments whenever the subject comes regularly under no- 
tice, and if Dr. Carpenter, or any other talented Unitarian in the 
city, should throw down the gauntlet, I will be the first to take it up.” 

Mr. Hall was also strongly urged by a friend to reprint his celebra- 
ted pamphlet in answer to the Rev. John Clayton, which first appear- 
ed in 1791. In reply, Mr. Hall observed, “ No, sir; I shall never 
consent to the republication of that letter. The pamphlet answered 
the purpose for which it was intended ; it would, therefore, be unkind 
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and ungentlemanly to wound the feelings either of Mr. Clayton, or of 
his sons, by reviving the controversy.”* 

At a period of his illness this summer, Mr. Hall preached a singu-~ 
larly beautiful sermon, full of pathos and tenderness, quite In a feeble 
tone and plaintive manner, occasioned by great bodily indisposition, 
from these words: Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom: or, as he said it should be rendered, 
a kingdom. It was very evident that he himself had derived great 
consolation from the subject. 

One day, after speaking very freely upon the usual method of 
preaching, Mr. Hall gave it as his opinion, that “ministers are too 
methodical and mechanical as to time.” I then took the liberty of 
suggesting the importance of more attention being paid to the applica- 
tion of the subject. ‘“ You are quite correct, sir,” he replied; “the 
celebrated Mr. Fox was an example of this kind. He generally at- 
tempted to put his ideas in different points of view, in order to impress 
them more fully upon the mind. 1 intend, in future, to enlarge my ap- 
plications.” 

Mr. Hall was very particular never to exceed the appointed time 
for preaching. “He sometimes,” as Mr. Bosworth has observed, 
“ended abruptly, and sat down just when his hearers wished him to 
proceed.” On this being mentioned to Mr. Hall, he replied, *‘ Sir, it 
is much better to leave the hearers with an appetite for more than to 
satiate and tire them out.” 

Mr. Hall’s strength now evidently declined : frequently on Sabbath 
evenings he was so much exhausted as to fall asleep on the sofa, im- 
mediately after he had reached his own residence. After a short nap, 
he rose suddenly, dropped his pipe, and called for the Bible : “Come, 
let us have prayer ;” and generally fell asleep before the chapter was 
finished. His friends provided a car regularly to convey him to and 
from the meeting. Indeed, at this time he could scarcely make a 
call without this conveyance. He regretted exceedingly his inability 
to walk, as it prevented him from making pastoral calls and visiting 
the sick, which he had been in the habit of doing at Cambridge and 
at Leicester. He invariably objected to dining from home; his friends, 
therefore, engaged him to tea, and on such occasions invited parties 
to meet him, and sent a car to his house by six o’clock, and conveyed 
him back about ten. He was much pleased with this plan: it was, 
however, necessary, owing to his numerous engagements, to invite 
him a fortnight beforehand; and one of his daughters usually kept a 
list of these invitations. The months of June and July this year were 
unusually warm; Mr. Hall, however, seldom complained of the heat, 
and had a fire almost constantly in his study. 

One morning I asked him which way he would ride, and, to m 
great surprise, he mentioned the Fish Ponds: adding, “I should like 


; me preceding page of this volume, and note.—B. 

+ See ¢ iscourse on the Decease of the Rev. R. Hall, A.M., delivered in the Baptist Ch 
Stoke Newington, by Newton Bosworth ;” a pamphlet which contains the most able, set 
‘interesting sketch of the character of Mr. Hall that has hitherto appeared.—GREENE. ° 
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to show you the spot.” He then expatiated on the manner in which 
patients are treated in that institution, which he considered superior 
to any other in the kingdom. 

A lapse of three years having occurred since his last periodical visit 
to Cambridge, Mr. Hall considered that the change might be of ser- 
vice to his health, and wrote to inform his friends of his intention to 
visit them. He travelled by way of Birmingham and Leicester, and 
preached a Sabbath at the latter place. In the course of a week I 
joined him at Cambridge; this was in the autumn of 1826; all our 
friends were enthusiastically delighted on meeting him once more. 
The joy, however, was damped by the altered appearance of his per- 
son, which indicated a broken frame of body, and produced a general 
feeling that they should never see him at Cambridge again. But the 
powers of his mind in preaching were as vigorous as before, and his 
countenance animated by being surrounded by his old friends. Many 
of them came from London, as well as from other parts of the country, 
on purpose to hear him. The meeting-house, with the enlarged ves- 
try, was much too small for the congregation, and great numbers 
went away: the line of windows in the vestry was thrown open, 
that he might be heard, if not seen. It was necessary for the fam- 
ilies to go an hour before the time of service, in order to secure ac- 
commodation. 

Our host, E. Foster, Esq., left Mr. Hall under my charge, to bring 
him in time, while he went forward with his family, as Mr. Hall was 
perfectly absorbed while preparing for the pulpit. One Sabbath morn- 
Ing it was with great difficulty he reached the chapel, owing to the 
pain in his back. A gentleman’s carriage had been waiting for him 
nearly half an hour. ‘The time having expired, I went to him a sec- 
ond time. “Ido not think I can preach this morning,” said he; “at 
any rate, you must send to Mr. Edmonds, and request him to read the 
Scriptures, and engage in prayer for me.” I did so, and then return- 
edto him. He found a difficulty in dressing himself. He had a new 
silk waistcoat on, which Mrs. had kindly laid for him as a pres- 
ent. On walking through the hall, he observed, “ Why, sir, this is 
quite a new waistcoat; it is very handsome ; I think it fits me very 
well, only perhaps it is too large. I wonder whether Mrs. in- 
tends that I should keep it, sir; what do you think?” “Oh yes, sir, 
I know she does.” ‘Well, sir, that is very kind; she is a most 
amiable woman.” 

A length we arrived at the meeting-house. Mr. Edmonds was of- 
fering prayer. When he had finished, Mr. Hall with great difficulty 
reached the pulpit, owing to the crowds which thronged the aisles. 
We dined together at the house of a friend very near to the meeting- 
house. At three o’clock Mr. Hall retired to his chamber to prepare 
for the evening service, which commenced at half past six. Between 
five and six he rang the bell, which was answered by the servant. 
He said he wanted to speak to Mr. Greene directly. [I found him 
with his pipe. He was taking tea; and his Bible was on the table, 
without either pen or ink. He appeared greatly agitated. ‘The mo- 
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ment I entered the room he said, ‘Oh, Mr. Greene, I am quite in a 
dilemma! what time is it, sir? It has just occurred to me that the 
sermon | have been preparing for this evening I have preached before 
at Cambridge. Pray can you tell me, sir? (naming the text); be- 
cause, if so, | must change the subject; I cannot preach the same ser- 
mon again.” “No, sir, you never have in my hearing, | am certain ; 
but perhaps you may have done so when | was not here: I will go 
and inquire of Mr. James Nutter, sir, and some friends who are at tea 
below.” On finding that he had not, I immediately informed Mr. 
Hall. “Sir, I am glad of it; this has relieved my mind exceedingly : 
if I had preached it before, I must even now have taken another sub- 
ject.” 

The last Sabbath evening of his visit to Cambridge, the galleries 

were propped, the place was crowded to excess, and some hundreds 
returned that could not obtain admission: there was the same tenaci- 
ty for standing-places in the aisles as is frequently seen at an inter- 
esting trial during the assizes. ‘The people would not give way for 
fear of being dispossessed. At one time, in making the effort, Mr. Hall 
thought it would be impossible for him to enter the pulpit, but at length 
he succeeded. I heard him from the vestry, but could not see him. 
His text was, Be not deceived, evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners ; this was probably one of the most animated and energetic ser- 
mons that ever he delivered. Our friends who could see him said, 
that towards the close he was so much excited, that the pulpit appear- 
ed as if it could not contain him. 
+ After the service, when Mr. Hall re-entered the carriage, he said, 
“Did you ever witness such a scene, sir? In all the places I ever 
preached, there has never been any thing like this. On reaching the 
pulpit, it was almost terrific. 1 could not see the bodies of the people ; 
they appeared all heads, sir, a mass of undistinguishable heads; and 
all eyes were fixed upon me, sir.” “I could not,” I said, “see you, 
sir, but I think I never heard you so animated.” “ Why, sir, you 
heard the same sermon before at Bristol. I preached it only a few 
weeks ago.” ‘The text was the same, sir,” I replied, “ but the sermon 
was different.” “ Different, sir! how was it different?” ‘ You in- 
troduced this idea and the other (naming them), which were not in 
that sermon; then, sir, some parts of the filling up were different ; 
and the application was considerably enlarged.” “You are quite 
right, sir; I remember now. But you cannot think, sir, how delight- 
ed | feel that my labours are ended at Cambridge. It is a formidable 
thing for me to preach here, because I know that much is expected 
from me; and as some of the professors of the University attend on 
these occasions, and my old friends identify themselves so much with 
me, I am very anxious to do my best.” 

During this visit, Mr. Hall preached also at Royston and Melbourne. 
I accompanied him in his visit to the latter place. Lord Dacre at- 
tended on the occasion. After service, we went to the house of Mr. 
Fordham, of Melbourne Bury, where Lord Dacre and a large party 
were waiting to see him. His lordship sat some time on the sofa in 
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conversation with Mr. Hall, and expressed his astonishment at his 
mental powers and eloquence. 

The visits of Mr. Hall were of the same kind as I have before de- 
scribed : he breakfasted with one family, dined with a second, and 
supped with another; not forgetting the parting visit which he receiv- 
ed from his old and poorer members. He remarked the great change 
which had taken place in a few years by deaths and removals. 
“Why, sir, if you remember, it was as much as I could do to go my 
rounds, and call on my friends once in three weeks; now [ can visit 
all of them two or three times over. A fortnight, sir, would be long 
enough for my stay at Cambridge, if I were only to pay one visit to 
each family.” A purse was invariably made by his friends to defray 
his journeying expenses ; and Mrs. Hall told me that he always return- 
ed from Cambridge a much richer man than he went; indeed, she be- 
lieved that if he could eat gold, his friends there would give it to him. 

One day, when visiting with a large party, Mr. Hall mentioned a 
circumstance which he had heard to the disadvantage of one of our 
mutual friends. I expressed my surprise, and the next morning told 
him that his remarks of the preceding evening had given me much 
pain. ‘“ Why, sir,” said Mr. Hall, “I had it from Mr. , a gentle- 
man, you know, sir, of the highest character and respectability, so that 
there can be no doubt of its truth.” [again expressed my dissatisfac- 
tion with the statement, and begged, as an act of justice, that he would 
mention the circumstance to the gentleman. Mr. Hall did so, and 
admitted that the justification was the most complete and satisfactory, 
both from oral and documentary evidence, that he had ever heard. 
Our friend expressed himself much obliged for the opportunity of era- 
sing the erroneous impression from his mind. It is well known to 
some of Mr. Hall’s friends that he was apt to imbibe a prejudice, when 
any advantage was taken of his openness of disposition and frankness 
of manner to instilone. I could give proofs, were this doubted ; and, 
in delineating Mr. Hall’s private character, | consider that it would not 
be just to represent him as a perfect man, since none of us will be- 
come thoroughly purified until we unite with the spirits of just men 
made perfect. 

This brings to my recollection an instance of Mr. Hall’s discrimina- 
tion. The circumstance occurred in Northampton, at a meeting of 
ministers of the Baptist denomination, who had assembled for the pur- 
pose of choosing a successor to the late Rev. Andrew Fuller as sec- 
retary to the Baptist Missionary Society. Mr. Hall did not approve 
of the principle, nor would he concede the right, of Mr. Fuller to nom- 
inate his successor. He therefore requested a deputation of friends 
from Cambridge to represent the wishes of the auxiliary society in 
that place, and to support his measure. ‘Three were accordingly cho- 
sen, and we attended the meeting at Northampton. After the gentle- 
man nominated by the late secretary had been recommended, chief- 
ly on the ground of deference to Mr. Fuller’s judgment, Mr. Hall rose, 
and stated that he did not do so from any personal disrespect to the 
gentleman named, but because he preferred a person of age and expe- 
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rience ; and, therefore, notwithstanding much had been said of the 
value and importance of attending to Mr. Fuller’s recommendation, he 
should oppose the appointment. He then became animated: “There 
is no man,” said Mr. Hall, ‘‘ who more highly estimated Andrew Ful- 
ler’s general excellences than myself; but as to knowledge of men 
and insight into character, Mr. Fuller was lamentably defective, almost 
supernaturally defective—witness the choice that he had made of 
some of his intimate friends. I say nothing but what 1 would have 
declared in the presence of Mr. Fuller; and if I had a voice that 
could pierce the clouds, and reach him where he now is, amid the choir 
of angels, and in the assembly of the just made perfect, I would repeat 
what I have now said.” ‘The result of the meeting was the appoint- 
ment of the late Rev. Dr. Ryland, of Bristol, and the late Rev. James 
Hinton, of Oxford. - 

Mr. Hall left Cambridge for Bristol in September, and travelled by 
way of London. Some time previous to this, Mr. Hall preached at 
the Rev. Dr. Cox's meeting-house, Hackney. Among other distin- 
guished individuals who attended on the occasion were Mr., now 
Lord Brougham, Sir Thomas Denman, M.P., now lord-chief-justice, 
and Mr. Rogers the poet. Sir ‘Thomas Denman has kindly commu- 
nicated the following particulars : 


“ Sir, 

“The circumstance to which you allude occurred, I think, in the 
summer of 1825. Mr. Brougham, the present lord-chancellor, Mr. 
Rogers, the poet, and myself, went to hear Mr. Hall preach at Dr. 
Cox’s chapel, at Hackney. he text has escaped my memory. The 
object of the sermon was mainly to show that Christianity did not 
teach religion to man, that task being already performed by natural 
reason and by the revelations recorded in the Old Testament; but 
that it gave religion its mild and benevolent character, disarming it of 
its terrors, and showing on what terms the Divine mercy may be se- 
cured. I well remember that, at one moment when he was peculiarly 
urgent in his eloquence, Lord Brougham and I turned round to one 
another, and each made the remark, that his style resembled Lord 
Plunkett’s in a remarkable manner. 

“The public will owe you much for a genuine history of so extra 
ordinary a genius. One cannot help lamenting that so many magnifi 
cent discourses have perished ; yet it is possible that a small collec. 
tion may obtain more general popularity than a complete one. I have 
often regretted that I did not more frequently avail myself of the op- 
portunities of hearing him that I enjoyed at Leicester. 

“ Pam, sit; 
“Yours very faithfully, 
“'THomas Denman. 


“Studley Park, April 6, 1831. 
“Po Mr. John Greene.” 


Circumstances prevented my visiting him again till April, 1827, 
having previously received the following letter : ‘ 
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“ April 11, 1827. 
“ My pEAR FRIEND, 


“T am really ashamed not to have earlier answered your kind com- 
munications, but you know my extreme reluctance to letter-writing, 
and have intended to avail myself of the first opportunity of convey- 
ing a few lines. I am very sorry to hear so poor an account of your 
health and spirits: I am concerned, but not surprised to hear of this, 
as London never appeared to me the proper sphere for you. There 
is too much excitement and bustle for you; nor, I fear, will you be 
equal for some time to the anxieties and agitations of business. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

“T wish, my dear sir, you had returned to Bristol. Your circle ot 
society there would have been sufficient, without being too large ; and 
while there are so many societies and benevolent institutions as are 
found here, any gentleman may find ample employment by lending his 
assistance on committees, &c. Mr. R., who has no sort of engage- 
ment in business, makes himself one of the most useful men in Bris- 
tol, by taking a lead in the organization and management of public in- 
stitutions. [ hope you will make up your mind to return to us, and, 
in all probability, you will meet with something suitable in the way 
of business. I have little news to communicate. Few changes have 
taken place since you were here. ‘The quarrel between * a 
ceases to be talked of. 

“Our congregation continues very good, rather increasing than 
otherwise; and the kindness of the people continues undiminished. 
I wish I could see more indications of usefulness, yet have reason to 
hope I do not labour in vain. My health is also, through mercy, very 
good; the recent complaint in my breast is not removed, but I think 
it is somewhat abated. The health of Mrs. Hall, who unites with me 
in kindest regards, is as good as usual. It will give us great pleasure 
to see youhere. Wishing you an increase of every blessing, | remain, 

“ My dear sir, 
“ Yours affectionately, 
“ RoperT HA...” 


On the receipt of the above letter I went to Bristol, in order to con- 
sult Mr. Hall upon several subjects of importance. 

No man possessed a sounder judgment upon every subject; and 
he who made Mr. Hall his friend might always calculate upon re- 
ceiving the most prudent and judicious advice. Sometimes the prin- 
ciples and practice of those who questioned Mr. Hall’s judgment have 
been opposed to his opinion of right. The following is a case in 
point. Mr. Hall wrote and printed, in 1824, a pamphlet against the 
cruelty and injustice of slavery, as being contrary to nature, to reason, 
and to Christianity. A West Indian proprietor of slaves consequently 
arraigned Mr. Hall as a wild enthusiast. The reason was sufficient- 
ly obvious: Mr. Hall gave it as Ins opinion that “ slavery introduces 
the most horrible confusion, since it degrades human beings from the 
denomination of persons to that of things; and by merging the inter- 
ests of the slave in those of the master, he becomes a mere appen- 

Vor. 1V.—M 
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dage to the existence of another, instead of preserving the dignity 
which belongs to a reasonable and accountable nature. * * * * * * * 
It would be difficult to find a parallel to it in any age or nation, with 
the exception of those unhappy persons who are carried captive by 
the piratical states of Barbary. Scourged, branded, and sold, at the 
discretion of their masters, the slaves in our West India islands are 
doomed to a life of incessant toil.” One extract more shall suffice ; 
it is with pleasure that I refer the reader to this masterly and eloquent 
pamphlet: “It is no small aggravation of the cruelty of this system, 
that its unhappy victims have not been exposed to it as the punish- 
ment of Crime ; but by the violence of ruffians, who, having traversed 
the ocean in quest of human prey, forcibly tore them from their native 
shores, and the embraces of their dearest relations, in order to expose 
them to sale in a distant quarter of the globe. ‘The forms of judicial 
inquiry, the examination of witnesses, the proof of guilt, and the sen- 
tence of a judge, were not the precursors of this most dire calamity ; 
it was the assault of brutal violence on helpless weakness and unsus- 
pecting innocence; it was the grasp of the marauder and the assassin 
hurrying away his victims, amid shrieks of horror and the piercing 
accents of despair, which prepared these scenes of wo. ‘These, and 
the descendants of these, are the persons who compose the black pop- 
ulation of our slave colonies. * * * * * We behold these children of 
nature, for the purpose chiefly of supplying us with the ingredicnt 
which sweetens our repasts, compelled by men, who call themselves 
Christians, to exhaust to its dregs a more bitter cup than is usually 
allotted to the greatest adepts in crime.” 

After staying a Sabbath in Bristol, I retumed to London, having 
engaged to visit Mr. Hall again shortly. In the September following, 
I found his health impaired by his sufferings, and nothing but large 
doses of laudanum freed him from pain, and enabled him to preach 

-and to go into company. He appeared quite reconciled to Bristol. 
Instead of taking the Jaudanum with a gauge, he now had it made 
into opium pills. 

During one evening which he spent with me, being in the greatest 
agony for a quarter of an hour, he laid his hands on the table, and 
frequently cried out from the violence of the pain in his back. After 
taking some additional pills from his box, he said, “ There, sir, that 
quantity is equal to 250 drops of Jaudanum, and makes up 1500 drops 
which I have taken to-day.” As the dose did not produce immediate 
relief, he resolved to take 250 additional drops. I expostulated, and 
recommended him to wait for some warm tea, that it might have time 
to be diffused through the system. He did so, and was remarkably 
cheerful the remainder of the evening. We were now joined by a 
medical friend. Mr. Hall immediately commenced a conversation 
with him, by remarking, “ What a merciful provision laudanum is, 
sir! I could not exist without it. It seems as if Providence had de- 
signed it as a specific for me. Most persons complain that it affects 
the head, and stupifies them; it has, however, a contrary influence 
upon me; I always feel more lively after taking it. How do you ac- 
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count for this, sir?” The gentleman confessed his inability to account 
for it, and stated that Mr. Hall’s was a solitary instance. 

There was at this time a young gentleman at Bristol possessed of 
very considerable talents, who was destined for the Church. His pa- 
rents were Dissenters. Being very desirous of an interview with Mr. 
Hall, for the purpose of obtaining his recommendation of suitable 
books, I mentioned the circumstance to Mr. Hall. ‘No, sir,” he re- 
plied, “1 shall not do any such thing. His tutor is the proper per- 
son to recommend the best books; I have met with the same thing 
before, sir, and have had my name bandied about everywhere with the 
books | have recommended. Besides this, sir, it would be very in- 
consistent in me, as a Dissenter, to be accessary to his going into the 
Church,* especially as his parents are Dissenters. You say he has 
seriously studied the question of dissent: I can make every allow- 
ance, sir, for a conscientious young man who has been educated a 
churchman; but I cannot conceive it possible for any youth, having 
been brought up as a Dissenter, seriously to decide in favour of the 
Church, without having some sinister views. The argument upon 
this subject is very clear, and lies in a very narrow compass. Jesus 
Christ is the sole Jawgiver in his Church. He said, My kingdom is 
not of this world. It was to be distinct and separate; whoever, then, 
attempts to connect His kingdom or Church with the State, or with 
the honours, the dignities, and emoluments of this world, whatever 
may be the pretence, makes it a worldly sanctuary, and disobeys the 
will of the lawgiver.” Mr. Hall had this temptation presented to him 
in the meridian of life, and nobly made the sacrifice. He is now re- 
ceiving the reward of his fidelity. He has heard the blessed sen- 
tence, Well done, good and fuithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord. It is nearly thirty years since he exclaimed, “‘ Who, my 
friends, would not labour with all bis might to become the friend of 
God? to aspire after eternal honours, that he may receive a divine 
reward, and carry the trophies of victory into the presence of his 
God?” He rests from his labours, and his works do follow him. 

I made another effort to prevail upon him to print some sermons, 
especially as Mrs. Hall warmly seconded the request. He had been 
urged to print a discourse recently delivered, while it was fresh in his 
mind. I offered to wait upon him one hour every morning, to take it 
down at his leisure in short-hand, and return to him daily a decipher- 
ed copy for his correction. ‘To this he replied, “ No, sir; 1 never 
could dictate to an amanuensis.” “‘ But, sir,” I observed, “ you can 
sit on the sofa and smoke your pipe; and if I sit behind, you will 
have nothing to do but speak a little slower than in the pulpit, and it 


* Since reading the editor’s note, prefixed to [vol. ii., p. 102], of Mr. Hall’s collected works, it has 
been considered necessary to state that, however ‘‘ gross” the “taste,” in his opinion, which dic- 
tated the passage there referred to, so far from Mr. Hall’s objections to the Established Church 
having suffered any diminution, they followed him through the whole of his life, and but increased 
with his declining years. The same may be stated as to his early political principles. ‘‘ Edu- 
cated” (to use his own words) “‘in the principles of Mr. Fox, and in the purest and best days of 
Mr. Pitt, to which advancing years and experience have increased his attachment, it is impossible 
that he should entertain a doubt that an important reform in our representation is essentially con- 
nected with the freedom, the glory, and the happiness of the British empire.” —GREENE. 
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will be only thinking aloud.” “No, sir, I cannot do that.” “ May I 
beg, sir, that you will make the trial of the exordium, and I do not 
think that you would experience any inconvenience.” ‘No, sir, I 
must decline it.” A short time after this, on Mrs. Hall’s urging the 
subject upon him, I supported her: when she had left the room, he 
remained silent for a few moments, and then rose from the sofa, and 
in a most serious and determined manner said, ‘‘ Mr. Greene, I must 
beg that you will never mention the subject of writing for the press 
any more. I am quite teased about it: the frequent solicitations of 
my friends have become quite unpleasant to me.” 

Although this was decisive, a few weeks only elapsed before his 
friends at Bristol resolved to make a united effort to prevail upon him 
to publish, in consequence of a series of most beautiful practical ser- 
mons which he had recently delivered, on the ground of their own 
gratification, their usefulness to the public, and as a memorial for their 
children. The Rev. W. Anderson prepared a document in the form 
of a respectful requisition, which was afterward fairly drawn out, and 
signed by the deacons, the principal members and subscribers at 
Broadmead, and by the Rev. John Foster, and myself. A deputation 
was then appointed to wait upon Mr. Hall. He received them very 
kindly, and promised to take the subject into serious consideration. 
He afterward expressed to me the great pleasure he received by a 
testimonial and requisition so respectable. I did hope for some time 
that he would seriously set about the work, as he went so far as to 
prepare pens and paper for the purpose. 

One day the conversation turned upon the different characters 
among our acquaintance. It has been stated that Mr. Hall possessed 
great discrimination with regard to character. It was seldom, how- 
ever, that he censured any person without noticing some redeeming 
quality which they might possess. The following is an instance : 
“Mr, is too much taken up with the world, sir; he is, however, 
always glad to see me when I call upon him, but he is overdone with 
business. If you observe, sir, he always stoops when he walks out, 
and looks towards the ground, as if he were of the earth, earthy : still, 
there is something very amiable and kind in his natural disposition, 
sir; if he were not so absorbed in business, I should have great hope 
of him; he is a very attentive hearer. Again, sir, there is Mr. —, 
how uncouth he is, sir! Why, sir, that behaviour would not do in 
the world; he cannot be aware how offensive it is, or certainly, as a 
religious man, he would endeavour to correct it. Many persons for- 
get, sir, that those are Christian precepts: Be courteous, tender, and 
kind-hearted.”* 


Mr. Hall once preached a sermon, the design of which was to show 


* Perhaps of all men, Mr. Hall had the greatest dislike to unmeaning and insincere compliments. 
On one occasion he was invited to meet a large dinner-party. The lady of the house prepared every 
delicacy the season furnished, and laid out her table in the first style of elegance. On the party 
being assembled, and while taking their seats, she began to apologize to Mr. Hall that she could 
only offer him so plain a dinner, professed her great sorrow, and hoped he would excuse the absence 
of better entertamment. Grieved with so gross a violation of propriety and Christian simplicity, 
Mr, H. retorted with considerable severity of manner: “ Well, madam, why did you not get some~ 
thing better ? you knew that I was coming.”—B 7 
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the propriety of a kind and courteous demeanour. The subject was 
selected from Gen., xvii.,7. He observed, that “ Abraham’s humility 
and condescension were very conspicuous: he yielded to Lot, when 
he might have commanded: Lot, on the contrary, was selfish. Abra- 
ham was a mighty prince; yet, when he purchased the land of the 
children of Heth (though he had learned from prophecy that they 
were to be excluded by God for their idolatry), the father of the faith- 
ful bowed himself down to the children of Heth, which was the strong- 
est expression of humility and condescension. Christianity teaches 
that civility and decorum in the intercourse of life, of which mere 
worldly politeness is only the shadow. Study, my brethren, a lovely 
behaviour, and not only whatever is lovely, but whatever gives dignity 
and grace to piety.” 

On another occasion Mr. Hall said, “ There is such a thing as being 
venerable and majestic, and yet not being lovely. Even the reproofs 
given by Jesus Christ to his enemies were without harshness, and his 
dignity without ostentation or pride. The loveliness of his demeanour 
threw over his character an evening ray of softness and beauty. Kind 
and courteous behaviour appeals to the heart of every one ; and to at- 
tain it, let us set before ourselves a character that is universally be- 
loved, and, degenerate as times are, we shall not be without exam- 

les.” 

While Mr. Hall was at the farthest remove from levity in the pul- 
pit, no man was more amiable, lively, and engaging in the social cir- 
cle ; thus furnishing a striking contrast to a certain class of preachers, 
who, though gloomy and morose in private life, amuse their hearers 
with foolish remarks and ludicrous anecdotes when assembled in the 
house of God. A circumstance of rather an amusing kind took place 
some years since: a minister, now no more, who had been addicted 
to this lamentable habit, was appointed to preach a sermon on a pub- 
lic missionary occasion; Mr. Hall was also engaged to advocate the 
same cause in a different part of the day. ‘The sermon by Mr. 
was a striking contrast to the address by Mr. Hall: the one was light, 
ludicrous, and trifling; the other solemn, instructive, and energetic. 
At the close of the day, when both parties met around the social 
hearth, Mr. Hall became lively and extremely amusing. ‘“ Brother 
Hall,” said the old gentleman, “I am surprised at you.” “ Surprised 
at me, sir! surprised at me, sir! Why are you surprised at me, sir 2” 
« Why, brother Hall, it appears inconsistent for you to indulge in friv 
olous conversation after delivering so serious a discourse!” ‘“ Indeed, 
sir,” replied Mr. Hall, “I don’t think I am by any means inconsistent, 
sir: the truth is, brother , 1 keep my nonsense for the fireside, 
while you publish yours from the pulpit.” ie: 

Mr. Hall regretted the prevalence ofa worldly spirit in our religious 
institutions ; evincing itself in a fondness for display, and choosing 

residents and vice-presidents on account of their rank, without re- 
gard to their efficiency or their religious principles. Upon this sub- 
‘ect he observed, “ This is confiding in an arm of flesh; it is a spe- 
cies of carnal policy, and is opposed to the spirit of the apostle, when 
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he said, The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but spiritual ; and 
mighty through God to the pulling down of the strongholds of Satan. 
Before the final prevalence of Christianity, the Church, the pure 
Church of Christ, will appear in her original Christian simplicity, 
using no other weapons than those of union, of prayer, and of suppli- 
cation.” 

Mr. Hall seldom consented to appear upon a platform: “ There 
should be less speaking and more prayer, sir; that is the only thing 
which has power with God; 1 don’t like so much parade and ostenta- 
tion, sir.”* 

I once accompanied him to a public missionary meeting in Bristol, 
in which he had been earnestly requested to take a part. As the time 
drew near, he appeared very reluctant to leave the house. ‘Oh, sir,” 
said he, “we need not go yet: we shall be time enough; I do not 
want to make myself conspicuous on a platform.” On finding that 
the avenues were thronged, he immediately turned back, saying, 
“We cannot get in; we had better go home!” and then returned. In 
the course ef conversation, Mr. Hall stated his opinion upon the gen- 
eral subject of Christian missions, and the manner in which he con- 
ceived they ought to be conducted. “TI think, sir,” observed Mr. Hall, 
“that our missionary societies would be much more successful if the 
management of them was strictly confined to the Church, or to asso- 
ciations of churches, in one, two, or more counties, according to their 
numbers and means of supplying funds. Instead of forming auxili- 
aries to a metropolitan body, I would have the churches in each dis- 
trict manage their own mission, and choose from among themselves 
men of prudence, well known to be duly qualified for missionary ser- 
vice, according to the description given by the apostle: One that is 
blameless: the husband of one wife ; vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, 
given to hospitality, apt to teach, &c. By this plan, a reciprocal inter- 
est would be maintained between the association and the missionaries, 
which would be increased by local attachment ; they would, as it were, 
be identified with each other in a common cause. Monthly prayer- 
meetings would thus be rendered doubly interesting, and better attend- 
ed, from natural feelings of anxiety to learn the particulars of the op- 
erations of their own brethren and sisters in a far country ; and by 
becoming acquainted with their trials, failures, or successes, the peo-— 
ple would be excited to that fervent prayer which availeth much. In 
addition to this, expensive metropolitan establishments would be avoid- 
ed, as well as those large sums for travelling expenses incurred by 
the present system, called ‘less expenses ;’ which, in many instances, 
amount to ten and twelve per cent. before the money reaches the 
treasury, where it undergoes another ‘salvage for management before 
it becomes available for the missionaries.” 

Mr. Hall was much grieved with the want of economy in managing 
the finances of some of our public institutions. “When you consider, 
sir,” said he, “the sources from which these moneys are derived, and 


* See Mr. Hall’s Letters to Dr. Ryland, vol. iii., p, 257, of this edition of his collected works.—B. 
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the objects to which they are intended to be appropriated, there ought 
to be no improvident expenditure of any kind. I know a Mr. ; 
who is employed in travelling and collecting for the Bible Society ; 
he puts up at the principal inn in the place where he happens to visit ; 
and rather than exert himself to rise early and travel in the stage- 
coach, I have heard that he takes a postchaise at the expense of the 
Society. These things ought not to be countenanced ; I invariably 
endeavour to travel on such occasions, sir, outside of the coach; and 
when, from indisposition, I am compelled to hire a postchaise, I pay 
the extra expense out of my own pocket.” 

Itis certainly remarkable, that among the many attacks which have 
been made upon the Bible Society, the subject referred to by Mr. 
Hall has met with so little attention. If those clergymen who have 
lately endeavoured to interrupt the harmony of that excellent institu- 
tion would apply their energies to an examination of the immense ex- 
penses incurred by agents, &c., they would accomplish much more 
good than by attempting to introduce tyrannical and illiberal tests. 

I inquired Mr. Hall’s opinion of the restoration of the Jews to their 
own land; observing, that some years ago, in a conversation which I 
had with Mr. Jay, of Bath, he understood the prophecies generally in 
a figurative and spiritual sense, and did not suppose that the Jews 
would be literally restored to the Holy Land as a distinct people, but 
that the promises of their future glory related to their incorporation 
with the churches of Christ. ‘“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Hall, “ Mr. Jay 
is great authority certainly, but I entirely differ from that opinion. I 
conceive that the prophecies are so express as to the future restora- 
tion of the Jews to their own land, that it is weakening the sense of 
Scripture to give any other interpretation. ‘Their return from the 
Babylonish Captivity was only partial, and that for a short time ; 
whereas a number of prophecies may be adduced, which expressly 
declare, that they are never more to go out; that my servant David 
shall be their prince for evermore ; and that their return is to be the 
signal for the conversion of the heathen world, when the heathen shall 
see my sanctuary (or my glory) in the midst of thee for evermore. I 
know there are many good men who entertain a different opinion from 
myself, sir; but I think we Gentiles are very vain in making the 
prophecies subservient to us, by supposing that we are the temple 
of the Lord, and that the Jews are to be incorporated in our churches ; 
forgetting that to rem belong the fathers, the glory, and the promises. 
The Gentiles consider this view of the subject as too humiliating. 
The Apostle Paul, however, is of a different opinion : he says, If the 
falling away of the Jews be the riches of the Gentiles, how much more 
their fulness ? evidently implying that the Gentiles will then be the re- 
cipients of still greater glory. I cannot make, sir, any thing of the 
temple so minutely and accurately described by Ezekiel, on any other 
than a literal sense ; that, at the restoration of the Jews, it is intended 
as a model of the future temple then to be built, and this will be at the 
period of the millennial glory. My opinion of the millennium,” said 
Mr. Hall, ‘‘is very different to that of many divines : instead of con- 
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fining it to a thousand years, I conceive that it will be for a thousand 
prophetic days of years, or that a definite period is put for an indefi- 
nite. It appears to me, reasoning analogically, to be contrary to the 
usual operations of the Deity to suppose otherwise. Four thousand 
years elapsed after the promise made to our first parents, before our 
Saviour appeared: The seed of the woman shall bruise the head of the 
serpent ; and it will probably be two thousand more from his appear- 
ance to the final triumphs of Christianity. If you reflect upon the 
length of time which has passed in preparation, and the vast machin- 
ery of means employed, you will perceive the unreasonableness of 
this hypothesis, by which it appears that more time will be spent in 
raising the scaffold than is intended for the duration of the building 
itself.” 

Mr. Hall preached, about this time, a very fine sermon from these 
words: O Thou that hearest prayer, to Thee shall all flesh come. The 
Rev. John (now Dr.) Leifchild exchanged with him the following Sab- 
bath evening. I went to hear Mr. Hall. After the service, he said, 
“ How came you to leave Broadmead, sir, and follow me? Itserved 
you right; I gave you the same sermon I preached last Sabbath.” I 
replied that “It was from the same text, but the filling up was very 
different.” “TI will tell you the reason of that, sir ; when I preached it 
last, I found that I had too much matter for one sermon, and was obliged 
to contract it, to keep within the limits of time; so that I suppressed 
some parts at Mr. Leifchild’s, and introduced others.” But the most 
extraordinary sermon, for effect and impression, | ever heard from Mr. 
Hall, or, perhaps, he ever delivered, was at Bristol, from these words: 
Beloved, now we are the sons of God: and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be; but we know that when he shall appear we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is. It is impossible to give any more 
than a brief outline. He said, “ The felicity of the future world is 
very imperfectly known: i doth not yet appear. But the period is 
coming when it will be known; this will be at the appearance of Je- 
sus Christ; when he shall appear we shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is. The effect of this will be a perfect knowledge of Christ, 
and a conformity to him. The knowledge we shall then have will be 
clear and perfect, freed from all earthly adhesions ; now we see through 
a glass, darkly, but then face to fuce: now we know but in part, but 
then shall we know even as we are known. It will be distinct and 
clear ; not that sort of knowledge which we obtain from propositions, 
by reasoning and argument, by comparing one thing with another, 
considering their mutual relations, connexions, and dependencies ; 
but we shall see things as they are, in their essences and principles, 
without labour, study, or research; the knowledge of them will be 
intuitive, without effort, striking upon our minds at once. This will 
be at the glorious appearance of Jesus Christ—when he shall appear: 
the knowledge of him thus produced will be transforming. Commu- 
nion with Christ by faith is one of the greatest pleasures of a Chris- 
tian. In those seasons when it is fully realized and enjoyed, he 
needs no other society. What, then, must the full vision of him pro- 
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duce, when we shall see him as he is, without a veil! One sight of 
him will make us pure and holy, or there may be those scintillations 
of glory proceeding from him and falling on us, which will change us 
into the same image from glory to glory.” Then, as the touchstone 
of our state and condition, Mr. Hall put this question; “ What reason 
have we to believe that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him ? 
Is it such as will satisfy our desires? Can we say, Whom have I in 
heaven but thee, and there is none on earth that I desire besides thee ? 
As for me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness ; I shall be satisfied 
when I awake in thy likeness.” ‘These were some of ‘the general 
ideas ; but it is impossible to give a conception of the sermon but from 
its effects. A clergyman, who had never heard Mr. Hall before, ob- 
served to his friend, at the close of the service, that he never heard 
any thing like it; and that he could hardly tell whether he was in the 
body or out of it. Several persons were taken ill from the extraordi- 
nary excitement.* A physician of my acquaintance told me on the 
Monday afternoon that he had not got over the impression. Several 
of the deacons and others declared that they had never heard any 
thing. to equal it. I did not recover from the effects before the 
Wednesday, when I called upon Mr. Hall, and inquired whether he 
had heard of the extraordinary effects produced by the sermon of Sab- 
bath evening : “ No, sir,” he replied, “ I was not aware of any thing 
remarkable in it; I should have thought you very candid, sir, if you 
had told me that it was an inferior sermon.” 

An American gentleman,t having taken the tour of Europe, was very 
anxious to see Mr. Hall before his return, and procured a letter of in- 
troduction for that purpose. On his arrival at Bristol, I was invited to 
meet him at Mr. Hall’s house on the Sabbath evening; the next even- 
ing a party was made up. Mr. Hall was very much interested with 
him as an intelligent man. In the course of the evening, while Mr. 
Hall and the celebrated John Foster were engaged in conversation, 
the gentleman observed, “ You cannot conceive, sir, the exquisite feel- 
ings I have at this moment in being in company with two such great 
men; no persons are more admired in the United States than Robert 
Hall and John Foster; and, on my return, there will be the greatest 
anxiety to hear the particulars of this interview.” I inquired his 
opinion of Mr. Hall’s preaching on the previous Sabbath. “ Why, 

* I am well aware that, to persons who never heard Mr. Hall, this, and many similar expres- 
sions which have been employed as to the effects of his preaching, may appear hyperbolical ; it 
may be forgiven, therefore, if I mention what occurred at Kettering about thirty years ago, an ac- 
count of which I received soon after from several persons who were present. The sermon on The 
Vanity of Man apart from his Immortality, which appears in the third volume of this edition of his 
works, was originally prepared at the request of the venerable Andrew Fuller, and delivered at a 
meeting of ministers at Kettering. The house was greatly crowded, and the excitement became in- 
tense. The preacher had proceeded but a little way, when, as was very frequently the case, the 
whole congregation had risen from their seats ; he went on a little farther, when a large number were 
standing where they should have sat, and long before the sermon was concluded, not a few, alto- 
gether unconscious of the fact, were standing on the tops of the pews. After he had done, the 
preacher retired to the vestry, and one of the ministers rose to announce the hymn to be sung; it 
was some time before he could so far collect his powers as to do this, and this done, the choir at- 
tempted again and again, but in vain, to sing it, A minister ascended the pulpit to pray, but he 
was utterly incapacitated for the act, and Mr. Hall was literally compelled to return to the pulpit 
to offer the closing prayer and to dismiss the congregation. After that time, Mr. Hall chose, on 


public occasions, whenever he could do it, to conclude the service with a short prayer immediately 
after the sermon.—B. + The Rev. W. B. Sprague, D.D., of Albany.—B. 
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sir, when he commenced his sermon in the morning, I was not at all 
struck with him, and was ready to inquire, Is this the great Robert 
Hall? but, in a few minutes, be opened, as it were a battery ; and 
the effects of it were such, that I thought I should have fallen from 
my seat. I was quite electrified; as soon as I had recovered from 
one shock, it was succeeded by a second and a third. I never heard 
any thing to be compared with it.” In short, this American gentle- 


man was in a perfect state of enthusiasm.* 

I think it was in the month of February that Mr. Hall told me that he, 
had commenced Matthew Henry. He observed, “ | have often read por- 
tions of it, and consulted it; but I have now begun with the first chapter 
of Genesis, and I mean to read the work through regularly ; I have set 
myself, sir, two chapters every morning, and I anticipate it as a feast. 
That is the way to read Matthew Henry, sir; I discover new beauties 
in him every day, that are not obvious when reading detached parts. 
I would advise you to adopt the same method, sir; you will be quite 
delighted with it. I have found that the most pious persons of my 
acquaintance, in the latter period of their lives, have been great read- 
ers of Henry. There must be something next to inspiration in him, 
sir; for as face answers to face, so does the heart of one Christian to 
another.” I asked his opinion of Scott’s Commentary. “ Oh, it is a 
good work, sir; but it is not to be compared to Henry: there is not 
that unction of spirit which there is in Henry.” About a month or 
six weeks after this, he said, “ Well, sir, I continue my plan of read- 
ing Matthew Henry every morning, and have come to the second 
chapter of Exodus; and am more and more delighted with him.” 

We did not meet again till September, 1829, when Mr. Hall paid his 
accustomed visit to Cambridge. Little did | imagine that I was about 


* Perhaps the following account, furnished by a friend from his travelling journal, may prove ac- 
ceptable to the reader. It is dated at Leicester: 

“ Went to hear Robert IJall; his text was the words, ‘ By the grace uf God I am what I am,’ 
Was exceedingly delighted with his sermon, which was correct and elegant in the composition, and 
rapid in the delivery. His language was chaste in the extreme ; his argumentation was close ; his 
illustrations were forcible ; and his metaphors, though sparingly employed, strikmgly beautiful. I 
was told that his sermon was, however, on the whole, a pure specimen of his simple style. Learn- 
ing that he was to preach in the evening, I made up my mind to enjoy another rich, intellectual re- 
past, hoping that it might display him in a different character. 

“ Went at half past six to hear Robert Hall. His subject was ‘ The power of God.’ It was, with- 
out exception, the most wonderful sermon | ever heard in my life. Every quality which could have 
been called into exercise on such an occasion seemed concentrated in this one sermon ; profoundly 
metaphysical, without bewildering himself or his hearers: and elegant, without the shadow of af- 
fectation ; rapid in delivery, without confusion ; energetic, without rant ; devout, without enthu- 
siasm ; commanding, without austerity ; affectionate, without cant ; argumentative, without ped- 
antry ; the whole effect was beyond any thing that it is possible to conceive of pulpit eloquence. 
A powerful voice seemed all that was wanting to complete the model of the orator; but even this 
defect was often totally hidden by the energy of his delivery, and the sublimity of his conceptions ; 
while the weakness of his physical powers seemed to heighten the attention and increase the ad- 
miration of his auditory. He appeared to speak with much, labour and was frequently obliged to 
clear his voice, in order to make himself heard. His voice was, however, very even till within a 
few minutes of the close, when he became intensely earnest, and the rapidity, which before ap- 
peared scarcely capable of augmentation, increased to a degree that was quite overpowering to his 
auditory. Although preaching to his own congregation, who habitually heard him twice every Sab- 
bath, the silence was so great, that during the very short intervals when he stopped to clear his 
voice, or to wipe the perspiration which flowed profusely from his forehead, a pin might have been 
heard to drop. He preached entirely without notes, and I should conclude, from his manner of ex- 
pression on the only two or three occasions when his ideas appeared to flow too rapidly for utter- 
ance, that he had not previously done more than arrange his ideas, without troubling himself to 
clothe them with words. His -command of words is truly astonishing, and were this not the case, 
his hearers must often be deprived of the benefit of his stupendous ideas. I left the chapel with a 
strong impression that the journey from London to Leicester would have been amply rewarded had 
it been omy by hearing this surprising sermon.”—B, 4 
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to hear him for the last time, and that, too, in the place where I first 
listened to his “ hallowed” eloquence. His text was, The rich and the 
poor meet together: the Lord is the maker of them all. The service 
was attended by several dignitaries of the University, by Lord Osborne, 
the county member, &c. 

The Rev. Mr. Edmonds preached in the afternoon, when Mr. Hall 
was present. ‘The evening was spent together. He expressed him- 
self much pleased with the sermon. “ What a marvellous sermon 
Mr. Edmonds gave us this afternoon, sir; it was striking and impres- 
sive. I wish thatI could preach such a sermon.” I spent the Tues- 
day with him at the house of Mr. Fordham, at Melbourne Bury. Mr. 
Gurney,* the barrister, was there. We met for the last time in the 
body. 

Mr. Hall closed his illustrious career at his residence in Ashley 
Place, Bristol, on Monday, February 21,1831. He appeared for the 
last time in the pulpit at Broadmead on the 6th of the same month. 
‘The evening discourse has been considered one of his most interest- 
ing addresses.t The attack, which was sudden and unexpected, took 
place on the following Thursday evening, while he was engaged in 
preparing the usual monthly discourse prior to the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper. On the morning of the 20th, a note was received by 
the officiating minister, soliciting the prayers of the church and con- 
gregation for their “ dying pastor ;” the usual afternoon sermon was 
omitted, and a meeting held for the purpose of commending him to God. 
It presented a scene of audible weeping: the tears of his affectionate 
people, however, formed a happy contrast to the hallelujahs of heaven, 
with which he was about to be welcomed as a king and a priest unto 
God. After a severe struggle, borne with the most exemplary piety 
and Christian fortitude, his eloquent tongue having terminated its ap- 
peal to mortals, invoked the arrival of his Saviour and his God— Come, 
Lord Jesus, come—and was then hushed forever. His eldest daugh- 
ter, whose filial piety bound her to the spot, added, “quickly.” ‘The 
dying man gazed upon his child; a father’s affection kindled the brill- 
iancy of his fading eye, and a smile more than mortal spoke a fa- 
ther’s blessing. His passing spirit entered upon a purer and more 
congenial clime, and united in the song of the seraphim and the church 
of the First-born, who serve God day and night in his temple. Bless- 
ed are the dead that die in the Lord: Yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest 
from their labours, and their works do follow them. 

It would be vain to attempt a lengthened notice of the character of 
this excellent man, since it has been undertaken by those whose tal- 
ents eminently qualify them for the task. We may, however, be per- 
mitted to observe, that, while Mr. Hall obtained an almost unexampled 
popularity by the productions of his mighty mind, it was ardent and un- 
affected piety that endeared him to those who enjoyed his society and 
friendship. Devotedness to God was his peculiar characteristic.t If 

* Now Sir John Gumey, Baron of the Court of Exchequer.—B. : 
+ Notes of this sermon will be found in this volume, from the pen of the Rev. F. Trestrail.—B. 


While Mr. Hall was at Leicester, he became acquainted with a plain but excellent man, a dea- 
oe of a neighbouring Baptist church, Walking with him in the fields one day, Mr. Hall asked him 
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in the great congregation he was revered as a head among the thou- 
sands of Israel ; when leading their devotions, and pleading their cause 
at the footstool of mercy, he was, emphatically, as a little child. 
Amid the socialities of the family circle, Mr. Hall was lively and in- 
teresting ; adding to its pleasures by the amiability of his disposition 
and the inexhaustible variety of his conversation. For his views as 
a Dissenter, we refer the reader to the “ Apology for the Freedom of 
the Press,” and his masterly strictures on “ Zeal without Innovation.” 
As a Baptist, he united, with a peculiar regard for the distinguishing 
sentiments of his own denomination, a strong affection towards all who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. His devotedness to the cause 
of liberty led him to oppose intolerance in every shape. He was not 
only a firm believer in the doctrines of Christianity, but the avowed 
champion of our most holy faith. Before his brilliant eloquence his 
opponents stood abashed ; and with his powerful pen he furnished an 
antidote to the sophistry of modern infidels, which will be read with 
interest while truth can boast an advocate or genius an admirer. 

what he considered to be the most decisive evidence of personal religion. The answer I have now 
forgotten, but Mr. Hall replied by asking him whether he did not think that supreme delight in God 
was the most satisfactory evidence a man could enjoy of his acceptance with Him, Kindling as he 
proceeded, he said, ‘“‘ Why, sir, I often altogether doubt my religion, till I turn to the fact, which I 
can never question, that the character of God as he has revealed himself in the Scriptures is the ob- 


ject of my highest admiration and love.” So thought the Psalmist: Whom have I in heaven but thee? 
and there is none on the earth I desire beside thee.—B. 
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NOTES OF SERMONS. 


I. 
THE CREATORSHIP AND DIVINITY OF JESUS CHRIST.* 


Joun, i., 2, 3: The same was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by Him ; and without Him was not any thing made that 


was made. 
[Preached at Bridge-street Chapel, Bristol, Aug. 15, 1824.] 


Tue divinity of Jesus Christ has always been considered by 
Christians as the chief corner-stone in the edifice of Christianity. 
Those who have surveyed all parts of the Christian system with 
the closest attention, and who have been most deeply influenced 
by the spirit of religion, have in every age evinced the greatest 
attachment to this fundamental doctrine. Nor have they regard- 
ed it as merely a sublime and abstruse speculation, but as inti- 
mately connected with Christian holiness. Were it true that it 
is a mere speculation, it would indeed be little worth eur ear- 
nestly contending for; since the grand object of all that is re- 
vealed is unquestionably our personal and practical improvement. 
But it is found to have the most powerful influence on this ; it 
involves the greatest of all motives to Christian piety and obedi- 
ence; and hence it justly occupies a most important place in the 
Christian system: hence the beloved disciple lays the foundation 
of his gospel record in this article, and begins with tracing the 
existence of Jesus Christ to a higher state of being, exhibiting 
Him as incarnate Deity, as Emmanuel, God with us. “In the 
beginning,” says he, “was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. All things were made by Him; 
and without Him was not any thing made that was made. He 
was in the world, and the world was made by Him. And the 
Word was made flesh.””—(John, i., 1-3, 10, 12, 14.) 

Of the many Scripture arguments for His divinity, one of the 
chief is that which arises from His creation of the universe. It is 
this which I propose to consider in the following discourse. I 
shall not attempt to show the connexion which subsists between 
His divinity and His creatorship, as it seems to be quite unneces- 
sary; few will for a moment doubt, that “He who created all 
things is Gop.” It will be sufficient simply to establish the fact, 
that Jesus Christ is represented in Scripture as the Author of 


* From the Notes of Rey. T. Grinfield, M.A., late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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creation; this will demonstrate the place which He holds in the 
scale of being. The doctrine (as you are well aware) which we 
hold concerning the Deity, is that of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, as three distinct persons, mysteriously coexisting 
in one Gop. Each of these Divine Persons is represented as con- 
curring in all the acts and purposes of Deity ; though each, for 
reasons which we cannot fully understand, has specific opera- 
tions of His own.. One of the common acts of Deity is creation ; 
and this, on apostolic authority, is attributed peculiarly to Jesus 
Christ. 

It may be proper to premise here, that we suppose ourselves 
to address those who admit the final authority of the apostles on 
a subject like the present; we assume their testimony as our 
basis, and argue upon it. If the doctrine in question appear in 
but one passage of apostolic testimony, that passage alone is suf- 
ficient to establish it ; if it appear in many passages, the evidence 
is proportionally stronger; not because one testimony is not de- 
cisive, but because a multitude of passages reflect light on each 
other, and exclude the possibility of a mistake in the interpreta- 
tion. Amid a multitude, the text and its context afford, perhaps, 
the strongest single evidence that can be produced. And let it 
be observed, that it is not necessary that the apostle should state 
the divinity of Jesus Christ in express terms; if he asserts a 
doctrine altogether unintelligible without this doctrine, the end 
is answered. 

“In the beginning,” says the apostle, “ was the Word.” By “the 
beginning,” in the judgment of all the best interpreters, we are 
to understand a period prior to creation. If this be the true 
sense, it necessarily follows that Christ created all things, and 
Himself was uncreated ; since nothing can be more absurd than 
to suppose that, prior to the creation, there existed any other being 
than the uncreated Author of all existence. Jesus Christ, there- 
fore, who existed before the created universe, is the parent and 
principle of existence, the source and origin of the universe. 

Some, however, have attempted to put another meaning upon 
the expression, and refer it to “the beginning of the gospel.” 
This might be admissible, if the whole connexion did not evi- 
dently oppose it: it is true, the apostle (Phil., iv., 15) speaks of 
“the beginning of the gospel,” and we read of the “Holy Ghost 
falling on the apostles in the beginning” (Acts, xi., 15); but the 
context requires a different sense in the passage before us. For 
if we suppose this to be the apostle’s meaning, the proposition 
with which he opens his gospel amounts to this, that “In the be- 
ginning of the gospel, Jesus Christ, its Author, existed.” A propo- 
sition so puerile, so nugatory, so nearly approaching to an iden- 
tical tautology—introduced at the commencement of his inspired 
narration—cannot be admitted: it must unavoidably be supposed 
that the Author of Christianity existed at the beginning of 
Christianity. According to such an interpretation, the following 
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verse, which is part of the text—‘ The same was in the beginning 
with God”—becomes unintelligible or absurd. It is easy to per- 
ceive how men must be tortured with difficulties, before they 
can be brought to embrace such explanations. But take “the 
beginning” in the same sense in which Moses uses the expression 
in the opening of Genesis, to which the apostle evidently alludes— 
understand it as signifying the period prior to creation — and all 
is easy and natural; but the divinity of Jesus Christ is a neces- 
sary consequence. 

We now come to the declaration, “All things were made by 
Him.” Such a declaration would alone be sufficient to estab- 
lish the divinity of Him whom it respects. But you may see it 
repeated in Col., i., where Christ is introduced as “the image,” 
not the shadowy, but the substantial image “of the invisible 
God, the First-born,’ which means (as divines agree) the Lord 
and Heir, “of every creature:” “for by Him were all things 
created.” Again, in Hebrews, i., the apostle reminds us that 
“God, who spoke to the fathers by the prophets, hath spoken to 
us by His Son, whom He hath appointed Heir of all things, by 
whom also He made the worlds; who is the brightness of His 
glory, and the express image of His person.” In the book of the 
Revelation, Christ calls Himself “the Root,” as well as “the 
Branch of David.” He calls Himself also “the Beginning,” or 
vital principle, “ of the creation of God.” —(Rev., ili., 14; xxil., 16.) 

I must now advert to those very unnatural glosses by which it 
has been attempted to set aside the doctrine connected with the 
just and obvious interpretation of these passages. And, first, the 
plain meaning of the declaration, *‘ All things were made by Him,” 
must by no means be abandoned. It is not to be imagined (our 
opponents say) that the creation of the external world is here at- 
tributed to Jesus Christ. The verb eyevero must not be rendered 
“made or created” (as in our version), in reference to nature ; 
but it must be referred to the Christian dispensation, and render- 
ed “came to pass ;” “all things in the gospel came to pass by 
Christ.” In opposition to this interpretation, it is replied, that no 
instance can be produced of eyevero being used in the manner 
here supposed; whereas there are clear examples of the other 
sense: in the Septuagint version of Genesis, ch. ii., 1, we read, 
“This is the book of the generation (yeveoewc) of the heaven and 
the earth, in the day when the Lord God created them:” and 
again, Gen., ii., 4 (not to add other places), the Septuagint sub- 
stitute the verb yuvowaz for the Hebrew verb 873, ¢o create ; so that, 
in the opinion of the Septuagint, whose style is well known to be 
exactly similar to that of the evangelists, no term in the Greek 
language was to be found so proper to express the act of crea- 
tion, which our objectors are anxious to exclude: every Greek 
scholar is aware that the established meaning of ycvopar is to be 

roduced, and that of yeveoce production. 

In Heb., xi., 3, the apostle says, “By faith we understand that 
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the worlds were made by the word of God, so that things which 
are seen were not made of things which appear.” ‘There is here 
an allusion to the prevailing notion of the pagan philosophy, that 
matter had an eternal existence, and that creation was merely the 
disposal and arrangement of it in the various forms of nature. 
This notion the apostle opposes in the assertion that the “things 
which are seen were not made* of things which appear,” but 
created out of nothing. ‘This isa doctrine peculiar to revelation, 
and (as the apostle declares) a proposition to be embraced “ by 
faith.” The only evasion that can be invented here is, that “the 
present state of things, the gospel dispensation,” must be substi- 
tuted in place of the natural creation. It is needless to examine 
this interpretation of the words, as it seems to be perfectly unin- 
telligible, and could be extorted only by the necessity of avoiding 
the obvious meaning. James, once more, uses the same word 
as that in the text, yevouevoc, when he speaks of men as yeyovo- 
tac, “made in the image of Gop.” Thus two examples have 
been given from the Old Testament, and two from the New, 
where the same verb is used in reference to the creation of na- 
ture and of man, which is used in the text. When, therefore, it 
is asserted that “all things were made by Him,” we can under- 
stand nothing less than that Jesus Christ is, in the strict sense of 
Scripture, the Creator of the universe. 

In Heb., i., where it is said, “by whom He made the worlds,” 
the word rendered “ worlds” is not koousc, but a different word, 
awwyvac, which Unitarians would render dispensations, and not 
worlds. And how (it may be asked) could Jesus Christ make the 
dispensations, and yet Himself not exist before them all, whether 
Christian, Mosaic, or Patriarchal? But in Heb., xi., “by faith 
we understand that the worlds were made by the word of God,” 
where the same word awyec is used, it is evident that it can refer 
only to the frame of material nature. 

Unhappily for Unitarians, however, the word koowoc is never 
used to mean dispensation ; and this is the word that is used in 
the 10th verse of this first chap. of John: “He was in the world, 
and the world (koojwoc) was made (eyeveto) by Him ;” where it is 
evident that the proposition expressed is exactly equivalent with 
that of the text, “all chings were made by Him.” Still, the doc- 
trine must not be admitted; no method of escape must be left 
untried ; and never was a more extraordinary method adopted: 
instead of “the world was made by Him,” we are to read, ‘ the 
world was enlightened by Him.” We inquire on what principle 
such an alteration is justified? We are informed it is necessary 
in order to avoid the obvious meaning: a word, not found in the 
context, must be inserted to supply the sense, for in the prece- 
ding verse the verb ¢w7¢w in the active use occurs; but here we 
must understand the same verb used passively : whereas, if under- 
stood at all, which is highly unnatural, it ought to be actively, as 

* yeyovevat, 
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if the world was—not enlightened—but giving licht, by Him! It 
would be difficult to find such an instance of bold innovation, 
where no room is allowed for any other meaning than that which 
the words obviously bear. Nothing can account for such a mode 
of criticism, but the resolution to maintain a system previously 
embraced. If this is not adding to the Word of God, that charge 
can never be justified. The declaration that “the world was 
made by Him,” if it stood alone, would forever establish the 
creatorship, and, consequently, the divinity of Jesus Christ. 

This is a brief and a general declaration ; but in Col., i., 13, we 
meet with a careful, elaborate enumeration of all things, as created 
by Christ; where the verb rendered “created,” k7iGw, is the 
strongest which the Greek language affords. “All things were 
created by Him, which are in heaven, and which are in earth, 
visible and invisible’—-(what other things can exist than those 
which are either in heaven or in earth, either visible or invisible 1) 
—“‘all were created by Him, and for Him.” Here, again, it is 
pretended that the gospel is the new creation thus described. 
That Christianity is, in certain respects, a new creation, and that 
it is so called by the apostle, is true (2 Cor., v., 1), but the lan- 
guage of this passage precludes this interpretation of it; for here 
we have “all things in heaven and earth, invisible and visible ;” 
but Christianity has its empire on earth, its sphere in the visible 
world. And, what is still more remarkable, all things are ex- 
pressly created for Jesus Christ, as man ; the sanctification of the 
soul, the establishment of the redeemed church, is for Him. It 
is the prerogative of Deity alone, to be the final end of things: 
but Jesus Christ is proclaimed “the Alpha and Omega, the First 
and Last, the Beginning and End,” of all things. We conclude 
that, if the New Testament teaches us any truth, it teaches us in 
decisive terms this truth, that Jesus Christ is the Maker of the 
world. 

If we suppose Christ to be the former only of the new creation, 
the Author of the gospel economy, every part of the system is 
clogged with difficulties. In this case, we must suppose Him 
either merely a prophet, and not the parent of all the blessings 
of the Christian dispensation: in this case, Paul, Peter, and John 
have a legitimate claim to a full share in the same honour with 
their Master; since they were all prophets in the same sense, 
and the Apostle Paul was the communicator of even more abun- 
dant and exalted truth than Jesus Christ Himself. Or, secondly, 
we must suppose Jesus Christ to be the real origin of all gospel 
blessings, but not the Creator of all things: and then, I affirm, 
we make Him the Author of a greater benefit than creation it- 
self: the pardon of sin, the conversion of the soul, and eternal 
redemption—these are infinitely higher blessings than to be born 
ofa woman! For the visible world exists for the sake of the in- 
visible ; great and wonderful as are the works of nature, their 
chief importance and dignity arises from their being a receptacle 
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of spiritual and immortal substances. The old heavens and earth 
(we are informed) shall be no more mentioned or brought to 
mind, when they give place to the new (Isaiah, Ixv.). The reno- 
vation of the ruined world is so far a greater work than the crea- 
tion. Nothing, therefore, is gained by this evasion: it surrounds 
Christ with a lustre beyond all that nature could bestow upon 
Him: it displaces Him from the throne of the Creator, only to 
enthrone Him on the superior elevation of the Redeemer: it ex- 
alts Him as our highest Benefactor, and lays us under the deep- 
est of all obligations, in order to deprive Him of an inferior title 
to our gratitude! It is true, His whole doctrine has been some- 
times diluted into the mere doctrine of immortality: how far be- 
low the real blessings of His mission this notion falls, I need not 
stay to prove. 

But a question may still be raised, whether Christ may not have 
created all things as an instrumental agent of God, without being 
Himself God? Though we are not competent to speculate much 
with safety on this point, yet one thing is clear, which may set 
our minds at rest: namely, that, throughout all the Scriptures, 
God claims our worship as God, peculiarly on the ground of His 
being the Creator of all things. The sublime prophet Isaiah 
abounds with arguments of Jehovah to this purpose: “ Who is 
He that stretched out the heavens?” &c. And the Apostle Paul 
says, ‘ His eternal power and Godhead are clearly understood by 
the things that are made.” Creation, we are thus assured, is the 
clearest evidence of Godhead: but if another person created all 
things, and yet is not God, then creation is no clear evidence of 
Deity, and so we must despair of any sufficient proof of the 
Divine existence. Hence it follows that, if we deny creation to 
be the grand proof of divinity, or if we deny the divinity of 
Christ to be proved by His creation of all things, we deny, in effect, 
the existence of God. Jesus Christ, therefore, is the “true God 
and eternal life ;’ He is the First and the Last; the Root of Da- 
vid; the King of kings and Lord of lords. 

It remains that I briefly remind you, in two or three particu- 
lars, of the practical improvement which this subject suggests.* 

1. When such is the majesty of Jesus Christ, what reverence 
do we owe to the Christian dispensation, what obedience to the 
words of its Author! With what force does this view of His na- 
ture invest that argument of the apostle which opens his Epistle 
to the Hebrews: ‘“‘God, who formerly spoke by prophets, has 
now spoken to us by His Son, the brightness of His glory, the 
express image of His person; a Being of a far higher dignity than 
angels: therefore, let us give the more earnest heed to the things 
we have heard; for if the word spoken by angels was steadfast 
how shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation, which at 


* At this point of transition from the discursive to the appealing part, the preacher made, as on 
most occasions, a sudden and a striking change of his manner: from having been calmly, though 
rapidly, argumentative, he became eloquently warm and impassioned.—GRINFIELD, : 
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first began to be spoken by the Lord!” If Jesus Christ created 
all things, how awfully grand is the Christian dispensation ! how 
nearly has God approached us in the person of His incarnate 
Son! taking into ineffable union with Himself a portion of our 
nature! making humanity a temple of the Deity! in allusion to 
which our Lord spoke of the temple of His body: for “in Him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” “If he that 
despised the law of Moses died without mercy, of how much sorer 
punishment shall he be thought worthy who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God!” In neglecting the salvation of Christ, in 
disobeying his commands, you are despising the Architect of na- 
ture, who created and who sustains all things! “a person worthy 
of more glory than Moses, inasmuch as he that built the house 
has more honour than the house: for every house has its builder, 
but He that built all things is God: and Moses was faithful in his 
house as a servant, but Christ as a Son over His own house; 
whose house we are, if we hold fast the beginning of our confi- 
dence steadfast unto the end.” No marvel that Christianity was 
the subject of so much preparation in types and prophecies, when 
it mingles the widest extremes, unites the Creator to the crea- 
ture, the eternal to that which is of yesterday; and dignifies this 
earth, this corner of creation, above all the globes around it, as 
the residence of incarnate Deity! No wonder that it is said of 
Christ, of “God manifest in the flesh,” that He was “seen of an- 
gels!” Angels bend from heaven to look into these things, to 
behold a more amazing spectacle than heaven itself can show! 
He was “seen of angels!” Take heed, my brethren, lest He be 
overlooked by any of you! he that seeth the Son, and believeth 
on Him, he alone hath eternal life. Recollect that the gospel of 
Christ is the very voice of God! recollect that the ministers of 
His gospel are appointed as his own ambassadors; you are to 
reverence their word as the word of Christ Himself; for “* who- 
soever receiveth not you,” said He, “ receiveth not Me, receiveth 
not Him that sent Me.” 

2. This doctrine, that Christ created all things, gives an un- 
speakable dignity to His sufferings. It was the prerogative of 
Christ to do more in His death than even in His life, to conquer 
on the cross all His enemies, to be made perfect as our Redeemer 
by His sufferings, and never to appear so glorious, so mighty to 
save, as in the depth of His humiliation even to the grave !—and 
this, because His blood was divine blood! because He Himself 
was a divine sacrifice! Hence His blood cleanseth from all sin, 
His saerifice has almighty virtue to put away all guilt: hence 
His death was a more striking vindication of the divine charac- 
ter—of its infinite holiness and justice—than could have been 
effected by the destruetion of a guilty world, or even by the hor- 
rors of a ruined eternity! In all the dispensations of God’s moral 
providence, there is nothing equal, as a display of His eternal 
rectitude, to the death of His only-begotten Son! Hence the 
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supreme importance of the divinity of Jesus Christ ; since, with- 
out it, we are subjected to the greatest temptation to idolatry, we 
are compelled to cherish those sentiments of religious gratitude 
towards a human creature, which are due to God alone. But now 
there is not the least perplexity in our religion. We are permit- 
ted and invited to bow before Jesus Christ with the profoundest 
reverence, to embrace Him with the most unbounded affection 
and love, because “the same was in the beginning with God,” 
because “the Word was God.” No need to check our regards 
towards the Redeemer, lest they trespass on the claims of the 
Creator: both are united in the person of Jesus Christ! 

3. The fact announced in the text, that “by Christ were all 
things made,” presents a grand reason for the doctrine so often 
and so undeniably taught in the New Testament, that “ by Christ 
shall all the world be judged.” He who made man is the only 
Being who can perfeetly know all that is in man; and, by sucha 
perfect insight into all hearts, be qualified for the office of Judge 
of all, Having not only assumed, but having created the human 
nature, He alone, He, with the infinite ease of omniscience, reads 
the counsels of all human hearts. And as none who receive the 
New Testament have ever questioned that He will judge men, so 
this His acknowledged office proves His title to creatorship and 
deity. 

4. Lastly, how high does this doctrine raise our ideas and our 
expectations of that glory which is reserved for those who are 
redeemed by Christ! All things were created by Him, who is 
“not ashamed to call them brethren.” The Creator of the uni- 
verse has condescended to become their Redeemer and their 
Brother! A more domestic, a more intimate and affectionate 
union subsists between Jesus Christ and the Church, which is 
His body and His bride, than between Himself and those holy 
angels who are not His bride, but His servants. “The Lamb in 
the midst of the throne shalt feed them, and lead them to living 
waters.” What exalted hopes ought not Christians to form and 
cherish of their eternal destiny in Christ their Head! Often, my 
dear brethren, consider Jesus Christ as He is now dignified in 
heaven! the First-born among many brethren! the First-fruits of 
them that sleep in Him! They that follow His steps will partake 
His exaltation, they will be quickened and raised with Him, and 
“ sit down together in heavenly places with Christ Jesus!” The 
will experience the desire of His heart and behold His glory! 
changed themselves into the same image, while with open face 
they behold the glory of the Lord! Be assured that God has 
greater things in reserve for those who love Him, than eye has 
seen, or ear heard, or heart of man conceived! and doubt not 
that those things will bear the full stamp of that eternal love of 
Gas Sia was realized in the incarnation of His Son Jesus 

rist! 
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II. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE DEITY OF CHRIST.* 


HEsreEws, i., 1, 2.—God, who at sundry times and in divers*manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the worlds. 


Tue design of this epistle appears to be, to confirm the faith 
of the Jewish converts who had recently renounced Judaism and 
embraced Christianity. The writer is evidently anxious to ac- 
complish this object, that thereby they might be brought into 
closer communion with the Divine Being. They had heard his 
voice in the former dispensation, which was the word spoken by 
angels. But now they heard it in the gospel, which was begun to 
be spoken by the Lord. Jesus Christ is, therefore, prominently set 
forth in this epistle as the object of faith; and that it might be 
seen how justly he is so, the apostle speaks of him in terms 
which, if they have any meaning whatever, plainly declare his 
divinity. 

Hence we perceive the importance of our having scriptural 
views of Christ. His divinity is not a matter of secondary 
importance. ‘There are some parts of Christianity which are 
essential to its existence. Every system has some essential 
principles, without which it would perish. The religion of Jesus 
is not destitute of these vital principles, and the doctrine of this 
chapter is one of them. 

In considering the importance of any principle, it may be viewed 
in two ways: in relation to the system to which it belongs, which 
is speculative ; and in relation to the opinons and hopes of those 
who receive it, which is practical. We shall consider this doc- 
trine—the deity of Christ—in both these views. 

I. This doctrine is intimately connected with the dignity of 
Christianity itself. 

In a succeeding portion of this epistle, and in some other parts 
of his writings, the apostle argues that Christianity is worthy of 
universal acceptance, because it possesses the highest dignity. 
It is spoken from heaven. The former dispensation hath no glory 
in comparison with this, by reason of the glory which excelleth. 
That was the ministration of death ; this is the ministration of rec- 
onciliation and peace. Hence, if they died under Moses’s law 
who were guilty of transgression, those who despise the gospel 
will be thought worthy of a much sorer punishment, because their 
guilt is so much the greater. But this argument derives all its 
force from the pre-eminent dignity of the Christian dispensation. 


* From notes printed in the EVANGELIST, conducted by the Rev. Drs. Leifchild and Redford. 
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It is very evident that a message derives much of its character 
and impressiveness from the character of the messenger ; and if 
the message be important, and the individual from whom it comes 
be a person of exalted rank, it will be intrusted to the hands of 
one who will amply sustain its character, and be an adequate 
representative of the authority of the sender. Thus the Christian 
dispensation derives infinite dignity from Christ, who is the mes- 
senger. It comes from the Divine Being ; it is transcendently 
important in itself, but the dignity and rank of the messenger are 
not only quite equal to both, but they impart additional lustre and 
glory to the whole system. 

It has been asserted that the character of the messenger is of 
no importance. This may do very well for the purpose which 
those persons who make such an assertion may have in view, 
but it is contradictory to all fact and experience. This assertion 
is utterly at variance with the apostle’s argument, and his may 
be the reason why it is hazarded. But it must be remembered 
that the message which Christ delivered was, in a great measure, 
concerning Aimself. His character and dignity are, therefore, 
clearly involved in it. This, then, is the reason why a denial of 
the divinity of Christ is, in fact, a denial of Christianity, and 
amounts to a total rejection of the gospel of peace. His dignity, 
as here set forth, is so intimately interwoven with the whole 
system, and essential to it, that if it be taken away, the essential 
and saving truths of revelation go along with it. To deny the 
dignity of the messenger is a rejection of the message itself. 

Il. This doctrine is of the highest moment, as it stands con- 
nected with the hopes of the Christian. 

There are those who contend that we may be saved by the 
divine mercy alone; that is, without respect to any other person, 
or the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Mercy is thus exercised, accord- 
ing to their view, without regard to the claims of the holiness of 
God, or any other of his perfections. There are others who take 
a contrary view of this matter, and maintain that mercy comes 
through Christ, and through him alone ; and they hold that they 
are as certainly indebted to Aim for salvation as they are to Je- 
hovah for their existence. 

From these two views respecting the manifestation of mercy 
to man, it is evident that the doctrine we contend for is of great 
practical moment ; for according to the way in which we define 
it, so shall we direct our hopes. 

There are many methods taken to evade the force of those 
passages which treat of the practical influence of the doctrine of 
the atonement. We are told that they are metaphorical. Thus 
having first denied the doctrine of the Saviour’s divinity, they 
proceed to explain away the necessity of his atonement—and 
both must stand or fall together—by coolly assuming the pas- 
sages which assert its necessity are not to be understood in their 
obvious, but in a metaphorical sense ! | 
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The Scriptures repeatedly declare that trust in Christ is essen- 
tial to salvation, and this trust recognises him as a Saviour. It 
is one of the most interesting announcements respecting the final 
triumphs of the truth, and the universal spread of Christianity, 
that in Aim (2. e., Christ) shall the Gentiles trust. 

Now, if he be not a divine person, how can this trust be jus- 
tified? Remember, it is the great end of Christianity to draw 
away the mind from the creature, and to fix it upon the Creator, 
who is God over all, blessed for evermore. Yet we are exhorted 
to place our affections and our trust in Christ. On any other 
supposition than the one contended for, that He is divine, we are 
not only guilty of idolatry in paying divine honours to him, but 
Christianity absolutely contradicts itself. As thzs is impossible, 
we are clearly right in maintaining the doctrine taught in this 
chapter, since on no other ground can we justify our placing 
reliance on him for salvation. 

Those believers in this doctrine who suppose that men may be 
saved who deny the doctrine of the atonement, contradict them- 
selves. For why do they place their trust in the Saviour, when, 
according to such a notion, the act is unnecessary, and they may 
be saved without it? Surely they are guilty of a work of super- 
erogation! But the real fact is, that this opinion springs from 
mistaken views of the nature and extent of Christian charity. 
As this doctrine is so intimately interwoven with the whole sys- 
tem of religion, and is incorporated with the New Testament, and 
is the peculiar doctrine of it, we only follow out the necessary 
consequences of embracing the truth when we say, that, without 
a cordial reception of this doctrine, or a reliance in Jesus Christ 
as our atoning sacrifice, salvation is clearly impossible. Hence, 
those who have denied the deity of the Saviour, have sunk lower 
and lower in error, until they have lost all that is peculiar or 
valuable in Christianity, and they conduct us to the unmeaning 
conclusion, that his sufferings and death were simply proofs of 
his own sincerity, and moral illustrations of the doctrines which 
he taught! ‘ 

Ill. This doctrine is of the highest importance, as it is con- 
nected with the object and design of worship. 

The worship of God is the most solemn recognition of his 
being and perfections—of our relation and dependance—and is 
an act of the highest homage we can pay. 

But even in the days of his flesh, there were occasions when 
similar homage was paid to Christ. What renders these acts 
more interesting and instructive is this: they were performed at 
those times when his divinity beamed forth, as it were, from 
behind the dark cloud of his humanity. This is a sufficient 
answer to those arguments which are built upon the assertion, 
that such passages were only designed to express the high esteem 
which the disciples cherished for their Master. 

The Apostle Paul paid divine honours to Christ when he called 
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upon him to take away the thorn in the flesh. For this cause I 
besought THE Lorn thrice, that it might depart from me ; but HE said 
unto me, mY grace is sufficient for thee: most gladly, therefore, will I 
glory in mine infirmity, that the power of CuRIST may rest upon me. 
Some have thought to get rid of this difficulty by intimating that, 
on this occasion, there was some peculiar display of the Saviour’s 
glory ; for that he does possess some glory peculiar to himself, 
they are compelled to admit. But the presence or absence of 
the object of worship has nothing whatever to do with idolatry. 
The act is the same, whether the object be visible or not; for 
idolatry consists in placing any object in that place in our wor- 
ship or affections which the living God alone should occupy. If 
Jesus Christ be not a divine person, there is no possibility of our 
evading the charge of idolatry ; and to that charge many of his 
disciples, when he was on earth, and the Apostle Paul in partic- 
ular, are equally open. 

But the apostle himself adds, that whoever shall call on the name 
of the Lorp shall be saved. This is a quotation from Joel; and the 
word used there is Jenovan. It is plain, therefore, that both the 
prophet and the apostle refer to the same person. The sense of 
the peculiar name given by each must also be the same. ‘THE 
Lorp of the apostle is equivalent to the JEHovan of the prophet. 
Consequently, the early preachers of the gospel did not preach 
the Father, but Christ; and if they did not preach him as divine, 
we should like to see how any method of escape from the dilem- 
ma into which this train of remark conducts us can in any way 
be devised. If the doctrine be revealed, we should be guilty of 
an act of injustice and insult to Christ if we did not pay him the 
honour justly due; if it be not clearly revealed, then we are placed 
in a state of painful suspense, and are compelled to deny the 
sufficiency of the Scriptures. Since we are directed to call on 
Jesus Christ for salvation, the doctrine now before us is of the 
highest moment, in reference to the proper objects of religious 
worship. 

IV. It is also of the utmost importance, as our future prospects 
are materially affected hy it. 

If we believe this doctrine, we can enter fully into those rep- 
resentations which assign to him the condemnation of the wicked 
to eternal ruin, and the admission of the righteous to endless 
joy. The Scriptures plainly declare that he is to be the Judce 
of the world. We must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ 
Those, therefore, who deny his divinity, also deny his prerog- 
ative in judging. In this they act consistently, for one doctrine 
cannot be held at the expense of the other. But how sad are the 
effects of embracing one error, or denying one important doc- 
trine, when it leads to such fearful liberties with divine truth! 

The happiness of true believers consists in being made like to 
Christ, and dwelling continually with him. That happiness now 
is not complete, for we are neither completely like him, nor con- 
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tinually with him. But in heaven it will be perfect, because there 
we shall be like him, and also because we shall be with him, for 
we shall see him as he is. But how can these things enter into the 
prospects of those who deny this doctrine? Hence those who 
believe it, and those who deny it, have two different religions! 
The latter maintain that we shall be saved by our own actions, 
without any substitute, through the divine mercy. The former 
think his atonement the only ground of hope. They think that 
we are guilty of idolatry —we think they are guilty of injustice to 
Christ. Then surely our prospects must be greatly affected by 
a rejection, or a reception, of this doctrine. Deny it, and, alas! 
how they are narrowed. Receive it, and they expand and gather 
brightness; for Christ becomes the light of heaven—the pattern 
which his people are to resemble—and the fountain of everlast- 
ing glory and joy. But what attraction can there be in the future 
prospects of those who deny this doctrine ? 

In maintaining these principles, we cannot fairly be charged 
with a want of charity. If charity consists in offering up impor- 
.tunate prayer for our fellow-creatures—if it consists in seekin 
to promote their welfare—God forbid we should fall short of it, 
or be deficient in its exercise. But if it be to think with men, it 
must have its limits. If duty be a fundamental matter—if certain 
principles be essential to Christianity, then it is a compliment to 
men, and a trifling with their immortal] souls, to say they are safe 
while they deny this doctrine. But we must not compliment 
Christianity away in this manner; and we are fully justified in 
separating from the communion of all those who hold this great 
error. They may be virtuous and honourable, but with discrep- 
ancies in religion we dare not unite. Light must not have fel- 
lowship with darkness, nor must we combine truth with error. 
How can we unite at the table of the Lord, when one commemo- 
rates a martyr or a hero, and the other a Saviour dying in his 
room, as a sacrifice for sin? In inquiring whether Christ be 
divine, you inquire what is to be the nature of your hope, your 
refuge, your foundation. They will either be bright, and safe, 
and strong, according as you believe him to be divine; or dark, 
and weak, and dangerous, as you believe him to be merely hu- 
man. A mistake here is fatal, for it uproots the foundations of 
faith and hope, for there is no other name given under heaven whereby 
we can be saved. 
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Il. 
THE TRUTH AS IN JESUS.* 


Epuesians, iv., 20, 21: But ye have not so learned Christ ; if so be 
that ye have heard him, and have been taught by him, as the truth is 
in Jesus. 

[Preached in Broadmead, Bristol, Sept. 14, 1828.] 


In the commission given by Christ to his apostles, we behold him 
sending them forth as heralds of mercy to rumed man. ‘Their object 
plainly was, to rescue the perishing from their danger, by preaching 
to them the words of salvation, and setting forth the awful consequen- 
ces of sin. He gave them a pledge of his presence, in order to ani- 
mate them amid the difficulties of their enterprise. ‘They went forth 
under the most solemn sanctions: Whoso receiveth you receiveth me. 
When they entered into a house, they were fo salute it. Ifa city re- 
fused to hear them, they were to depart, and shake its dust from off 
their feet. ‘Though they were sent forth as sheep among wolves, that 
they might not be cast down in the prospect of so much peril, he gave 
them his final promise—Lo, I am with you always, even to the end of 
the world. 

The words of the text are grounded upon the same principles. Re. 
ferring to the corruptions of the heathen world, the apostle says to the 
Ephesians, Ye have not so learned Curist. They had not heard 
Christ personally, but they had believed his word. ‘They were among 
those to whom our Lord had reference in his memorable rebuke to 
Thomas, Blessed are they which have not seen, and yet have believed. 
The apostles were invested with such authority that they whom they 
pronounced blessed were blessed indeed. By virtue of this, the Ephe- 
sians had believed as though they had heard Christ for themselves, 
and had been enlightened by him as the true light. 

Our text presents us with a representation of truth; but the truth as 
tt is in Jesus ; whether taught by the Spirit of prophecy, by his apos- 
tles, or his ministers, it is ever the truth as it 7s in Jesus. 

I. The word of God, in every part, has an obvious and constant ten- 
dency to Christ. 

The Scriptures contain a revelation of the Divine nature and attri- 
butes, will and perfections. ‘They would have little or no attraction 
without Christ. It is by Him that we know God, and come to God. 
The Scriptures unfold the Divine purposes of grace ; but Christ is the 
pledge of their fulfillment. They reveal the goodness of God, and in- 
form us that HE zs love: but in order to be beneficial to us, it is ne- 
cessary that we should know how it is manifested, and have an exam- 
ple to enable us to comprehend its nature. 

They contain rules for the conduct, and a clear exposition of the 
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law ; but what avail would these be without Christ? Just as much as 
reading to a criminal the statutes at large which condemned him, 
We see the rules of life exemplified in Christ. Her magnified the law, 
and made tt honourable. He submitted to it, suffered its penalty, and 
bore its curse! We can rejoice, therefore, in this bright example of 
conduct, combining in itself the most perfect submission to justice, 
and the most perfect display of purity. 

The Scriptures reveal the great doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead. We are enabled to believe this doctrine, which confirms the 
truth of the Christian religion, and is the foundation of our hopes of a 
better life, because Christ hath risen from the dead, and overturned 
the dominion of the grave. Death hath, therefore, no more dominion 
over us: Jesus has spoiled his power and extracted his sting, and 
delivered us, who, through death, had been all our lifetime subject to 
bondage. 

They speak of the judgment both of quick and dead. The right- 
eous and the wicked, all who have existed in every age, or shall ex- 
ist in coming times, are to stand before the great tribunal, to give an 
account of the deeds done in the body: but Christ is to be judge of all. 
He is the final adjudicator of all to their everlasting states. We must 
all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ ; and the account we have 
of this transaction is a part of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

They make known the existence of a future state, as a state of fe- 
licity for the righteous, and of misery for the wicked; but what would 
heaven be without Christ? Its happiness consists in being like him: 
We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is. When a good 
man thinks of heaven, he always associates the Saviour with it. He 
desires to depart and to be with Christ ; for in heaven he is to behold his 
glory. In whatever light the Scriptures are viewed, whatever may 
be the precepts, doctrines, or promises they contain, the language of 
the text becomes more and more evident, that it is the truth as itis m 
Jesus. 

Il. It appeals to certain effects produced on the heart by its operation. 

The apostle, when speaking of the corruption of the heathen, says 
to one of the churches, And such were some of you, but ye are washed, 
ye are sanclified. Ye have been taught by a different preceptor ; and 
have learned another and a better lesson. 

The truth as it is in Jesus produces effects which nothing else 
can; and if this may be asserted of Christians, when the profession 
of religion exposed its adherents to persecution, how much more of 
us in the present day, when we can follow the Lamb whithersoever he 
goeth ? 

1. When we receive the truth as it is in Jesus, we abandon all 
grounds of merit in relation to our own actions, and place our sole 
dependance upon the power and grace of the Redeemer. Thus 

ride, that darling vice of our corrupted nature, is cut up by the roots, 
and humility becomes a distinguishing feature of the new man. 

2. It will extinguish all notions of mere legal obedience to the law, 
and lead to the perfect obedience of faith. We shall retire from all 
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hope of salvation through the works of the law, and rejoice in the fin- 
ished work of Jesus. We shail aspire after the friendship of God, 
and the possession of holiness, without which no man can see the Lord. 
In the glorious plan of salvation, and its glory is displayed in its ef- 
fects on the heart and life, God has thrown into eternal shade all hu- 
man glory. Such is the sanctity of the blood of Christ, that it can 
cleanse the foulest guilt; such are the transcendent merits of the 
blessed Saviour, that they constitute an ocean of pure element to drown 
all our pollution. 

3. It produces an entire alteration in our habits and feelings. Every 
person manifests an obvious change after his conversion. However 
amiable, upright, and decorous he may be, he is more distinguished 
than ever for the highest virtue when he becomes a child of God. 
And if he have been profligate in life and character, darkness and 
light are not more contrary than his former manner of life and his 
present. If ancient habits of sin have not been destroyed ; if the evil 
passions of our nature have not been subdued ; if all tendencies to evil 
in thought and feeling have not been checked, we have not learned 
Christ, nor been taught the truth as it is in Jesus. Remember the 
words of the apostle, For the grace of God, which hath appeared unto 
all men, teacheth us to deny all ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live 
soberly, righteously, and piously in this present evil world. 

4. It is at once a source of anxiety and of consolation. It excites 
the greatest concern respecting the interests of the soul, and fills the 
mind with the consolatory and animating hope of endless blessedness 
in a future state. Like God, the author of it, the truth can kill, and 
make alive. 

It excites the all-important inquiry, What must I do to be saved? 
But the wound it inflicts is cured by the same hand. Jesus Christ is 
the balm in Gilead, and the physician there. We cannot estimate this 
anxiety so as to express it in words, it is so absorbing. We cannot 
fully depict the power and excellence of the consolations which this 
hope imparts ; it looks for eternal realities, and expects to rise to the 
fountain of all blessedness. 

5. It produces the profoundest humility, and confers the highest dig- 
nity. It gives such a view of sin and of the expedient devised by in- 
finite wisdom and love to render the exercise of forgiveness compati- 
ble with justice, that the soul is prostrated before God.. This is the nat- 
ural result of such views. Itis no degrading position for a penitent sin- 
ner tooccupy. ‘The deepest prostration before the throne of mercy is 
the proper attitude for a returning prodigal, and a reconciled, pardoned 
rebel; and the living God looks with infinite complacency and satis- 
faction on such a penitent believer; for if Christ be the Son of God 
he could have no other object in view, in his sufferings and deaths 
than to redeem man from the curse of the law, and reconcile us to God 
through the blood of the cross. 

Hence the Christian derives his dignity—he feels himself to be a 
son of God—he looks beyond the veil of mortality. The humblest 
Christian is dignified, even in suffering, by the hope of future bliss : 
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For these light afflictions are but for a moment, and work out for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

No doctrine unites all the elements of grandeur and humility like 
the truth as it is in Jesus. \t produces the highest degree of happiness 
and joy. ‘They are not only of the highest degree, but permanent in 
their duration. It passes all understanding ; for the hope of it is more 
glorious than the splendours of the universe. 

It should induce us to unite with the people of God, for this truth 
binds the hearts of Christians together: They are one in Christ, It 
brings them together at innumerable points of contact. ‘They are thus 
made one body ; they are one in condition and circumstances. When 
driven together by a common storm, they fly to the same refuge. 
Were it not for this uniting tendency in the truth, Christianity would 
never have subdued the world. Its adherents, however numerous, 
could only have been single lights; and they would soon have been 
extinguished by the gusts and storms of this tempestuous world. 


IV. 
THE WISDOM OF GOD AS DISPLAYED IN THE GOSPEL.* 


1 CorInTHIANS, ii., 6, 7: Howbeit we speak wisdom among them that 
are perfect: yet not the wisdom of this world, nor of the princes of 
this world, that come to naught; bul we speak the wisdom of Gov in 
a mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which Gov ordained before the 
world unto our glory. 


[Preached at Denmark Place Chapel, Mocs ath June 24, 1827, on behalf of the Bristol Baptist 
ollege.J 


TuHoucu the apostle had planted the cross, with considerable suc- 
cess, among the Corinthians, they suffered themselves to be subverted 
from the truth, and were involved in a variety of dangerous errors. 
They gave way to many gross immoralities ; they fomented the spirit 
of party, despoiling the harmony and disfiguring the beauty of the 
Church. The apostle applies himself to counteract these various 
evils ; and his success appears to have been nearly equal to his de- 
sires. To accomplish his important purpose, he reminds them that 
the wisdom connected with the doctrine of the cross was greatly su- 

erior to the wisdom of this world. Corinth was one of the principal 
schools of science: it was the custom of her philosophers and orators 
to embellish their statements with all the subtleties of argument, and 
the ornaments and graces of speech. But the apostle well knew that 
the arts of human learning and the embellishments of human rhetoric 
would but ill suit the simplicity of the gospel, and would rather go to 
make it of none effect. “I came not unto you,” says he, “ with ex- 
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cellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the teedme sy of 
God: for I determined not to know any thing among you, save -esus 
Christ and him crucified. For my speech and my preacaing was 
not with the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demoustmauun of 
the Spirit and of power.” The reason he assigns for so doing was, 
that their “faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but sn the 
power of God.” Yet, lest any should suppose that the doctrine of 
Christ crucified was really that system of incoherence and solly 
which some, in their wisdom, pretended to show, he adds, “ Hiowbeit 
we speak wisdom among them that are perfect”—among them who. 
having entered the school of Christ, have made some proficiency tn» 
the Divine system: “ yet not the wisdom of this world, nour of tue 
princes of this world”—not that wisdom in which the leading philos- 
ophers and rulers of the world are versed, and according to the max- 
ims of which they act; “but we speak the wisdom of God in a 
mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the 
world unto our glory.” You will observe that the apusile again and 
again declares the gospel to be the wispom of bod. It is that sys- 
tem which is peculiarly marked by the wisdom of its great Author. 
Let us meditate on this glorious display of Uivine wisdom. The wis- 
dom of God, as displayed in the gospel, may ve considered in three 
points of view: either in relation 

To its great end ; 

To the medium through which it is communrcated ; or 

To the method in which it is announcea. 

First. IN RELATION TO ITS GREAT END. 

The gospel may be considered as glad tidings of good; and in the 
nature of this good the wisdom of God eminently appears. He has 
set before us blessings such as never before entered into human ap- 
prehension. ‘The good proposed to our view in the gospel is the most 
suitable good. Man is not merely corporeal ; he is chiefly a spiritual 
creature ; hence the gospel reveals a spiritual good. God, who well 
knows our nature, has adapted his gifts to the wants of our nature ; 
he has, in his wisdom, regarded us as spiritual beings, who can only 
be sustained and satisfied with spiritual things. His wisdom appears, 
too, in that the good revealed in the gospel is of a permanent kind. 
God has formed us to endure forever, and the good which he has 
prepared for us is enduring also. Christ made himself known as eter- 
nal life. ‘This is not the object of general regard; eternal life is not 
commonly pursued as a matter of unspeakable moment; and the wis- 
dom of God appears in thus placing before us that good which we are 
most prone to forget—which most of all we need—and which will 
endure forever. God has manifested his wisdom also in revealing 
himse/f to us as the chief, the only satisfying good. He only can fill 
the powers of the soul—he only subsists through every changing 
scene. And God does graciously propose himself as the portion of 
his people. “Fear not,” said he to Abraham ; “I am thy shield, and 
thy exceeding great reward.” Who does not know that the creature 
cannot satisfy the creature? That which satisfies must be something 


? 
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above is—something superior to us. Let us admire the wisdom of 
God in proposing such a good to us; and let us recollect that such a 
good as is proposed to us in the gospel is to be found nowhere else. 
View the gospel, 

Secondly, IN RELATION TO THE MEDIUM THROUGH WHICH IT Is 
COMMUNICATED TO THE CHILDREN OF MEN. 

The gospel is not only a certain good, but the medium of commu- 
nicating that good: it reveals the good itself, and the various steps by 
which we are put in possession of that good. The economy which 
God has set on foot he himself exhibits. ‘The mediation of Jesus 
Christ, his incarnation, and all the various facts narrated in his life, 
are parts of this economy. ‘The salvation of the human race is made 
to turn on the death of an individual. This is above all the ideas of 
men: it never could enter the human mind to suppose that one man 
could be saved through the mediation of many, much less that all 
could be saved through the mediation of onr. ‘This was “a stumbling 
block to the Jews, and foolishness to the Greeks: but to them that 
were saved, it was Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 
“We speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom 
which God ordained before the world unto our glory; which none of 
the princes of this world, such as Pilate and Herod, and other great 
men, knew: for had they known it, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of Glory.” But this fact, when properly considered, displays the 
highest wisdom. It is not an individual merely, but an individual 
made and fashioned expressly for the work. In the person of Christ, 
we see a man with a person capable of suffering ; and a Divine per- 
son, to make his sufferings meritorious. In his one person, the Di- 
vine and human nature were mysteriously and hypostatically united. 
Hence his blood is precious, and worthy of having salvation ascribed 
to it by all the rational creation. Here is a display of wisdom. Had 
Christ been mere man, there could have been no merit: had he not 
been man, he could not have suffered. It was necessary that he 
should be man, and perfect in purity as a man, that God might discov- 
er in him no flaw; it was necessary that he should be dignified as 
well as innocent, or his sufferings could not have availed. In all the 
universe could no such individual be found; but in the union of the 
divine and human nature in the one person of Jesus Christ, “has been 
made known to the angels and principalities in heavenly places, the 
manifold wisdom of God.” Had the question been asked, “ How 
shall man be just with God?” it could not have been answered to 
eternity : but,.“‘in the fulness of time, God sent forth his Son, made 
of a woman—made under the law, to redeem them that were under 
the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” He appeared 
in weakness as a man ; but that weakness enabled him to suffer. He 
appeared as a Divine person ; but as such he could not have suffered 
—he could not have died. Besides, the way to reconcile the holi- 
ness and the mercy, the justice and the love of God, could never 
have been conceived, but for the wisdom of God in fitting this man— 
this God-man, and sending him to suffer for the sins of the world. 
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God had sometimes been revealed in holiness, punishing his foes; 
and sometimes in mercy, “ opening his hand, and satisfying the desire 
of every living thing :” but in the gospel alone do we see, in one fact, 
in one transaction, God shining forth alike in truth and holiness, in 
wisdom and in love. The cross of Christ became a mirror, in which 
to reflect back all the exuberance of the Divine mercy, and the pu- 
rity of his holiness, and the riches of his grace. Here God appears 
just, and yet a justifier ; just, and yet a Saviour. In saving the sin- 
ner by the cross of Christ, God does not for a moment lose sight of 
the Divine law, or at all diminish the evil of sin. The sinner, in ob- 
taining salvation at the cross, dues not lose sight of his true character. 
He can sink in the deepest self-abasement, while he rises to the en- 
joyment of the love of God. He can feel his own nothingness, at the 
same time that he exults in God as his Father. He can behold God 
as a righteous sovereign vindicating his authority, and yet dispensing 
pardons to those who have trampled on his authority. Nowhere else 
is the wisdom of God displayed as in this constitution of the gospel. 

The wisdom appears in the gospel, farther, in his defeating Satan 
by the very weapons which he employed to subvert his designs. ‘The 
cross 1s properly the weapon of Christ; the weapon by which he ef- 
fected his grandest triumphs. ‘“ Through death he destroyed him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil.” On the cross, where Sa- 
tan supposed his own victory to be complete, Jesus “spoiled princi- 
palities and powers, and made a show of them openly, triumphing 
over them in it.” By the cross of Christ, God has, as it were, revers- 
ed the order of things. In the first Adam, man fell, by aspiring to be 
as God: Jesus Christ, the second Adam, saves, by condescending to 
become man. Man was indebted for his ruin to an evil spirit; he 
owes his recovery toa good Spirit. Jesus Christ dispenses that Spirit 
to each believer; so that, as he was deluded and depraved by the 
suggestions of the wicked spirit, he is renewed and made holy by the 
influence of the Divine Spirit. As man was ensnared by deceit and 
vanity, and became miserable, he is liberated by truth and purity, and 
becomes happy. ‘The machinery of Satan is thus turned upon him- 
self; and, by a series of steps, reverse to those by which man fell, he 
is made to rise above all the consequences of his apostacy. The 
wisdom of God appears also, 

Thirdly, IN THE DISPENSATION OF THE GOSPEL. 

The truth, which was first dictated by Jesus Christ, was afterward 
declared and confirmed by them that heard him. In this was display- 
ed the wisdom of God. 

1. Jt appears in the manner in which the truths of the gospel are 
taught, ‘There are two modes of communicating instruction: the one 
is by facts; the other is by argument. The latter mode is generally 
considered the most efficient, and was most commonly employed by 
the ancients in their schools of learning. ‘They led their pupils by a 
concatenation of arguments, by a regular chain of reasoning, to the 
conclusion they wished to establish as truth. But many subtleties 
were resorted 1o in this mode of teaching. It was so possible for the 
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master to give what turn he pleased to the argument, that it was a ver 
uncertain mode of teaching, and was by no means calculated for the 
instruction of mankind at large. Learning was clothed in such a 
garb, that it did not even attract the attention of the common people ; 
they could not comprehend it; they could not be benefited by it. 
‘There was so much profundity about the teachings of the philosophers, 
that much acumen was required on the part of those who wished in- 
struction. ‘Their learning was elevated, and rarely reached down to 
the vale. ‘The various sects of the philosophers, the Gnostics, the 
Aristotelians, and even that of the Pharisees and Sadducees, were 
among the higher classes : we never find that the people at large en- 
tered into their disputes, or bore the name of their sects. But when 
God designed to teach mankind, how did he proceed? He taught by 
facts—by testimony. “I came,” says the apostle, “ declaring unto 
you the testimony of God.” Such were the facts the apostles asserted, 
that the truths they taught must stand or fall by those facts. They 
declared that Christ had appeared in the flesh; that he died; that he 
rose again. And these facts are the very soul of the gospel: he who 
believes that the apostles spake truth; that Jesus Christ really came, 
and died, and rose again, and ascended into the clouds of heaven, must 
also believe that he died for the salvation of sinners; that he “ brought 
in an everlasting righteousness ;” that he made a full atonement for 
sin ; and the certainty of our rising, and appearing before God to give 
an account of ourselves, is as certain as the fact that Christ died and 
rose again. And he who considers the number of those witnesses, 
their character, the harmony of their testimony, the miracles they 
wrought in the name of Him of whom they testified, and, at the same 
time, refuses to believe their testimony, will be found neglecting his 
own salvation, and turning the gospel of the Saviour against himself. 
In all this the wisdom of God’s teachings appears above the teachings 
of the philosophers. ‘They retired from the crowd, and looked upon 
them with contempt; but heavenly wisdom is found “ putting forth 
her voice by the way, in the places of the paths. She crieth unto 
you, O men, I call, and my voice is to the sons of men. QO ye sim- 
ple, understand wisdom.” ‘The language of the gospel is addressed 
to all, and is founded upon facts that all may understand. It declares 
that all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God: and it re- 
veals a universal, an efficacious remedy. Its design is to brig man 
back to God; to reconcile him to the Being he has offended ; to re- 
new his soul in righteousness ; to lead him in the way to glory, till at 
length he comes to the vision and enjoyment of God. And is not 
this a remedy? And is it not worthy the wisdom of God, to reveal 
such a remedy for the removal of mortal malady and disease?) When 
Christ opened the eyes of the blind, and unstopped the-ears of the 
deaf, and restored health to the sick, and raised the dead to life, he 
was only furnishing emblems of those moral miracles which were to 
be wrought on all those who embrace the gospel of salvation. But, 
2. The wisdom of God appears also in committing the dispensation 
of the gospel to men. We might suppose that the designs of God 
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would be better accomplished by the ministry of angels. But it is ev- 
ident that, if angels were to continue among us for the ministry of the 
gospel, that the reverence which we felt for them at first would soon 
cease ; a familiarity as extreme as was our awe would succeed, and 
we should soon treat angels with the same contempt with which we 
now treat our fellow-men. Angels have been employed, on rare oc- 
casions, to “ minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation ;” but 
it has most frequently been on some such errand as that of the angel 
who liberated the apostles from prison, and said to them, “ Go, stand 
and preach in the temple to the people all the words of this life.” 
The ministry of the gospel is wisely committed to men. ‘They can 
enter into the states of those whom they address; they can comfort 
those that mourn by the same consolations with which they have been 
comforted; they can have access to them at all times ; they can han- 
dle with delicacy the diseases they witness , they can use the arts of 
persuasion and entreaty. Men are addressed by men for the same 
reason that the Redeemer assumed our nature; he was made “ par- 
taker of flesh and blood, that he might be touched with a feeling of 
our infirmities.” 

And not only was the dispensation of the gospel committed to men, 
but to men of obscure station and mean talents. We might have sup- 
posed that God would select the noble, the mighty, the learned, to 
make known the gospel of his grace. But, says the apostle, “ Ye 
see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called. But God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise ; and the 
weak things of the world to confound the things which are mighty ; 
and base things of the world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen; yea, and things which are not, to bring to naught things 
that are. That no flesh should glory in his presence.” Had God em- 
ployed the great and the wise to propagate his gospel, suspicions 
might have been raised in the minds of men that its success was to 
be ascribed to the elevated talent and station of its propagators. But 
when we see men without talent, or science, or rank, going forth and 
preaching the gospel, and, by their preaching, shutting up temples, 
dashing idols to the ground, and causing a new order of things to take 
place, we must admire the wisdom of God, and acknowledge that the 
success of such men could only be attributed to the grace of God 
which was in them. Their speech and their preaching was “ not in 
the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power.” And the reason was obvious: it was that the faith 
of those who heard them “should stand, not in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God.” It was thus made evident that God was 
standing forth: God thus identified the cause as his own, and put his 
stamp on the exertions of his servants. And, in later ages, the same 
things have been seen. The greatest effects have been produced, 
more by piety than by talent. ‘The cause is still entirely his. “ Paul 
may plant, and Apollos may water,” but it is “ God who giveth the in- 
crease.” God will not divide his success with any human being. 
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eng are of him; and “let him that glorieth glory in the 
ord. 

These are some of the indications of Divine wisdom in the gospel. 
They have been set before you in a poor and imperfect manner, yet 
enough has been said to show you how the wisdom of God has been 
displayed in the gospel. Have you seen any thing of this wisdom 2? 
Have the elements of inquiry been stirred up within you? Do you 
feel your need of such a gospel? Are you constrained to cry, “ Men 
and brethren, what must we do to be saved?” You must either say, 
with a rapture greater than that of Archimedes, ‘“‘ We have found Him! 
We have found Him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets did 
write :” or determine never to rest till you have thus found Him, and 
are able to exclaim with Thomas, “ My Lord and my God!” Or, you 
must be destitute of Christ, and in a state of condemnation, hopeless- 
ness, and misery. Without Him, you have in you the elements of 
everlasting despair. ‘“ Behold, I bring you good tidings ;” in Christ 
there is full and everlasting salvation. But there is no hope of mercy 
or of escape out of Him: every hope that is not founded upon Him 
will be cut off forever! Oh that many may be awakened to see this, 
and come to Him who alone can bless them! What can you enjoy 
if his anger be not turned away from you? Oh that you would seek 
to be reconciled to Him, and enjoy his approbation! If there be dig- 
nity, this is dignity ; if there be happiness, this is happiness! 

And if you are thus concerned for yourselves, you will feel con- 
cerned also for the diffusion of the gospel. You will be zealous for 
the support of those institutions whose object is to fit preachers for 
proclaiming the gospel of truth. There must be prety in the first 
place; and he whose heart is not purified by the grace of God, had 
better enter on any profession than that of preaching the gospel. But 
piety alone will not avail: a man must be able to investigate truth— 
to answer the arguments of gainsayers—and to silence objectors. He 
should know much of the structure of the human mind, that he may 
bring his arguments to bear, and bring the gospel into contact with 
that mind. He should have some knowledge of science in general, 
and of the state of society, and the world at large. He must have 
knowledge which the grace of God does not communicate, and which 
it was not designed to teach. It must be acquired from men of wis- 
dom and piety. 

Our denomination has been greatly behind in these respects. But 
I am happy to say that we are now fully aware of the importance of 
a learned ministry ; and that all our people will soon feel this, in hav- 
ing an intelligent and pious ministry among them. And it ought to 
be so: some of the greatest intelligences have been on the side of 
Christ and the gospel. “In Jesus Christ are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge.” The religion of Jesus Christ is not inimi- 
cal to the profession of human science; and if a man have genuine 
piety, he cannot have too much knowledge. : 

I call upon you to be benevolent on this occasion. Remember that 
he who thus giveth, offers a sacrifice which is well-pleasing to God ; 
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and he who gives aright, will feel a reward in his own bosom, as well 
as receive a gracious reward hereafter. While we pray, day after 
day, “ Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory to their 
children,” we cannot act more consistently with our prayers than by 
doing all we can to assist in the means of “edifying the body of 
Christ: till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” 


Va 
GLORYING IN RELIGION.* 


JEREMIAH, ix., 23, 24: Thus saith the Lord, Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his might, 
let not the rich man glory in his riches. But let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth me, that I am the 
Lorp, which exercise loving kindness and righteousness in the earth ; 
for in these things I delight, saith the Lorv. 

{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, September 28th, 1828.] 


THE instruction that is here given is given by the Author of our 
being ; it is the dictate, consequently, of infinite wisdom, and of the 
highest and most supreme authority. It is given by Him who know- 
eth the hearts and searcheth the reins of the children of men, who is 
acquainted with all their ways and all their designs, and knows what 
is reserved for them, through all the recesses of a boundless eternity. 
It is an instruction of the highest order; and, as such, every ear 
should be open, and every heart be obedient. From the decision of 
such a Being as this there is no appeal: His sentence must stand fast, 
His pleasure must be executed, and the final events of our future con- 
dition must be regulated according to the measures that are established 
by His cternal mind. When any portion of the word of God is read 
with solemnity, all who fear God will attach to it a great degree of 
importance, and will endeavour to bring it into the closest union with 
their hearts. This is the word which the Lord hath spoken: He that 
formed the world, and will judge us at the last day, according to the 
rules of His eternal mind: He has taught us where to place our con- 
fidence, and whence to withdraw it. ‘Thus saith the Lord, Let not 
the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory 
in his might, let not the rich man glory in his riches. But let him 
that glorieth glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth me.” 

You all understand what is meant by glorying ; it is an emotion of 
mind that speaks of exultation—self-satisfaction—self-approbation ; 
which inspires confidence, and anticipates auspicious events in fu- 
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turity. It is nearly allied to that pride which dilates the countenances 
and extends the hearts of the children of men; and seldom is it safe 
to indulge this emotion, much less to let it become the continual emo- 
tion of our minds. It is a state of mind to which men are so liable, 
notwithstanding the sorrows and vicissitudes of the present life, on 
certain occasions, that the word of God has condescended to take it 
under its regulation, and to tell us on what objects it is lawful and 
just to indulge this emotion. It is notin the contemplation of wealth, 
strength, or wisdom ; but it is in the contemplation of God—in the 
contemplation of the heart, brought into such a state as he requires— 
a state suited to his nature and character. 

In these words there are three things which naturally suggest 
themselves to our attention : 

First, Yhat there is a disposition in man to glory and self-confi- 
dence, on account of personal accomplishments ; 

Second/y, That such glorying as this is founded upon a false basis, 
and is therefore unreasonable and improper; and, in the 

Third place, another object is suggested to us, which will justify 
that glory and self-confidence, which ought not to be connected with 
the others. 

I. In the first place, we are reminded that THERE Is A DISPOSITION 
IN MEN TO GLORY AND SELF-CONFIDENCE ON ACCOUNT OF THE PER- 
SONAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS WHICH DISTINGUISH THEM IN THE EYES OF 
THEIR FELLOW-CREATURES. These accomplishments are seldom 
possessed without a degree of that emotion which is here described. 

Bodily strength, for instance, is a source of great emulation and 
glory. It inspires the idea of great actions in its possessors, and fre- 
quently makes them arrogant and proud. It induces them to assume 
what does not belong to them, to violate the proprieties of life, and to 
carry about with them a spirit of defiance and insult in their inter- 
course with their fellow-creatures. Though now the effects of it, in 
consequence of the refinement of the upper classes, are principally 
confined to the lower classes of life, yet there we may contemplate 
its operation, and we shall see the effect it produces on things when 
the event of them is to be decided by acts of personal prowess and 
valour. ‘The first and greatest painter of human manners and charac- 
ter represents his hero denying that laws were made for him; as- 
suming every thing by force, speaking loudly of defiance, and inflamed 
by ungovernable pride. The effect of the progress of reason and 
mental culture, both in neighbourhoods and societies, has contributed 
to lessen the effect, and, consequently, to diminish the pride and glory 
resulting from capricious strength, 

And, with respect to worldly wisdom, that which foresees conse- 
quences at a distance—that detects the weak part of systems—that 
discovers sophistry, where it lies in ambush—that provides for con- 
tingencies at great distance—and that wisdom which prevails in the 
councils of princes; you will perceive that this quality is eminently 
calculated to inspire glory in the hearts of its possessors. It inspires 
‘confidence more than that which is attached to the grosser qualities 
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of the human frame; and no men are more in danger of being wise 
in their own eyes than those who possess this quality ; and nothing 
is more calculated to strengthen that high esteem of themselves which 
these qualities inspire. eh 

With respect to the possession of riches, though it is adventitious— 
though it is not a quality of the mind or body—though it does not 
strictly belong to us or make any part of our nature, yet it has the 
most insidious influence in filling our minds with pride-and presump- 
tion. A rich man generally treats his inferiors with contempt ; he is 
frequently induced to break the laws of society, which he considers 
himself not under the necessity of obeying, on account of the superi- 
ority of his station. Nothing is so calculated to fill men with insuf- 
ferable pride as the possession of extraordinary riches. It produces 
a semblance of homage or respect; it commands the services of man- 
kind ; it levies a contribution on all nature and society, and gives to 
those who possess it a sort of universal empire; and it is not at all 
to be wondered at that these minds are more tempted by pride and 
glory than those who seek to be distinguished by worldly wisdom. 

If. Let us consider, in the next place, THE FALSE AND ERRONEOUS 
BASIS ON WHICH THESE SENTIMENTS OF GLORY AND SELF-CONFIDENCE 
ARE FOUNDED, as attested by him whose words cannot be mistaken, 
and who here directs the sentiment into another channel. There are 
three reasons why it is improper to indulge sentiments of glory and 
self-confidence : 

1. Inthe first place, neither separately taken, nor in their combined 
form, will they ever teach their possessors their true use; but they fre- 
quently turn to hurt, not only to society at large, but to their own pos- 
sessors. ‘They are in the nature of an instrument, but an instrument 
requires a director; it requires the presence of a superior principle ; 
and these are none of them of a nature to suggest their own proper 
application. Hence it arises, that where they exist alone, without 
any superior principle, they are frequently injurious to their possess- 
ors, as well as society at large. Bodily strength, for example: where 
is he who, chiefly distinguished by that possession, has ever been 
led to act a wise and virtuous part? Has it not, on the contrary, hur- 
ried him to the extremest danger, and led him to seek out annoyance 
to himself and others? Whereas, had he not this possession, he 
might have passed on his course peaceably and undisturbed. It sets 
at defiance the laws and decorum of society, and is as frequently the 
source of danger to the possessor as to those over whom its influence 
is exerted. With respect to wisdom, worldly policy is sometimes 
most injurious to those who possess it. Wise men are often entan- 
gled in the vastness of their own schemes; they are content with 
nothing but what is eccentric and new—they refine to such a degree 
as to deceive themselves ; and depending too much on the experience 
and common observation of mankind, we find they are led to tread in 
dangerous paths. Riches are seldom the portion of superior minds. 
With respect to those very objects on which worldly policy is intent, 
a moderate degree of mental acquisition is generally considered more 
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favourable than a high degree of intellectual refinement and mental 
vigour. These are all instruments intended to make us occupy our 
place with advantage to our fellow-creatures. We are social crea- 
tures, and until we are actuated by that principle which renders these 
things beneficial to our fellow-creatures, they must be considered as 
totally lost. Riches are possessed to the injury of those who possess 
them, whenever they fill the heart with arrogance—whenever they 
lead to attempt injustice and oppression. And how frequently, where 
there is not the regulating principle of piety and virtue, is this found 
to be the case! ‘They first corrupt the principles of the possessor, 
and then, by his conduct and example, diffuse the corruption far and 
wide. Instead of enlightening the understanding, they, for the most 
part, obscure it; instead of calming the passions and purifying the 
heart, they add fuel to the fires of concupiscence and lust, and eventu- 
ally consume their victim. Itis a great presumption to feel confidence 
in that which is of an equivocal nature—which may shed a noxious 
influence on all around—which may recoil on the head of the pos- 
sessor; and which may cause the hand that might have enjoyed it in 
peace to become the weapon of hostility. 

2. In the next place, these things are utterly incapable, either separ- 
ately or combined, of supplying some of the most pressing wants, and 
avoiding some of the most obvious evils to which our nature is exposed. 
Strength, worldly wisdom, or riches, are totally inadequate to furnish 
any pledge of human happiness; and they provide not the least ex- 
emption from the evils to which we are exposed. They never, for a 
moment, can confer on us the approbation of our own minds; and, 
unless man approve himself, he never can enjoy the suffrage of his 
fellow-creatures. Applause can never be felt by any virtuous mind, 
unless it feels a consciousness that it deserves it; itis only on account 
of its tendency to do so that it furnishes any source of satisfaction to 
a virtuous mind; and, unless we have our own approbation, we must 
feel the applause of our fellow-creatures as an insult, and feel our- 
selves guilty of fraud and deception. ‘Tranquillity of mind, especially 
in the prospect of futurity, can never be the portion of these endow- 
ments separately or combined ; that peace of mind which passeth all 
understanding can never be the result of these qualities ; on the con- 
trary, they have a tendency to destroy it by engaging us in new 
schemes and enterprises, which continually occupy the mind. Nor 
did any man on his elevation to riches, or any distinction, ever arrive 
at such a condition as that he felt himself happy and able to look 
around him, and to reflect on the future or the past with composure 
and satisfaction. What protection is there in riches, strength, and 
wisdom of a worldly kind, against the attacks of enemies—against 
the complaints of discontent—against the perturbations of ungovern- 
able passions—against the canker of corrupt principles? If the heart 
is not the seat of benevolence—if the possession be not accompanied 
with a sincere desire of doing good, self-contempt must ever accom- 
pany such a person. It is a very small portion of what men call 
happiness that can be culled from these endowments—they afford 
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an inadequate, an extremely inadequate supply of the most essential 
wants which belong to man as a thinking, reasonable, accountable 
creature. 

But observe, in the third place, that they are of a very transient dura- 
tion and possession. Some of them are extinguished ina moment. The 
least derangement of the nervous system may throw into desolation 
the most magnificent fabric of the human frame. And, with respect 
to riches, do they not make themselves wings, and leave their pos- 
sessors behind? And it is likely that, if prudence were left to deter- 
mine, the probability of success would not be equal to the probability 
of failure. But even suppose they could be carried forward to the 
end of life, how short is that period when compared to that vast dura- 
tion which awaits us beyond it! Were we confined to the present 
world, religion has taught us the vanity of wealth and worldly riches 
on a thousand occasions. Poets and philosophers have made this the 
theme of their most frequent discussion and lamentation ; but with the 
prospects of eternity before us, with an insight into another world, 
what can we think of the inadequacy of these endowments, which 
leave us at the threshold of mortality, which will afford no consola- 
tion in the dying hour, which we must leave when we step into eter- 
nity, and which have no sort of union or connexion with any of the 
enjoyments of the next world? You must have a consciousness that 
you must leave it at your dying hour; that the time is speedily 
coming when you must give an everlasting adieu to it, and depart 
into an unseen, an eternal world. 

IIf. In the newt place, let me briefly observe that this passage here 
suggests (and by the Divine being is the suggestion made) that THERE 
IS AN OBJECT WHICH IS OF SUCH A NATURE THAT IT WILL JUSTIFY 
THE GLORY, THE CONFIDENCE, THE SELF-SATISFACTION, WHICH IT IS 
DECLARED OUGHT NOT, FOR A MOMENT, TO BE CONNECTED WITH 
THOSE WHICH ARE BEFORE ENUMERATED. You ask on what we may 
glory, on what we may feel confidence? It is in this, that we know 
and understand the Lord, that we are acquainted with his character. 
To know the Lord, and understand the character of the Lord, is 
another expression for religion. It appears to be used in the Old 
Testament as an abridged expression for piety ; thus it is said by the 
prophet, speaking of religion in the latter times, “That the time shall 
come when no man need say to his neighbour, Know thou the Lord ; 
for all shall know him.” In the 22d chapter of the same prophecies, 
and the 16th verse, it is said, speaking of a former king of Israel, 
“He judged the cause of the poor and needy, then it was well with 
him; was not this to know me, saith the Lord?” We are informed of 
a period when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the 
waters fill the sea. And the Apostle Paul justifies the same applica- 
tion of the expression ; for he, speaking of the impiety of some of the 
professors of Christianity at Corinth, says, ‘“ Ye have not the know/- 
edge of God; I speak this to your shame ;” and “after that ye knew 
God,” saith the apostle, which is another expression for their conver- 
sion, The expression, to know God, is used to denote, not merely 
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an acquaintance with His character, but a suitable state of mind towards 
Him ; the terms see and know denote their appropriate affections ; they 
indicate the state of the heart. To know God is to feel affected 
towards him in a manner suited to His character, to be submissive to 
His government, willing to be dealt with by His administration, to be 
in subjection to His authority, to yield obedience to His will. It is, in 
fact, another expression for that religion which unites the heart of the 
creature tothe Creator. Now this, the prophet tells us, is a ground of 
boasting. ‘The principles of true religion supply the deficiencies that 
belong to the former acquisitions, and what is denied to those is with 
the greatest propriety transferred to true religion. 

In the first place, true religion will teach us the proper regulation 
and employment of all these endowments. ‘The principle of piety will 
instruct us how to use our strength ; not to make it a vain boast, but 
to employ it in the service of our day and generation. It will enable 
us to lend our bodily energies to the service of that Being who cre- 
ated our mortal frame ; it will lay an arrest on all the abuses of 
physical power, and direct it entirely into the channel of useful and 
beneficent action. With respect to wisdom, the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God ; it makes no shelter for the greatest dangers ; 
it shuts its eyes against the most impending scenes; it is blind to 
eternity. And with respect to the wisdom of this world, it never 
opens its eyes to take in the wisdom of God. By forgetting God’s 
administration, by seeking to be happy independent of him, by build- 
ing for perpetuity on the sand with materials of a perishable nature, 
by shining for a time with a light that death will extinguish—this is 
foolishness with God. And with respect to riches, all the great ends 
of prosperity will be laid at the foot of the cross, and will serve to 
honour him for whose pleasure and service they are created. ‘There 
is no principle which can direct the energies of the immortal mind like 
this—-no principle can turn them to their proper objects except the 
principle of true religion; it lays an arrest on all that is calculated to 
disturb the beneficial operations of our powers of mind or body. ‘This 
is wanting in all the schemes of human wisdom, in all the enterprises 
of human skill; in all the strength, riches, and wisdom of this present 
world, not an ingredient of this principle is to be found—not an ingre- 
dient of this safe-conducting principle can be found except in the 
knowledge of God and true religion. 

2. In the next place, there is a perpetuity and pledge of future and 
eternal felicity in the religion of Jesus Christ; not only that which 
produces present tranquillity and peace, but that which furnishes the 
pledge of an enduring and eternal happiness. The Christian knows 
that whatever he wants, it is better to want than possess; whatever 
he waits for, it is better to wait for than to have immediately put into 
his possession. He is assured that he is under the conduct of infinite 
wisdom; his own righteousness he considers as a feeble light, which 
is forced to be renewed from above. Loving God’s administration, 
and having their hearts attached to His throne, Christians move for- 
ward in perfect harmony with the great Mover, and are carried forward 
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through all the revolutions of time and eternity with the most beneficial 
operation ; for he declares “that all things work together for good to 
them that love God.” The Christian looks around at the power which 
controls all worlds, from whom no result is hidden, and reflects that 
no event can take place but in consequence of His holy permission. 
This one principle of knowing the Lord, understanding the moral 
principles of his government, approving of his administration, and be- 
ing willing that he should govern us, arms the mind as jwith brass. 
«As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about his people, from henceforth even forever.” No arm of flesh 
can injure us if God be on our side. And when we come to die, and 
enter into another state of being, then that gracious God, who has 
provided for the exigencies and necessities of that condition, will 
open to us sources of knowledge and enjoyment altogether different 
from what we ever saw or heard. Revelation has cast a faint light 
on it, but “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him.” But that world will be a world of eternal duration, 
enlightened by the glory of God, filled continually with his presence, 
and pervaded by his enjoyments; and his worship and service will 
be engaged in by an innumerable multitude of every nation and every 
tongue, and the elect of his people out of all the earth. In that world 
nothing can arise which the religion now revealed does not provide 
for, no enjoyment for which it has not a direct qualification. It fits 
and provides for the eternal state, by bringing us under the guidance 
of the great Author of Divine revelation; it qualifies and makes us 
meet for the inheritance of the saints in light; it prepares its possess- 
ors for living and reigning with Christ as kings and priests. Here is 
a ground for glory and boasting. The Christian can never stretch his 
view too far, or go beyond the limits of his inheritance ; it loses itself 
in the recesses of a boundless eternity. 

But, my dear brethren, since this is consistent with the true sayings 
of God—since this is the instruction of him that made you, let me 
sincerely request, especially the younger part of you, to pay to it the 
most profound attention. Let me remind you that God will judge the 
world in righteousness according to the maxims and principles found 
in this passage. None will appear with confidence before him at the 
last day, none will see the face of God to their joy, who renounce not 
all their self-confidence ; none can approach him who have not first 
approached the fountain of propitiation and sacrifice ; none but those 
who, through faith in Christ, have made their peace with God. They 
only who have known him as a reconciled God in Christ Jesus, who 
have undergone the process of sanctifying and transforming grace, 
these only are now the children of God, these only will be manifest 
as such in the presence of the assembled world; they only will be 
the heirs of God. Young men, place no confidence in your strength ; 
you may be withered in a moment; a fit of disease may blast you for- 
ever; the cheek that now glows with health may be faded in an 
instant, and the voice of the Divine Being will be heard saying to 
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you, “ Return, ye children of men,” and you must return. And you 
who possess riches, place no confidence in your riches ; be rich in 
good works, be ready to communicate, be ready to distribute, treasure 
up for yeurselves a good foundation for the time to come, lay hold on 
eternal life, and take care that the riches you now possess are not 
your supreme riches, but lay them as spoils on the altar of Christ and 
religion. And if there be any in the presence of God who are emi- 
nent for worldly policy and wisdom, let them not walk in self-satisfac- 
tion, nor place confidence in themselves on that account. If you be 
wise in the great schemes of human emulation and advantage, and, at 
the same time, are not prepared for eternity, you will sink never to 
rise again. Your wisdom will be esteemed as the most elaborate 
folly, and God and angels will exult over your ruin to all eternity. 
These things are not unknown to us: they are familiar to all, they 
float on the very surface of religion. Let us be wise, and consider 
our latter end; let us seek henceforth the things that are above; let 
us renounce the world; let us follow Christ wherever we go; let us 
take the Scriptures, considering them as a guide and help, regulating 
all our sentiments by them; and, like children, let us sit at the feet 
of Christ, and learn his werds, for they are the words of eternal life. 


VL 
THE DIVINE FAITHFULNESS.* 


Josuua, xxi., 45.—There failed not aught of any good thing which the 
Lord had spoken unto the house of Israel: all came to pass. 


{Preached 2t Broadmead, Bristol, October 29, 1828.] 


Tuts is the testimony which Joshua, or some pious person whio 
closes the account which Joshua is supposed to have given of the con- 
quest of Canaan, bears ; by which he drew the attention of the people 
of God to his faithfulness in fulfilling his engagements and verifying 
his promises. Great difficulties attended the conducting of the chil- 
dren of Israel to the land of Canaan—difiiculties of a moral as well as 
of a natural description—difficulties arising from the perverseness of 
their conduct, which rendered it necessary for the Divine Being from 
time to time to cut them off—ard difficulties arising from the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed; their utter inability to com- 
bat or cope with their enemies, and the mighty obstructions that lay 
in their way in the wilderness, but especially when they arrived in the 
promised land. Yet through all these difficulties the hand of God 
was pleased to conduct them; they were carried triumphantly through 
them, and brought to that promised land which occasioned this per- 
manent record of Divine faithfulness and truth. The words of the 
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text are very strong: “ There failed not aught of any good thing which 
the Lord had spoken unto the house of Israel: all came to pass.” Not 
any one circumstance, not any one part of any good thing which he had 
uttered respecting them was suffered to fall to the ground, but all came 
to pass. 

These words may be considered in three points of view: 

First. As expressive of the faithfulness of God in his engagements 
to his ancient Israel, with a view particularly to that great dispensa- 
tion which was in the contemplation of the writers of this book. 

Secondly. As expressive of the faithfulness of God to his Church 
collectively in subsequent engagements.» 

Thirdly. As expressive of the faithfulness of God to individual 
believers. 

1. Persons who glance at the application of this passage will per- 
ceive particularly, in the first place, that it was intended to record 
THE FAITHFULNESS OF GOD IN ACCOMPLISHING HIS ENGAGEMENTS 
TOWARDS THE TRIBES OF [SRAEL. 

Israel was at that time the true Church of God, comprehending, we 
have reason to suppose, the far greater part of his servants and wor- 
shippers. In that view it was the standing type of the true Church 
of God, though in subsequent ages it was not so. There Is a great 
variety of particulars occurring to illustrate the fidelity, power, and 
veracity of God, in bringing to effect his revealed purposes respecting 
that people. Their deliverance out of Egypt was the effect of a high 
hand and merciful heart. Jt was a great and memorable night when 
the Divine Being slew the first-born of Egypt, and filled most of the 
great families of that empire with terror and dismay, so that they pray- 
ed Pharaoh that Israel might be allowed to depart. In conducting 
them to the land of Canaan, great and formidable impediments occur- 
red; and nothing but his faithfulness and his adherence to the prom- 
ise he made to Abraham, confirmed by an oath to Isaac and Jacob, 
arrested his hand and stayed his judgments when they murmured in 
the wilderness. And when they entered into Canaan, instead of hav- 
ing the quiet, peaceable possession, he engaged them in warfare for 
seven years ; for such was the infatuation of the inhabitants of Ca- 
naan, that, though they had witnessed the judgments of God on Ca- 
naan; though they had witnessed his judgments on Egypt; though 
they had witnessed his providential interposition on behalf of the sa- 
cred tribes in the wilderness, yet their hearts were hardened, and 
there was but one nation only who submitted themselves to the arms 
of the Israelites. 

Notwithstanding these great impediments, Joshua, or, at least, those 
who survived him, had an opportunity of attesting, from an accurate 
observation of events, that all that the Divine Being had uttered re- 
specting Israel had come to pass. He had assured Abraham that he 
should possess the land of Canaan; but God multiplied his seed as 
the stars of heaven, and, in the persons of that seed, he possessed the 
land of Canaan. After that time he was pleased to give them only a 
temporary possession ; and they will, I have no doubt, be restored to 
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it again; though the possession of it is in a state of abeyance, yet the 
Divine Being will reinstate them in the land of promise as their own 
peculiar possession, He not only gave them Canaan, but he verified 
his promise with respect to the precedent step by which that promise 
was accomplished. “ Their hearts melted, neither was their spirit in 
them any more, because of the children of Israel ;” every enemy fled ; 
and not only so, but he gave them rest; they had their enemies so 
completely under subjection, that, though they were not all destroyed, 
yet none dared to oppose them, and they dwelt in peace and security 
in the midst of the most raging foes. They had continuing with them 
the tokens of his special presence ; his ark still resided among them; 
this supernatural token was with them from generation to generation, 
and it was not till they transgressed, by a series of rebellions, that the 
current of the Divine mercy was restrained. 

We see in all this how the Divine Being is pleased to accomplish 
his purposes, notwithstanding the most direct and unfavourable ap- 
pearances. Several centuries had elapsed between the promise made 
to Abraham and the accomplishment of it. During that time the 
promise did not sleep, and at the very time when it was predicted 
that the children of Israel should come forth out of Egypt, at that very 
time their armies came forth. ‘The great instrument of their deliver- 
ance, Moses, was removed, yet the Divine Being showed that his 
hand was not shortened; the Lord gave them Joshua, by whose 
means he accomplished the work which Moses was not permitted to 
conclude, and secured to them the land of Canaan. 

II. In the next place, this may be considered as expressive of THE 
FAITHFULNESS OF GOD TO HIS CHURCH COLLECTIVELY, in subsequent 
engagements. 

The great promise which God here gives to his Church, and which 
is perpetuated and renewed in the New Testament, is that of his spe- 
cial presence—of such a presence as shall secure for it all possible 
good, and overrule all apparent evil. The promise of God to his an- 
cient Church is diffused over many pages of the Old ‘Testament proph- 
ecies, and, with respect to the New Testament, I need not remind 
you of the great promises on which the apostles were sent forth to 
preach the gospel: “Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world.” ——* Wherever two or three are met together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” These promises were accomplish- 
ed in a marvellous manner by the hand of the Lord being with the 
apostles, when they gave testimony to his grace at the first preaching 
of the gospel. In a very short time the whole of Judea was filled 
with their doctrines; the number of disciples multiplied; even the 
priests themselves and a great multitude of the people became obedi- 
ent to the faith. Though the rulers of Judea stood up, and the hea- 
then priests lent themselves to persecute the Church, and though the 
people raged, yet the Lord set his King on his holy hill of Zion, and 
by means apparently weak the greatest triumphs were achieved. He 
went on conquering and to conquer. 


The presence of God in his Church is particularly verified in his 
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faithfulness to it: “This is my covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord ; I will put my laws 
into their mind, and write them in their hearts; and I will be to them 
a God, and they shall be to me a people: and they shall not teach 
every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, Know 
the Lord : for all shall know me, from the least to the greatest.” Now, 
though many attempts were made in the early and latter ages to de- 
stroy the truth of God by destroying the Scriptures, and by corrupting 
the doctrines of Christianity through heresies and false teachers, yet 
the promise of God has been abundantly accomplished. When the 
enemies of religion have attempted to sap the foundations of Chris- 
tianity, and to darken the faith once delivered to the saints by perni- 
cious errors, the presence of the Divine Being has appeared in a very 
marvellous manner. In the beginning of the fourth century an at- 
tempt was made to pervert the doctrine of the divinity of Christ; and, 
if it had not been for Athanasius, there was reason to believe that the 
truth of God would have gone from the earth, for there was scarcely a 
single defender of it. But the Divine Being was pleased to raise up 
that immortal man, and, by the energy he communicated to him, the 
truth was rescued from error, and was reasserted, and became victo-— 
rious. When the Church of God was in danger of being overwhelm- 
ed by papal superstition, by the idolatry that succeeded to the pagan 
idolatry, in what a marvellous manner did the Divine Being preserve 
a seed to serve him! ‘There never wanted a multitude of his sincere 
worshippers ; the hand of persecution was never permitted to prevail 
in such a manner as entirely to extinguish the lights of the world. 
Many continued to prophesy in sackcloth till the Reformation, when 
the Divine Being gave the word, and great was the number of those 
who published it. How great was the power of the Divine Being! 
They not only preserved sincere worship when the corruptions of 
the Church of Rome were at their highest, but before the time of the 
Reformation there was an increasing number of persons who lifted up 
their standards on the side of truth—who protested against the cor- 
tuption of that Church—and who sealed their testimony with their 
blood. 

Again, how wonderful have been the interpositions of Divine Prov- 
idence in this our own country! Who does not recollect the attempt 
made to destroy the heads of the nation—to destroy at once the whole 
fabric of Christianity? And if God had not risen by the Revolution 
popery, no doubt, would have been prevalent, and the persecutions 
would have been equal to those which attended the first promulgation 
of Christianity. How wonderful has the Divine Being appeared 
within the last few years! Who does not recollect how triumphant 
was the language of infidelity, how loud was the expression of explo- 
ding Christianity? and yet, at that very time, when they were in the 
very highest of their strength, and spreading their publications so as 
to darken Europe, the Divine Being was pleased to raise up a coun- 
teracting tendency in the spread of the Scriptures, to give it an esteem 
such as it never possessed before. And in consequence of this di- 
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vine operation in the hand of the Divine Spirit, infidelity has received 
a more severe defeat than it had previously suffered for more than 
fifty years; and, where infidelity reigned triumphant at the time that 
society first commenced its operations, not one is now known to de- 
fend the unhallowed cause. 

Now is there any thing to fear for the faith once delivered to the 
saints? Is there any cause to fear that the Church will be over- 
whelmed by the attacks on Christianity? We see, with great degrees 
of confidence, that in no preceding period was the word of God ever 
so triumphant; it never mounted so from the earth; it never gave 
more striking proof that it was not produced to be resigned to ever- 
lasting contempt and derision. And at the present moment I may 
add, with respect to the insidious attempts to corrupt Christianity by 
the diffusion of error, by opposing and subverting the great and vital doc- 
trines of the gospel, never was there such a harmony and consent in 
good men in opposition to these—never was such a consentaneous 
testimony borne, and such a clear hold had of the great doctrines of 
Christianity—and never was there so great a concentration of effort 
and feeling on the part of those who appeared to be zealous for Chris- 
tianity, for contending for the faith once delivered to the saints. If we 
read ecclesiastical history, if we trace the progress of events, we see 
the goodness of the Lord in sustaining the Church in these things: 
“ Whoso is wise and will observe these things, even they shall un- 
derstand the loving kindness of the Lord.” 

Ill. In the third place, let us for a moment turn our attention to 
this declaration as expressive of THE FAITHFULNESS OF Gop IN HIS 
ENGAGEMENTS TO INDIVIDUAL BELIEVERS. 

And here, my brethren, we must appeal to the experience of every 
particular Christian for the confirmation of this part of divine truth. 
I believe there is no person experiencing the power of religion who 
has not had an increasing evidence of the faithfulness of God in veri- 
fying his promises, on which he has caused him to hope. He has 
found—notwithstanding the dark appearances of Divine Providence— 
he has found that sort of satisfaction which he was taught to expect 
from the exercise of faith and confidence in Jesus Christ, and obedi- 
ence to him. He has found, in seasons of pain and difficulty, that 
kind of assistance on which he was taught to rely. He has found 
that he has had in his own mind those feelings of the Spirit, which 
afforded to him, in his darkest moments, a pleasing confidence that he 
should at last ultimately be put in possession of eternal glory. They 
are none of the servants of God who carry about with them no exper- 
imental evidences of the favour of God. They were taught that if 
they came to Jesus Christ, they would find rest to their souls; he 
holds himself out to them in the gospel as a covert from the tempest, 
and as a shadow for the weary in a strange land. ‘They found that 
peace which the world can never give or receive. In the world 
our Saviour taught them to expect tribulation, but he assured them, at 
the same time, that they should have peace in him. “Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.” And he assured them that, by 
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the diffusion of the same temper, and participation of the same Spirit, 
they should always become conquerors. ; 

And have you not found it so in your past experience? Have you 
not found that, when the enemy eame in like a flood, the Spirit of the 
Lord lifted up the standard against him? Are there not many who 
can say, “ Hitherto the Lord hath helped us?” Your extremities 
have been his opportunities. Have you not recorded examples of 
divine interposition of a spiritual nature in your favour, such as the 
men of the world know little of, such as your own breast is conscious 
of? Every Christian, in proportion as he walks closely with God, 
acquires a knowledge of the ways of God, and learns more and more 
of the mysteries of his dealings with him, and learns deeper and deep- 
er the truth of his promises. “Ifthe Lord had not been on our side, 
then had the waters covered us, then had the streams gone over our 
souls.” —* Blessed be the God of Israel, that he hath not given us up 
a prey.” 

How often have you had your feet taken from the miry clay, and a 
new song put into your mouth, even the song of Moses and the Lamb! 
How often has the Divine Being shone on you! Sometimes you 
have been ready to take up the lamentation, “'The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and we are not saved!” and you were surprised to 
find that so much dejection, distress, and sorrow should be superseded 
by such sudden appearances of Divine favour and love, and that he 
has turned your captivity into rejoicing. You were as the streams of 
the south, you were as those who slept. 

The faithfulness of God in performing his promises at present, 
must, however, be in a great degree obscured by the darkness of our 
preseut state ; for every thing is in perpetual motion. No one can 
understand the nature of a beautiful building in the rubbish, or while 
it is actually rising, in the midst of the complicated instruments used 
in its erection, but we must wait till it is finished before we can form 
a just estimate of its beauty. ‘Thus it is with the works of God ; we 
are frequently left in the dark, and are ready to say of many occur- 
rences—these are all against us; we are ready to write bitter things 
against ourselves, and to imagine that all is lost; but wait the issue: 
“ Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the upright in 
heart.” The ways of the Deity are past finding out; yet wait for 
him, he is a God of judgment ; therefore wait for him. 

And, my brethren, with respect to that great hope of which the pos- 
session of Canaan was but a shadow and figure—the possession of 
the heavenly inheritance —in a very short time every real believer will 
be able to put his seal to the truth of the Divine promise. Jesus 
Christ declared that he gave his sheep eternal life, and none should 
pluck them out of his hand. Then, when the chosen tribes of Israel 
shall arrive at the land of promise, and shall be gathered together in 
the presence of the Great Shepherd, and be placed at his right hand 
when all tears shall be wiped away from their eyes, then will the 
faithfulness of God shine forth ; then will it appear the most illustri- 
ous part of his character, that he is a covenant-keeping God ; that, as 
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ae swore to Noah that the waters should no more go over the earth, 
so hath he sworn that he would no more be wroth and rebuke his peo- 
ple. “The mountains may depart and the hills be removed, but my 
covenant shall not fail.” ‘The faithfulness of God with respect to his 
completing his promises in giving eternal life to his people is not a 
matter of experience—it cannot be in the present world; but, if we 
believe Christianity, we believe this—that, when Jesus Christ appears 
the second time, all that are dead in Christ shall appear with him, and 
shall be caught up together and meet him in the clouds, and thus shall 
they be forever with the Lord. If he has fulfilled one hundred of 
his promises—if the course of his providence has corresponded with 
the expectation excited by the word of promise, then we believe that 
that faithfulness will not fail us; that he is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever; that he who has filled our minds with expectation 
will not disappoint us with respect to this great hope. Let us, there- 
fore, lift up our heads, if we are real Christians, for the day of our re- 
demption draweth nigh. Let us rejoice that we have a covenant of 
God, and a covenant ordered in all things and sure, which is all our 
salvation and all our desire. 

And, in the first place, by way of improvement, let us observe the 
propriety of remembering the way in which the Lord God hath led 
us. Israel is called on to look back and to compare the conduct of 
God’s Providence towards them with the promise he had uttered long 
before ; and the exercise of tracing the dealings of God enabled them 
to rely upon that faithfulness and truth, to which their attention is here 
directed. We all see much of the consolation which we might de- 
rive to our own souls if we did only meditate on the way the Lord 
hath led us. If we consider the trials and sorrows of the present life 
as a part of that holy dispensation, in that proportion shall we be dis- 
posed to glorify God. If we trace the hand of man in these events, 
this may produce disquietude ; but if we could extend our view to the 
farthest limit, all this would frequently be matter of gratitude, and we 
should be enabled to give thanks to God in every thing. Let every 
one who has made a profession of Christianity trace the conduct of 
God towards him since that profession commenced. As spiritual 
Christians, formed in Christ Jesus to show forth his praise, if they 
mark the conduct of God, they will perceive the faithfulness and truth 
in it which will attach them to his character and stimulate them to re- 
vere his ways. Let us look forward to that state in which we shall 
have his kindness fully displayed. If the grand assurance which 
Jesus Christ has given to his disciples is fulfilled, how happy shall 
we shortly be—happy, if we are his ; with what delight shall we then 
look back on the way he has led us! How sweet it will be to re- 
trace the mysterious operations of his providence—the wonderful way 
in which God hath brought us all the journey through ; all the trials 
and afflictions of this life so tempered and overruled that none could 
be spared, none could be wanting ; they are all a part of the Divine 
mercy towards us. and not only do they not obstruct our felicity, but 
in the hand of the Great Disposer they are made subservient to pro- 
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moting it. “These light afflictions, which are but for a moment, 
work for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

And while common salvation produces a common song of praise, 
millions of glorious spirits will each have a separate song, each a sep- 
arate theme—each one will have within him motives of gratitude 
which are peculiar to himself, and will not cease to wonder that he 
should be brought thither—that he should be singled out as a brand 
from the burning. Eternity will never cease to exhibit fresh occa- 
sions of wonder that he should be brought from danger and distress, 
and made an heir with God and joint-heir with Christ. It will be 
said by every adoring soul, Is not this a brand plucked out of the 
burning? Let us, my dear brethren, endeavour to anticipate that pros- 
pect. Let us place ourselves by faith where we shall shortly be pla- 
ced. Let us walk, as it were, in the suburbs of that heavenly city, 
and endeavour to anticipate something of its spirit and enjoyment. 
Then shall we be “ strong in the Lord and the power of his might.” 
The joy of the Lord will be our strength, and our only stay and sup- 
port; the spirit of consolation will alleviate the weight of our afflic- 
tions—will make the paths of the Divine Being unspeakably delight- 
ful, ways of pleasantness and paths of peace. 


VII. 
DEALINGS OF GOD WITH HIS PEOPLE.* 


PsaLm cvii., 7: And he led them forth by the right way, that they 
might go to a city of habitation. ; 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, April 19th, 1828.] 


Tue design of this Psalm is to invite us to meditate on God’s prov- 
idential dispensations for our own benefit, and the Psalmist concludes 
this chapter with this remark : “ Whoso is wise, and will observe these 
things, even he shall understand the loving kindness of the Lord.” 
The angel, speaking to the Prophet Daniel of the mystery of Divine 
Providence, says, “ Many shall be purified, and made white, and tried; 
but the wicked shall do wickedly, and none of the wicked shall un- 
derstand, but the wise shall understand.” We have here, in this 
Psalm, the history of the children of Israel in their passage through 
the wilderness into the land of Canaan. It is intended for reproof, 
conviction, and instruction in righteousness ; and to be a representa- 
tion of the conduct which God observes towards his servants now ; 
for we have the authority of the apostle in this application to the pres- 
ent times, who says, “ These things happened for our ensamples, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come.” We are, therefore, 
deeply concerned in the conduct of Divine Providence towards the 
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Israelites, it being, like a mirror, continually presenting the object to 
our vie v, and for our benefit. 

1st. What was the right way in which the Lord led his people, or 
what are we to understand by it? 

2dly. Observe that, notwithstanding appearances were so dark and 
mysterious, it was the right way. 

First. One of the most striking features of the journey was, that 
it was extremely circuitous. There was a direct way from Egypt to 
Canaan, “the land flowing with milk and honey,” in a straight line 
for them to take possession of it, through Seir from Goshen, but they 
were commanded to turn and go through the wilderness of Paran. 
We find they frequently retraced their steps, wandering about, and 
visiting the same places for forty years. This is an instructive lesson 
and figure to the spiritual Israel. They have the promise of a future 
land, a place of rest, a city of habitation ; and instead of being con- 
ducted immediately there, they are ordered to wander about in this 
wilderness state. The Lord evidently intends them not to look to 
the present world as a state ‘of rest ; for He exercisés their patience 
by many trials; they have, therefore, need of faith to overcome the 
world, and to establish their hearts in waiting. He can secure his 
purpose without making haste. He has no occasion to take quick 
measures ; and he that “ believeth shall not make haste.” 

We often find that, as soon as persons are converted to God, they 
imagine their trials are all over, and that they shall have nothing but 
peace and joy; but they soon experience greater trials and afflic- 
tions than ever entered into their conception. The children of Israel, 
when they came out of Egypt, instead of entering into the Holy Land, 
passed through the wilderness. Thus the excellent of the earth are 
often conducted into the wilderness. ‘The Israelites went not into an 
inferior country merely, but they passed through “ that great and ter- 
rible wilderness by the way of the mountain of the Amorites.” “ They 
wandered in a solitary way; hungry and thirsty, their souls fainted 
in them; then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and he saved 
them out of their distresses.” 

There were many intricacies, many privations, and “ but for the 
pillar of cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by night,” they would have 
lost their way. Thus it is with the children of God. There are 
great intricacies in the journey of life, and many privations, but they 
have a constant communication of Divine wisdom to guide them, if 
they supplicate for it. Hence the Psalmist prays, “ Make plain the 

ath of my feet because of mine enemies.” If left to ourselves, we 
should fall by the right hand and by the left; but He has promised to 
guide us by his counsel, and to lead us by the way we should go. 
“The Lord God is a sun and shield, He will give grace and glory , 
He will supply wisdom for direction, in answer to prayer. “Commit 
thy way unto the Lord.” “Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, 
and lean not to thine own understanding.” “I know,” says the Prophet 
Jeremiah, “it is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” Al- 
though the spiritual Israel have not a miraculous direction, they have 
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areal one; it is the path of duty; the path of safety, and of happi- 
ness. The Israelites were fed with manna, by a Divine and super- 
natural production ; thus the people of God are conducted through the 
world: they have many natural and spiritual enemies to combat, and 
many privations to endure, yet they are sustained, in a supernatural 
manner, by the Word of God and by the Spirit. ‘They are nourished 
by the Word and ordinances, and sustained by the Spirit. 

Thirdly. The Israelites were also called upon to encounter great 
and serious conflicts. ‘They had many enemies to contend with: 
there were the Amalekites, the Amorites, and Moabites, and “ Og, 
king of Bashan, who went out against them, he and all his people.” 
Thus it is with the people of God; they have not only to travel, but 
to fight. They have enemies to obstruct them, their spiritual ene- 
mies from within and without, the interests of a sordid world, and the 
allurements of pleasure. ‘They are called ‘toe endure hardness as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” The state of a Christian here is a mil- 
itant state; there are enemies in himself, and there is Satan, his great 
adversary. He wrestles not with flesh and blood only, but “ against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” I would 
appeal to the Christian’s experience. He finds himself continually 
harassed by a set of enemies of a new kind. Satan will inject his 
fiery darts of temptation; sometimes he will appear as an angel of 
light, at others as a roaring lion, and he will never suffer a Christian 
to rest till he arrives at the conquered land: but our Saviour says, for 
his encouragement, “ Him that overcometh I will give to sit with me 
on my throne, even as [ also overcame, and am set down with my Fa- 
ther on his throne.” 

He that knows nothing of this spiritual warfare, knows nothing of 
the Christian life or of the mind of Christ. The Saviour says, “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation, but in me ye shall have peace.” 
The seed of the woman was to bruise the serpent’s head, and he was 
to bruise his heel. ‘The wisdom that is from above is first pure, and 
then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated.” The people of Is- 
rael were not only accustomed to conflicts, but they were exercised 
by various trials and chastisements, owing to the latent depravity and 
infidelity of their hearts; and their greatest trials were the fruit of 
their own perverseness. It is said, in the book of Deuteronomy, 8th 
chapter and 5th verse, ‘“ Thou shalt also consider in thine heart, that 
as a man chasteneth his son, so the Lord thy God chasteneth thee.” 
Those, my brethren, who are not sharers in these chastisements are 
said, by the apostle, to be bastards, and not sons; “ for whom the Lord 
Joveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” 
Our greatest trials are often brought on us from a just animadversion 
of our faults ; had we been more faithful, more humble, and obedient, 
they would have had no place. 

Secondly. Notwithstanding these features in relation to ancient 
Israel, and the conduct of God to his Church, it is yet “the right way 
to a city of habitation.” He was their guide; He went before them, 
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marking out and directing their marches and encampments, all by a 
right way, as most conducive to his own glory, and the happiness of 
those that were dear to Himself. Thus the people of God have the 
promises of his spiritual presence : “I will guide thee with mine eye ; 
fear not, 1 am with thee ;” and He assures us that “all things shall 
work together for good,” if we love Him, and our hearts are steadfast 
to his covenant. Of Israel He said, “Is not my way equal; are not 
your ways unequal?” His ways are equitable, and worthy of Him- 
self. ‘The consideration of whose ways they are ought to silence 
every doubt or murmuring thought, especially when we reflect that He 
is infinite in power, infinite in goodness and in mercy. We ought, 
therefore, to exercise our unlimited trust in his guidance, where we 
cannot trace his footsteps; for if we cannot rely upon Him in the 
dark, and infer from his known character that all his ways are wis- 
dom, and truth, and faithfulness, we shall remain without the consola- 
tions of piety. Even as to an earthly parent, a child is confident of 
his father’s love in the midst of discipline ; and so, in the Divine Be- 
ing, his chastisements should be submitted to, from a distinct percep- 
tion of his love to his children. We should argue from his perfec- 
tions with which we are acquainted, and from the testimony of his 
word, that all his dealings must be right and good; that in the best 
sense, “ whatever is, is right,” although at the time they may not 
seem most for our good. Afflictions, for the present, are not joyous, 
but grievous ; yet afterward they yield the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness. 

Again: The Israelites of old are represented as undera moral dis- 
cipline. They were perverse, disobedient, and rebellious; they had 
an evil heart of unbelief in departing from the living God; and it may 
be doubted whether any less discipline and trials would have fitted 
them for the Holy Land. Our present trials, bereavements, and af- 
flictions are the chastisements of our heavenly Father, “for whom 
he loveth he chasteneth.” Our undue attachment to the world, the 
desire to have our own way, and an over-value of present objects, de- 
mand these severe trials for our moral improvement, and for our ad- 
vancement in holiness. 

Secondly. We may learn that the time will arrive when the Di- 
vine conduct will afferd matter of praise and thanksgiving, however it 
might have staggered his people here below, and induced them, as 
Jacob did, to say, “ Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take 
Benjamin away ; all these things are against me,” yet they proved all 
for him. The crucifixion and death of Jesus Christ appeared to be a 
decisive blow to the expectations of the disciples: “ We thought it 
had been He that should have redeemed Israel,” said his disciples. 
They knew not that he had redeemed them. ‘Those trials, my breth- 
ren, which Christians have found to be most difficult to reconcile with 
the loving kindness of their heavenly Father, they have often, even in 
this life, had reason to bless God for. ‘They have drank the cup, and 
felt its purifying effects, and have said with the Psalmist, “ Before I 
was afflicted I went astray ;” and have exclaimed, with holy Job, 
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“ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” What, then, my breth- 
ren, may we expect will be our feelings of joy when we come to 
stand on Mount Zion above with Jesus Christ; when we shall sing 
the song, with all the redeemed, “‘ Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty, just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints!” 
and “to him that hath loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God and his Fa- 
ther,” and we shall reign with him forever? Then will light, indeed, 
break in out of darkness, and our afflictions will become occasions of 
the most ardent gratitude. We shall then find that all the way in 
which the Lord our God hath led us was “the right way to a city of 
habitation.” Keep, my dear brethren, the path of duty, and he will 
support you in it. In all your path walk closely with God. “ Ac- 
knowledge him,” and then nothing is to be dreaded. Cultivate more 
communion and fellowship with him, and soon, very soon, the sorrows 
of this world will be commuted into joy, for “in his light shall we see 
light.” And it will give us infinite pleasure to look back from that 
elevated spot on Mount Zion, when we become “pillars in his tem- 
ple, never more to go out;”. when we shall be satisfied, awaking in 
his likeness, and shall spend a blessed eternity in worshipping Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and the Lamb, forever and ever. Amen 


VII. 


THE PROPHECY OF JACOB RESPECTING SHILOH.* 


Genesis, xlix., 10: The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come ; and to him shall 
the gathering of the people be. 

{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, August 10, 1828.] 

Tue Holy Spirit inspired the ancient saints especially in their dying 
hours ; and whether it be that the solemnity of the scene enhances 
the impression, or that the effect of dying words is greater, what has 
been uttered under such circumstances has been usually received and 
retained with peculiar reverence, and at times adopted by others on 
similar occasions. A striking resemblance may be observed between 
the prophecies of Jacob, recorded in the chapter which contains the 
text, and the predictions of Moses respecting the destinies of the sey- 
eral tribes, as recorded in the close of Deuteronomy. 

I. It will be proper, first, to consider the prophecy and its fulfil- 
ment. Until the period at which it was delivered, the nation of Israel 
was not divided into tribes ; but from this period it was always so di- 
vided. The prophecy asserts that the sceptre should not depart from 
the tribe of Judah until a personage here denominated Shiloh should 
appear, 
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1, What we are to understand by the term “ sceptre,” as here em- 
ployed, is the whole question: whether it relates to regal authority, 
as sume suppose. This appears improbable : for, in the first place, 
the regal sceptre was not specially placed in the tribe of Judah, and 
could not be said to depart from that tribe more than another : second- 
ly, Saul was of the tribe of Benjamin, not of Judah ; neither were the 
Maccabeans of Judah’s tribe.“ Sceptre” here denotes a staff of of- 
fice ; each tribe had its rod of power, and the meaning is, that the 
authority of a tribe should remain in Judah until the period specified 
should arrive. 

After the three captivities, the ten tribes, which had been separated 
from those of Judah and Benjamin in the reign of Rehoboam, were 
Jost and blended among the nations. But Judah and Benjamin, thence- 
forward regarded as one tribe, still possessed its rod of authority ; and 
hence the name of Jew, derived from Judah, was used to mark the 
whole nation. Judah remained as a separate people during the cap- 
tivity at Babylon. 

2. The term “lawgiver” must be limited in its interpretation by the 
term “sceptre.” While there was one supreme lawgiver in Israel, 
“the rulers of Israel” are frequently mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. Within forty years after the death of Christ, the sceptre, the 
lawgiver, did depart ; since that period, every trace of political power 
has departed from Judah, and yet has it remained separate from all 
the nations.* 

3. Concerning the meaning of the term “ Shiloh,” which occurs 
only in the text, various opinions have been proposed : the most prob- 
able is that it denotes the Peacemaker ; Jesus Christ, who came (as 
the angels celebrated His nativity) to give “ peace on earth ;” or, as 
others think, it may mark Him as “sent,” and thus be taken as the 
same word with “Siloam,” which the evangelist interprets as “sent.” 
He continually spoke of Himself as one whom God had “ sent.” But 
the former appears to me the better meaning. Jews and Christians 
unanimously apply the term “ Shiloh” to the Messiah. 

4. The prophecy proceeds to state that “to Him shall the gathering 
of the people be ;” words which express the dependance of faith, the 
allegiance of hope, which would centre in the promised Lord of all : 
Jesus Christ is the bond of a new society on earth! The word “ peo- 
ple” is never used in the prophecies to mean the Jews, but always the 
Gentiles, whose accession to the Church of Christ is thus announced 
in the text. By the Jews, of course, this interpretation is not admit- 
ted ; but we ask, with Paul, “Is He the God of the Jews only? is He 
not also of the Gentiles?” Many passages of prophecy, as you are 
aware, confirm this interpretation. The Father, addressing the Mes- 


* “The sense is, that, till the Messiah came, there should be in the tribe of Judah either a king, 
a sceptre-bearer, as there was unto the captivity ; or a governor, though under others, as there was 
unto the-time of Christ, such as Gedaliah, Zorobabel, and more particularly the Sanhedrim, a court 
of judicature, the prince of which was always of the tribe of Judah (‘ Judah is my lawgiver’), and 
which retained its power to the latter end of Herod’s reign, when Christ was come ; but, quickly 
after the death of Christ, it had none left.”—Dr. G1LL’s Exposition. } 

The expression “ from between his feet” is a Hebraism, equivalent with ‘from his offspning.”— 
GRINFIELD. 
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siah, says, “I will give thee for a covenant to the Gentiles, for a Lead- 
er and Commander to the people :” addressing the Church, he says, 
« Arise, shine ; for thy light is come ; and the Gentiles shall come to 
thy light, and their kings to the brightness of thy rising.” According- 
ly, the Gentile nations flocked to the standard of the cross, uplifted by 
the apostles, and cast away their idols to the moles and bats. Jesus 
Christ found little success in His own nation; His words, as uttered 
by His Spirit in the prophet, and applied to Him by the apostles, 
were exactly verified: “1 am found of them that sought Me not ; but 
all the day long have I stretched out My hands to a disubedient, a re- 
bellious people.” 

Il. By way of brief improvement, observe, 

1. The force of prophecy as an evidence of inspiration. The sign 
and test of prophecy is its fulfilment ; according to the rule laid down 
by Moses, ‘if the word does not take place, the Lord has not spo- 
ken” Here a series of events, extending through a tract of ages, was 
required to prove the prediction inspired. Nothing could be more im- 
probable beforehand than the accomplishment of such a prophecy, 
but the infinite mind of Deity penetrated futurity, and His power ful- 
filled His word. ‘ 

2. The dignity of our Lord. He appears as the chief, the central 
object of prophecy ; the light that illuminates its obscurity. ‘The Spirit 
of Christ was the Spirit of prophecy; no events were touched by the 
prophets but such as had some relation to the kingdom of Christ, to 
the grand scheme of Christianity which rests on Him. Even in the 
early period of the patriarchs, He was the principal object of desiring 
expectation to holy men, 

3. The consolation which believers may derive from the character 
which our Saviour sustains. He is represented as the great Pacifier; 
the Prince of Peace to His faithful subjects. Was He, then, such ? and 
am I at peace with God, being justified by faith in Him? Has His 
precious blood been shed in vain for me? The dim and distant pros- 
pect of “ Shiloh” could make the dying patriarch suspend his proph- 
ecy, and afterward interpose that expression of his feeling, “I have 
waited for Thy salvation, O Lord.” All the ancient saints were wait- 
ing for Him, down to Simeon, who could depart in peace, because 
his eyes had seen the Saviour. And shall this great salvation come 
so nigh to ourselves, knock at our hearts, and yet be neglected by us ? 
How shall we escape, if we neglect Him who has warned us: “ Ex- 
cept ye believe, ye shall all perish ?” 

4. Our assembling on this and similar occasions proves the truth 
of the prediction ; it is a comment on the words, “‘I’o Him shall the 
gathering of the people be.” Why are we not Gentile idolaters? it 
is because “ Shiloh” has appeared among us. Every one that comes 
to Christ; every one that prays, “Lord, remember me among those 
who shall be gathered unto Thyself,” is a living evidence ‘of this 
prophecy. And where is there any true centre of union but in Jesus 
Christ? What other name is full of music to the dying? He is the 
object of all reasonable expectation : all that are awake to the desire 
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of salvation are running into His arms, seeking shelter under His 
cross! He must reign; and all must either “kiss the Son,” or perish! 

5. Observe, as the last thing, the vanity of Jewish hope. ‘The peo- 
ple to whom He came are still “ looking for another ;” contradicting 
all prophecy, all history! But, when the fulness of the Gentiles shall 
come in, when the times of the Gentiles shall be fulfilled, the chil- 
dren of Judah shall yet be visited with the Spirit of grace and of sup- 
plications ; “ they shall look on Him whom they have pierced, and 
shall mourn for Him as one that mourneth for His first-born.” Let us 


pray for their national conversion. 
* * * * * * * 


IX. 
THE DIVINE FOUNDATION.* 


Isatan, xxvili, 16: Therefore thus saith the Lonp Gov, Behold, I 
lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious cor- 
ner-stone, a sure foundation: he that believeth shall not make haste. 


{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, July 16, 1815.) 


Tue person and salvation of Jesus Christ are frequently in the 
Scriptures spoken of under the image here presented, the most 
obvious and expressive image of security, that of a foundation. 
In one of the Psalms we read, in words which in the gospel nar- 
rative our Saviour expressly appropriates to Himself, that “the 
stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the head 
of the corner.” Ina passage of the Prophet Zechariah, Jehovah 
declares, “‘ Behold, I bring forth My Servant the Branch ;” a dis- 
tinguished prophetic title of the Messiah; “for, behold the stone 
that I have laid ; upon one stone shall be seven eyes;” an expres- 
sion denoting the perfection of Divine knowledge and wisdom 
that would be possessed by Christ ; just, as in the Apocalypse, He 
is represented as “a lamb having seven eyes, which,” it is added, 
“are the seven spirits of God:” the sacred number, “ seven,” be- 
ing used to mark the perfection of spiritual gifts that reside in 
Christ for the benefit of those who believe. 

The same architectural idea is continued in the New Testa- 
ment. Thus, when Peter expressed his conviction that Jesus 
was the promised Christ, the Son of God, our Lord answered 
him by the assurance, ‘“‘upon this rock,” upon the foundation of 
this faith and confession, “will I build my church.” St. Paul 
similarly reminds his brethren, that they are “built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself be< 
ing the chief corner-stone.” And, to close these few selected 


* From the notes of the Rev. T. Grinfield. 
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illustrations, the text, with some variation, is thus introduced by 
St. Peter in his former Epistle: “If ye have tasted that the Lord 
is gracious; unto whom coming, as unto a living stone, disal- 
lowed indeed of men, but chosen of God, and precious, ye also, 
as lively stones, are built up a spiritual house: wherefore it is 
contained in the Scripture; behold, I lay in Sion a chief corner- 
stone, elect, precious; and he that believeth in Him shall not be 
confounded.” 

The laying of a foundation, on which the hope of a repenting 
sinner may rest with regard to God and eternity, is represented 
through the whole tenour of the Scriptures as the grand object 
which God has proposed to Himself in all his dispensations to 
man. This must be evident to those who have examined the 
Bible with sufficient attention. We trace this destined founda- 
tion, on the day of man’s first disobedience and fatal fall, in that 
primal promise of an incarnate Redeemer: “the woman’s seed 
shall bruise the serpent’s head.’ We trace it in the mysterious 
rite of sacrifice, divinely appointed, from the beginning, to pre- 
figure the atoning Lamb of God: “by faith Abel offered a more 
excellent sacrifice than Cain.” We trace it in the promised seed 
of Abraham, in which all nations should be blessed. We trace it 
in the whole system of the law as given by Moses, both the moral 
and the ceremonial; a schoolmaster, in both its parts, to Jesus 
Christ : the mora! law coming in “ that the offence might abound,” 
that the charge of guilt might be fixed on all, and every mouth be 
stopped; while the ceremonial institutions pointed to the Divine 
remedy provided in the righteousness and blood of the Son of 
God. We trace the same foundation for human hope, more and 
more distinctly announced in the Psalms and the prophecies: 
every where we discern the promise of a Divine Redeemer, and 
recognise the truth of His own declaration: “Search the Scrip- 
tures, for they testify of Me.” That which is the great object 
of God’s works in reference to man was naturally the great sub- 
ject of God’s word; as being at once most excellent in itself, and 
most important to be known by us. The foundation proclaimed 
by Jehovah in the text is the chief end of all that He has done 
and revealed to mankind ; it is the central point in which all the 
lines of His providence and of His word meet and terminate. 
Nature supplies the scene, providence the scaffolding, revelation 
the plan, of that mighty spiritual edifice, of which this is the 
foundation ! 

It cannot be necessary to take up time in proving that such a 
foundation was needed; that sin had laid the world in a state of 
moral ruin; that the human soul was deeply fallen, and required 
to be raised and sustained. None will be found so infatuated or 
so obdurate as to deny or dispute this point. So sensible, indeed 
are men that they need a foundation for hope towards God that 
every one is disposed to lay his own. The fool flatters himself 
with the shadow of a house which he has built on the sand: even 
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the greatest sinner will cherish a hope of salvation, founded on 
some imaginary basis of his deceitful heart. For every one feels 
that some foundation is necessary ; that, without some restitution 
made to a holy God, sin cannot be pardoned, nor the sinner 
saved. The mercy of God, taken by itself alone, is no proper 
foundation; it must be supported on an adequate restitution to 
the offended holiness of God. The question is, How shall a 

roper foundation be laid? where shall an adequate restitution 
be found? the most important question in the universe to be an- 
swered, and, at the same time, the most difficult! 

We value a benefit the more highly, when we understand not 
only its greatness, but also the difficulties which were overcome 
in attaining it. Let us try to deepen and enlarge our value of 
this Divine foundation, by considering how difficult it was to be 
laid. And as familiarity with any subject impairs its impression 
(witness the wonderful, but familiar, appearances of nature!), and 
as we are so familiar with the mention of God’s method of salva- 
tion, that we too often hear it mentioned with a languid atten- 
tion, let us hope that, by bending our thoughts to a more fixed 
examination of its amazing difficulty, we may attain a more lively 
impression of its greatness and importance. The real difficulty 
of this work, of laying a firm foundation for a ruined soul, for a 
whole world of ruined souls, it is not possible fully to compre- 
hend: the magnitude of such an undertaking is great, beyond all 
finite conceptions. “If one man sin against another, the judge 
may judge him ; but if a man sin against Jehovah, who shall en- 
treat for him ?” 

None will pretend that created beings of any other order could 
interpose between an offended God and guilty man: angels, who 
veil their faces before the throne, could do nothing here: they, 
like man, could fulfil only their own obedience ; and we read in 
Job that they are charged with imperfection. The foundation 
must be laid either by man or by God, by the offender or the 
judge; difficulties, apparently insurmountable, attend the laying 
of it by either party. And first, on the part of man, there are 
three kinds of restitution made by offenders to an offended party ; 
penitence, good works, or voluntary sufferings. These three are 
the only imaginable kinds of restitution ; but none of these, nor 
all put together, can be deemed satisfactory in the case before 
us. Penitence is no foundation for the soul before God: the most 
sorrowful remembrance of sin cannot repair it ; the bitterest tears 
cannot wash it away. Present penitence no more compensates 
for past transgression, than past penitence compensates for pres- 
ent transgression. The case of penitence is entirely different, 
and deserving of a different treatment, from the case of inno- 
cence: the penitent and the sinner being necessarily the same 

erson ; whereas the innocent is essentially distinct from both. 
his applies to penitence of the most perfect kind ; much more 
4 such as ours, most defective at the best, and utterly inadequate 
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to the guilt incurred, and to the Judge concerned. The truth is, 
penitence is valuable merely as it implies and impresses on the 
penitent a hatred and a dread of sin: it is no restitution; it is no 
foundation. Neither, secondly, are good works, to which the 
same insufficiency attaches: present obedience cannot atone for 
past disobedience: good works are just as much required as they 
would have been if we had never done evil; they are always re- 
quired, and therefore can never possess a superfiuity or redun- 
dancy of merit. And this applies to the best works; but what 
are ours in the sight of God? 

The third and the only remaining kind of restitution is by vol- 
untary sufferings; this, by its very definition, is absurd and vain: 
for if any sufferings are required, they become part of our duty; 
but to invent penances of our own, is to introduce what, being 
not required, can be no part of our duty ; it is to superadd what 
must be rather contradictory than satisfactory to the Divine 
law. Besides which, we may well demand, how can any finite, 
momentary sufferings, whether voluntary or even required, expi- 
ate the guilt of rebellion against the majesty of infinite, eternal 
holiness? Penitence, good works, voluntary sufferings—these 
methods of restitution may satisfy the judgment of the papal 
church ; but, depend upon it, they will not satisfy the judgment 
of that God with whom we must have to do! These methods 
may procure for us the priestly absolution of a poor sinful man 
like ourselves, but they will not secure to us the Divine accept- 
ance. ‘These methods may save us from an imaginary purgatory, 
but they will not exempt us from the Divine condemnation! But 
these are the only assignable foundations which could be laid on 
our part for our pardon and acceptance with God. Nor could the 
highest angel have proposed another: in a question like this, 
which immediately belongs to God, the highest angel is on a 
level with the meanest of intelligent creatures. There must be 
silence not only on earth, but in heaven also; a silence in heaven, 
not like that of which St. John speaks in the Apocalypse, for 
half an hour,” but for eternity itself! Here it is that Jehovah 
interposes ; and, breaking the silence of universal despair, expo- 
sing to contempt the visionary confidences of men, proclaims with 
an authority all His own, “ Behold, J lay in Zion for a foundation 
a stone!” Similarly, in another passage, He declares, “I looked, 
and there was none to save; therefore mine own arm hath 
brought salvation.” ‘To the same purpose the Psalmist, havin 
predicted the head-stone of the corner, adds, ‘“ This is Jehovah’s 
work, and it is marvellous in our eyes;” or if it be not, it is be- 
cause our eyes are blinded! for, as the apostle affirms with em- 
phasis, ‘Other foundation can no man lay than that which is 
laid, even Jesus Christ !”’ 

Observe, it is in the midst of the false foundations, the “ base- 
less fabrics” of sinners, that God, in the connexion of the text, 
introduces His own, the only true and solid foundation. All who 
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build their hope on any other than this, than the salvation which 
is by faith in Jesus Christ, shall be compelled at last to say, in the 
expressive language of the prophet, ‘‘We have made lies our 
refuge, and under falsehood we have hid ourselves:” for, as it is 
here added, ‘the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch him- 
self on it, and the covering narrower than that he can wrap him- 
self in it;” the bed and the covering of our own imaginary righ- 
teousness. In the closing words of the text, it is evidently im- 
plied that ‘“‘he who believeth not, shall make haste ;” he shall 
find and feel that none but a Divine righteousness can bear the 
light of a Divine countenance; that when the awful warning 
which immediately follows the text shall be fulfilled, “ Judgment 
will I lay to the line, and righteousness to the plummet; and the 
hail shall sweep away the refuge of lies, and the waters shall over- 
flow the hiding-place ;” “in that day shall Jehovah be for a crown 
of glory, and for a diadem of beauty to His people ;” “in Him 
alone shall they have righteousness and strength.” 

But some, perhaps, may think, however vast and insurmount- 
able the difficulty of which we speak to men or to angels, there 
could be none to God: before Omnipotence difficulty must dis- 
appear. He who had created all, had all at His absolute disposal. 
It lay within the compass of His infinite authority to pardon and 
restore a world of sinners by a peremptory grant, without the 
intervention of means, without the demand of a compensation for 
offence, without the laying of such an elaborate and costly found- 
ation. It needed but His will and word, and all was done; 
while none could say, “ What doest Thou ?” to Him who “ giveth 
no account of His matters:” just as, in the natural creation, it 
needed but His call, “‘ Let there be light!” and light sprang forth 
from the darkness of chaos! It was free to God to have accept- 
ed, as some even now imagine that He has accepted, such inade- 
quate modes of restitution as those which have been mentioned, 
the penitence, reformation, or voluntary penance of the offenders. 
But God, it must be remembered, is a moral agent, as well as an 
Almighty Being; and in a difficulty of a moral kind, like that in 
question, Omnipotence itself is of no avail. Power has no more 
to do in a case of pure reason, than reason in a case of mere 

ower. He who could speak and it was done; He who could 
say, “Let there be light, and there was light,” could not, with 
the same simplicity and ease, proclaim, “ Let heaven be opened 
to returning sinners!” Omnipotence might certainly pardon and 
restore; but to pardon and restore reasonably, morally, righte- 
ously, in such a way as to maintain and display the glorious 
character of the Almighty Sovereign—a character composed of 
various attributes, of which none may be exalted upon the ruin 
of another, but each must preserve its own perfection, and be ex- 
ercised in perfect concord with the rest: to pardon and restore 
conformably with such a character, so as to produce the harmo- 
nizing of His holiness, and this in operation as His justice, with 
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His mercy, and His grace; so as to display at once the just God 
and the justifying Saviour; so as to make “ mercy and truth 
meet, righteousness and peace embrace ;” so as to reconcile the 
angelic song in both its parts, ‘Glory to God in the highest 
heavens, with good-will to man, and peace on earth ;” to provide 
a salvation, not less, but far more gloriously expressive of the 
Divine character than the destruction of sinners, for which it is 
the remedy; this is some idea of the difficulty which existed, as 
it should appear, before God Himself. 

It is the perfection of human government not to exercise 
power apart from principle and law. Human government is, in 
this respect, an imperfect imitation of the Divine. God, in His 
vast administration, is pleased to bind Himself by a self-prescribed 
system of rules and obligations, arising out of His eternal nature, 
His essential perfection. As it is a first principle of human goy- 
ernment to maintain the authority and honour of the sovereign, 
to visit with signal severity acts of offence against the throne, so 
the Divine law may be expected to point its terrors against what 
implies a rebellious contempt of the Divine Majesty, an impious 
challenge of the Divime justice; and such is all presumptuous 
sin—an affront and assault upon the throne ef heaven. Hence 
the primal law, ‘‘ The day thou sinnest, thou shalt die:” hence that 
law, republished by Moses, “Cursed is every one who continues 
not in all things written in this book of the Divine law.” 

How to surmount such a difficulty in laying a Divine founda- 
tion for human recovery, who could have preconceived? .... 
The injury committed, the guilt contracted, is immense; as it 
must be estimated in relation to infinite majesty and holiness. 
Nothing can be forgiven without an apparent violation of the 
Divine veracity as well as justice. No created being can inter- 
fere as mediator, far less make satisfaction, where the Creator is 
concerned; and the very greatness of God is, to say it with rev- 
erence, an increase of the difficulty on His part: He could not 
effect this because He could effect all things beside. His “judg. 
ments,” we know, “are a great deep ;” but that deep is cireum- 
scribed as by a moral shore, and, like the natural ocean, obeys 
the law, “Hitherto and no farther!” For while Deity alone 
could save, how could Deity suffer? how could the most stupen- 
dous of prodigies be realized? Could the Lord of life and im- 
mortality expire? Could eternal glory be eclipsed in darkness 
and shame? Could anguish pierce the bosom of eternal beati- 
tude? Could the charge of guilt be fixed upon infinite perfec- 
tion? Behold the great mystery of godliness, the pillar and the 
ground of gospel truth, God manifested in the flesh! Behold the 
satisfaction which, though the only one assignable in the universe 
neither man nor angel (could either have conceived it) could have 
presumed to name: the salvation which is entirely and exclu- 
sively of God; which He required, which He provided, which He 
accepted, and which He revealed: the foundation which He an- 
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nounces as all His own in the words, “ Behold, J lay in Sion!” of 
which He speaks thus by another prophet, Zechariah, * Who art 
thou, O great mountain! Before Zerubbabel thou shalt become 
a plain: and he (a type of Christ) shall bring forth the head-stone 
of my temple with shoutings of grace, grace; for not by might, 
not by power, but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah.” He who laid 
the foundations of the heavens and the earth, alone could lay this 
foundation-stone in Sion! 

You know the wonderful way in which this stone was laid ; 
how a Person of the Godhead assumed our human nature: He 
who was in the form of God took the form of a servant: He be- 
came “Jehovah, our righteousness,” Emmanuel, or God with us; 
“ God in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself, not imputing to 
men their trespasses.” The Word, which in the beginning was 
God, enshrined His glory among us in a tabernacle of flesh ; be- 
came at once (according to the double meaning of the Hebrew 
name Goel) our Redeemer and our Kinsman; the “ Wonderful” 
in His person, the “ Counsellor” in His office; “ the Mighty God 
and the Prince of peace!” All this was accomplished by His 
mysterious incarnation, that perfect expedient of infinite wisdom. 
“ When the fulness of time was come, God sent forth His Son, 
made of a woman,” as to His person, ‘‘ made under the law,” as 
to His office, and, as to the gracious and glorious end proposed, 
“to redeem us from the curse of the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons, and partake the spirit of His Son in our 
hearts.” His immaculate purity being secured by His supernat- 
ural conception; as man, He suffered in our guilty nature, and 
became a sin-offering and a curse in behalf of accursed sinners: 
as God, He stamped an importance on His sufferings, worthy of 
the nature offended, and compensated the duration of the punish- 
ment by the dignity of the sacrifice. This is “Christ, the wis- 
dom and the power of God;” this is He in reference to whom 
Jehovah might well predict, ‘ Behold, I lay in Sion for a founda- 
tion a stone!’ All the vast, the appalling difficulty which infinite 
wisdom perceived, infinite love decided to overcome. God the 
Father would lay this foundation, although it must be laid in the 
blood of His own Son! It was laid in Sion, the scene of our 
Saviour’s nativity, and of His death; the site of the Jewish tem- 
ple, and the type of the Christian Church. In coming to Mount 
Sion, we come, according to the Scripture idea, to the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and especially to Jesus the Mediator, and the blood 
of sprinkling. : ; 

To the general announcement of this foundation, as one laid by 
Jehovah in Sion, is added, in the text, a brief mention of its ex- 
cellent qualities. It is represented as “a tried stone,” a founda- 
tion that has resisted the strongest attempts to shake it—that 
has stood the trial of unnumbered enemies and friends. It has 
been proved in the fiery trial of the Divine justice: the sins of 
the whole world have tried its strength to sustain an overwhelm- 

Vou. IV.—U ; 
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ing weight ; the scoffs and sophistries of infidelity have been in 
vain employed to undermine it; the storms of persecution have 
raged against it in vain; all the fiery darts of the grand adver- 
sary have been hurled with all his art and force against this 
“rock of offence” to him and his—and still it stands uninjured ! 
“‘ Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever ;” and 
His Church is built upon Himself, as that Rock against which 
not the gates.of hell shall prevail. “ Their rock is not as our 
Rock, even our enemies themselves being judges.” In every 
respect, “a tried stone ;” tried by God, by Satan, by man; tried 
in life, in death, in eternity; tried by all the saints in all their 
trials ; and never tried in vain! Well, indeed, may we, whose 
office it is to preach the everlasting gospel, proclaim this to be 
“a tried stone ;” for this is the doctrine which is found to suc- 
ceed, where every other has failed. Yes, my brethren, the righ- 
teousness and blood, the love and grace of the Saviour, come 
home to the sinner’s heart, where no force of arguments, no 
statement of evidences, no deduction of religious truths from 
natural sentiments, could produce any deep impression. The still 
small voice of the Lamb of God is mightier in operation than 
even the thunders of Mount Sinai! Appeals to the understand- 
ing must be lost upon many, and, even where best appreciated, 
exert but a feeble influence on the heart: but this—that “God so 
loved the world that He gave His Son”—this, that “Christ so 
loved His Church that He gave Himself for it,” is a doctrine, or, 
rather, a fact, that finds its way to every understanding, while it 
strikes upon every cord of the heart. Here is a doctrinal fact, 
that forms the grand distinetion of revealed religion ; in compari- 
son with which nothing besides, which even the Bible contains, 
appears, in the view of a dying sinner, of magnitude or energy, 
as a resting-place for the soul! All besides vanishes into com. 
parative insignificance ; and, amid the ruins of dissolving nature, 
Jesus Christ remains alone ! 

Fitly, therefore, so well tried, is He next described as a “ pre- 
cious corner-stone.” The corner-stone denotes the most impor- 
tant part of the building; and such, in the spiritual edifice, is 
Christ ; such, in the gospel system, the doctrine of the cross. 
Take the testimony of St. Paul: “I am determined to know no- 
thing among you, save Christ crucified ;” “ We preach Christ eru- 
cified, to the Jew a stumbling-block, to the Greek foolishness ; 
but to those who are called, the power and wisdom of God ;? 
“God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of Christ I» 
The corner-stone unites both sides of an edifice; and St. Paul 
represents Christ as Him in whom the whole building, fitly com- 
pacted, rises as a spiritual habitation of God ; Him in whom there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, wise nor unwise 3 but all the children 
of God that were scattered abroad are gathered into one family. 
and things on earth are harmonized with things in heaven. Well 
may this “corner-stone” be signalized as ‘“precious ;” precious 
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m respect to the wondrous constitution of the Saviour’s person ; 
His nature as the only-begotten Son of God! precious in respect 
to His sacrifice ; a foundation, composed, not of corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, but of the precious blood of God’s un- 
blemished Lamb! precious in His salvation, that of an immortal 
soul; for which what shall man give in exchange; for the loss 
of which what confpensation could the whole world make! pre- 
cious as an inheritance undefiled, and that fadeth not away ; an 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory! Well may St. Peter re- 
mind his brethren and ourselves, ‘‘ Unto you, therefore, that be- 
lieve, He is precious.” Well may St. Paul, as an example for our 
imitation, affirm, ‘1 count all things but loss for the excellence 
of the knowledge of Christ my Lord, that I may win Him, be 
found in Him, and being made conformable to His death, may 
know the power of His resurrection.” 

“A sure foundation ;” not an imaginary one, like every other, 
but one real and substantial! In the Hebrew the word is redu- 
plicated, for the greater emphasis, “a foundation, a foundation!” 
not a transitory one, but an eternal! not one variable with cir- 
cumstances or feelings, but unchangeable as “the Amen, the 
faithful and true Witness!” We are dying men; we sojourn in 
a world of vanity and death; what we want is “‘a sure founda- 
tion.” Behold in Christ this grand desideratum! ‘“ Lift up your 
eyes, saith Jehovah, to the heavens, and look upon the earth be- 
neath! the heavens shall vanish like smoke, the earth shall wax 
old like a garment, and all that dwell therein shall die; but My 
salvation shall be forever, My righteousness shall not be abolish- 
ed;” even that righteousness, and that salvation, which is pro- 
vided in Christ, and proclaimed in the gospel! The foundations 
of the heavens and the earth may be removed, but this sure 
foundation shall stand forever ! 

The excellence of the foundation having been thus declared, 
the happiness of him who rests upon it is affirmed in the closing 
words, “he that believeth shall not make haste ;” he shall not be 
thrown into disquietude and agitation of spirit. “ The peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep his heart and 
mind in Christ Jesus.”’ The sincere and steadfast believer in 
Jesus Christ, knowing whom he has believed, shall not be 
ashamed of his hope, nor afraid of evil; but shall possess an in- 
effable composure, an imperturbable confidence: for “ Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee, O Lord, 
because he trusts in Thee.” Thousands, in every age of gospel 
faith, have attested the veracity of the promise, “he that believ- 
eth shall not make haste.” Nothing is better ascertained, no- 
thing more familiar to many, than the believing peace and joy, the 
abounding hope, with which, amid the lingering languor of dis- 
ease, Christians have been filled to the last hour of nature’s trial! 
With the prophetic eye of faith, and the fearless heart of love, 
they have pierced the veil of eternity ; looked into the invisible 
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world ; rejoiced in an unseen Saviour as present at their side ; 
anticipated heaven on earth; and never known such serenity, 
such happiness, as in the immediate presence of death, of what 
nature justly deems the king of terrors! Never has the strength 
of this foundation been so well appreciated as when it was most 
tried, most needed: never have they so truly felt its support as 
when every other prop disappeared: the m6re they leaned on 
this, the more their whole soul rested its whole weight on this ; 
the more they experienced a strength perfect in weakness; a se- 
curity illustrated by danger ; a personal tranquillity amid circum- 
stantial distress. When our flesh and our heart faileth, then is 
the time to find in God the rock of our heart, in Christ, the found- 
ation of our soul! But then we must possess the character de- 
fined in the text: “he that believeth” is he that, amid the wreck 
of nature, shall be saved on this foundation. We must see to it 
that we are true believers; that ours is not a dead, not a merely 
nominal, but a real and a living faith; a precious faith, as Peter 
marks it from that which is worthless, in the precious corner- 
stone ; a faith which is known by its fruits, which keeps the 
commandments, purifies the heart, works by love, overcomes the 
world, resists the devil, rejoices in the Saviour ! 

By this true faith, dear brethren, lay hold, now in the accepted 
time, on this Divine foundation! with the earnestness of ship- 
wrecked mariners, utter that cry of the heart which, so uttered, 
will never be unheard, “ Lord, save us, or we perish!” Cast 
yourselves on Christ, as your Rock, the ground of your hope ; 
and show your gratitude, your love to Him, by imitation of His 
example, in deep dependance on His Spirit. So shall you be 
saved on the Foundation laid in Sion; and to the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, you shall ascribe everlasting praise. 


X. 


THE ABILITY OF JESUS CHRIST TO SAVE TO THE 
UTTERMOST.* 


Hesrews, vii., 25: He zs able to suave to the uttermost them that 
come to God by him ; seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them. 


{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, October 22, 1826.) 

Ir was the design of St. Paul, in this epistle, to confirm the 
Jewish Christians, persecuted as apostates by their Jewish breth- 
ren, in the faith of Christianity. To this purpose the apostle 
shows the superiority of the gospel to the law, and makes it clear 
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how the gospel substantiates what was before a shadow, and 
completes and finishes the picture of which the law had merely 
given the rudiments. As sacrifice and priesthood were two great 
features of the ceremonial law, he applies these at large, in the 
chapter before us, to Jesus Christ, as their true object and sub- 
stance. 

In the text two things engage us: first, the character of the 
persons to whom it relates, “Those that come to God by Jesus 
Christ ;” and, secondly, the ability of Jesus Christ to save such, 
and the extent of that ability: “He is able to save such to the 
uttermost.” 

I. The character is that of those who come to God by Jesus 
Christ. Whenever a mediator or intercessor is mentioned, it is 
supposed that there exists a previous relation between us and 
God. “There is one God, and one mediator between God and 
man.” This natural relation to God must be first remembered, 
as the reason why a mediator is required. The grand assump- 
tion of Christianity consists of two parts: first, that we ‘stand in 
a natural relation to God; and, secondly, that we have violated 
this relation. The idea of coming to God seems to be taken 
from the practice of the Israelites as coming to the temple in 
their local worship. It is no longer now a local approach ; it is 
a mental approach, a movement of the mind, a turning of the 
heart to God. 

This coming may be regarded under two aspects: we must 
come as subjects to obey God, and come as suppliants to enjoy 
God. Those who come, come not only to promote the interests 
of His glory by their obedience, but their own happiness also, by 
taking God for their portion; they come with a heart which the 
world cannot fill, to have it filled by God. Whoever so comes 
js the character that has the comfort of the text, has a share in 
the redemption of Jesus Christ. But all that come to God must 
come by Jesus Christ. ‘The mercy of God flows through no 
other channel than the righteousness and worthiness of Jesus 
Christ. He is the only way to God: “No man comes to the 
Father but by Me.” Having, therefore, such a High Priest, such 
a new and living way to the Father, let us draw near. 

Il. The ability of Jesus Christ to save such, and its extent, “to 
the uttermost.” 

1. His ability: this is clear from various views. 

(1.) He alone is appointed by God: “ Him hath God the Father 
sealed” to dispense the bread of life to dying sinners. He was 
declared—that is, defined, ascertained, determined—to be the 
Son of God with power, by his resurrection from the dead, as 
the crown of all his other miraculous attestations ; declared to 
be the only Saviour, the only refuge from the offended justice of 
God. 

(2.) He actually shed his blood as an atonement for sin. 
Though sin is infinite, and the justice of God infinite also, there 
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was a sufficiency in the blood of Christ, as He was at once a 
divine and human person, God and man in one. The reasons, 
arising from the moral character of God, why sin should be pun- 
ished, have now ceased in behalf of believers in Jesus: God is at 
once just, and the justifier of such; for God made Him sin for 
us, or a substitute for our sin: the chastisement which obtained 
our peace was laid on Him, and all our iniquities made to meet 
on Him. “The blood of Jesus Christ His Son,” because His 
Son, “cleanseth from all sin.” The sacrifice of Christ was as 
pleasing to God as sin had been displeasing ; it was as perfect a 
satisfaction to His justice as sin had been an offence. It was 
represented, therefore, long before it was offered, in the typical 
sacrifices of the law. ‘But if the blood of bulls and of goats, 
and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to 
the purifying of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who, through the eternal Spirit, offered Himself without 
spot to God, purge your consciences from dead works to serve the 
living God!” It is called emphatically His own blood: “ not with 
the blood of bulls, but with his own, hath He entered in.” 

(3.) It is a clear evidence of His ability to save, that God has 
raised Him up to sit at His own right hand. He who was “ de- 
livered for our offences, was raised again for our justification :; 
His own justification in our behalf. Had He not risen, the infer- 
ence would have been that His death had failed; but now God 
has proclaimed to all worlds that Christ has vanquished death, 
and made the last enemy the instrument and agent of benefit to 
those who believe. 

(4.) Since “ He ever liveth in heaven to make intercession for 
them,” therefore He must be able to save believers. Whether 
His intercession is actual or merely virtual, literal or merely fig- 
urative, we may not be able to determine: probably it is the 
former ; probably, as He interceded on earth for His followers, 
so He does in heaven; He continues the priesthood which com. 
menced from His sacrifice and ascension: this seems implied in 
His words, “I will pray the Father:” He stands as a Hich Priest 
before the throne of God ; presents the sacrifice of the “Lamb as 
newly slain” in the midst of the throne ; reminds His Father of 
all His dolorous sufferings, of the wormwood and the gall! 

2. His ability to save extends “to the uttermost.” The term 
is used in a very general and indeterminate sense 3 In every pos- 
sible case and period. There are, then, two great views of its 
import: He can save, first, from every kind and degree of cuilt ; 
secondly, to the whole extent of duration. Aichi 

(1.) Every kind and degree of guilt is here included. The 
sins of men are very various; every man’s conscience reads a 
different history to him, peculiar to himself ; every one that 
knows the plague of his heart, is apt to suppose that. he must be 
a greater sinner than all beside; must be, as the apostle consid- 
ered himself, “the chief of sinners,” though this can be strictly 
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true of only one: so many aggravations of sin present themselves 
to his view, so many checks and resolutions broken, so much light 
and grace resisted, so many mercies despised; surely no other 
offender ever equalled himself! But let these aggravations be 
what they may, the blood of Jesus Christ is adequate ; you can- 
not have committed a sin which that blood cannot efface, unless 
you could suppose it to be the sin against the Holy Ghost, which 
you cannot have committed, if you have the least disposition to 
repent. The blood of Jesus Christ is a deluge that drowns all 
the mountains of transgression ; that pure ocean washes away all 
stains of guilt. It is a sacrifice whose odour fills all worlds! a 
satisfaction that extends to all the principles of the divine govern- 
ment. The apostle seems almost to single out himself as a se- 
lected and designed monument of the unlimited extent of Christ’s 
atonement. ‘“ This is a faithful saying, that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners, of whom Iam chief. Howbeit for 
this cause I obtained mercy, that in me, first, Jesus Christ might 
show forth all long-suffering, for a pattern* to them that should 
hereafter believe unto life everlasting.” Some may think they 
have wandered too long in ways of sin, stifled too many succes- 
sive convictions, and sinned away the virtue of Christ’s blood. 
However long you may have sinned, yet if you will now repent, 
though at the eleventh hour, you shall be saved. Among the 
redeemed multitude, there will be found sinners of every extent 
and condition: some that early sought the Lord, and walked 
long with Him in grace; but others, also, called in their hoary 
hairs, after many years of rebellion. And Jesus Christ saves “‘ to 
the uttermost,” not only in regard to the first conversion of the 
sinner ; there remains much yet to be effected after his conver- 
sion, and Jesus Christ effects it. ‘Though the sinner is placed in 
a state of salvation from the moment of his receiving that faith 
which justifies with God, much yet remains to be purified, cor- 
rected, and wrought on the soul ; and Jesus Christ is ever saving 
His people, going on to remove one hinderance after another, 
adding more grace, and supplying what is required. Moses 
never passed Jordan, as Joshua did, in triumphant possession of 
Canaan ; and if Moses represented the law which he administered, 
Joshua, in this, is the type of Jesus, who has entered into heaven, 
with fall power over all His enemies, the Captain of His conquer- 
ing people. He has a right to bring in many sons to glory: “oI 
will,” says He, “that they whom Thou hast given Me, be with 
Me where I am.” be 
(2.) As to the other view mentioned, the extent of His ability 
through all duration, it is everywhere asserted. His blood, so 
to speak, is just as warm and fresh as when it was first shed : it 


* There is a beautiful remark on this expression in a sermon, the only one which I heard deliv. 
ered, by the Rey. S. Summers, Mr. Hall’s esteemed successor as the pastor of Broadmead : Paul 
had abundant evidence that his expérience was a pattern ; and, since his time, millions of copies 
have been taken. The plate is not yet destroyed, not even worn, They are still proof Se 
exhibiting every lineament of the same long-suffering kindness. —Sermon VIII. on Jesus Chrisi 
Fountain of Grace, in the selection published after his death, 1836,—GRINFIELD 
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has an undecaying virtue. The Lamb forever appears as newly 
slain, though millions have been already saved, and millions more 
remain to be saved. He was offered once for all; He is an eter- 
nal, unchangeable High Priest ; for God’s law has been once for 
all fully satisfied by Him. No generation can arise that will not 
equally want this Saviour, and none that will not equally find Him 
sufficient ; for all the fulness of God dwells in Him, and He ever 
lives to make intercession for us! 

Thus far to the consolation of believers. But there are others 
that rather need to be awakened. Some are not in a state to re- 
ceive the gospel consolations; persons that neglect God, and 
never repented. Let such now return; now he courts your 
friendship ; He seeks, as it were, your reconciliation, and says by 
His servants, “‘ Be ye reconciled to God!” All things are ready ; 
a willing mind is the only thing you want. Let us all, then, give 
ourselves up from this time to the adorable Redeemer, and we 
shall find, by happy experience, that He is all we can desire; that 
“He of God is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctifica- 
pees redemption ;” that, in a word, ‘‘ we are complete in 

im.” 


XI. 
THE LOVE OF CHRIST KNOWN BY CHRISTIANS.* 


EPHESIANS, ili. 17,18, 19: That ye, being rooted and grounded in love, 
may be able to comprehend, with all saints, what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height; and to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge. 


{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday evening, May 7, 1829, preparatory to the Lord’s Supper.) 


TuHEse words are part of the apostle’s prayer for the Ephesian 
saints. ‘The blessings which he asks are of such a nature that he 
despaired of their being bestowed by any power less than the mighty 
power of God. He invokes the Divine aid in the highest form of its 
manifestation. “ For this cause,” he says, “I bow my knees to the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named ; that He would grant you, according to the riches 
of His glory, to be strengthened with might by His Spirit in the inner 
man ; that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend, with all 
saints, what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and to 
know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” It is a prayer 
of faith, founded on the revealed intentions of God ; on the apostle’s 
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own experience of spiritual blessings, and on what he knew of the 
covenant of redemption. And it behooves us, my brethren, who pro- 
fess the same faith, the same Lord, to aspire to a participation in the 
fulfilment of this exalted and comprehensive prayer: otherwise our 
religion must be supposed essentially different from the religion of 
these early believers, and, consequently, it must be productive of differ- 
ent effects in another world. It by no means follows that, because 
we live in a different age of the Church, we are to differ in our Chris- 
tian experience from the first disciples. The religion of Christ is es- 
sentially the same in all ages of His Church. 

The apostle expects his prayer to be fulfilled by the bestowment of 
an experimental knowledge of “the love of Christ ;” and he represents 
its qualities as such that it can be understood only by the operation of 
the Holy Spirit onthe soul. Nothing can give us a higher idea of its 
greatness and sublimity than this. The language which he uses in 
describing this love is figurative ; and, though it is not necessary that 
we should nicely distinguish the meaning of every part of the meta- 
phor, yet perhaps we may understand the term “ breadth” to express 
the extent of the benefit procured by this love ; its “length” may de- 
note its duration, from eternity to eternity ; while “ depth and height,” 
which express the same dimensions viewed from opposite points, may 
represent its intensity. We estimate the degree of benevolence in 
any being by its effects ; by what it has produced : and we must ap- 
ply the same test here. 

First, we may offer a few considerations tending to illustrate “ the 
love of Christ ;” and, in the second place, we may consider what is 
the nature of that experimental knowledge of this love for which the 
apostle prays. Me siechad leon 

I. With respect to “the love of Christ,” it is exhibited in actions, 
in what Christ has done for those who are the objects of His love; 
for those who believe in His name. It may be seen, , 

1. In the impediments which it overcame: it was a love victorious 
over all that opposed it. The grand impediment was the state to 
which man was reduced by sin; he was hateful to God as a sinner! 
carnal, an enemy by evil works. It was for a race dead in sin that 
Christ gave Himself; a race repugnant to the eyes of His holiness, 
In this “‘ God commends His love to us, that, while we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for us.” Instead of any thing to attract His favour- 
able regard, there was every thing torepelit. Yet he formed a scheme 
to recover us from our pollution, and restore us to God. 

2. Besides the impediments to be overcome, there were sacrifices 
to be made. It was a work that could not be done by the mere power 
of God: God’s law and righteous government -were concerned : 
whether it was fit that sin should be pardoned, was a question of Di- 
vine wisdom. Christ was not master of His purpose but by suffering 
what was required. “It became Him, of whom and by whom are all 
things, to make the Captain of our salvation perfect through sufferings.” 
There was a necessity for such a vindication of His justice, and such 
a display of His law: satisfaction must be made to the rights of Deity. 
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And how was this to be done? Infinite wisdom, which was the only 
judge, chose that which (we may presume) was the only way; since, 
had any other existed, we must suppose that it would have been 
adopted instead of that which cost the Father so great a sacrifice as 
the death of the only-begotten Son. It was by His partaking of our 
sinful flesh, without our sin, that He effected the purpose of His love, 
the pardon of our sin. He bowed His greatness from the highest 
heavens, and pitched His tabernacle here. The Lord of life became 
a mortal ; after having stretched out the heavens, and laid the founda- 
tions of the earth, He refused not the agonies of the cross! He loved 
us even to death: and this He did that God might be just, and yet jus- 
tify us. This is a love whose magnitude must forever confound all 
estimate of finite minds. No other being could ever have offered up 
such a sacrifice. His Deity stamps upon His sufferings an infinite 
dignity. The greatness of God’s love appears most of all in this, that 
He gave His Son to die for sinners! 

3. The greatness of “the love of Christ” appears also in the bene- 
fits which He bestows, ‘These are such as would never have entered 
into the conception of created minds. ‘To have sin pardoned, to be 
set free from eternal death, this is an unspeakable deliverance; but 
the benefits are not only negative; they are positive in the highest 
degree. He accepts us, adopts us into His family; He gives His 
children portions of His own Spirit in their hearts; He makes them 
members of His body, fits them to dwell with Himself in a vast eter- 
nity, gives them to rejoice in the hope of the glory to be revealed, pu- 
rifies them from their defilements, instructs them in heavenly truth, in 
death sustains their'spirits, and after death preserves them in His 
holy presence for the great day when all shall be united in heaven! 

4. This love, in its duration, extends from eternity to eternity. “TI 
have loved thee with an everlasting love, therefore with loving kindness 
have I drawn thee.” Before the mountains were brought forth, be- 
fore the earth and the world were created—then His delights were 
among the sons of men. ‘This earth exists chiefly as the theatre of 
this love. Nothing short of having His people to dwell with Himself 
forever can satisfy His generous and immense benevolence. He 
cannot be content unless they are where He is. “ Father, [ will that 
those whom Thou hast given to Me, may be with Me where I am.” 
They partake with Him of His glory, and He says to each at the 
hour of death, “ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” 

5. This love, farther, exists in spite of many things, on our part, 
calculated to alienate it from us. Who among us can think of the re- 
turns which he has made, the ingratitude, inconstancy, rebellion, which 
he has shown, without being confounded? yet, amid all, the Saviour’s 
love is not extinguished ; “many waters cannot quench its flame.” 
Were it not that, from time to time, He revives our declining spirits, 
retouches His work of grace, and abides in our hearts to the end, we 
should fall and perish. 

ee What is it so to know the love of God in Christ as the saints 
know it? Were it to be known merely as a theory, merely as. a doce 
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trine of revelation, it might soon be apprehended; and this, it is to be 
feared, is the only way in which many are content to know it. But 
it is an experimental knowledge of this love as it concerns ourselves ; 
it is to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion that we are interested in it; 
it is this which St. Paul desires for his brethren. How, then, shall 
we know it thus? who shall go upto heaven for us, to read our names 
in the book of life? There is no need: we have only to consult our 
own experience. All who are the objects of this love are led to re- 
pent, to believe in the Saviour, to cast away every refuge beside, to 
embrace Jesus Christ alone, to close with His terms and promises. 
And all who thus believe are entitled to the strong consolation which 
the Gospel presents: Jesus Christ Himself has entitled them to it; 
for He has said, “ He that hath the Son hath life; he hath the Fa- 
ther also.” Jesus Christ ever liveth to make intercession for such: 
all penitents of this description He is able and willing to save to the 
uttermost. 

And they know that they believe in Him: perhaps they recollect 
the season when they committed themselves to Him by an everlasting 
covenant; but whether they recollect the season or not, they know 
their mind, that they have no hope but in Christ! And “ the fruit of 
the Spirit is joy =” we cannot know His love without rejoicing in 
Him : it is impossible that any one should contemplate with indiffer- 
ence this Saviour as his own. If we so believe in Him, as His first 
disciples did, we shall rejoice with a “joy unspeakable and full of 
glory :” we cannot be sensible that we are entitled to such privileges 
without some portion of that joy in ourselves. And this love and joy 
will dethrone other objects of the heart. Many may be loved in their 
degrees, but none like [lim. His love will constrain us, because we 
judge that He died for all, that they might live to Him. You cannot 
believe yourself an object of such love without feeling that “to you 
He is precious.” His love will impel you to obedience: you will 
feel the force of His own appeal: “ If ye love Me, keep My command- 
ments.” 

The world will be overcome by this love: the cross of Christ will 
crucify the world to us and us to the world. All its glory will be 
darkened to our view, all its sweetness poisoned to our taste, by the 
contemplation of “the love of Christ.” ‘The life of faith will subdue 
the life of sense. “Who is he that overcometh, but he that believeth 


that Jesus is the Son of God 2?” } 1 
And bence, if we “know the love of Christ,” we shall glorify Him 


in these two principal ways: 
1. We shall obey Him; we shall bind His laws to our hearts ; bind 
his reproach as a diadem on our heads: like His apostles, we shall 
count it an honour to suffer shame for His sake. ‘The true test of 
love to Him is a life of obedience to His law, and submission to His 
will. 
2. We shall show forth His praise; desire that His true servants 
may increase, that His kingdom may come, and His will be done in 
all the world. We shall never lose sight of the essential distinction 
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in character and destiny between those that are His and those that 
are not. The love of Christ is an absorbing, an elevating principle, 
that will never rest until it shall have transformed us into flis image, 


from glory to glory, by the Spirit of the Lord. 


XIi. 


THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST.* 


1 PETER, ii., 21: Leaving us an example, that ye should follow His 
sleps. 
[Preached at Great Queen-street Chapel, London, June 20th, 1827, at the anniversary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society.] 

THERE are two extremes against which it is equally our duty to 
guard in the consideration of such passages as this. The one is, that 
the appearance of Jesus Christ upon earth was chiefly designed to 
set us an example of moral virtue, and that he came merely to exem- 
plify those precepts which from time to time had been given to men. 
You, my Christian friends, I am persuaded, have not so learned Christ ; 
you well know that Christ had a higher end in view in his ministry 
in this world than merely to set a perfect example. Had this been 
all, instead of encouraging men in holy obedience, he would only have 
spread terror and dismay through our race, and forever cut off all hope 
of our obtaining salvation. And yet, on the other hand, we must not 
forget that one of the ends of Christ’s coming was certainly to afford 
us a perfect standard of holiness, and to exemplify fully the nature of 
his own precepts. Every Christian will perceive this, and will, there- 
fore, make his life the object of constant attention. It is evident that 
the apostle regarded it in this light; for in the context he says, “ For 
even hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving us an example, that ye should follow his steps.” It is true, 
indeed, that the sufferings of Jesus Christ were for a purpose which 
renders imitation on our part impossible ; and yet we perceive that 
even this department of his character is not exempted, much more 
the actions of his life. ‘There were frequent occasions on which 
Christ proposed himself to his disciples for their imitation: “ Learn 
of me,” said he, “for lam meek and lowly of heart; and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls.” 

The principle of imitation is common to human nature. The very 
first attempts at instruction, on the part of parents, proceed on this 
principle ; and on this the first elements of education entirely depend. 
The same principle remains with us all the days of our life; nor can 
we ever extricate ourselves completely from its influence. In all our 
intercourse with society, and in all the various actions we perform, 
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we are more or less conscious of its power. Our regard to the vari- 
ous customs of mankind and the fashions of civilized life are founded 
on the exercise of this principle. The resemblance which one part 
of a family bears to another proceeds on our imitation of those tempers 
and dispositions which most forcibly attract our notice: we wish to 
accommodate ourselves, as far as possible, to the views and feelings 
of those who are almost continually near us, and hence we insensibly 
slide into a resemblance to them. On this same principle do Chris- 
tians act ; and never are Christians so truly holy as when they most 
nearly imitate the character of the Son of God, who is set before 
them as their great Pattern. It is my intention, on the present occa- 
sion, 

First, To potnt out some of the principal reasons by which this exam- 
ple of Christ comes recommended to our imitation. 

And I shall chiefly fix on those features which do not apply to any 
other character, or which are not to be found in any other character 
to an equal extent and with an equal force. 

1. This imitation of Christ comes recommended to us by its being 
the only perfect standard of moral virtue. It has this advantage over 
every other example, however excellent, that it is excellence without 
the admixture of any contrary principle. His freedom from the taint 
of original sin was secured by his immaculate conception ; and, with 
respect to all the actions of his life, we have the most abundant proof 
that “he did no sin,” and that “no guile was found in his mouth.” 
The standard of morals which he has exhibited is perfect: we need 
never fear that our imitation of him can be carried to excess. In pro- 
portion as we are found walking ‘in his steps,” we are walking in 
the path of excellence, pursuing the principles of unerring rectitude, 
and aiming at perfection in holiness. 

In order to obtain a just view of the excellence of Christ’s charac- 
ter, it is necessary to make it our constant study. It is not by a cur- 
sory glance that objects of perfection impress our minds with an idea 
of their excellence: there is something generally pleasing in them — 
there is nothing that can possibly offend ; and hence the impression 
made by the casual observation of them has no peculiar force. In- 
deed, it very frequently happens, that objects of the most perfect sym- 
metry strike our minds less than those which are deformed. ‘The 
first impression made on our minds by the contemplation of the 
Saviour’s excellences is not always that of astonishment. It is that 
sort of moral excellence which requires to be diligently studied and 
patiently examined : it will never strike the eye of a careless and in- 
different spectator. ‘The imperfection of our judgments, the depravity 
of our natures, cannot be brought to this contemplation of purity and 
perfection: there must be a wish to behold, a disposition to admire, 
its beauty ; and the very wish, the very attempt to understand it, will 
go far to purify our hearts. 

We cannot be sufficiently thankful for such a standard of moral ex- 
cellence. All human examples, however excellent, are perfect only 
in parts: they exhibit some striking excellences, but they exhibit 
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also defects. But when we contemplate the excellences of the Son 
of God, we see nothing defective ; we can conceive of nothing which 
might be added. Let us but meditate on the character of Christ as 
we ought, and we shall not fail to make the most rapid progress in 
that holiness which is the peculiar characteristic of “the inheritance 
of the saints in light.” In him there is the marvellous union of maj- 
esty and meekness, of greatness and condescension: his humility was 
always tempered by grandeur, and his grandeur was always softened 
by humility. Every part of his character was sustained in hke man- 
ner: each virtue, each excellence, had its due proportion; and the 
whole exhibited a perfect standard of moral excellence, such as was 
never before exhibited to the world. 

2. The example of Christ is recommended to us above that of all 
others, by his pre-eminent dignity. We know well the effect of dignity 
of station: hence arises the superior importance of virtue in high life. 
The history of our own nation may show us how powerfully the ex- 
ample of one profligate monarch may influence the conduct of a whole 
kingdom. On the other hand, when we behold virtue in men of high 
station, a sentiment of honour mingles with our admiration: the ehar- 
acter is at once entitled to our deference and our esteem. How dig- 
nified, then, is the character of Christ! He seemed to be unknown, 
and the very world to which he came “ knew him not ;” nothing was 
seen in him by many, that he should be admired ; but, at that very 
time, he was the only-begotten Son of God, beloved and honoured of 
his Father. ‘To his disciples only he fully revealed himself, while he 
veiled himself from the multitude ; and his disciples often beheld in 
him that glory which he had with the Father before all worlds, And 
this glory and greatness remains with him: it is his unalienable night; 
and when all human glory shall have died away, and become forgot- 
ten—yea, when “the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the earth and all the works therein shall be burned up,” no glory shall 
then be seen or admired but that which he possesses, or that which 
springs from his own inexhaustible excellence. ‘This gives him dig- 
nity indeed: his character is the highest of which we can possibly 
conceive; and his character is to impress a dignity and excellence 
on all his followers, and to give a character of beauty and perfection 
to innumerable spiritual and immortal beings forever. Let us, then, 
consider him ; let us take off our thoughts from all that is good and 
great upon earth; let us rise above holy patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles, and elevate our thoughts higher and yet higher, to fix our 
contemplations on the Son of God. 

3. The imitation of this example is enforced by that love and al- 
tachment which Christians feel to Curist, and which, in their minds, is 
supreme. [ove to Christ is so distinguishing a principle in the minds 
of Christians, and so highly reasonable and proper, that an apostle 
says, “If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathe- 
ma.” But I now address myself to such as love the Saviour’s name; 
and are you not aware of the power of this principle to facilitate imi- 
tation? We always aim to imitate those whom we esteem: we con- 
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sider ourselves laid under a sort of obligation to do this; we must do 
violence to our natures if we do not aim to imitate the objects of our 
attachment. On this principle, we hear the Saviour saying to his 
disciples, “If ye dove me, keep my commandments.” He might with 
equal propriety have said, “If ye love me, walk in my steps—imitate 
my conduct.” And if this principle be so influential in common life, 
how much more powerful is it in the mind of the Christian! The 
love which Christians feel to Christ is greatly superior to that which 
we feel for father or mother, for wife or children. While, therefore, 
Christians cannot but admire the character of Christ, as a model of 
moral excellence and perfection, they will be led also to imitate him 
who is the object of their highest attachment. 

4. There is another powerful reason why we should imitate Christ : 
He is the person to whom, as Christians, we stand the most nearly re- 
dated. Strange as it may seem, through the economy of redemption 
we are placed in a direct relation to Christ; a relation more intimate, 
more endearing, more interesting, more transforming, than any other 
of which we can possibly conceive. ‘The numerous emblems of this 
which are employed in the word of God, however striking, all fall 
short of the reality. We are pointed to various unions which exist in 
nature: Christ himself has selected one of them, and has said to his 
disciples, ‘I am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, 
no more can ye, except ye abide in me. If ye abide in me, and my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you. Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so 
shall ye be my disciples.” Jesus Christ is styled, in Scripture, and 
that not in the language of compliment, but of truth, the life and the 
hope of his people. It is said to Christians, “ Ye are dead, and your 
life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ, who is our life, shall 
appear, then shall ye also appear with him in glory.” Faith is the 
principle by which the Christian is united to Christ ; and this faith 
has Christ for its object. The faith that justifies is, in its essence, a 
believing in the Son of God. Every Christian is thus united to Christ, 
and can say, “ The life that I now live in the flesh, is by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.” We are 
disciples of Christ but as we bear the image of Christ, but as our 
faith is in him, but as we hope through him. If we have remission 
of sins, it is through his blood; if we have a title to an immortal in- 
heritance, it is through his life; if we rejoice in hope of everlasting 
glory, it is because he has entered that glory for us. ‘The presence, 
the favour of Christ, constitutes the daylight of the Christian, in which 
he walks and in which he works. “I am the light of the world; he 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life.” ; . 

Christ is said to dwell in the heart of the Christian by faith. He is 
the inmate of the Christian’s soul; he is intimately and continually 
present with him; he has spiritual intercourse with him ; through 
him alone he presents all his prayers, and offers all his praises ; he is 
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the centre of his wishes and expectations ; from him all his hopes 
and consolations spring: no other example, therefore, can be before 
him but this. Others have lived to the glory of God; they have dis- 
played various excellences, and have left the record of their excellen- 
ces behind them; but Christ dives in the Christian: His example 
is not in the record, not in the letter merely, but in reality ; ever nigh 
the Christian, perpetually before him, constantly in him. Hence one 
of the primitive Christians called his religion the wearing Christ 
about with him continually ; a description highly expressive of the 
life of faith in the Son of God. Now, can we be so conversant with 
him? can we be so united to him? can we surrender the best feel- 
ings of our hearts to him? is he our sacrifice, our only hope, our su- 
preme desire? can we feel that we owe all to Christ; that we are 
nothing, that we have nothing but through Him; and yet not aim to 
copy him? Shall we not call our minds off from all other objects as 
far inferior, and seek to have them fixed on-his excellence, and aim 
to be more and more conformed to his lovely and perfect image ? 

5. I would observe, farther, that the circumstances in which we are 
placed are such as render it extremely easy to imitate him. We are 
called upon, in Scripture, to be “imitators of God.” And yet he who 
should attempt to do this absolutely, would find himself most strangely 
at a loss. ‘The movements of an infinite mind are so far above us 
that we cannot comprehend them. The Divine actions are more cal- 
culated to inspire awe than to encourage imitation. ‘The Most High 
dwells in light inaccessible ; “no man hath seen, or can see,’ Him. 
We can scarcely form, from his character, any idea of how we ought 
to act, or what we are required to do; but, in the person of his Son 
Jesus Christ, God has so revealed himself, that, without at all lower- 
ing his dignity or lessening his glory, he may yet be steadily gazed 
upon. “ We beheld his glory,” said his disciples, “ the glory as of 
the only-bogotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” Who could 
have supposed that “the blessed and only Potentate, the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords,” would ever have been seen by mortal eye ? 
Who could ever have hoped that the source and centre of all excel- 
lence and perfection would ever stoop to exhibit himself to his crea- 
tures? But that which we could not have supposed, and which it 
would have been presumption to have desired, has actually taken 
place! “The Word was made flesh, and did dwell among men.” 
And now his glory has been beheld, his perfections have been re- 
vealed to us; they have been rendered imitable, and have become 
binding as an example. Jesus Christ has placed himself before us 
in such circumstances that we might calmly behold his excellence, 
and diligently apply ourselves to an imitation of his perfections. We 
cannot be sufficiently thankful for this. Had the Son of God seated 
himself on a throne; had he surrounded himself with the various attri- 
butes of majesty, we might, indeed, have been constrained to admire 
him, but, at any rate, we should not have had such an example as 
would have encouraged us to aim at imitation—we certainly should 
not have had such a pattern of patience: and condescension in suffer-, 
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ing. But when he came down to earth on purpose to do us good, we 
find that he not only assumed flesh and blood, but that he assumed it 
under those circumstances which brought his character to the level 
of our comprehension, and pleced his excellences within the reach 
of our imitation. He chose a private station, in Opposition to the pre- 
conceived opinions and prejudices of the Jews: He chose a suffering 
station, in opposition to the natural desire of ease and pleasure: He 
chose a dying station, in opposition to the powerful love of life. He 
subjected himself to weakness, to fatigue, to infirmity, and want: He 
persevered in a course of labour, though he often spent his strength 
“for naught, and in vain:” He “stretched out his hands all day long 
to a disobedient and gainsaying people.” Thus his example became 
practical, and imitation was rendered possible. Thus he taught his 
disciples to endure fatigue and sufferings. ‘Thus he taught them to 
labour patiently on, though they should see no immediate proofs of 
success, and though they should encounter only cruelty and scorn 
from those to whom they laboured to do so much good. And we can 
scarcely find ourselves placed, as Christians, in any circumstance in 
which the Saviour was not also placed. Are we called to sustain 
conflicts with the powers of darkness? He sustained such conflicts ; 
and, while we behold him repelling all the attacks of Satan, with “It 
is written—it is written,” we learn how to arm ourselves with “the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” Christians are called 
to suffer reproach, and scorn, and contempt; the world knows them 
not, and casts out their names as evil: but He also suffered this; and 
he said, “If the world hate you, ye know that it hated me before it 
hated you.” “He came unto his own, and his own received him 
not.” In short, in all the varying scenes of our mortal conflict—in 
public and in solitude, in affliction and in distress—we behold him 
going before us, and exemplifying all the moral excellences of his 
character. In every situation in which we can find ourselves placed, 
we behold him persevering in the path of duty; never resting, never 
turning aside, but “ enduring the cross and despising the shame,” 
“with no hope, with no joy set before him,” but that of saving immor- 
tal souls from endless perdition, and bringing them to life and glory 
everlasting. 

Could you, therefore, conceive of an example better suited to the 
imitation of the Christian than that of the Son of God? Is it not most 
evident that he has made his life a prototype for that of his people, and 
that he wishes their lives to form a counterpart of his own? 

6. There is another very important consideration which should en- 
force upon us this imitation of the example of Christ; namely, that 
the very “ holiness without which no man shall see the Lory,” consists in 
this’ very imitation of Curist. The very holiness which we need to 
prepare us for an admission to heaven is an imitation of the Son of 
God ; and we are only his in proportion as we imitate his example. 
“If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” ‘The 
“same mind must be in us which was also in Him.” The same holy 
unction which rested upon Him must be upon all his saints; and to 
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all true Christians it may be said, “ Ye have an unction from the Holy 
One, and ye know all things.” As the oil which anointed the head of 
the high-priest ran down even to the skirts of his garments, and caused 
them all to partake of the delightful fragrance, so the oil with which 
Christ was anointed flows down to all his followers. All the excel- 
lences and perfections which were in Christ are to be seen in every 
one of his people.“ Of his fulness have we all received, and grace for 
grace.” Grace inthe members answering to grace in the head, grace 
in the springs answering to grace in the fountain. All the excellence 
that is seen in the Christian consists in his conformity to Christ. ‘This 
conformity to Christ was purposed by the Almighty; and this his pur- 
pose is strictly fulfilled. ‘“ Whom he did foreknow, he also did pre- 
destinate to be conformed to the maGx OF HIS Son, that he might be the 
first-born among many brethren. Moreover, whom he did predesti- 
nate, them he also called; and whom he called, them he also justified ; 
and whom he justified, them he also glorified.” God formed his human 
nature under the idea of its becoming a temple in which he might 
dwell, by the power of the Holy Spirit; and for this reason, that he 
might transform it into the Divine image, that he might make it to im- 
itate, to resemble himself, so that he might appear to be “the first-born 
among many brethren.” And in this character he impresses himself 
on the minds of his innumerable saints, and makes them all to wear 
his image. He is seen in them under the various circumstances of 
life, and he will come at last to be “ admired in his saints, and glori- 
fied in them that believe.” If there is in you any of the excellence 
of holiness, it must be a transmission of His excellence who once 
dwelt upon earth. And without this image impressed upon you, you 
cannot be acceptable to God. If an angel could appear before Him 
destitute of his image, of his spirit, that angel would be reprobated and 
cast away. ‘The image of Christ alone can avail: the image of God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, must be in you, and dwell in you 
forever and ever. 

7. This imitation of Christ is what the world expects from us. Tam 
addressing those whose aim it is to “ glorify God in their bodies, and 
in their spirits, which are his.” And it becomes us to act on all oc- 
casions in the full spirit of this duty. It is certain that the expectation 
of the world is such that they will be seriously disappointed if they 
find in us no resemblance to the Son of God. Were it otherwise, the 
boast and triumph of irreligion would be complete. Nothing would 
encourage the sneers of infidels so much as to see that Christians do 
not aim to resemble Christ. Either they would suppose that we did 
not imagine the character of Christ to be so excellent as we represent, 
or that it was inefficient in its influence on our conduct. And would 
you, my friends, in consequence of not aiming to be what Christ was, 
thus open the mouths of the men of the world? Would you thus pull 
down that sacred fabric which you profess to be so zealous to build 
up? Would you thus throw new difficulties in the way of sinners, 
who are already ignorant and out of the way, and need to be guided 
by you in the path to heaven? Would you, while youcall yourselves 
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the servants of Christ, be thus busily employed in doing the devil's 
work? Oh, my friends, would you thus wound Christ in the house of 
his friends? Would you act the part of the treacherous Judas, who 
hailed his Master with a kiss, and then betrayed him into the hands 
of the high-priests, his bitterest foes? Oh, surely you will do any thing 
rather than thus grieve the Holy Spirit of God, rather than thus deny 
Christ by your works, while with your tongues you profess allegiance 
to him? And remember that there is no alternative. You are either 
imitators of Christ, or you are not: you are either the slaves of Satan 
or the servants of Christ; there is no alternative. Aud the time is 
now come when the world know this; and if they find that you are 
unkind, uncharitable, envious, malicious, revengeful, worldly, ambi- 
tious, proud, they will feel fully justitied in all the contempt and scorn 
with which they treat the religion of Christ. ‘ Ye are my witnesses,” 
said the Lord to his people of old; and it becomes his people to wit- 
ness for him against a world lying in ungodliness. How was the 
apostle distressed when he found that, by the inconsistent conduct of 
the professors of Christianity, “the name of Christ was blasphemed 
among the Gentiles!” And will it be less disgraceful for us to act 
thus, to whom life and immortality are brought so much more clearly 
toview? Oh, be notdeceived, brethren. ‘ Except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees,” ye can 
have no part in the kingdom of God. 

8. To urge this imitation upon you, I would observe, farther, that 
we have a fuller account of the actions of the Saviour than of any other 
individual whatever. More is recorded of his life than of any of the 
prophets and apostles, however eminent. The biography of the Scrip- 
ture is but scanty ; two or three individuals who were remarkable 
types of Christ appear somewhat more prominently than the rest; but 
the most enlarged account bears no proportion to that space which is 
set apart for the history of Christ. And what can be the design of this ? 
Not merely to sustain the evidence of Christianity, but to facilitate our 
imitation of Christ. His history is placed before us in a great variety 
of parts ; and if we will but make ourselves fully acquainted with this 
history, we shall soon learn what we ought to be, and how we ought 
to act. You see him condemned of men, and justified of God; 
doing good, and meeting with evil returns; teaching the multitude in 
public, and returning into a desert place to pray; entering Jerusalem 
in triumph, as if about to take possession of a conquered city, and car- 
ried without its gates to die as a slave. ‘Thus you see him going on 
in his various career; thus the Evangelists have set him before you 
in all possible situations. It is possible, therefore, for you, in all cases 
in which you can find yourselves, to say, “‘ How did Christ act? What 
temper did he display? How did he encounter his difficulties? By 
what means did he fight those battles in which he obtained such glo- 
rious victories ?” 

Finally.. In the example of Jesus Curist we see the closest connea- 
ion between a life of holiness here, and a life of happiness hereafter. 
The lustre and glory of these rewards are so great that we had need 
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look at his example, in order to encourage our hope of them. We 
see that He, “for the joy that was set before Him, endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is now set down at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high.” ‘Thus we are taught not to “be weary or faint in 
our minds,” but to set Him before us, who “ endured the contradiction 
of sinners against himself.” All the victories which he requires us to 
achieve he has himself exemplified and illustrated ; and thus he has 
made his example as a seed which, through the influence of the Spirit, 
fructifies, and brings forth fruit, “in some thirty, in some sixty, and in 
some a hundred fold.” In his own example he has shown how in- 
timately conflict and victory are united; and hear what he says to the 
church of Thyatira: “ He that overcometh and keepeth my works to 
the end, to him will I give power over the nations (and he shall rule 
them with a rod of iron; as the vessels of a potter shall they be bro- 
ken to shivers), even as I received of my Father. And I will give 
him the morning star.” And to another church: “To him that over- 
cometh will I grant to sit with me on my throne, even as I also over- 
came, and am set down with my Father in his throne.” When you 
contemplate the example of Christ, you contemplate the man of suffer- 
ing and of sorrows, sitting on a throne of inconceivable glory. And 
as the sufferings of Christ were followed by a crown of immortal 
glory, so shall the sufferings which Christians endure for his sake. 
“Tt is a faithful saying : for if we be dead with him, we shall also 
live with him : if we suffer, we shall also reign with him: if we den 
him, he also will deny us: if we believe not, yet he abideth faithful ; 
he cannot deny himself.” And what has he himself said? “'There 
is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands for my sake and the gospel’s, but 
he shall receive a hundred fold now in this time, with persecutions, 
and in the world to come, eternal life.” 

As so much time has elapsed, I shall proceed, 

Secondly, To offer a few directions to assist us in this imitation of 
the example of Christ. 

1. Let us carefully distinguish between what is imitable and what is 
not. ‘There are some parts of our Saviour’s conduct which it is not 

# possible for us to imitate, and which were never so designed. We 

cannot work miracles; we cannot utter prophecies ; we cannot for- 
give sins; we cannot atone for transgressors. ‘These were preroga- 
tives of Deity, and exercises of office; and they were prerogatives 
and offices which were exclusive. But, on one occasion, we find him 
saying, “ Ye call me Master, and Lord, and ye say well, for so I am. 
If I, then, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye also 
ought to wash one another’s feet; for | have given you an example 
that ye should do as I have done unto you.” Jesus Christ spake with 
authority ; he attacked wickedness in high places, and denounced the 
just judgments of God with holy vehemence against an evil and adul- 
terous generation. But even in those particular instances in which 
it would be imprudent, and even vain, to attempt imitation, there is 
yet an analogy which may be kept in view in our actions. In his 
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devotional spirit—in his holiness—in his love to God—in his dili- 
gence in duty—in his exertions to promote the Divine glory—in his 
tenderness for immortal souls—in his zeal to do those around him 
good—in his self-denying perseverance—in his tender charity, his 
generous love, his meekness, his patience, his forgiveness of injuries 
—in these, and all other moral excellences of his character, he stands 
before us for our study—our admiration—our imitation. Though we 
cannot work miracles like him, we may imitate his acts of mercy, his 
prodigies of benevolence; though we cannot prophesy, we may yet 
proclaim his truth, and make known his salvation; though we cannot 
forgive sins, we may yet pardon affronts and injuries; though we can- 
not die as atoning sacrifices for the sins of those around us, we may 
yet make many sacrifices for their sakes; and we may imitate his pa- 
tience, his meekness, and suffer what befalls us for his sake, in the 
spirit in which he suffered. This we are taught by the apostle in 
our context: “Christ also suffered for us, /eaving us an cxample, that 
ye should follow his steps.” See what you have to endure, and arm 
yourselves with the same mind that was in him. ‘Take your suffer- 
ings meekly, patiently, looking to him “ who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again ; when he suffered, he threatened not, but commit- 
ted himself to Him that judgeth righteously ;” who “ was led asa lamb 
to the slaughter; and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth,” “ leaving us an example, that ye should follow 
his steps.” 

2. Read with great attention the history of his life, and endeavour to 
engrave on your minds the sacred record of his actions. I fear that 
many Christians are sadly defective here: they dwell much on the 
doctrinal parts of Scripture, they speculate on matters of doubtful dis- 
putation, and do not attend as they ought to the actions of Jesus Christ. 
Often read the history of Christ, and compare what you read with the 
writings of the apostles, and let the one explain the other. If you 
would imitate a perfect model, the perfections of that model must be 
familiar to you. Search the Scriptures; sit at his feet; look at his 
actions and temper; compare them one with another; mark their 
beauty, their harmony, their suitableness to circumstances, the adapta- 
tion of the whole to the great work which he came to do. And hav- 
ing it thus written on your hearts, you will find yourselves able to im- 
itate him. But, 

3. If Christ sanctified himself by the Spirit, and if through the Spir- 
it he offered himself up without spot to God, then ask for the Spirit. 
“ Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.” You will never be able to act as Jesus 
Christ acted, unless you have his Spirit also. Let no man say, “1 
will imitate this great example: I will shake off what is wrong; 1 
will do what is right :” in order to do all this, he must have the Holy 
Spirit. Jesus Christ hath died for you; and you must believe in him 
to the salvation of your souls. Your hearts, depraved by nature, must 
be changed; the Holy Spirit must dwell in you, and influence your 
actions; then, and then only, will you be able to imitate Christ. The 
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foundation of a holy life must be laid in repentance and in lively faith ; 
and all its exercises must be carried on in dependance on the Holy 
Spirit. 

And, to conclude, imitate the example of Jesus Christ in caring for 
sinners, and in love to perishing souls, and in sending forth the heralds 
of salvation to a perishing world. Jesus Christ became the first preach- 
er of his own religion, and then he sent forth his apostles to engage 
in the same work. Thus, the “ great salvation, which at the first be- 
gan to be spoken by the Lord, was confirmed also by them that heard 
him; God also bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, 
and with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost.” In propor- 
tion, therefore, as you care for the souls of your fellow-men ; as you 
send forth proper persons to preach the gospel to them; as you lend 
your time, your talents, your property, your influence, your counsels, 
to this great work ; in proportion as you are aiming to propagate 
Christianity, in such proportion are you imitating Christ. Jesus 
Christ has now entered on his heavenly rest: but what is he doing? 
He rests, but. not in inglorious ease: he rests, but he is still using 
every means to gather his elect from the four quarters of the world; 
he is still actively employed in beating down the kingdom of Satan; 
he is still aiming at the salvation, the holiness, the happiness of an 
“exceeding great multitude, which no man can number.” Imitate 
this benevolent anxiety ; look on the world sitting in darkness and 
the shadow of death, and send them forth the gospel of salvation. 
Thus you will be doing his work, preparing for his triumphs, increas- 
ing his satisfaction. ‘Thus you are acting the part of him, who is em- 
phatically termed “the Good Shepherd ;” you seek diligently after the 
sheep that are lost, and bring them back with rejoicing. ‘Thus you 
are instrumentally sending forth “the rod of his strength out of 
Zion,” and aiming to bring men to the obedience of his will. Much 
has been done by these means, and more will be done, till “ ever 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill be made low ;” 
till “the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places plain ;” 
till “the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it 
together, as the mouth of the Lord has spoken it.” Before this great, 
work all the concerns of the world die away, and are left at an im- 
mense distance. ‘This is a grand concern, which may well occupy 
all our minds, and engross all our care. Ministers and private Chris- 
tians are all employed in doing one work—a work compared with 
which all else has no value. Bear this sacred cause on your minds, 
Christians ; assault heaven with your prayers, and Satan shall fall 
back before you. Remember that you are not alone in your prayers 
and intercessions : “ He that searcheth the heart, knoweth what is 
the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of God.” And there cannot be a more sure sign 
of a soul fully devoted to Christ, than an anxious desire that “all the 
ends of the earth may see the salvation of Cogs 
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XII. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF GOD.* 


PsaLm xevii., 1: The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice ; let the 
multitude of isles be glad thereof. 


{Preached at Cambridge, May 9, 1802.] 


Ir we could suppose a person, without any acquaintance with 
the principles of religion, to be witness of the scenes of human 
wickedness, cruelty, and oppression—the prevalence of vice, of 
disorder, and calamity in the world—what, think you, would be 
the first wish of his heart? Would it not be, that some being of 
unlimited power and goodness would take the sceptre into his 
hands, and assume the government and administration of all 
things? But this is the very truth which the text declares— 
“the Lord reigneth”—and on which our present meditation and 
inquiry rests; so that we shall find there is in this reflection 
abundant reason for joy on the part of his intelligent creatures. 
“Tet the earth rejoice, and the multitude of isles be glad.” 
There are many events, appearances, and inequalities, which 
make the administration of God to appear dark and difficult to 
our apprehensions. ‘This we are taught in this very Psalm— 
“Clouds and darkness are round about him.” In requesting, 
therefore, your attention, my brethren, to this important subject, 
permit me, first, to point out some of those things which ren- 
der the administration of God less plain to us. Secondly, that, 
notwithstanding this, it is sufficiently conspicuous, and shines 
through them all. Finally, this furnishes a most abundant source 
of thanksgiving and joy--“ That the Lord reigneth.” 

First: I propose to point out some of those appearances which 
render us less sensible of the divine administration. The opera- 
tion of second causes makes us less sensible of it. The great 
Supreme is accustomed to execute his plans and purposes through 
the intervention of second causes; so that we are apt to forget 
that hand through which all are produced, and on which all are 
suspended, until we have accounted, as we imagine, in some way 
or other, for their existence, without looking higher. Hence the 
greater part of mankind either rest in second causes, or deny the 
reality of his providence. But if we consider the matter properly, 
we shall see the same difficulties are found in the productions 


of nature, or the works of man, so that they will furnish no sort, 


of objection to the subject ; for either the Divine Being must act 
by second causes, or else the economy of nature and the facul- 


ties of man would have been created in vain, and all things would _ 


be performed without their intervention. This would be to set 
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his character as a ruler in opposition to his character as a crea- 
tor ; or, in other words, to set aside the dominion of God. 

Secondly: The freedom of human actions and counsels is an- 
other objection that is raised against the truth of the text. We 
feel and know that we act for ourselves; that we are led to de- 
termine our own conduct in an infinite variety of circumstances; 
that we are not impelled contrary to our own choice and inclina- 
tions. We feel our independence in the consciousness that we 
act from our own impulse, and hence, though it may tend to 
obscure, yet it does not controvert the truth asserted; for we 
cannot fail to observe that there is great wisdom and benevolence 
controlling and leading on the order of events, and if the Divine 
Hand was more distinct, and conspicuous, we should be over- 
whelmed as by a superior force. Whatever, then, of dignity 
there may be that distinguishes men from the brutes that perish, 
in this freedom of action which the Divine Being has given us, 
would be thus greatly impaired—a freedom which is so myste- 
rious in its nature and its effects, and in the philosophy of its 
connexion and dependance. 

Thirdly: The uniformity of events and occurrences is another 
obscuration of the government of God. We see events take 
place in an exceedingly uniform manner. The sun rises and 
sets ; summer and winter, cold and heat, seed-time and harvest, 
succeed each other; similar causes everywhere produce similar 
effects; the same series of things is continually repeated; as 
Solomon says, “all things come alike to all.” Fortunes are made 
by industry and perseverance ; nations are raised to eminence by 
the arts and sciences; while, on the contrary, by the neglect of 
these means, both individuals and nations sink into insignificance 
and contempt. There seems, therefore, to be steadiness and 
constancy in the midst of change, and men think they have sufti- 
ciently accounted for every thing by the course of events ; hence 
they have supposed the presence of a fatality which establishes 
this uniform order. This uniformity, however, is very far from 
disparaging the moral government of God; so far from its beine 
a blemish or objection, it is a very great excellence, for if the 
seasons were constantly changing, every day and every moment 
bringing different things to our view, wisdom would be utterly 
useless; we should always be in a state of childhood, and nothing 
would remain but to commit ourselves to a dark and headlone 
torrent. It is evident that the regular succession of the seasons 
1s a very great proof of divine wisdom and goodness, and from 
noticing these and similar circumstances of cause and effect, all 
practical wisdom springs; so that the extension of our observa- 
tion is the extension of our knowledge: “Whoso is wise, and 
will observe these things, even they shall understand the loving 
kindness of the Lord.” 

Fourthly : The government of God is obscured by the great 
prevalence of vice and disorder, misery and injustice, that are in 
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tne world. We are ready to suppose that, if the Divine Being 
governed the world, there would not be so many good examples 
neglected, so many benefits ill requited, so many crimes in high 
stations, so much oppressed virtue in low and miserable condi- 
tions. This is an argument which would not admit of a satisfac- 
tory answer, were it not for a divine revelation, that “ God will 
judge the world in righteousness, and render to every man ac- 
cording to his work”—punishing the wicked and rewarding the 
good. Were this the ultimate state of man, and that the perfec- 
tions of God were not such as we suppose them to be, it would 
lead us, as the heathen did, to erect gods like unto ourselves. 
But when we are told by revelation that this world is but a pre- 
paratory state, that we are here but a short time, that every one 
is hastening to an “account for the deeds done in the body,” this 
difficulty vanishes, and, “though clouds and darkness are round 
about him,” righteousness and judgment are the invariable hab- 
itations of histhrone. Notwithstanding these appearances which 
obscure the providence of God, it often makes itself conspicuous 
in the midst of them all. When we have allowed to human 
agency, to human wisdom, and human power, a large circle of 
events imputed to nothing else, we see the Divine Wisdom fre- . 
quently disencumber itself from all communication with second 
causes, and stretch itself out in the face of all men, in defeating 
and confounding the plans of human wisdom in the failure of the 
deepest schemes. How impossible, indeed, is it frequently to 
know that the wisest plans of men will take effect, because supe- 
rior talents, or assiduity, or superior means of success, may be 
unexpectedly opposed to them; and how frequently events take 
quite a different turn from what the wisest persons ever foresaw 
or imagined. Battles are fought and determined by the slightest 
accident ; the mistake of a word of command, or a wrong impres- 
sion, or a sudden panic, that cannot be accounted for. The hea- 
then world, conscious of this uncertainty, supposed a deity who 
delighted in change, that took a pleasure in sporting with the 
calamities of mankind; but the change in the order of events, 
which they called chance, is either the power of an Omnipotent 
Being, or nothing at all. On all those occasions, and others that 
might be enumerated, the happiness of man is affected by means 
entirely out of his own power, and how extremely numerous are 
such instances, the smallest attention must convince us. Human 
skill and industry produce much by the intervention of second 
causes; but there is a higher power on which success is de- 

endant. For instance: the skill of man frames and builds ships, 
and they are launched on their voyage, but whether they are 
brought back in safety, or scattered by the gale, or become a 
prize to the enemy, depends upon Him whom “the winds and 
the waves obey.” ' 

Again, we see nations forming and assembling fleets; they 
depart, but wether they return with ignominy or success, or 
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supply the enemy with resources, or are sunk in the mighty deep, 
depends upon Him “ who commandeth and raiseth the stormy 
wind, which lifteth up the waves of the sea, who maketh the 
storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are still.” He frequently 
shuts up every avenue, and closes every hand but his own, that 
his power and wisdom may appear conspicuous. 

Again, with respect to plenty or the fruitfulness of the seasons, 
his hand is necessary. We sometimes find there is a power 
which mocks and disappoints the hopes of man, and that can fill 
a whole nation with dismay. The bhusbandman casts his seed 
into the ground; but if the Lord pleases, he sends either cold or 
heat, or withholds the rain that should temper the earth, and 
whole nations are reduced-to famine and misery. Again, whether 
as to health or sickness, how evident it is that we are dependant 
upon an infinite power. In one season general health prevails, 
so that every climate is equally salubrious; at another season 
there may be the element of death in a raging pestilence. He 
can awake “ the pestilence that walketh in darkness, or the de- 
struction that wasteth at noonday.” He causes happiness and 
misery, that lie quite out of human reach. There is a secret 
spring which needs only to be touched by the finger of Omnipo- 
tence ; so that the consideration of all these things unite to lead 
us to the consequence asserted in our text: © The Lord reign- 
eth; let the earth rejoice, and the multitude of isles be glad 
thereof.” 

We may observe, again, that there are many remarkable deliv- 
erances God works out for his servants, in order to make bare 
the interposition of Providence, and to show to his enemies that 
there is a “God that judgeth in the earth.” He writes deep 
moral lessons from the events of history, so that the history of 
the Church and the world is the history of Providence. Even in 
these later times, the conduct of God has been such as to make 
it exceedingly manifest that ‘the Lord reigneth ;” so much so, 
that it cannot fail to lead every one to confess that it is “the 
finger of God.” In former times many tyrants were united 
against the cause of God. There was a Nero, a Trajan, a Domi- 
tian, a Diocletian, monsters of iniquity,* who associated every 
form of persecution and cruelty, so that the Church was deluged 
with the blood of Christian martyrs, and all flesh failed before 
them; but sooner than the cause of Christianity should fail, God 
was pleased suddenly to change the scene, by placing a Christan 
emperor on the throne, and armed that very throne with universal 
power to protect that which it was formerly employed to destroy, 
How evident was this truth, that “the Lord reigneth!” 

Again, when, after the celebrated Diet of Worms, the ban of 
the empire was published against Luther through all parts of 
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Christendom, supported by all the policy and pride of Rome, 
aided by all the civil power of the world, how impossible did it 
appear that the great Reformer should be delivered from the 
hand of his enemies—every avenue of escape shut against him, 
the whole civilized world armed in opposition to an obscure 
monk—yet God prepared a retreat from whence Luther sent 
forth books for the encouragement of his disciples and the ad- 
vancement of the glorious cause of the Reformation. 

And what, my brethren, can account for the existence of the 
Church itself through so many ages? What could have guided 
this little bark, scarcely visible on the ocean? What guarded or 
preserved it but the hand of God, “which taketh away the speech 
of the trusty, which maketh diviners mad, and wise men foolish, 
and bringeth the counsel of the wicked to naught? who strait- 
eneth the nations and enlargeth them again?’ Permit me to 
mention some of those events which God foretold, and has ful- 
filled, and which are distinctly recorded in the Scriptures. Though 
the truth of the histories in the word of God may be required to 
be supported by other evidence, yet, when we see coming to pass 
before our own eyes those secret events contained in it, they be- 
come the history of Providence, for there is scarcely any revolu- 
tion in the Church or the world, but there is some prediction to 
be found of it in the sacred book. 

We find in the word of God a sketch of those leading events 
which the Divine Being has thought fit to bring to pass, such as 
the downfall of all empires and kingdoms in Europe and the 
world, which is there clearly revealed. Infidelity, we are sure, 
never had such a source from whence to derive its weapons of 
defence; but the truth of the sacred record flasbes, like light- 
ning, through these successive events, or as the sun at the ap- 
proach of day, confirming this experimental truth, “the Lord 
reigneth.” It is putting his own seal to the truth of his own 
word. It is a providence that is not active at one time and asleep 
at another, but which takes away our notice from second causes, 
to lift up the veil, and display his own almighty arm, in order to 
make himself manifest. ; 

In this light, we may consider prophecy and miracles as so 
many proofs of natural religion, and also as establishing that 
which is not their primary intention. Thus natural religion aids 
the triumph of Christianity, to the astonishment and confusion of 
its enemies. ‘ 

These are views of our religion, my brethren, that we cannot 
too often meditate upon, as we are very often required to con- 
template some sensible proofs of the divine government for the 
encouragement of our own hearts; for there is nothing of which 
we are more in danger, in the hurry of human concerns and the 
tumult of human passions, than to forget this truth, “the Lord 
reigneth.” ' This we must frequently do in order to fie us to 
hope and to fear, that we may rejoice and be glad, and never 
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despair, as though no superior power reigned. Let us, therefore, fre- 
quently reflect on the evidence that we derive from miracles, and from 
prophecies in their fulfilment, that “ the Lord reigneth.” ? 

Lastly, the abundant source of consolation which this truth furnish- 
es. It affords three sources of consolation. 

First. It gratifies and consoles the best feelings of the human heart. 
And what are these but compassion for the afflicted, pity for the poor 
and oppressed, a virtuous indignation at all injustice and violence, a 
tender concern for the Divine honour, a devout sorrow to discover any 
who are enemies to the best of Beings, to see his authority despised, 
his laws trodden under foot? But these feelings meet with very im- 
perfect gratification in the indulgence of any hope of redress by hu- 
man governments. There are innumerable oppressions which they 
cannot or will not correct. ‘There are constantly recurring instances 
of violence and injustice which no human law has sufficient precision 
to define, much less sufficient energy to punish. This makes out a 
reason for the good man to be in love with justice and rectitude, and 
he is consoled with the thought that God, “the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords, reigneth ;” that he executeth “righteousness and judg- 
ment for all that are oppressed.” 

A good man sees, in many instances, the wicked triumphant ; “ he 
looks for judgment, but beholds oppression ; for righteousness, but be- 
holds a cry.” Even in this Christian country he sees many crimes 
sanctioned by law. He knows there are multitudes of unhappy be- 
ings carried away captives from their homes and native country, load- 
ed with chains, into slavery.* Though he were to entreat with strong 
cries and tears, he cannot stop this inhuman traffic, nor can he bring 
those audacious criminals to his bar ; but he can look unto that “ Lord 
who reigneth,” and his virtuous indignation is sustained. He looks 
to that day when every one will gather blackness at the voice of Om- 
nipotence calling for judgment, when he will afford to the oppressed 
a hearing for their complaints of justice perverted and laws trampled 
upon; and when his enemies will be put to silence. In that day 
when the “ father of the fatherless, and the husband of the widow,” 
will avenge their cause—for that time will come—the heavens will 
awaken into pity for the afflictions and oppressions they have endured. 

Secondly. The doctrine of our text—the dominion of God—furnish- 
es an assurance of the final happiness of the just. This is a most 
reasonable cause for satisfaction amid all the discouragements and af- 
flictions of this life. By the just, 1 do not mean those that are satis- 
fied with the superficial honours and possessions of this world, in the 
possession of mere morality, or nominal Christianity ; but those who 
are truly devoted to the fear and love of God, making it their great 
care and concern to please him, who tremble at his word, who revere 
his majesty, and do his wil] ; and though “all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, shall pass 
away, they shall abide forever.” ; 

How is it possible, my brethren, that those who do the will of God 
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should utterly fail? How is it possible, when the Father, the uni- 
versal Ruler, has once enlisted them into his service, whose commands 
they obey, whose friendship is their solace, and who has all other be- 
ings in his hands and under his control?’ How is it possible but that 
they should triumph? For he hath said, “The mountains shall depart, 
and the hills be removed, but my kindness shall not depart from thee, 
neither shall the covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord 
that hath mercy on thee.” In human governments, a wide distinction 
is made between enemies and friends. They are accustomed to make 
a great difference between those who are faithfully attached to them, 
and those who are secretly or openly disaffected. Can you suppose 
that the Lord, the righteous Judge, will make no distinction between 
“him that serveth him, and him that serveth him not?” Between 
“him that feareth, and him that loveth an oath 2” 

A good man, my brethren, knows “ that he will return, and discern 
between the righteous and the wicked ;” that he will put between them 
a lasting distinction : “ For they shall be mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, 
in that day when I make up my jewels, and I will spare them as a man 
spareth his own son that serveth him.” Yes, “then shall the righ- 
teous shine forth as the stars in the firmament of heaven, forever and 
ever.” Then, apart from this earth, placed under the immediate 
smiles of their Father, united to Jesus Christ as their elder brother, 
placed before the throne of God and the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands; crying, “ with a loud voice, saying, 
salvation to our God, which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb 
forever and ever.” Yes, my brethren, this is the great support of 
true piety; this glorious truth deeply impresses the hearts of true 
Christians ; this keeps them steady to their purpose, and arms them 
against persecution and the fear of death ; for they know that if God 
be Lord, they are not bound by the narrow limits of time or death; 
they have a possession and riches, bounded by nothing but the limits 
of eternity and the infinity of God. 

Lastly, this subject furnishes the strongest assurance of the perpe- 
tuity, the enlargement, and prosperity of the Church of God in the 
world, which, next to the salvation of his own soul, is the first desire 
of a good man to see; when the will of God “shall be done on earth 
as it is in heayen;” to see that kingdom which Jesus Christ has fore- 
told, and which is written in prophecy, established in the earth. We 
have seen some beginnings of this glorious day. Its dominion and 
perpetuity was first in the Saviour’s heart, and occupied a chief part 
of his attention when on earth. ‘To establish no other kingdom did 
God manifest himself to men: “ For thus saith the Lord of Hosts, Yet 
once it is a little while, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, 
and the dry land, and I will shake all nations, and the desire of all 
nations shall come.” For what purpose but this was the Roman pow- 
er, which shadowed the earth, removed, and no notice taken of it but 
in the word of God? But the desire of all nations was to come, even 
the Messenger of his covenant, and God has given him the heathen 
for his inheritance, and all people are to serve and obey him. Earth 
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is to be turned into a nursery for heaven, a nursery for his kingdom, 
which every Christian has at heart. For we are assured by the word 
of God that it is his design this kingdom should be established, that it 
has been given to Jesus Christ in prophecy ; and “ hath he said, and 
will he not do it, or hath he spoken, and will he not make it good ?” 
It is true, you see appearances dark and untoward, you see errors and 
wickedness every where prevail, but he has the “ hearts of all men in 
his hands, and turneth them whithersoever he pleases.” - He can di- 
vert the counsels of princes, even as streams of water. He causes 
thrones to fall, and sets them up again; he “enlarges the nations, 
and straitens them again,” and makes all creatures to submit to his 
hands. We are assured that religion will finally prevail, the wicked- 
ness of the wicked will come to an end, God shall establish the just, 
and the Church of God “ shall arise and shine.” 

Let those, my brethren, who are attached to the cause of Christ, 
rejoice that ‘the Lord reigneth ;” and since all events are at his dis- 
posal, let us lift up our voice, and give him no rest “ till he establish, 
and till he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” ‘ For Zion’s sake 
T will not hold my peace, for Jerusalem’s sake I will not keep silence ;” 
let us pray that he would “ rend the heavens and come down, that the 
mountains might flow down at the presence of the Lord of the whole 
earth,” at the presence of that Spirit which first animated the universe, 
and which rested upon the apostles of his blessed gospel; for the 
residue of the Spirit is with him. ‘“ His armis not shortened that he 
cannot save, nor his ear heavy that he cannot hear.” 

Finally, my brethren, let each of us see to it that we love him, and 
serve him, and seek an interest in his favour. “ Let the Lord reign, 
let the earth tremble :” these words bear a different aspect to the righ- 
teous and to the wicked. “The Lord reigneth,” they must perish. 
“The Lord reigneth,” therefore piety is the highest wisdom, folly and 
vice the greatest madness ; for it is madness to expect to succeed, or 
to be happy, in spite of him. 

Look forward, my brethren, to those realms of glory and happiness 
prepared for those that love and serve him; “ for eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
cote what God hath prepared for those that love him,” and wait for 

im. 
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XIV. 
TRUST IN GOD, THE SUPPORT OF CHRISTIANS.* 


1 Tiwotny, iv., 10: Therefore we both labour and suffer reproach ; 
because we trust in the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, 
especially of them that believe.” 


(Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday evening, Feb. 5, 1829, preparatory to the Lord’s Supper.] 


Normine is more powerful on the mind, in exciting pious de- 
sires, than the remembrance of the examples of those who, after 
a life of holy exertions, have received the stamp of immortality. 
Pre-eminent among these are the apostles of the Lamb, to whom 
we are indebted for all the light which we possess in reference 
to the mysteries of the gospel; and, among the apostles, pre- 
eminent is Paul. He is here addressing Timothy, whom he ex- 
horts to set aside “ profane and old wives’ fables” (the Gnostic 
doctrines concerning demons), and to “exercise himself in god- 
Jiness,” in true piety ; for “ godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
zome.” He then adds the stimulus of his own example, and re- 
minds Timothy of the course of labours and sufferings which he 
had himself pursued, and of the ground by which he had been 
sustained in that course. ‘“ Therefore we both labour, and suffer 
reproach ; because we trust in the living God, who is the Saviour 
of all men, especially of them that believe.” 

I. The course pursued by the apostle and his brethren was one 
of labours and sufferings. 

His own labours are recorded in the Acts; they were greater 
and more varied than those of any other apostle. In addition to 
the work of the ministry, he laboured with his own hands, in or- 
der that he might be able to preach the gospel gratuitously. It 
is almost incredible that any one man could have done all that 
he did. 

Besides labouring, he suffered reproach. The Jews were en- 
raged against him for his opposition to their law, and his 
preaching to the Gentiles; they reproached him as an apostate, 
who had reversed his former steps. He was reproached at the 
same time by the Gentiles, whose apostle he peculiarly became. 
The philosophers at Athens ridiculed him, saying, “ What will 
this babbler say ?’ To minds of such a character as his, reproach, 
accumulated from both these parties, must have been even more 
painful than bodily suffering. z 

Thus he lived in an element of reproach; contempt followed 
hirn wherever he went: he was held up as a disturber of the or- 
der of society. All this arose from the holy nature of that gos- 
pel which he preached, and which came into counteraction with 
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worldly interests and passions. There seems to be a peculiar 
hardship in suffering reproach for well-doing: but he regarded it 
as an honour conferred in the service of God. If we must be 
reproached, let us not, my brethren, be reproached for evil-doing, 
but for well-doing: let us not have conscience against us, exas- 
perating our sufferings, but secure in our conscious integrity an 
adamantine guard. 

II. What it was that sustained the apostle and his-brethren in 
the course which they pursued: it was the principle of confi- 
dence in God. ‘ We trust in the living God, who is the Saviour 
of all men, especially of them that believe.” 

1. God is here regarded as “ the living God ;” that is, the true 
God, as distinguished from dumb and lifeless idols, described by 
the Psalmist as “ having eyes that see not, ears that hear not, 
mouths that speak not, feet that walk not.” God appeals to this 
distinction when He says, “ As I live.” This suggests the idea 
of the infinite perfection of the Deity, and, consequently, His 
ability to protect His servants. 

2. As “the Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe.” 

(1.) “ The Saviour of all men.” His mercies are over all His 
creatures: His power sustains and supplies even the evil, even 
the vessels of wrath, that fit themselves for destruction. His 
goodness prevails above His justice: He preserves men from 
death ; renews their youth and health after sickness; it is of His 
mercies that we are not consumed. ° 

(2.) But in a far higher sense He is “ the Saviour of those that 
believe.” He saves them from consequences far more awful than 
any temporal calamities. He sent His Son to save them from 
guilt, from an evil world, from the wrath to come: He prepares 
them by His grace for eternal glory. Wherever men believe the 
gospel, there God is reconciled to sinners; they are no longer 
strangers, but subjects of His heavenly kingdom; He delights to 
do them good ; He rejoices over them with singing ; He rests in 
His love of them! 

Now from the first of these views, we infer that the power of 
God is pledged to assist His servants to do His will, and execute 
His commission ; and, in whatever we do in obedience to God’s 
will, we have reason to depend on the support of Him who has 
ordered it to be done. Whoever is standing fast in His warfare 
and doing His service, may confidently cast himself upon His 
care ; he is doing the will of the “ living God.” 

And, in the next place, this may be especially applied to that 
part of God’s will in which His glory is most concerned. In the 
gospel it is that the honour of God is most of all concerned ; 
men are to be saved by believing the gospel ; therefore, we ma 
be confident that God will help them in all that relates to the 
success of the gospel: “He is the Saviour especially of them 
that believe. God has only one great work on earth, and that 
is the manifestation of His will and glory by Jesus Christ. “Let 
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Thy work appear to Thy servants, and Thy glory to their chil- 
dren !”* (Psalm xc.) He who has given His Son, He who gives 
His Spirit, will surely confirm His work, for which both are 
given. ‘He that spared not His own Son, will freely give all 
things” requisite to the success of that Church which His Son 
died to obtain. 

_ Besides which, He has reserved, for those who believe, man- 
sions in heaven ; reserved for them an inheritance, which can be 
attained only by their being preserved unto it. He who has ap- 
pointed the end, will not withhold the means; He will enable us 
to walk towards glory, to walk in the steps of Christ, to over- 
come as Christ overcame ; having appointed glory, He will give 
grace also; grace here being the preparation for glory hereafter: 
‘** He who has begun a good work in us, will perform it unto the 
day of His coming.” If we have only satisfactory evidence of 
our conversion to the Lord, we may rest assured that He will do 
for us all that is needed for our final salvation. 

III. As improvements of this subject, observe, 

1. How highly we should value that gospel which the apostles 
preached amid so much labour and suffering! Consider how 
much the gospel cost its first disciples, and how dearly, there- 
fore, we should prize it! When David knew that the water 
offered to him had cost the life of those who obtained it, he re- 
fused to taste it, because it was the price of blood. And the 
apostles loved not their very lives, that they might send the gos- 
pel tous! But they knew what they did; they had counted the 
cost ; they did not repent of the sacrifice. Hold fast, then, the 
truth which they have transmitted! Never think it of little mo- 
ment what you believe—content with merely what you do! 
Never indulge the vain conceit that, if our conduct is consistent, 
it matters little what is our faith. Good works are doubtless 
necessary ; but, to be good works, they must proceed from right 
principles. The great design of Jesus Christ is to justify and to 
sanctify His people: all depends upon that turning-point, the 
justification of a sinner before God ; and this can be only by faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. He came, at the same time, to purify 
for Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works; to make 
us partakers of His holiness and of His Spirit. Unless this great 
design of the gospel be accomplished in us, it has left us where 
it found us, ‘dead in trespasses and sins!” Hold fast these 
vital points, in which all true Christians unite. 

2. Imitate the apostles in their course of labours and sufferings. 
Be “fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” The circumstances of 
Christians may vary; but the grand principle of piety never 
changes. If we are true Christians, we shall fight the good fight 
of faith; we shall suffer for the sake of God, and die daily. It is 
not necessary that we should be apostles or ministers; but we 
must prefer Christ to the world; we must carry our religion Into 

* This had been the text of the last preceding sacramental lecture. See Ser. XIX. in this vol 
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all the details of life, and let it influence every part of our buman 
agency. Our piety must not be contined to the closet or the 
place of worship; in all things we must “ exercise ourselves 
unto godliness.” ens 

3. And, lastly, as the apostles were supported by trusting in 
the living God, so shall we also be, if we follow their example. 
if we trust in God, His favour will be our joy ; if not, His comforts 
will fail us.. But let us not mistake the nature of this trust. In 
proportion as we depart from God, and suffer our hands to relax 
in His service; in proportion as we neglect the means of grace, 
or perform our devotions in a careless or perfunctory manner, 
our trust in God will be debilitated, our comfort will be clouded. 
Beware, my dear brethren, lest your trust in God be a dangerous 
presumption! For any one to trust in God while he goes on in 
sin, is awfully to deceive himself. We must cleave to the Lord, 
if we would rightly trust in Him; we must walk in the light of 
purity, if we would have fellowship with the Father and His Son ; 
and then, in a very little time, we shall see the end of such a 
course! If we tread in the steps of the apostles, we shall be 
made partakers of their reward ; we shall lose all remembrance 
of any light affliction, which is but for a moment, and shall only 
be amazed at our folly in not having had more respect to the rec- 
ompense of eternity. The apostles do not now repent of their 
labours and sufferings. Let us walk nearer to God, and seek, by 
patient perseverance, for glory, honour, and immortality ; let us 
be followers of those who, through faith and patience, now in- 
herit the promises ; for to such, and such only, God will give 
everlasting life! 


POR 
GOD THE PORTION OF THE SOUL.* 


LamMENTATIONS, ili., 24: The Lord is my portion, saith my soul ; 
therefore will I hope in him. 


Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, June 29, 1828.} 


Tue book of Lamentations contains the mourning of Jeremiah over 
the desolation of Jerusalem and the captivity of Judah. He has been 
called the weeping prophet, and he proves himself as much a devoted 
patriot as he was a distinguished prophet of the Most High; he be- 
wailed the calamities of his country, which he could not repair. Yet 
amid his griefs, he expresses the consolations of piety; a devout mind, 
even in the severest distresses, will find something on which to ie 
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pose with hope, something to awaken gratitude. Thus the prophet 
recollects, “It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, be- 
cause His compassions fail not; they are new every morning ; great 
is Thy faithfulness.” And then, in the text, he adds, “The Lord is 
my portion, saith my soul; therefore will I hope in Him.” In these 
words he probably speaks not so much in his own character as in 
that of the Church of God ; he represents the devout part of the Jews. 
In considering these words, I shall direct your attention, first, to their 
general import, and then to those properties of the Divine nature and 
character which make God the portion of His people. 

I. A “portion,” as the word is here employed, denotes whatever 
constitutes the stable and permanent source of our chief enjoyment, 
as»distinguished from an occasional and transient benefit. That 
which provides for the appetites and passions of an individual may 
be called his worldly portion. The prophet rests in God as his por- 
tion; places on God his expectation of good; concentrates all: his 
hopes and affections, all the sentiments of confidence and compla- 
cence, on Him, and on Him alone. Other beings might administer 
to his relief, but God alone could supply his supreme good. © This is 
what the wisdom of man so long inquired after in vain; the more 
thoughtful heathens wearied themselves in the search of the Supreme 
Good of man. Revelation has set this question forever at rest, leav- 
ing not the shadow of a doubt where this treasure is to be sought, 
namely, in God, and in His favour, 

In a “ portion,” two qualities are requisite : protection from evil, and 
supply of good; it should be a shield to defend, and a sun to bless 
us: and “the Lord God is a sun and a shield; He will give grace 
and glory, and no good thing will He withhold.” If every evil can 
be averted, every blessing afforded, it is a perfect portion; nothing 
more can be desired; every requisition of the mind is included here. 
But these two qualities are found only in God: He alone has infinite 
power to protect, infinite fulness to provide. 

The words of the prophet imply that he had chosen this portion. 
“The Lord is my portion, saith my soul.” Though God alone is fit 
to be the portion of any of His creatures, He is not such to any, un- 
less they choose Him. ‘Till He is fixed upon as such, and preferred 
to all besides, we have no part or lot in His favour and perfection. 
All that choose this Divine portion, first entertain such notions of His 
character, His administration, and their own need of His favour, as 
determine their choice of none beside. And when this choice is made, 
it is made with the whole heart; all the activity of the mind, all the 
powers of our nature, are well employed here: he that has turned to 
the Lord often retraces the course he has been led, often reflects with 
delight on the choice he has made ; he never thinks of regretting it ; 
the more experience of it he obtains, the more his satisfaction in it 1s 
confirmed ; that this is his portion, his soul saith it; the only anxiety 
with him on the subject is, whether he has been sincere and cordial 
in making such an election: it never enters into his thoughts to doubt 
the propriety and wisdom of his choice : the consciousness of having 
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such a portion illuminates the future, while it cheers the present ; the 
most enlarged and comprehensive expectations are justified by it; 
“therefore,” says the prophet, “ will I hope in Him.” maar 

II. In the next place, we are to consider those qualities in the Di- 
vine Being which recommend Him to us as our portion, and abun- 
dantly justify the choice which His people have made. 

1. ‘That only is fit to be the portion of any rational being which is 
cengenial with the nature of the mind. ‘There must be some affinity, 
some correspondence, between the object fixed on as the source of 
good, and the constitution and genius of the person who makes the 
choice. Now man is an incarnate spirit; he is not corporeal alone ; 
he has a mind also; and this, confessedly, is the higher part of his 
nature. We have gratifications which belong to our imbodied state, 
but which are not suited to our soul. As “there is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty has given him understanding,” 
reason and truth are required for his immortal part. That which is 
not fitted for his thinking powers can never be the portion of a think- 
ing being. And, as we are spiritual, nothing that is not such can be 
our real good. The benefits and gifts of Providence are not suffi- 
cient; the Divine Being Himself is required to satisfy the desires of 
His people: they see that in His nature and character which alone 
ean fill their souls. Many covet His favour, not Himself: they wish 
for such an interest in His favour as they are conscious is necessary 
to their safety, or such as may put them in possession of the creature : 
thus God is made an instrument for obtaining His own creatures! 
made, as it were, to lend His omnipotence for the very purpose of 
setting Himself aside! of substituting broken cisterns for the fountain 
of living waters! But the sincerely pious desire the communications 
of His holiness and love, as what alone can make them truly blessed. 
And, till we have such feelings and desires, we are strangers to the 
first element of the true knowledge of God. 

2. The portion which we want must be one that can make us per- 
fectly happy. Such is the vastness of the human mind, so immense 
the ardour of our affections, and the excursiveness of our imagination, 
that no creature can ever bestow our proper happiness. Man is always 
progressive ; always figuring to himself new objects of hope and en- 
joyment: seeking after something beyond what he has grasped; the 
horizon is ever widening before him; and every new discovery only 
renders him capable of harassing himself with the pursuit of new 
possibilities of good. ‘This is the law impressed on a never-dying 
spirit. Give a man all the world, he will not be satisfied ; “the eye 
is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing ;” the passions 
of sensuality, avarice, or ambition, are never satisfied by indulgence. 
But the Divine Being opens a field of joy in which we may expatiate 
to all eternity ! for He is the original of all good ; never can we ex- 
haust the pleasures that arise from His power, directed by His good- 
ness ; pleasures which must satisfy every desire. In Him there is 
a scope for the widest excursions of the mind, the highest elevations 
of thought and feeling: in His favour and friendship there are un- 
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known possibilities of bliss ; “ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nei- 
ther have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them thatlove Him.” “ He is the dwelling-place” of all 
His people in all ages: there is room in Him for all. He who sup- 
plies all with natural good here below, fills, at the same time, all the 
heavenly beings with the eternal effluxes of His light, and love, and 
joy! He is an immense, and therefore an adequate good to all. 

3. A portion must be not only valuable in itself, but communicable 
tous. Many things may be admired which are not communicable ; 
they may be fit for others, yet not fit for us. But God is infinitely 
communicable : He has the disposition, and He has the power, to 
disclose Himself, to approximate Himself to His creatures. We all 
know how much man acts upon man; how mind influences mind ; 
how we are affected even by a look, and, much more, by the inter- 
course of others ; how we are always either adding to, or diminishing 
from, the happiness of those around us, by the common powers of our 
nature. But the Creator and Father of our spirits has access to all the 
recesses of our minds. Jesus Christ said, “If a man love Me, he 
will keep My commands, and My Father will love him, and I will 
come and manifest Myself unto him; and We will come and make 
Our abode with him.” Do not conceive of the Divine Being as re- 
siding apart, the object of remote speculation ; no, my brethren! He 
takes possession of the heart; He fills the understanding with holy 
light; He says of the devout soul, “ This is My rest, for I have de- 
light therein.” ‘ Thus saith the High and Lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity: | dwell in the holy place ; with him also that is of an humble 
spirit; to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of 
the contrite ones.” “The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
Him: He manifests Himself to them as He does not unto the world.” 
Religion may begin in fear ; but, as it advances, you will feel God to 
be the portion of your soul, and be able to say, “ Whom have I in 
heaven but Thee ? and there is none on earth I desire beside Thee.” 
And, after all, the utmost that believers experience here of Divine 
comfort is, they know, but the merest scantling of what is reserved 
for a higher state. They lose themselves in the anticipations of hope : 
assured that there is no sort of proportion between their present satis- 
factions and those that await them in heaven. ‘Those who speculated 
on the Divine Being by the light of reason, never thought of appro- 
priating Him as a portion ; this is the wisdom of the Church, and this 
the privilege of the saints! 

4. A portion must be something present with us, something that 
we can bear about with us, and use whenever we desire. The safest 
haven is unavailing to him who is divided from it by tempestuous 
waves, and may be swept away in shipwreck before he can attain It. 
The best and wisest friend is of no avail to us, if we are separated 
from his counsel and comfort at the moment of need. We want a 
portion that may be always with us. And such a portion is God! 
His presence is always near; “ He is not a God afar off, but a God 
that is nigh!” His ear is always open to hear, His hand always 
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stretched out to save us. He is a very present help in time of trou. 
ble—a very present help! His presence is not, like that of our hu- 
man friends, confined to place ; it may be every where enjoyed, and 
by all. As the stars, in consequence of their magnitude and eleva- 
‘tion, are seen alike in places the most distant from each other, so 
God is the same to all His people ; His presence is equally enjoyed 
by them in every scene. 

5. That which is worthy to be. our portion should be-something un- 
changeable in its nature, not exposed to uncertain fluctuations. All 
things around us change : “all flesh is-as grass ;” ail our human en- 
joyments vary from year to year; nothing continues long as it was ; 
we are always losing some objects and gaining others ; and one part 
of our life presents a perfect contrast to another. The boy despises 
the amusements of the little child, the man those of the boy, and old 
age looks back with indifference on what so deeply engaged the prime 
of manhood. ‘The beautiful scenes of nature which we now behold 
will soon be changed, and summer give place to wintry cold and 
gloom. “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.”- “The world passes 
away, and the lust thereof :” all things, like the waves of the ocean, 
are in a perpetual flux and reflux ; and where we expected most, we 
are often most disappointed. But God is the same now as in all past 
generations : “I am the Lord, I change not; therefore ye sons of Ja- 
cob are not consumed.” Around Him, as the only fixed point, all 
creatures are ever changing and revolving, rising in creation, or fall- 
ing in destruction ; while He alone is imperishable amid all revolu- 
tions; and Jesus Christ, in whom He manifests Himself as the Sav- 
iour of them that believe, “is the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever.” 

6. Lastly, a portion, to be perfect, must be eternal in its duration, 
capable of surviving every chance. Here the difference between God 
and all beside must be strikingly apparent to all. He that builds his 
hopes on God, builds on a Rock, the Rock of ages, that can never 
pass away. “The Eternal God is his refuge, the everlasting arms are 
his support.” 

7. And, once more, let me remind you, that in choosing God for 
our portion, we return to our ancient course, we reclaim and re-enjoy 
our original inheritance: “ Return unto thy rest, O my soul!” In 
calling us to fix our heart upon Himself, our heavenly Father only 
calls us back from our vain wanderings to our proper home ; He only 
invites us, “as sheep that were going astray, to return to the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of our souls.” All that depart from God are doomed 
to chase shadows; to wander on in vain agitation and desire, without 
any real advance towards the object in view ; like a person in a dream 
that imagines himself always going forward, though he never moves. 
The Divine Being will abandon the creature that forsakes Himself to 
barrenness, disappointment, and remorse ; He will darken the heaven 
above him, and seal up the springs of life and peace from his taste : 
“All that are far from Thee shall perish” (Psalm Ixxiii.), When de- 
parted from God, you are lifted off from the centre of your being 
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And this restlessness of nature, this wretchedness to which you be- 
come a prey, this constant and vain effort to forget yourself in the 
pursuit of vanities, is only an indication of your fallen grandeur; a 
memento of your proper portion. 


By way of a brief improvement of the subject: in the first place, 
let those be congratulated whose soul can say, with the prophet’s, 
“The Lord is my portion; I will hope in Him.” Who are the 
“blessed indeed,” but those who are thus blessed in the “ Only 
Blessed God?” Happy you! if such is your character and choice: 
‘‘ Happy art thou, O Israel ; who is like unto thee, O people saved 
by the Lord, who is the shield of thy strength, and the sword of thine 
excellency ; and thine enemies shall be found liars unto thee!” Life 
and death, things present and to come, all forms of creation, must con- 
duce to your happiness ; for God, who is yours, is “ above all, and 
through all, and in all:” and, in having Him, you have perfect se- 
curity of possessing all things. You will bless the means, though 
perhaps of a painful kind, the minister or instrument, that first led you 
to God. Cleave, then, to your divine portion ! let it never be suspect. 
ed, by any symptoms of decline from this, that you have detected an 
error in your choice ; that you have repented of a repentance never to 
be repented of! Continue to love Him, and He will come to you, and 
manifest Himself to you more and more. Should death overtake you, 
to die will be your gain: you will depart to be with Christ: “ absent 
from the body, you will be present with the Lord ;” you will exchange 
the vanities of time for the realities of glory: for “all things are 
yours !” 

2. But there are others who have not made this choice : they may 
not have determinately refused it, but they have never seriously 
chosen this good part. And what can they expect, who have no 
relish for the friendship of God; who prefer any other object to 
Himself ; who practically say to the Almighty, in the spirit of their 
daily conduct, “ Depart from us, for we desire not the knowledge of 
Thy ways?” Must there not be a congeniality formed between the 
heart and God, a susceptibility of His favour and love, to make us 
happy? Earnestly pray, then, “ that the eyes of your understanding 
may be enlightened, that you may know what is the hope of His 
calling, and what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the 
saints, and what the exceeding greatness of His power in them that 
believe !” 

And, since none can come to Christ except the Father draw him, 
pray that God would draw you to that Saviour who is the way, the 
truth, and the life! Break off all alliance with sin: retire within 

ourself, and ask your soul whether it will not be better for you, to 
all eternity, that you should choose God for your portion! If you 
think you can be safe without an interest in the Divine perfections ; 
if you believe you can be truly and permanently happy without a par- 
ticipation of the Divine fulness, abandon yourself to a life of vanity 
and sense! But if, on the contrary, you are assured by all experi- 
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ence, as well as by the word of God, that you can be secure only in 

. His protection, and satisfied only with his favour, which is better than 
life, give yourself up to Him as His- property ; choose Him as your 
portion, here and for evermore ! 


XVI. 
SEEKING GOD.* 


1 Curon., xxvill., 9: If thou seek him, he will be found of thee; but 
if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off forever. P 


[Preached at Cambridge, January 17, 1802.) 


To find God is the greatest blessing that man can enjoy, for it is 
the great earnest of eternal life, which is, “To know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” More is included in find- 
ing God than persons in general imagine. Were many people in this 
Christian country to be asked if they had found God, they would be 
startled at the question, and exclaim, ‘“ How can it enter into your 
imagination that we have not found him?” But, if we consult the 
dictates of Divine revelation as well as our own experience, we shall 
see that it includes much more than a mere belief in his existence. 
The apostle declares, “By this we know that we know him, if we keep 
his commandments ; and ne that saith he knoweth Him and keepeth not his 
commandments, 1s a liar, and the truth is not in him.” You see that, 
from the manner in which the Apostle John stigmatizes the persons 
he mentions as liars, that an acquaintance with God which is saving, 
must sanctify the heart and refine the passions. It is not, then, so 
common to find God as many persons imagine. Besides, the knowl- 
edge of God is said to be “ hid in Christ,” and we are assured that “ no, 
man knoweth the Father but the Son ; and he to whom the Son shall re- 
veal him.” The language of the Apostle Paul, who was such an adept 
in the school of Christ, is, “God, who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, hath shined into our hearts, to give us the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ Jesus.” When 
the knowledge of God was communicated to Moses, it was veiled ; 
but in Jesus Christ the veil is taken away ; and now, without a veil, 
we behold as in a glass the glory of God, changing us into the same 
image from glory to glory. Itis a transforming and sanctifying knowl- 
edge. The great object of that discovery relates to the stupendous 
plan of man’s redemption, through Jesus Christ. The gift of so inef- 
fable a person shows our immortality, and stamps an unspeakable 
grandeur upon our nature. It manifests the greatness of that love 
from which it proceeds, while the death of Jesus Christ displays the 
malignity of sin, and the purity, the holiness, and the depths of the 
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Divine character. It is not so much intended to discover his natural 
as his moral perfections—his holiness—his justice—his mercy. The 
love of Christ in particular ratified and revealed his mercy ; and by it 
we see the infinite value of all those mercies which are conferred on 
true believers. They who are convinced of their misery and un- 
worthiness, by faith in him receive justification, and are made heirs 
of eternal life. They are brought nigh to God; have peace with 
him ; enter into covenant with him; renounce the dominion of sin 
and concupiscence, and pass their lives in the holy works of righ- 
teousness, having “ fellowship with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ.” From that distance in which they were originally, they are 
brought into nearness to God, and look up to him in the same way as 
an affectionate child regards his parent, whose tenderness and care 
form the chief part of his felicity. While others are speculating 
about religion, these individuals have found, and are enjoying it; 
while others are entertaining themselves with ingenious notions and 
maxims, these are “come to Mount Zion, to the heavenly Jerusalem, to 
an innumerable company of angels, to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and to God the judge 
of all.” By bemg united to Jesus Christ, they have their portion with 
him. Considering this present state as but a journey, they solace 
themselves with portions of his presence and of his Spirit; and thus 
he gives them such manifest tokens of himself that they are imbold- 
ened to look up to the majesty of God, as both His God and their 
God, his Father and their Father: this is to find God. 

We shall consider from these words, First, The necessity of seeking 
God ; Secondly, The manner in which it is to be accomplished. 

If the blessing of finding God is of such importance, as connected 
with the hope of eternal happiness with Him, why are there so few 
persons that will seek it? The answer is easy: because there are so 
few in comparison that are willing to be earnest. The advantages, 
indeed, are infinite ; but they can only be secured by the greatest ar- 
dour in the pursuit. “ If thou criest afier knowledge, and liftest up thy 
voice for understanding ; if thou seekest for her as silver, and searchest 
for her as for hid treasures, then shalt thou understand the fear of the 
Lord, and find’ the knowledge of God.” This assiduous search, my 
brethren, is not common. Conscience will sometimes admonish as to 
the necessity of it, but these impressions soon subside ; or they proceed 
till their efforts become so feeble that men are ready to imagine there 
is nothing but fanaticism in all such pretensions. But the Scripture 
asserts they are attainable. Let none suppose otherwise because he 
has not found them; but let each one ask himself if he has lifted up 
his voice in prayer for their bestowment. We have lost, my breth- 
ren, by the fall, that instinctive and lively sense and influence of God 
which confined our first parents within the limits of duty, and are now 
in a state of-alienation from God. ‘The great design of revelation is 
to bring men back to Him; hence Jesus Christ is the repairer of our 
misery: He speaks “ peace to them that are nigh, and to them thal are 
afar off,” and makes them one with God. He might have manifested 
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himself to the children of men in such glorious light that none could 
have overlooked Him; or He might have concealed himself in such 
darkness that none could have seen Him; but He has chosen a mid- 
dle course. These things, the great things of Christianity, are hid 
from the wise and prudent, and revealed to those who are called, in 
Scripture, babes: “ Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 
If the Divine Being had acted otherwise. it would have infringed upon 
the perfections of His nature ; but He has communicated His majesty 
and His mercy in tempered beams. If He had forced himself upon 
His creatures, he would have infringed upon His majesty ; but He 
has communicated such portions of light as shall guide the serious 
and humble inquirer, and, at the same time, perplex those who want 
a pretext for forgetting Him. As this is the case, real happiness is 
only attainable in consequence of serious inquiry, which begins with 
the conviction of the vanity of every thing else but God. 

We must seek Him humb/y and perseveringly. Prayer is a duty, 
which men were instrueted by the light of reason to receive as such; 
but it was reserved for the gospel of God to show its efficacy. ‘The 
scope of all Scriptural language is, “ Seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened: if ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly Father give good 
things to those who ask Him!” When was prayer ever employed in 
vain? It may not be immediately answered; but those who sin- 
cerely seek after God are in the way to find Him; in the way to 
happiness ; their path is like the shining light, shining brighter and 
brighter to the perfect day. He is to be found by a serious perusal 
of His word ; not merely to become conversant with its histories and 
critical difficulties, but to obtain a guide to eternal life. It is to be 
regarded as a lamp, which God has put up in the firmament of heaven, 
to direct us in the way of peace. ‘ Search the Scriptures” is the in- 
junction of our Lord, “ for they are they which testify of me.” They are 
as a field in which the treasure is hid; and they who read them with 
meekness will be made “ wise unto salvation.” 

Again, an attendance upon all the means of grace is implied by 
seeking God. He has so incorporated the use of means with the 
blessing, as to put it out of the power of the wisest men to determine 
where the one terminates and the other begins. ‘‘ If thou seek Him, 
He will be found of thee ;” but then it must be seriously, humbly, ear- 
nestly, and perseverinely. Seek Him as for hidden treasure ; but hidden 
treasure will never be sought while you suppose you have no need of it. 
It is strange to hear persons speak of the doubts they have respecting 
the Scriptures, while they perhaps never devoted a day to the Serioud 
perusal of them. If the most uninformed person in this assembly lifts 
up his voice in prayer, he will find that peace of mind which passes 
all understanding ; that humble confidence in God, compared to which 
all the wisdom of philosophy is worse than nothing, and vanity. ‘This 
is the only world, my brethren, in which it is probable we shall have 
to seek God. In hell, it will not be necessary to seek after God, for 
there the terrors of his justice and wrath will make Him manifest. 
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In heaven, it will not be necessary to seek Him, for there the beatific 
vision will make Him all in all. Here, it is possible to miss the road 
of happiness, and not find God; but by attending to the still small 
voice of conscience, we shall be led to find Him. This is a state of 
probation : it is possible, then, to miss God, and it is possible to find 
Him. If the great truths cf religion were to appear so manifest as to 
Overcome at once all difficulties, it would not have been so much a 
duty to inquire after Him ; whereas, now He is “ the rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him.” 

Who can comprehend, my brethren, how awful it must be to be 
cast off from God? It is to lose all interest in His power; to lose all 
interest in His wisdom; to be nothing to God, and God to be nothing 
for us; to have Omnipotence engaged against us; to sink into that 
state which cuts off from happiness. You are not conscious how 
much God is now doing for you, while you are forgetting Him; but 
then you will feel your dependance upon God, by losing all those 
springs of blessedness which you now find in Him. There is a pe- 
ried of respite for sinners. He does not immediately cast them off; 
but His purpose is fixed. In the mean time, He waits to be gracious ; 
He furnishes them with a variety of privileges ; He feeds and clothes 
their bodies, as well as feeds their souls; gives them friends, and by 
secret ways guides them through life, and sometimes opens the graves 
for their friends about them, to remind them of immortality. By His 
providence, and by the secret strivings of His Spirit, it is evident, my 
brethren, that He has not cast you off. You young men, He has not 
cast you off forever! He is awakening that compunction for your 
sins which I trust you now feel, which, if attended to, will lead you 
to happiness and to God. If you choose the path of the patriarchs 
and of your pious parents, it will lead you to the heavenly country ; 
but if you forsake Him, He will cast you off forever. “As I live, saith 
the Lord, I will lift up my hands and swear that I will execute ven- 
geance upon mine enemies.” He now waits to be gracious ; but if the 
season is not improved, He will cast you off; He will “ swear in his 
wrath, Ye shall not enter into my rest.” Providence will no longer 
furnish you with its bounties ; the sleep of security will be at an end; 
the vain dance will come to an eternal pause. There will be no 
more vain and dissipated society for you, no skeptical books, no las- 
civious passions to enable you to forget God and forget your misery. 
How awful will it be to “ fall into the hands of the living God!” Yes, 
my brethren, “if you forsake Him, He will cast you off forever.” ‘The 
means of grace will be at an end. ‘There will be no more Sabbaths 
to create a pause amid the hurry of life, and to prepare you for eter- 
nity. There will be no longer any preaching of that word, which, 
instead of softening, has hardened, and made you insensible ; no ex- 
ample of pious parents, no more any attention paid to you, either by 
God or man; because the destinies of all will be fixed, when God 
shall have “ cast you off forever.” The parable respecting the master 
of the house coming to reckon with his servants was intended not so 
much to terrify as to convert us. “ Then shall the King say to them 
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on his left hand, Depart, ye workers of iniquity, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.” Some, we are told, will say, 
“Lord, have we not eaten and drank in thy presence? but he will say, I 
never knew you... . There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth ;” 
for at that awful time, “the last shall be first, and the first shall be 
last.’ Wow dreadful will then be the recollection of those checks 
of conscience which were disregarded, those warnings which were 
deliberately despised, those movements of the Spirit which were re- 
sisted, those parental admonitions which were neglected, when men 
were taking pains, as it were, to break his bonds asunder, and cast 
away his cords from them! Painful recollections at that period will be 
as “the worm that never dies.” It is not, my brethren, that we take 
any pleasure in setting before you these awful truths; it arises from 
the regard we have to your eternal interests; we wish to prove our- 
selves faithful to God. These are the truths of Jesus Christ, which 
He has consecrated by His own lips, in order to divert persons from 
the path of ruin. God may not yet cast you off; but, depend upon it, 
the day will arrive when all who have refused the offers of the gospel 
will be so rejected. He may now determine to withdraw the strivings 
of His Spirit from you. Your path, indeed, may be tranquil, and you 
may have no changes; your riches, and luxuries, and every thing 
about you may put at a distance all serious thoughts of God, anda 
guilty peace may seem to secure you when the awful prediction of 
Jesus Christ shall be realized, “Behold, I come as a thief in the night.” 
You may be saying, Peace, peace—you may be saying you have es- 
caped danger; then your destruction will come suddenly upon you, 
for your security is merely the security of persons lulled into repose, 
and the surprise ultimately occasioned is represented in the words, 
“ T come as a thief in the night.” 

Let each of us remember to seek after God with all our hearts, for 
they alone are happy who have found God, or are seeking Him. As 
to those who deliberately turn their backs upon religion, in spite of 
all the evidences of Christianity, and who deliberately live in a way 
that God condemns—the deeper they reflect, the more they will find 
that, if Jesus Christ tells the truth, they must at last lift up their eyes in 
torment. Delay not, therefore ; we would say to such, “ Now is the 
accepted time.” The offers of the gospel are now made to you. You 
do not know that they will be repeated. None of us know but that 
this may be the last time. Secure the blessings of eternity, and ap- 
ply your hearts unto wisdom. Jesus Christ is saying, “Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock ; if any man hear my voice, let him open the door 
and I will come in to him, and sup with him, and he with me.” Let i 
not receive the grace of Christ in vain, but secure to ourselves that 
title to immortal life, of which neither things present nor things to 
come, of which neither life nor death can deprive us; for what can 
destroy your felicity, if built upon such a secure and immutable found- 
ation? Let such as are seeking God, and have not found immediate 
peace and comfort, go on. While you continue in the serious, perse- 
vering use of praying and reading the Scriptures, by following on you 
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shall know the Lord. Your fears will soon be all dissipated ; for you 
are going to the regions of light, and are quitting the regions of dark- 
ness. While others are pursuing the road to misery, the true Chris- 
tian is rising above his troubles. Jesus Christ has promised that you 
shall overcome: He will secure you by his Spirit, uphold you by his 
hand, and pour unutterable glories upon you above the skies. 

Will you then, my brethren, seek after God, or will you seek your 
all below? What is that honour or wealth for which you are seek- 
ing? If it be riches, then place those riches on high, where you can 
ultimately find them ; but let them be the true riches. Place them in 
Jesus Christ, then you place them as high as God himself; and be- 
fore you can be deprived of them, He must himself undergo a change. 
“ Tf thou seek Him,” then “ He will be found of thee; but if thou for- 
sake Him, he will cast thee off forever.” 


Sve 
PRIVILEGE OF BOLDNESS IN APPROACHING GOD.* 


Hesprews, x., 19-22: Having, therefore, boldness to enter into the ho- 
liest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way which He hath 
consecrated for us, through the veil, that is to say, his flesh ; and hav- 
ing a high-priest over the house of God, let us draw near ; having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with 
pure water. 

[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, eS Oe March 6, 1828, preparatory to the Lord’s 

upper. 

Tux gospel is more glorious than the law: retaining all its advan- 
tages, with a great accession to them, while all its imperfections are 
removed. The dispensations of God, in grace, as well as in provi- 
dence and creation, are successive ; in the gospel He has put the fin- 
ishing hand to the display of his wisdom and grace: whatever we 
can desire, either as an incentive to piety or a support under the evils 
of life; whatever conduces to holiness and hope; all is completed in 
Jesus Christ, the Author and Finisher of our faith. In the former 
whree verses of the text we have a view of the privilege enjoyed by 
Christians; in the last verse, the improvement of that privilege, as an 
incentive to piety. 

I. The privilege enjoyed by Christians ; holy boldness in our ap- 
proaches to God. By “the holiest” we may understand the celestial 
tabernacle, which was typified by that part of the temple. The word 
rendered “ boldness” has particular reference to liberty of speech, and 
here to that freedom in prayer with which all devout Christians are 
familiar ; such a freedom as belongs to children, ‘and not to servants ; 
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belongs to those who are not only accepted, but adopted by their Fa- 
ther; whom He invites not only in mercy, but in love; who are re- 
garded as members of Jesus Christ, of his very flesh and bones ; 
brethren of the beloved Son. 

This boldness consists of “reverence and godly fear.” This the 
angels in heaven have in a degree far surpassing the saints on earth ; 
they veil their faces, and ery, “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty ;” 

et they are full of love, which expels all servile fear. 

“ By the blood of Jesus.” This alludes to the sacrifices, and es- 
pecially to the blood sprinkled, on the ‘great day of atonement, by the 
high-priest within the holiest, sprinkled on the mercy-seat ; but none 
beside might enter there ; in token that access to heaven, the abode 
of the Eternal, was not yet prepared by the offering of Jesus Christ. 
That tabernacle was a figure of the true tabernacle, and Jesus Christ, 
“the minister of the true tabernacle,” has passed into the heavens for 
us. Heaven, therefore, appears to be denoted by the holiest. 

This does not imply, as some have thought, that the ancient saints 
did not go to heaven at their death, as Christians do, but that they at- 
tended Christ thither at his resurrection. ‘There seems to have beer 
no real difference, as to the ultimute approach to God, between them 
and us ; but merely as to the present spiritual approach, which was 
to them less clear and free, on account of Jesus Christ not having 
then appeared and shed his blood, as He has now done. Hence they 
suffered fears which are now removed ; as the pions Hezekiah dread- 
ed death. Jesus Christ has delivered his people from the bondage of 
this fear of death, which reigned before his appearance. They were 
kept, under the law, in a state of non-age, pupilage, and servitude: 
“ but when the fulness or the fitness of time was come, God sent his 
Son to redeem them that were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons; and because ye are sons, God hath sent forth 
the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying Abba, Father.” 

This boldness, then, consists in a filial freedom of approach to God, 
like that of a child to a parent; confiding in paternal regard, and in 
pardon for his offences, as from a wise and affectionate father. Chris- 
tians become sons and daughters of the Almighty, joint-heirs with 
Christ, sealed with the Spirit of adoption ; they open wide their 
mouths, and are filled ; knowing tbat He is willing as well as “ able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that we can ask or think.” 

“ By a new and living way, which He hath consecrated for us 
through the veil, that is to say, His flesh.” The veil of his flesh not 
whole, but torn, rent, lacerated, to let out his precious blood : as He 
is the Bread of life, not whole, but broken, bruised, and smitten of 
God for us. This rending of the veil of his flesh was typified by that 
which took place in the veil of the most holy place at the time of his 
death, “A new way ;” a way unknown to the wisdom of man, and 
hidden, for the most part, from the ancient saints. “ A living way ;” a 
way in which we are made to live before God; “ because I live, ye 
shall live also.” “TI give unto My sheep eternal life.” ‘ 

“ And having a High-Priest over the house of God.” By the house 
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of God the Church is sometimes meant; but here it probably denotes 
heaven, Jesus Christ ministers in heaven itself: there He exercises 
his priesthood, there He presents his blood, there He pursues his in- 
tercession, And this is the grand foundation of the Christian’s confi- 
dence, that he has a High-Priest who filleth all things; one of a Di- 
vine nature and dignity: one who, instead of all other sacrifices, of- 
fered Himself as the end and crown of all: by Himself He purged 
our sins, not by the blood of animal victims: other priests offered first 
for themselves; but He had no need, being “holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, and separate from sinners.” They were ever changing, they 
followed each other like shadows, and they were but shadows; He 
the eternal substance: their offerings had no virtue of their own to 
remove an atom of guilt; his one offering of himself, once for all, has 
forever perfected them that are sanctified. Before his coming, there 
was a dimness on the minds of believers as to their eternal prospect; 
but now that He has himself entered into heaven, He has brought im- 
mortality to light ; no cloud remains; they also shall enter with Him 
into the eternal city. Such a sacrifice was required for such guilt as 
ours. It became Him, of whom are all things, to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through sufferings. 

If. The improvement. “ Let us draw near—with a true heart.” 
All approaches to God must be made with this, with a sincere desire 
of his favour and blessing; without this, the best-conceived prayer 
would be a mockery of God. “ And in full assurance of faith,” as 
regards the power and the willingness of Christ to save us. He that 
doubts, as James declares, shall receive nothing. We may be per- 
mitted to doubt, indeed, of some things; we may doubt of our state 
before God ; such doubting may be the consequence of a low degree 
of grace and a laxity in our walk ; but we are not permitted to doubt 
of Christ’s ability and readiness to save, 

“‘ Having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience.” ‘This al- 
Judes, | suppose, to the sprinkling of blood on the day of atonement, as 
before mentioned : it was not enough that the blood was shed, it must 
be sprinkled ; this was an essential part of the sacrifices: it repre- 
sented the blood of Christ on the cross. Thus the blood of the pas- 
chal lamb was sprinkled on the door-posts, that the destroying angel 
might pass by those houses. This denotes our justification by faith 
in the death of Christ for sin. Faith in this is indispensable. If 
Christ is bread to the soul, that bread must be eaten; “ His name, 
through faith in his name,” can alone give us perfect soundness in 
spirit before God. By “an evil” is meant an accusing “ conscience ;” 
filled with fear that hath torment. ‘There is an allusion here to the 
sprinkling of those who were ceremonially defiled, as by the touch 
of a dead body: the contact of sin has a real taint, which must be 
purified, in order to our having peace with God; and this peace flows 
from the blood of Christ. ; 

« And our bodies washed with pure water.” The ashes of the heif- 
er were mingled with clear water, and this was sprinkled on the face 
of the person ceremonially defiled. As the ashes marked the blood 
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of Christ, so the water marked the influence of the Spirit. Water is 
similarly significant in baptism. Water and blood came from the 
side of Christ,as John saw and testified ; denoting at once an atoning 
sacrifice and a purifying Spirit. ‘“ Our bodies,” our whole persons ; 
it must be an entire purification. “I beseech you, present your bod- 
ies.” We are to receive the sanctifying influence on the whole of 
our nature. Having, therefore, all these encouragements, “let us 
draw near.” What should hinder such from drawing near? Is it 
not a glorious privilege for a guilty creature thus to approach God ? 
and shall we not avail ourselves of it ? 

“ Let us draw near” in prayer, in private devotion ; often let us be 
asking for pardon, guidance, support. Every day we should have 
much to do with God; we have greater concerns to transact with Him 
than with all the world beside; He is emphatically that Being with 
whom we have todo! And we have open and full access; we need 
not come in a servile, trembling posture ; we may come with boldness, 
as to a Father, led by the hand of an elder Brother; suStained by a 
sacrifice of infinite virtue, that looks backward to the whole Old Tes- 
tament Church, and forward to the last believers under the New. And 
not only in moments of stated devotion, but in any moments, in the 
midst of business and crowds, we should often draw near to God: 
thoughts are quick, conceptions rapid: nothing need keep us long from 
prayer. 

*“ Let us draw near” to God in public worship also ; being glad to 
hear the call, let us go to the house of the Lord; strengthen each 
other by united devotion ; and never forsake the assembling of our- 
selves together. What solemnity should pervade this worship! “ How 
awful is this place! this is none other than the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven !” 

“ Let us draw near” to God in heaven—in the holiest itself, where 
He manifests His beatific presence, where God Himself is all in all! 
where you shall be made pillars of His temple, and go no more out for- 
ever and forever ! 

And, finally, “let us draw near” to Him in the holy communion. 
Hear His gracious invitation, “Eat, oh friends ; drink abundantly, oh 
beloved!” A feast of heavenly provisions for the hungry and thirsty 
after righteousness. “ Let us, therefore, draw near with a true heart, 
and in full assurance of faith.” 
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XVIII. 
THE SECRET THINGS OF GOD.* 


Devt., xxix., 29: The secret things belong unto the Lord our God ; 
but those things which are revealed belong unto us and to our chil- 
drea forever, that we may do all the words of this law. 


(Preached at Cambridge, March 14, 1802.] 


In the former part of this chapter, Moses solemnly reminds the 
people of Israel of the covenant which God had made with them 
in Horeb, and contrasts the obligations they were under to the 
service of God, and the character of His worship, with the stupid 
idolatry of other nations, assuring them of the awful judgments 
that God would bring upon them if ever they revolted from him. 
He knew, by the spirit of prophecy, that this would in fact be the 
case, until they should be cast out of their own land and scattered 
into all countries, but checks the inquiry that would naturally 
arise from this subject; he checks himself, if ] may so speak, by 
inculcating this important maxim, that any attempt to explain 
the secret things of God would be only gratifying their curiosity. 
It is as if he had said, You may be certain that, in the counsel 
of God, things are wisely kept back from view; and it is not for 
you to look into them, except so far as he has been pleased to 
lift up the veil. 

The maxim which Moses here laid down is useful to various 
purposes. I shall apply it to the three following: to the decrees 
of God, the mysteries of Christian truth, and the concerns of hu- 
man life. 

I. The maxim here laid down may be applied, with great pro- 
priety, to the purposes and decrees of the eternal mind. Here is a 
part revealed which belongs to us and to our children, and a part 
which belongs to the Divine Being. Reason and Scripture both 
unite in ascribing to God infinite wisdom—a wisdom exercised 
over the works of his hands, which continually presides and gov- 
erns. All things are represented as ordained according to the 
counsel of the Divine will. It:is not a mere eye that surveys, 
but it is a contriving wisdom—the wisdom of a ruler and a father. 
This is continually ascribed to God, and a just conception of it 
is at the very foundation of religion. The devices of man’s heart 
must be abased. “He,” says Job, “ performeth the thing that is 
appointed for me ; and many such things are with him.” Here is a 
path revealed, and a path that is secret, but perfectly consist- 
ent with man’s designs as a free agent, though covered with ob- 
scurity until ripened into the event. Very few of the purposes 
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of God are made known and this compels his creatures to say, 
“Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or, being his counsellor, hath 
taught Him?” It is evident, then, that the secret purposes of 
God ought never to be made the ground of action: they do not 
belong to us, because we cannot tell that they are absolutely de- 
termined until the step is taken. Were it otherwise, the pru- 
dence of man would be set aside by the plans and purposes of 
God, whose proceedings would be inconsistent with human 
agency. Besides, it is very absurd to choose to walk by an ob- 
secure light, when a clear one can be obtained. Let no sentiment 
of fatality, then, have any influence over you in the choice of 
your actions; for both reason and revelation clearly mark out 
the rules of duty and the principles of morality. 

Another reason to be assigned why the decrees and purposes 
of God cannot belong to us, but to the Lord our God, is, that 
they are formed on views and purposes suited only to an infinite 
mind, and, therefore, would not be safe grounds for human ae- 
tion. They are fit for Him, so far as they are to be performed in 
the course of his providence, but not for his creatures to accom- 
plish. The same event with his views and purposes may be good 
and necessary, which, with respect to human ageney, may be 
wicked and abominable. It was fit that the Son of Man should 
die for the sins of the world; but, notwithstanding, we are told 
that it was “by wicked hands He was crucified and slain.’ The 
purposes of God can never be the proper ground of action, be- 
cause they are not the things that are revealed, which only belong 
to us and to our children; they are the secret things which be- 
long to God. There zs, indeed, a path revealed; and this is de- 
voutly to acknowledge the Divine Being, to take refuge in Him 
in every time of trouble against the doubts and fears of our own 
hearts—against the skepticism excited by the seeming confusion 
of human affairs; and this is the proper use and improvement of 
the doctrine of the text. The rules of duty are made simple, 
and the avenues of piety are infinite, so as to leave no room in 
which the way is not clear for it to shine and manifest itself. 
The Divine knowledge strips us of that which is selfish and fan- 
tastic, and tends to place us at his footstool with the Apostle 
Paul, and to cry out, ‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out! . . . For of Him, and through Him, 
and to Him, are all things.” Part, then, is revealed, which be- 
longs to us and to our children, and a part to God ; but the prin- 
cipal part belongs necessarily to God, and, therefore, that ought 
not to determine us, or to have any influence in our actions. 

II. This maxim of Moses may be usefully applied to che myste- 
rious truths of Christianity. 

That there are mysteries, must be confessed by every one who 
attends seriously to the Divine word. There are many things in 
religion which transcend our capacities, but there is nothing con- 
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tradictory. To transcend is one thing, to contradict is another: 
this would amount to imposture. Not to enter, however, largely 
on this subject, suffice it to touch on three things. 

1. The union of the Divine and human natures in our blessed 
Saviour. This is a very great mystery, a truth that far exceeds 
our conceptions—nothing more so ; yet there is nothing contra- 
dictory. There may be many occasions on which, with infinite 
propriety, God and man may become united. This is conceiva- 
ble ; and that they were so united is evident from the word of 
God. Jesus Christ had distinct attributes; he had the weakness 
of man and the dignity of God. We find him expiring in weak- 
ness, yet “ upholding all things by the word of his power.” There 
are some persons who either assert the humanity of Christ under 
pretence of denying his dignity, or maintain his dignity under 
pretence of denying his humanity ; and thus, when we go from 
general truths to account for particular parts, we are at once lost. 
The way to avoid this, is to assign secret things to the Lord our 
God, and those that are revealed as inestimable proofs of love, 
and for our comfort, to us and to our children. 

2. That Jesus Christ was sacrificed for the sins of the world 
is as plain, to a simple understanding, as any truth in the word 
of God; yet all the questions that may arise in a curious mind 
respecting it cannot be answered: for instance, whether the 
death of Christ was absolutely necessary for the atonement of 
sin? why it was no sooner offered? why it was no more exten- 
sive, so as to embrace and benefit all mankind? These are ques- 
tions which do not affect the general truth; they are connected 
with the secret things which belong to the Lord our God: but 
the fact itself of the death of Christ—that “ He died for our sins, 
according to the Scriptures” —belongs to us and to our children. 

The doctrine of the atonement is a most essential part of holy 
writ, importing that Jesus Christ is “che Way, the Truth, and the 
Life ;” the Way to the Father, the Victim upon whom all our 
sins are laid and are to be confessed. This is the right and main 
spring of genuine contrition, producing right sentiments towards 
God: “No man cometh unto the Father but by Him.” 

3. The agency of the Divine Spirit upon the mind is a truth 
which, in one sense, belongs to us and to our children, and, in 
the other sense, belongs to God. None can deny it to be possi- 
ble that a spirit should have access to man, when he recollects 
that “God is a Spirit,” and ‘the Father of spirits,” and therefore 
more nearly allied to our spiritual than material part, and is pres- 
ent in all the active powers of matter. Is it not strange that any 
man should deny the probability of this great agency? “ that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” But do you wish to know 
the manner in which this influence is exerted and maintained ? 
Do you wish to know the exact line of separation between human 
action and the agency of the Spirit? where the one begins and 
the other terminates? These are questions which we cannot 
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solve. Our Lord, in speaking upon this subject to Nicodemus, 
compares the operations of the Spirit to the wind: “ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.” But does this mystery prevent a pious 
Christian from imploring the influence of the Spirit? Ask the 
man who believes the doctrine of Providence, does it diminish 
his sense of the Divine government and protection because he 
cannot understand it? And if we never think of abandoning 
our dependance upon God because we do not know how, or in 
what manner, it comes, as it were, into contact with God, why 
should we do so on account of this mystery ? 

4. The resurrection of the dead is revealed to us as a fact in 
general, and it is a source of unspeakable satisfaction to the 
Christian that “ ¢his corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall put on immortality,” and that “ death shall be swallowed 
up in victory ;” but the circumstances that will attend this great 
event—in what manner our spirits will act in a separate state, or 
the nature of their enjoyments when reunited to the body, or the 
difference between them and the bodies we now possess—are 
questions which lie involved in obscurity ; they are not “the 
things that are revealed.” If you say, “* How are the dead raised 
up, and with what body do they come?” the Apostle Paul condemns 
such an inquiry: “ Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quick- 
ened, except tt die: and thut which thou sowest ts not that body which 
shall be:” but “ God giveth it a body as it shall please him, and to 
every seed his own body. All flesh is not the same flesh ; but there is 
one kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, another of Jishes, and 
another of birds. There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial : 
but the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is 
another. . . . So also is the resurrection of the dead. . . . It is sown 
a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.” On this part of the 
subject, my brethren, I would remark, that we should have such 
a sense of the unspeakable goodness and wisdom of God as to 
make us satisfied with just so much as He has taught us, and not 
expect, as there are so many mysteries in nature, that there 
should be none in religion, or in that which affects man in his 
spiritual state. Be thankful for the light you have received, and 
be content with the things that are revealed, which belong to us 
and to our children. 

III. This maxim may be nowhere so fully applied as in the 
concerns of human life. 

In the concerns of human life there is a path that is secret, and 
a path that is revealed. Life may be considered either as a 
series of events and circumstances, ordained and managed by 
infinite wisdom, or as a course of actions left to the determina- 
tion of human choice. Considered in the first point of view, there 
is nothing more obscure, nothing more hidden from our knowl- 
edge, than human life; but, in the other, as a set of actions and 
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a course of behaviour, there is nothing more plain, for we have 
the rules and motives that on every occasion ought to influence 
us. The matter of life is obscure ; but the morality of life is ex- 
ceedingly plain and intelligible. Nothing is more profound than 
that darkness which covers every step of our path. We know 
not what a day will bring forth, nor the coMsequences of our ac- 
tions ; for it is said, “ In the morning sow thy seed, and in the even- 
ing withhold not thine hand, for thou knowest not which shall prosper, 
this or that.’ You may confer a benefit, and you know not whether 
it will conciliate or exasperate; whether it will produce grati- 
tude or ingratitude. You may pursue the wisest plans of human 
prudence, but, perhaps, foolish plans would have succeeded better ; 
or you may become entangled in a complicated web of your own 
contrivance. You see the immediate effect of your actions, but 
remote consequences are removed far from your view; you know 
not the good or evil that may follow. You know not whether 
you shall have health or sickness ; whether you shall have joy or 
sorrow, prosperity or adversity. You may be surprised when 
you think yourself most secure ; or, when involved in the great- 
est distress, unexpectedly delivered; or you may be saying, in 
the fulness of riches, ‘‘ Soul, cake thine ease,” when you are about 
to be plunged into intolerable agony. We are apt to imagine 
that we are the principal actors on the stage of life; but, by the 
destruction of some individuals, Providence is showing us’ that 
there is an unseen Hand that changes the scene and darkens the 
theatre at his pleasure; and thus there is a secret path which 
belongs to God, while the conduct of life belongs to us. 

The rules of duty are plain and clear; the issue of events is in 
the hand of God, because he alone knows them. You know not 
the time of your death, nor the manner of your death—whether 
in the midst of life and happiness, or when sunk under a burden 
of agony and infirmity—whether it will be among your friends, 
or alone in the wilderness. These things are all sealed up under 
the hand of God, and placed among his darkest secrets. But you 
know how to make your death happy; you know what course 
of life will leave you little to dread; you know the prospect be- 
yond the grave; and you know that Christ says to his disciples, 
“Tam the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” Thus, my brethren, the 
humble Christian knows, in the midst of all the obscurity of his 
path, whither he goes, “ and the Way he knows.” 

I shall make two observations before I close. In the first place, 
we see here the maxim that ought to regulate our zeal with re- 
spect to religious truth ; namely, to direct it to those things that 
are revealed, and in proportion to the plainness with which they 
are revealed. The want of this distinction has been a fruitful 
source of dispute among Christians, and has furnished much food 
for speculation. Either the subjects of dispute have not been 
revealed at all, or very obscurely so. The effect of this has 
been to produce a kind of wrathful religion and animosity, to the 
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neglect of the things that are revealed. For instance, when men 
dispute about the purposes and decrees of God, and attempt to 
reconcile them with human agency; or when, instead of lament- 
ing the apostacy of man from God, they invent theories to ac- 
count for the origin of evil; this is ‘darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge.” All that we know about the origin of evil is, 
that God sowed good seed, and an enemy sowed tares. When 
subtle distinctions are set up instead of the plain will of God, we 
lose ourselves in a labyrinth. It is as if a man were to examine 
his food with a microscope, instead of eating it; he has no desire 
for the sincere word of God as the food of the mind, that he may 
grow thereby. Let it ever be remembered, that the religion of 
Jesus Christ was intended for poor men, and was not intended 
as the religion of scholars. It is adapted to the weakness of 
their faculties; affording them a light that is steady, yet not so 
effulgent as to dazzle; teaching them the truths of the gospel 
as facts, and hiding them as mysteries. 

In the second place, it may be necessary to remark, as another 
improvement, that this maxim of Moses strongly condemns that 
anxiety with respect to futurity which is almost innate in the 
human mind; but when indulged too much, as it is very apt to 
be indulged, is a great enemy to our peace. Fix it, then, my 
brethren, in your minds, that ‘‘¢he Lord reigneth,” that “ his hand 
stretcheth over all ;” that the things which are secret belong unto 
Him ; that they are the prerogative of that Being who “ searcheth 
the heart, and treeth the reins” and the “imagination of the thoughts ;” 
that “his counsel must stand, and He will do all his pleasure.” It 
frequently happens, even where we are not personally interested, 
that many persons feel a strange curiosity about others. When 
the Apostle Peter was informed by our Lord the will of God re- 
specting himself, he asks with respect to John, “ Lord, and what 
shall this man do?” The answer which our Saviour gave is 
highly instructive: “Jf I will that he tarry till I come, what is that 
to thee? follow thou me.” The Saviour checks and recalls him to 
present duty; He makes the veil of futurity thicker and more 
obscure —at the same time awakens his regard to the plain will 
of God. Some of you, perhaps, may be in affliction — the hand 
of God is heavy upon you, and you wish to know how to remove 
it; you inquire anxiously into that secret — when the hand shall 
be removed, whether it will be on this side the grave, or when 
you are dismissed ; but this is a secret impenetrable, and sacred 
in the Divine keeping. You know, however, by what means to 
transmute the affliction to advantage, to consider it as “ the trial 
of your faith,” which is “ more precious than gold when it is tried,” 
and as that which will produce, if you are patient, crowns and 
sceptres hereafter. Acknowledge the sovereignty of God. Imi- 
tate the silent submission of Job: ‘Naked came I out of my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall I return; the Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away, and blessed be the name of the Lord.” Here is plain 
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duty ; and remember that He can cause present “light afflictions, 
which are but for a moment,” to “ work out for you a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

You are at the head of a family, you have children, and you 
have great anxiety about them; you feel for their happiness, and 
are anxious to know the will of God respecting them; you ex- 
pect much from the talents of one, imagining that he will rise in 
the world to honour or affluence, and you augur evil from the 
weakness or insignificance of the other. But when you are laid 
in the dust, one child shall rise, perhaps, into eminence, and an- 
other sink into indigence, and you know it not; or, your proper- 
ty, acquired by industry, may be prodigally squandered — and 
what then? These are “The secret things which belong to God.” 
You know how to form them to habits of industry; you know 
how to teach them to feel another’s wo; you know how to 
cherish in them the seeds of piety, to instruct them in this gos- 
pel. where they may Jearn that they are saved by the death and 
bought by the blood of Christ. This is a field large enough for 
your exertions, and this “belongs to you and to your children.” 
Some of you may be anxious to increase your property for the 
sake of your children, but you fear that this consequence or the 
other will not ensue, success may not accompany your exertions ; 
but if it were afforded, it might make them indolent or make 
them proud, or not produce all the good effects you imagine— 
this is secret, and belongs to God: but to do good with your 
property, to “rejoice with those that rejoice,” and to “ mourn with 
those that mourn” —this belongs to you and to your children. If 
you have influence, let your example benefit others ; “‘ be instant 
in season and out of season.” Use the talents intrusted to you ; 
recollect by whom they are intrusted ; and that Jesus Christ 
says, “ Occupy till I come”’—that is, by a right use of your talents. 
These are the things which are revealed, and they belong to you 
and to your children. 

Again: another person, perhaps, is a patriot. He is solicitous 
for the happiness of his country ; he feels great apprehensions of 
its ruin from the immorality and vices of the age ; he sees the 
beginning of sorrows—evils which the sins of this nation are 
likely to produce, and is inquiring as to theirend. The Prophet 
Daniel was infected by this kind of anxiety, inquiring, “ What 
shall be the end of these things ?” and the answer he received be- 
longs to us: “ Go thy way, Daniel ; for the words are closed up and 
sealed till the time of the end ; but this thou mayest know, thou shalt 
rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the days.” 

On the whole, let us, my brethren, do all the good we can, and 
be continually looking forward to the manifestation of “a new 
heaven and a new earth,” for true Christians, “ wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” The kingdom of Christ must stand, however it 
may be opposed. Though we shall soon pass away, and are 
about to migrate into another country, that will continue and re- 
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main forever. Let us all seriously attend to these things that 
are revealed; not indulging ourselves in a fondness for obscuri- 
ties, and for exploring the mysteries of nature or of religion, to 
the neglect of the great things of the soul. Do not indulge curi- 
osity by considering what is the nature of the soul, while you 
forget its salvation ; nor in useless speculations about the origin 
of evil, while you disregard the remedy for it 3 nor In inquiries 
into physical causes, to the neglect of the Great Physician. Let 
us not accustom ourselves to consider death as a phenomenon 
merely, but as a moral effect, “ for the wages of sin is death ;” on 
the contrary, by acquainting ourselves with God and with Jesus 
Christ, let us prepare for the time of our death, when all the ef- 
fects of sin will be removed, and when, if we are so happy as to 
be united to Christ, “ thts corruptible shall put on incorruption, this 
mortal shall put on immortality,” and * death shall be swallowed up 
an victory ;” for these are the things which are “revealed,” and 
they “belong to us, and to our children.” 


XIX. 
MANIFESTATION OF GOD’S WORK.* 


Psat xc., 16: Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory 
unto their children. 
{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday Rea January 8, 1829, preparatory to the Lord’s 
upper. 

Tuts Psalm, which is entitled “a prayer of Moses,” is supposed 
to have been written on the occasion of a great destruction of the 
Israelites by pestilence, inflicted on their rebellious guilt by the Di- 
vine wrath. It may be regarded as the funeral oration of a perishin 
people. It appeared as if the Providence of God had adopted a 
retrograde course in the extinction of that Church which He had 
raised: such a fear is expressed in the petition, “ Return, O Lord! 
let it repent Thee concerning Thy servants!” .... Instead of this, 
as the Psalmist in the text proceeds, “ Let Thy work appear to Thy 
servants ; ‘Thy glory to their children.” From these words we may 
consider, 

I. The “work” of God, as mentioned here. This work denotes 
primarily, the establishment of Israel in the promised land of Canaan : 
ultimately, the preparation of the way for the Messiah and his 
Church. 

In sacred language, things eminent and conspicuous are peculiarly 
ascribed to God: thus we read of a great river, as “a river of God a 
great trees, as “trees of God.” And thus this work, as it originates 
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in the Divine power, not in an arm of man, is distinguished as the 
work of God. As the Spirit is given, it flourishes; as the Spirit is 
withheld, it decays. Besides which, this, of all his works, is the 
most replete with the display of his character, most brightly stamped 
with the Divine image. The Church, both the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian (and both are one in design), is the grand instrument of Provi- 
dence in reviving and sustaining the true knowledge of God among 
mankind. 

Il. When this “work” may be said to “appear.” It may be 
described as appearing anew in different periods; as.a work delayed 
at times, yet “ revived in the midst of the years.” . Often, after seem- 
ing to have let alone his work, has the Divine Being awoke, laid bare 
his arm, and set his hand a second time to his unfinished work. The 
degree of piety prevailing at any time is the gauge by which we may 
measure the progress of this work in the prosperity of Israel. If the 
prophets were revered, the idols abolished, the Sabbaths hallowed, 
iniquities forsaken—their peace flowed as a river, their prosperity as 
the waves of the sea: but if they were disobedient, their judges re- 
gardless of justice, the word and worship of God despised—their land 
was desolate, themselves a prey to famine or the sword, or led cap- 
tive by their foes. 

Under the Christian dispensation, the Church of God has experi- 
enced similar fluctuations. At some periods it has appeared as if 
truth and piety had almost vanished from the earth ; as in those dark 
ages when the pure light of the gospel was buried under a dense 
cloud of papal corruptions. Yet God has caused his work to reappear 
in various ways; as when, at the era of the Protestant Reformation, 
He put forth his hand a second time to restore his word and worship 
in its purity and power. If truth displaces error ; if cordial piety suc- 
ceeds to a merely nominal religion ; if converts flock to the Church, 
as doves to their windows—then God lets his work appear to his ser- 
vants, his glory to their children. The views and desires of good 
men are large and comprehensive in reference to the prosperity of 
the Church: they look forward in hope to future generations, as des- 
tined to be more and more distinguished in piety. Such were the 
desires of Moses: if we, my brethren, are strangers to these desires, 
we are not true servants of the Lord. 

Ill. Why it is so desirable that the prayer of Moses in the text 
should be accomplished, that “ God’s work should appear to his ser- 
vants, his glory to their children.” 

Next to our own salvation, this will be the chief desire of every 
sincerely pious mind. The first concern of a Christian is, that his 
own life may be given to him as a prey ; that He who has begun may 
perform the good work of his grace in his own soul: the second is, 

‘that the same good work may extend to others; that they also may 
be sharers with ourselves of the same salvation..... Here we may 
observe a difference between the pursuit of earthly, and that of heav- 
enly riches. In the former case, what others gain is lost to our- 
selves ; hence, among the competitors for worldly wealth, a standard 
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of discord is raised. But here, the more deeply we ourselves drink, 
the more earnestly we desire that others should drink also, of these 
free waters of eternal life. We feel no disposition to stint, no jealousy 
of others as our rivals: “ Oh that men may know what God hath done 
for their salvation! may enjoy the same pure element of peace !” this 
is our only desire. 

1. This desire is the dictate of piety, of a regard to the glory of 
God. In the work of his grace, as accomplished in the prosperity 
of his Church, all his perfections appear in a beautiful harmony. 
Here all that is awful in his justice is seen, as a wall of fire that sur- 
rounds the Deity; while all that is lovely appeals to our affections 
and animates our hopes. Angels desire to look into the wonders of 
redemption, and study the manifold wisdom of God displayed in the 
Church; not as the Church is a teacher, but as it is an illustration of 
that wisdom. Where are they that revere God and work righteous- 
ness to be found, but among those who are the subjects of this work, 
the members of this Church? No sooner does any one become one 
of these, than he goes forth to do the will of God. 

2. The sentiment of the text is equally the dictate of benevolence 
—ofa regard for the happiness of others. Until men come to know 
and love God, they never can be happy: they are withered, dead, as 
branches cut off from the root, from the source of all vitality, severed 
from the Divine Being, in whose favour is life! ‘1 am the vine,” 
says Jesus Christ, “ye are the branches; and, severed from Me, ye 
can bear no fruit, but are cast away as branches withered, and fit only 
for the burning.” We must be here prepared for heaven, as a place 
prepared for those only who are sanctified, those who are wrought 
and polished by Divine grace into ornaments of the eternal temple. 
Whether we desire the happiness of men here or hereafter, we must 
desire the success of this pre-eminent work of God, which involves 
our only preparation for the realms of eternal victory and glory. 


Let this, then, be the object of our fervent prayers, that God would 
cause his work to appear, and to redound to his glory, in the view of 
his servants and their children ; that He would enthrone his word in 
the hearts of his people, as the law of their lives and actions. How 
many, with the gospel resounding in their ears, live as the Gentiles 
that know not God! If we have any regard for the glory of God, or 
the good of man, in the present or the eternal world, here, in the 
success of the gospel, is the nexus, the nucleus, of all benevolence 
and piety combined. It is impossible to say whether a person is 
more the friend of his Maker or his brethren, who prays for the ad- 
vancement of this Divine work in the world. This alone can subdue 
the pride of man, and lay all flesh prostrate before God. This alone 
can transform the moral desert into the garden of the Lord. Thorns 
and briers must overspread the land, until the Spirit be poured out 
from above ; then “ the wilderness shall become a fruitful field: for not 
by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord.” 
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XX. 
THE DIVINE COMPLACENCY IN PUBLIC WORSHIP.* 


Psatm Ixxxvil., 2: The Lord loveth the gates of Zion more than all 
the dwellings of Jacob. 


{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, July 11, 1830.] 


THE dispensations of revealed religion have been very different in 
different ages of the world, each adapted to the particular circumstan- 
ces of the Church at the time it was instituted. The patriarchal dis- 
pensation was different from that introduced by Moses ; this continued 
among the tribes for many generations, and has been superseded by 
Christianity, which is much more simple in its construction, much 
more sublime in its doctrines, and promises, and precepts. But yet, 
notwithstanding this diversity in the mode of communication of Divine 
truth, there is an identity on the great subjects of religion which may 
be discerned by every serious mind. ‘The devotion of the patriarchs 
was of the same character and description in its essential properties 
with the devotion of the saints under the Mosaic economy ; and the 
heart of a pious Jew would correspond with the heart of a pious 
Christian of the present day. Notwithstanding the continual allusions 
to the institutions of Moses, and the peculiarities of that economy, the 
language of the Old Testament is the fit and proper vehicle for our 
devotion: nor are there any parts of the word of God more precious 
than those in which the Psalmist expressed his feelings. ‘This book 
of the Psalms will ever retain its authority in the Church of God, by 
its presenting such a number of forms of devotion as are adapted to 
the purposes of prayer and praise for the faithful in every age. , 

By Zion we are to understand the Church of God as then consti- 
tuted. It took its name from that hill on which the tabernacle was 
placed, and the neighbourhood of that bill on which the temple was 
afterward erected. Zion appears to have been the name of the glo- 
rious residence of the Deity, who was pleased to manifest himself by 
a visible appearance, by the Shekinah which went over the mercy- 
seat, whence he communicated answers when the high-priest or the 
King of Israel sought and inquired at the mouth of God. When it is 
said, “ the Lord loveth the gates of Zion more than all the dwellings 
of Jacob,” the meaning is, that the Divine Being takes a peculiar com- 
placency in the worship and service of his people ; that although He 
loves his people, and always looks with regard on their dwellings, yet 
when they are assembled at Zion—when the tribes go up to give 
thanks to the name of the Lord—in the character of an assembled 
Church and people they are peculiarly dear to Him, and He looks 
down upon them with peculiar satisfaction and delight. 


* Reported in the Pulpit, 
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Dropping the Jewish cast of the phraseology here, it amounts to a 
similar proposition with regard to the Church of God at present. that 
He never looks upon the saints with so much complacency as when 
engaged in the solemnities of public and social worship. 

First, it is here assumed that the Lord loves the dwellings of Ja- 
cob—he loves those that are true Israelites. These are succeeded by 
the name Christian, for the Christian Church is now become the true 
Israel of God. He loves his saints on account of the image of him- 
self which they bear; He loves them on account of those graces 
which are infused into them when they are renewed by the Spirit; He 
loves them on account of the relation they stand in to Him as his 
people, and as his Church, who are qualified for the duties of the re- 
lation by that love of their Father, that reliance upon his care, that 
delight in his person, that enjoyment in his service which belongs to 
dutiful and affectionate children. 

He loves them because they imitate his perfections in some humble 
measure—because they receive the word of his mouth—because they 
are ready to obey every call of his Providence, setting themselves in 
the paths of his testimony wherever He may direct—because they 
yield themselves to God as those that are alive from the dead, and 
their bodies as instruments of righteousness, no longer walking after 
the deeds of the flesh, but after the will of God. He takes a delight 
in them; the Lord delighteth in the righteous; He knoweth their 
way ; He loves, approves, and confirms it. ‘The most common occu- 
pations of life—the honest industry of the servants of God is looked 
upon by Him with approbation. By these they show forth their Fa- 
ther, and the praises of Him who called them from darkness to light. 
The most ordinary duties of our calling become sacrifices to God, and 
religious duties, when performed in the Spirit, and directed to the 
great end of glorifying God. He looks with peculiar complacency on 
them on account of those domestic devotional acknowledgments of his 
majesty which are there maintained: when the head walks before his 
family, the priest to offer praise and thanksgiving, this attracts pecu- 
iar approbation and delight. He loves to see his people training up 
their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and walking 
after them in the paths of that obedience which He has enjoined. He 

‘delights to see the course of purity which runs in Christian families. 
He loves to see the progress which the younger parts of religious fam- 
ilies make in piety, while they grow up in grace, and in favour with 
‘God and man. He looks down with peculiar delight on such circles 
‘as these: there He deigns his presence, and bestows peculiar bless- 
ings. However obscure the dwellings of Jacob may be, to Him they 
are open and manifest at all times; and whether in cottages or in pal 
vaces, his eye rests there with complacency, and He says of such pla- 
ces, “ Here will I dwell forever and ever.” Prayer and devotion 
‘sanctify every family, and diffuse a spirit of piety through all the avo- 
cations of life, so that we need not retire from the world. but are rath- 
er called to show forth the virtues of the Christian life in it. 

But it is said that. although He loves the dwellings of Jacob, yet 
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He loves the gates of Zion more than all the dwellings of Jacob; 
that nothing in the dwellings of Jacob so much attracts his attention 
as the people of God connected together in a social capacity. For 
the Church signifies nothing but the gathering together of individual 
saints; and wherever two or three are gathered together in the name 
of the Lord, they are, for that place and time, a Church : and when 
they are in the habit of uniting together by voluntary and social ties, 
they become a permanent Church of the living and true God ; for the 
Church differs from an individual only by the circumstance of num- 
ber. Let us see, then, on what account it is that the Lord feels a 
greater complacency towards his saints when thus viewed in connex- 
ion together than in an individual character. 

In the first place, the Divine Being regards with peculiar compla- 
cency the worship of his saints on its own account. Worship cannot 
be the business of life, nor be made to occupy the principal part of 
our time, nor the greatest number of our thoughts. The distractions 
of business, the necessities arising from our corporeal structure, are 
such as to force on the most devout mind a very strenuous application 
to things that have an opposite tendency to religion. It is peculiar to 
heaven to be that place where God’s people will serve Him day and 
night, and where God will be all in all. But in proportion as we at- 
tain to some resemblance of that employment, in that proportion may 
we be supposed to be acceptable to God ; nor can we be supposed to 
be so much so in his sight as when we partake of this devotion. The 
common business of life is sanctified by piety ; but devotion is the 
very element of piety ; it is the principal end for which we were cre- 
ated ; it partakes of our final destination, and it will be the perpetual 
employment of eternity. When the saints assemble together for de- 
votion, they call into action all the graces of the Spirit; faith rests 
upon his promises—love grows in the contemplation of perfection— 
gratitude is felt warm and vivid in the heart—adherence to Divine 
truth is experienced so as to produce a resolution to buy the truth, and 
sell it not—reverence for the service of God and for his majesty, def- 
erence to his authority, a desire of being acquainted with his will, and 
entire resignation of ourselves to his discipline, are the sentiments ex- 
pressed in praise and prayer. These actuate the breasts of Christians, 
and they produce a great mass of devotional feeling experienced no- 
where else. They cannot but be acceptable to God in their insulated 
state; but when combined together—when, as now, there are thou- 
sands engaged in the same worship, and actuated by the same graces 
of the Spirit of God, called into exercise on these occasions-—who can 
fail to perceive how acceptable such a spectacle must be to the great 
object of worship! pontecs: ite 

As the worship of God consists in yielding to Him that which is his 
prerogative, in giving Him that which is his due ; so, in proportion as 
this is exhibited upon a wide and extended scale, in that proportion 
must it be a most acceptable offering to God. 

In the next place, the Divine Being regards with complacency the 
gates of Zion, on account of that union of mind and consent of heart 
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evinced in the assembling of God’s people together, and constituting 
themselves into a church. The very essence of the Christian Church 
derives itself from the existence previously of a love of the brother- 
hood. Without this there could be no voluntary association as a 
Church of God. Were not Christians attracted towards each other by 
their bearing one image, tending to one way, and being called to the 
same calling, they would never coalesce together. Christian church- 
es are, therefore, the very product of Divine love, and their union will 
bear proportion to that of their love—it being evinced, be it observed, 
_ by love more than by any other evidence whatever. “I pray not for 
these alone,” said our Saviour, “ but for them also which shall believe 
on me through their word ; that they all may be one; as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us; that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me. And the glory which thou 
gavest me I have given them, that they may be one, even as we are 
one. I in them, and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in 
one, and that the world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast 
loved them as thou hast loved me.” 

Here, you see, the union of the people of God is compared to the 
union between Christ and his Father, and is stated to be of such im- 
portance, that it should be the grand evidence of the Christian reli- 
gion; that Christians who are thus united should hold such a con- 
spicuous situation with respect to this quality, and present such a con- 
trast to the selfish dealings of the world, as to be a demonstration that 
God has sent his Son, and that He loves his saints even as He loveth 
Him. 

And as this is the origin of Christian churches, it is the very ele- 
ment upon which they subsist. Just in proportion as they love each 
other will all the fruits of the union be reaped. If brotherly love be 
in vigorous and strong exercise, then they help each other’s infirmi- 
ties—the strong assist the weak—the wise instruct the ignorant—the 
poor are administered to by the rich. Blended and united in one 
common cause, and separated from all selfish. considerations, they 
mind each one, not his own things, but the things which are of Christ 
Jesus. They rejoice with them that rejoice—they weep with them 
that weep—they bestow their sympathies and affections on each other, 
and appear to be, indeed, the Church of the Most High God. And 
what is it that maintains this but the assembling together in worship? 
There they unite their hearts together—there they experience the 
transforming power of grace—and there they feel that grace melting 
them into one image. Separate them into different parts, and Jet them 
not meet together, and their love will vanish into a mere name. It is 
the co-operation of saints in public worship, and the habit of uniting 
together, that maintains this Divine and almighty principle of the 
Christian life. 

In the third place, God looks with peculiar complacency on the 
dwellings of Zion, because of the testimony which the Church bears 
towards his truth. The gracious design of God was, that his truth 
should not be confined to one class, or to one place, or to one age ; 
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but that the light of day should diffuse itself over all the earth. For 
this purpose He formed his people into a church, that they might be 
a city set on a hill, a light that cannot be hid, and that they might 
stand as a conspicuous body in every part of the world. ‘The profes- 
sion of Christians would utter too feeble a voice separately ; thus dis- 
persed, it would emit a very slight effulgence, and be equivalent to mere 
darkness. But when the saints of God unite together in one place, 
and at one time, for the purpose of public worship, and this takes 
place in every part of Christendom, they become the objects of atten- 
tion—they cannot be hid; an inquiry is instituted for what purpose 
they meet together—what profession they make—what is the hope 
of their calling; and they are ready to give an answer to every one 
that asketh with the meekness of spiritual wisdom. 

‘The Church of God is the great teacher of the world. The voice 
of the minister is the voice of the Church, since he is the organic part 
of it. The voice of the minister is the voice of the Church, for what- 
ever is taught there is taught by the Church of God, and is maintain- 
ed by the evangelists, and pastors, and teachers, for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ. 

“God cannot but look with peculiar complacency on an institution 
that has such an effect in carrying to mankind the truths of his reli- 
gion. How is it these truths are learned? how is it men become ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of Christianity, but by stepping into the 
assemblies of the saints; and there, compunction and conviction at- 
tending the truth, they are led to see they are sinners, and to confess 
that God is with his Church of a truth? Let this mighty influence 
in maintaining the truths of Christianity be removed, and darkness 
will encompass the earth, and gross darkness the people. And this 
is in close connexion with the ends and purposes of associated wor- 
ship. Hence the Church is styled “ the pillar and ground of the 
truth:” it is the grand means of maintaining and propagating the pub- 
lic profession of Christianity. 

Once more I would observe, that the Divine Being looks with com- 
placency on the gates of Zion, upon account of that deference to his 
authority which is evinced by maintaining and keeping up the prac- 
tice of those institutes which rest entirely on that authority. ‘The 
Church of God is guided in matters of positive institute by the com- 
mand of God; and He has ordained ordinances of a spiritual nature, 
which rest only and entirely on his command; and He maintains 
them in their primitive condition from age to age. The observance 
of Baptism, of the Lord's Supper, and of one day out of seven for 
the worship of God, and their convening at one place and at one time, 
are continued by the Church of God, out of a profound deference 
to the authority of the great Lawgiver. And when they are preserv- 
ed in their purity, He cannot but look with complacency on this def- 
erence. There is more respect paid to the Divine Being in maintain- 
ing positive institutes, than in maintaining moral duties: for moral 
duties have their uses independent of pleasing God; they grow out 
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of the relation we stand in to each other; they recommend them- 
selves to our reason, apart from revelation and religion: but positive 
institutes, as they rest on Divine authority, and would not be obliga- 
tory but on that account, show more strongly the deference of the peo- 
ple of God to his revealed will. We give ourselves entirely to the 
prescription of God’s authority when we do it only because we are 
commanded to do so. ‘The Divine Being cannot but look with pecu- 
liar complacency on this unreserved surrender to his commands—on 
our willingness to go in any paths in which He has been pleased to 
direct our steps. 

Let us consider, in the next place, how it is the Divine Being 
manifests this complacency in the gates of Zion, above the dwellings 
of Jacob. If He loves the gates of Zion more than He loves the 
dwellings of Jacob, He will make this love manifest by impressive 
and decisive indications of it: He will make it appear in the effects 
of his gracious communications. The principles of the Divine nature 
are active principles; and his complacency can never be separated 
from the benefits that result from his approbation. 

The Divine Being shows his regard to the gates of Zion by 
making the assembly of the saints the grand means of conversion. 
It is there the Divine Being bestows that grace which renews the 
heart: though I doubt not that if religious education were more dili- 
gently attended to, it would be more generally the means of conversion 
among the younger branches of society. But the greater number of per- 
sons refer the commencement of that change of heart and life to what 
they heard in the house of God. It is the word of God, in connexion 
with the worship of the saints, that is usually made effective to that 
purpose: they that are brought to the New Jerusalem may be gen- 
erally said to be born in Zion. Thousands can recollect the sacred 
season of Divine visitation; and their memories will never banish 
the time, and place, and circumstance connected with this great 
change. They recollect that discourse, and that moment, when the 
began to feel a compunction for sin—when they were first led to cry 
out, “God be merciful to me, a sinner’—when the agitation of a 
troubled conscience first made itself manifest, and they received a 
wound, which nothing can heal but the atoning blood of the crucified 
Mediator. ‘To communicate such influences as these—to make the 
word effectual, and to bring it to the heart of a particular individual, 
so as to make him feel as David did when he composed this Psalm, 
is an effect that can only be brought about by the Divine power. 
“The Spirit bloweth where it listeth” in this respect; but as a 
mighty rushing wind makes itself manifest, notwithstanding its invisi- 
ble nature, so the influences of God are often communicated by de- 
cisive and undeniable effects. 

In the next place, that peculiar presence of God is generally vouch- 
safed to his saints, and made manifest to them, although it be hidden 
from the world, which induces the conviction that God is present of 
a truth. Wherever they recorded his name, He promised the tribes 
there He would be with them, and bless them. We doubt not that 
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David knew this, or we should not see that ardent desire of God 
which he so often experienced. ‘ My soul longeth, yea, even faint- 
eth for the courts of the Lord: my heart and my flesh crieth out for 
the living God.” “ My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God; 
when shall I come and appear before God?” And with what awful 
rigour did he curse those who would separate him from the God of 
Israel, saying to him by their actions, go and worship other gods! 

Our Lord has incorporated this promise on his own religion: He 
says, ‘‘ For where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.”—(Matt., xviii., 20.) The saints of 
God still meet with the expectation that they may find this precious 
promise verified ; and before they retire they are made to confess that 
Jesus Christ did indeed deign his presence: they are ready to say, 
“ How awful is this place! this is none other but the house of God, 
and this.is the gate of heaven.” ‘They feel that nearness of approach 
to Him—that confidence in his mercy—that holy triumph in the rela- 
tion they stand in to Him, which it was promised they should experi- 
ence. They look around with delight on the thousands engaged in 
the same service as themselves ; and they feel that this is the very 
element of true devotion. How amiable are thy tabernacles, they are 
ready to say, O Lord of hosts! when shall we come and appear be- 
fore God ? That immediate and special protection of God which is 
vouchsafed in public, in private is necessarily interrupted in its opera- 
tion by secular affairs and employments. It is the very business of 
the saints not only to see each other’s face, but to behold, by faith, 
the face of the great Eternal—to rejoice in his love—to present them- 
selves before Him as his people—to worship at his footstool—and to 
receive the emanations of his love into their hearts. 

Again, the Divine Being shows his peference of the gates of Zion 
to the dwellings of Jacob, by continually maintaining in operation those 
gifts which are for the edification of the saints, and without which the 
union of the saints would be with difficulty maintained. ‘The minis- 
try of the gospel has an essential connexion with the permanence of 
the gospel; and though we cannot suppose that the principal end of 
assembling for worship is to hear an earthly voice, yet, if this were 
taken out of the way, it must be confessed that the fruits of such meet- 
ings would be wofully diminished. ‘The Divine Being is pleased to 
raise up such gifts in his ministers as are suited to the edifying of the 
body of Christ; and when they are removed, Divine Providence, by 
the vivification of his Spirit, raises up other instruments, and is never 
at a loss to raise up fit persons for spreading abroad his word. His 
promise is, that the word which He has put into the mouth of his 
Church shall never depart out of it, nor out of the mouth of her seed, 
nor out of the mouth of her seed’s seed forever and ever, Agreeably 
to this, you find that the word of God has never been out of the mouth 
of his Church: God has given first apostles, and then prophets, then 
evangelists, and then pastors and teachers ; and thus He has multi- 
plied ais gifts for the perfecting of the saints—for the work of the 
mini  y—for ae edifying of the body of Christ, Ministers may die; 
“4, IV.--E E 
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they are portions of that flesh which is as grass; but the word of the 
Lord endureth forever. ‘That word which is preached to you still 
lives forever; it is essential to the constitution—to the permanence 
of his Church. ‘There can be no reason given why this succession 
of faithful men, endowed with the Spirit of God, may not always be 
expected: the great Head of the Church still lives, and out of the all- 
creating influences of his Spirit dispenses that portion into earthly 
vessels which is essential for this purpose. 

Lastly, let me observe that the Divine Being shows his preference 
to Zion by that marvellous protection which is afforded to the inter- 
ests of the Church of God; whereby, though weak, and frequently 
reduced to a handful of disciples, yet they have been protected, and 
their suciety on earth continued. ‘There were only one hundred and 
twenty who scattered the seeds of the gospel at the first; the Church 
seeins primarily to have been constituted of that number who assem- 
bled together in an obscure dwelling in Jerusalem. But the number 
increased and multiplied, and Jesus Christ founded his Church upon 
a rock, against which even the gates of hell shall not prevail. Many 
a time may Israel say to this day, had not the Lord been on their side, 
their enemies would have overcome them. But the Lord was on their 
side—He turned their captivity—He delivered them from their perse- 
cutors—He caused the wrath of men to praise Him, and restrained 
the remainder of their wrath. He sometimes diverted the attention 
of their enemies by secular distractions: thus the earth helped the 
woman when the dragon cast the flood out of his mouth; the Divine 
Being so interfered as to create a second interest favourable to his 
Church, and made monarchs, for their own advantage, protect that 
Church which they would otherwise persecute and oppress. All 
hearts are in his hands; He can say to the proudest waves of human 
wrath, hither shall ye go, and no farther. He makes the worm Jacob 
to thresh the mountains. He allows his Church to be the only society 
which subsists from age to age without any alteration: it exhibits the 
same form—is maintained by the same principles—and speaks the 
same voice that issued from the infantile Church at the first period of 
her history. 

By way of improvement, let each one consider whether they have 
such a feeling as that which is here, in condescension to human ea- 
pacity, ascribed to them. Have you that love to the gates of Zion 
which corresponds to the statement of this passage? If you have, you 
have the mind of God. If you love the gates of Zion, you sympathize 
with the Divine mind with regard to a most important office ; you view 
his character and interest in a similar light to his own; you walk in 
the paths of his commands, and are conformed to the monitions and 
dictates of the Eternal Mind, who looks off from kings, and councils, 
and battles, and the splendid achievements of mankind, and fixes his 
attention upon the place where two or three are gathered together in 
his name. 

There is something more solemn and august in the assembling of 
saints together than in any other association on earth. The Lord 
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looks down from his sanctuary, and beholds them; the very groanings 
of his prisoners enter into the ear of the Lord. How do yon stand 
affected to the public worship of God? Is the day of the Lord a 
tiresome and a tedious day? Are you ready to say, When shall it be 
over t when shall we return to the busy scenes of our worldly calling 
and commerce? Are the discourses delivered, the services performed 
before you, welcome? Are you fain to go away, and reluctant to come 
to the house of God? If so, you have no union yet with the Divine 
Mind—no sympathy with the Eternal Spirit; and till some change 
takes place, itis impossible that heaven shall be yours. ‘The very em- 
ployment of heaven would be to you a source of disquiet. ‘There must 
be a love of the worship of God, and a love of the Author of that worship 
—there must be a worshipping frame of mind infused into the heart of 
every individual, before he can see God face to face. All the earth 
shall see the glory of God; for what purpose, then, does He manifest 
that glory but that He may be adored, and that all may fall down be- 
fore him, and worship him and the Lamb forever and ever? He re- 
veals it for the purpose of drawing forth the prayers, and the praises, 
and the thanksgivings of his people, according to their circumstances, 
and with a view to be the object of their worship. If you do not love 
the worship of God, no manifestation of God to you will be tolerable : 
He will manifest himself to you, either in vengeance to vindicate his 
cause ; or He will manifest himself to you as the object of worship, and 
the object of supreme delight, and as that Being from whom all your 
happiness is to be derived. Oh, recollect the time is coming when you 
are lost if God is not all in all to you. God is all in all in heaven ; 
and there his saints who follow him here faithfully, but feebly, worship 
him day and night ; there they see him face to face, and worship him 
forever and forever. 

There are many, I doubt not, that can put their own attestation to 
the truth of this sentiment, and who can say that they love the gates 
of Zion more than the dwellings of Jacob. Their most privileged mo- 
ments are the moments of public worship: the fellowship of the saints 
is the most select and precious of their moments in their esteem. Such 
are training in the Church, to be transferred and transplanted to the 
worship of heaven: their faith will be turned into vision ; that which 
they hoped for they will receive face to face. ‘That which they are 
pursuing is nota shadow ; there is an eternal heaven—-there as an 
ever-living God—there is an innumerable company of spirits made per- 
fect—there is a scene of elevated worship in Zion which shall be of 
eternal duration. ‘These are without the reach of human ken, but 
they are confirmed by the promise of Him that cannot lie; and these 
are the true sayings of God: “ To him that overcometh will | give to 
eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” 

Let us do all in our power to promote the honour of God—to enlarge 
the means of instruction—to extend the influence of the Christian min- 
istry—and to form new societies, as so many habitations of God 
through the Spirit. If we have tasted the advantages of social wor- 
ship, let us be desirous of communicating these advantages to our fel- 
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low-creatures ; and look with compassion on those inhabitants of this 
highly-favoured city who are sitting in darkness and the shadow of 
death, as if they were dwelling in pagan countries. Let us make 
haste to remove this reproach; let us each use his efforts to put an 
end to it, and to diffuse the knowledge of Jesus Christ farther and far- 
ther. 


XXI 


PRAYER FOR THE PROSPERITY OF THE CHURCH 
ENCOURAGED.* 
PsaLm cxxn., 6: Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall prosper 
that love thee. 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday evening, June 10, 1830, preparatory to the Lord’s 
Supper.] 

Tue Psalm which contains these words is ascribed to David: 
it breathes the spirit of piety and patriotism by which he was 
distinguished. Many things concurred to render Jerusalem a 
place of peculiar interest to the Israelites: as the metropolis of 
the Holy Land, it concentred their affections; no people were 
ever more remarkable for attachment to their king, their laws, 
and their God. It reminds us of the Church of God, as it was 
the scene of the temple and its ordinances. ‘ Thither the tribes 
went up, the tribes of the Lord, to give thanks to the name of 
the Lord.” We may consider that, in the text, a blessing is 
promised to every one that loves the Church of God, every one 
that desires to promote the interest of religion. 

We have here an object for prayer proposed, an exhortation to 
pray for this object, and a promise to those who comply with the 
exhortation. 

I. “The peace of Jerusalem” is proposed as an object for 
prayer. “Peace” is here used to denote prosperity, all that is 
good. The Psalmist thus explains it in the succeeding verse: 
“‘ Peace be within thy walls, prosperity within thy palaces.” The 
word, taken in this large acceptation, was customary among the 
Israelites ; they wished “ peace” to each other, in the sense of 
‘‘all good things.” The prosperity of the Church consists, not 
in one thing, but many ; and, 

I. The piety of its members. Their numbers, without this, 
are as nothing. A church without piety is a synagogue of 
Satan, a sect and school of pestilence. The measure of piety in 
a church is the measure of prosperity. Without this, however 
rich, it is poor; however outwardly flourishing, inwardly wretch- 
ed. Where the love of God, the faith of Jesus Christ, the fruits 
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of the Spirit abound, there the Church is in a state of prosperity, 
however afflicted in outward circumstances. As members of the 
Church, we profess to make ourselves over to the Father, Son, 
and Spirit; if we keep back our hearts from God, if we transfer 
our affections to the world, we are not true members of the 
Church ; our profession is false and hollow. 

2. A spirit of inquiry, promoting conversion, is a second sign 
of prosperity in a church. If the word of God is not a savour of 
life, it is not of a neutral character, it becomes a savour of death ; 
this is the condition of a church in decay and death. In the op- 
posite state, where penitents are inquiring, where converts are 
added to the Church and to the Lord, there Christianity triumphs, 
there the Church has “ peace within her walls, prosperity within 
her palaces.” 

3. A third feature of church prosperity is the prevalence of 
brotherly love; the spirit of union among the members ; the dis- 
position to bear one another’s burdens, relieve one another’s 
wants and sorrows. “By this we know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren.” There is 
always room in the Church for a perpetual increase in love. 
This is the mind of Christ, and He prescribes it as his own new 
commandment, as the distinguishing characteristic of his true 
disciples. How lovely a spectacle does that church present in 
which brotherly love prevails! no jarring passions, no envious 
competitions; but a delightful retirement from the troubles of 
the world. It is when Christians preserve “the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace,” that the prosperity of the Church 
of Christ peculiarly appears.” 

4. Conscientious and diligent attendance on all the ordinances 
of religion, public and domestic, is a fourth requisite to the pros- 
perity of a Christian society. Neglect of these 1s contagious 
among the members, and fatal to the well-being of a church. All 
should conspire to strengthen the hands of their ministers and 
their brethren, by an attentive observance of the appointed means 
of grace. F f 

5. To this must be added, as a fifth point, the due exercise of 
church discipline.t| The precious must be discriminated from 


* “Might we indulge a hope that not only our own denomination, but every other description of 
Christians, would act upon these principles of mutual forbearance and charity, we should hail the 
dawn of a brighter day than the annals of time have yet recorded ; we should behold in the Church 


ication, 1 i izi i i i -echoed by her 
excommunication, in particular, harmonizing with the dictates of conscience, and re-ech 

is truly terrible ; it is the voice of God, speaking through its legitimate organ, which he who 
ranks with heathen men, joins the synagogue of Satan, and takes his lot with an unbe- 
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the vile, the wheat from the tares. Spiritual censures should be 
administered, as cases may require; otherwise disorders must 
arise and spread. It is recorded, to the commendation of one of 
the seven churches of Asia, “thou canst not bear them that are 
evil.” Openly immoral professors must be excommunicated, re- 
garded as heathen, given up to Satan, according to the injunc- 
tion of St. Paul. Without discipline in a church, Christianity 
has no safeguard from all manner of abuse and reproach. And 
here there should be no respect of persons; we must “ know no 
man after the flesh.” 

Il. The exhortation is, that we should ‘ pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem.” This we must do, because the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, a direet action of God upon the soul, is necessary 
to realize the prosperity of the Church; it must be obtained, 
therefore, by prayer. So the Psalmist prayed, ‘ Let Thy work 
appear to Thy servants, Thy glory to their children ” God only 
can command a decisive blessing ; exert a mighty energy; shine 
into the heart ; plant the seed of all spiritual renovation. Where 
the Church is to prosper, men must be born of God: a birth to 
which none can contribute without his aid; in the production of 
which, the gospel is his own appointed instrument. We must 
look to God alone for the success of his word, and remove far 
from us all that is offensive to his holy mind. There should be 
stated seasons of prayer for the Divine blessing on the Church ; 
its prosperity will thus be secured, because it is his own con- 
cern; it is the sphere in which his glory is displayed ; while it 
provides the only means of saving men. We should pray that 
He may set his hand a second time to his work, as it concerns 
the success of his Church. 

Ill. The promise connected with the exhortation in the text 
ensures their own prosperity to those who seek that of the 
Church. ‘ They shall prosper that love thee.” 

It is a serious injury to be united to a dead, a merely formal 
church; a great advantage, to hold communion with one that is 
spiritually alive. ‘As iron sharpens iron, so does the counte- 
nance of a man his friend.” The saints admonish and animate 
each other by their example, and thus a higher standard of reli- 
gious character is maintained. We are easily reconciled to what 
is established and familiar; this should be purely good ina 
Christian society. Besides which, our love to that Church, which 
is so dear to God, cannot but attract his smile and obtain his 
favour. The Lord loves Zion, desires her prosperity, and says 
concerning her, “ This is the place of My rest; here will I dwell, 
for here is My delight.” Disdaining all the grandeur of the 
world, He fixes his love on his Church, as “the place where his 
honour dwells.” Jesus Christ so loved the Church that He gave 
himself for it ; and therefore He looks with complacency on those 
who sympathize with his affection, who concur with his desire, 
who act upon his plan, in unison with his purpose. ‘This is the 
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character of all good men; they are zealous for the Church of 
God, and, according to his promise, they must prosper, at least, 
in the great and only important view of prosperity, in their own 
souls. Would you enjoy this spiritual prosperity? Seek the 
good of the Church. Would you be blessed in your personal 
experience? Be yourselves a medium of blessing to others. 
Let your inquiry be, “ How can I promote the glory of God in 
the church to which I belong? Whom ean I reclaim?) Whom 
can | benefit and comfort !” And, be assured, your happy expe- 
rience will attest that it is the Life of truth who proclaimed, 
“They shall prosper that love Jerusalem ;” peace shall be on 
them that pray for peace on the Israel of God. 


XXII. 
THE DUTY OF CHRISTIANS TO THE MEN OF THE WORLD.* 
Cot., iv., 5: Walk in wisdom towards them that are without. 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, April 19, 1829.) 


Tue former part of this epistle contains many striking remarks 
on the great leading truths of religion; the latter abounds in 
general observations on the conduct which Christians should 
manifest towards each other. In the passage before us we have 
a precept of a different kind—a precept to regulate our conduct 
towards the ungodly. In the times the apostles wrote, the line 
which separated the Church from the world was very distinct 5 
those who did not openly avow attachment to Christ, were to be 
considered as enemies. These two classes comprehend all man- 
kind, of every rank and degree. Such remarks will, in fact, apply 
to present times, with a slight qualification. There has another 
class of character sprung up—persons who do not make an open 
profession of religion, but manifest a general interest in its con- 
cerns, and would be shocked to be reckoned among its foes. 
This precept, therefore, does not suggest any particular line of 
conduct to be pursued towards them, but towards those who are 
confessedly strangers to the commonwealth of Israel, who, whatever 
may be the amiable qualities they possess, make no pretensions 
to religion, and are truly of the world. 

Now, in reference to these persons, who are in the text de- 
scribed as being without, we are to walk in wisdom ; “that is, we 
are to conduct ourselves in such a way as will prevent these 
persons from drawing any argument from our deportment unfa- 
vourable to Christianity, or which may serve as an excuse for 
their own hostility to it. And here I may remind you that this 
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wisdom “cometh from above ; it is first pure, easy to be entreated, 
without hypocrisy, and full of good fruits.” The gospel is not only 
intended to benefit the Christian personally, but to exert an in- 
fluence over a large sphere, by the manifestation of its power 
upon the heart and life. 

We are to understand by the phrase ¢o walk, a constant tenour 
or course of action. It is intended to express a habit of life, a 
constant deportment which is pleasing to God, and.calculated to 
promote the great ends of religion. To those who are without, 
the disciple of Christ sustains a moral relation. The rules of 
virtue, which all laws recognise, are to be maintained by virtue 
of their relation to the order and peace of society, irrespective 
of the obligations of religion. As the kingdom of Christ is not 
of this world, we do not judge those who obey all Jaws but these 5 
for “them who are without, God will judge.’ While we have no 
right to compel men to come into the Church, we have very im- 
portant duties to discharge towards them. 

There is a divine armour provided for the Christian, and there 
are weapons both of attack and defence. Our duty to the men 
of the world, and our use of our spiritual armour, will depend 
very much on the position in which we are placed respecting 
them. As we ought to take care of ourselves, so we ought to 
act towards them in that way most likely to produce a favourable 
impression on their minds. If inconsistent conduct does great 
mischief, a conduct which “ becometh the gospel of Christ” will be 
productive of great good. ' 

I. Our conduct should be regulated so as not to be injurious 
to our own interests. 

As we cannot go out of the world, nor was it intended by the 
Divine Founder of Christianity that his disciples should entirely 
seclude themselves from its affairs, and we shall necessarily come 
into frequent and close contact with ungodly men, the precept 
before us ought to make us careful lest that intercourse injure 
our piety. If we walk according to its direction, we shall guard 
against a sinful conformity to the maxims and practices of the 
world. 

We must not, under a mistaken notion of doing good, have 
any fellowship with the works of darkness. We are not, under 
the idea of making religion more palatable to those who dislike 
it, to countenance sinful indulgences, or forsake the paths of 
piety. There is sucha levity in the fashionable modes of spend- 
ing time, that every Christian must feel they are opposed to 
religion. If, with a view of recommending religion to the multi- 
tude, we engage in the frivolities and habits to which they addict 
themselves, we shall seriously impair our fitness to hold com- 
munion with God. These pursuits must be renounced by us. I 
am aware that many contend Christianity should relax a little in 
these things, that its professors should “ become all things to all 
men.” But this is a mistaken view of the apostle’s conduct, and 
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the reason which he assigns for it. He is referring to matters 
about which Christians themselves were divided, and which were 
not essential to real religion; and for some of these things the 
Jews could plead Divine authority, and were therefore reluctant 
to resign them. It was not in reference to Christian deportment 
towards the men of the world that he made the remark which is 
so often quoted to defend a very dangerous practice. We never 
find the apostle descending from the high eminence he occupied 
to drink into the spirit of the world. It is not necessary to spe- 
cify what are the amusements to which I refer, because you are 
sufficiently aware of their tendency. Do not listen to any sug- 
gestions to mingle in them, and, least of all, to the plea of doing 
good to the irreligious. You will never do them any good by 
forgetting what is due to your own character. They will be the 
first to despise you for inconsistency. The cause of Christ will 
suffer in their estimation, and you yourselves will sustain great 
harm; therefore, “walk in wisdom towards them that are without.” 

II. Our close and intimate friendships are not to be formed 
with those who are not Christians. 

It is more easy to imbibe an evil contagion than it is to expel 
it, or to diffuse around a good moral influence. The one is pal- 
atable to the corruption of our fallen nature, the other demands 
the constant exercise of self-denial. We cannot be so sure of 
imparting good to the irreligious, as we may be certain of re- 
ceiving injury from too intimate an association with them. Do 
not, therefore, choose your companions from the world. En- 
deavour to do unto those who are without all the good you can; 
but they must not be your chosen friends. 

The precepts of religion on this point are very clear and de- 
cisive. ‘ Be not unequally yoked. Come out from among them, and 
be ye separate.” The Jews were peremptorily admonished on this 
point. And who will deny, that for Christians to abstain from 
walking with men of the world, or entering into close and tender 
relationships with those who are enemies of the cross of Christ, 
is as much their duty as it was that of the Jews? Is not such 
conduct as likely to alienate us from God, as it was to lead them 
into idolatry ? 

It is quite true that Jesus mingled with sinners, nor is it con- 
tended that Christians are to withdraw themselves entirely from 
the world, or from communion with the ungodly who are in it ; 
that is clearly impossible. But before we assume to ourselves 
the same freedom of intercourse with sinners as the Redeemer 
permitted to himself, it behooves us to pause for a moment, and 
remember the amazing difference between an immaculate being 
and fallen creatures ever prone to sin. He was tainted with no 
moral disease. The malady had not affected Him. He might 
come into close contact with ungodly men without injury, since 
He was “ holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners.” But 
we are ina very different condition. We have much remaming 
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within us that has a close affinity with evil. We cannot, therefore, 
in this respect, make the example of Christ an absolute rule ; for, 
if we did, the cautionary warning of the text would be nullified. 

Ill. We must make no secret of our being on the Lord’s side. 

A profession of religion cannot be secret if we would discharge 
the duties inseparable from it. We must, therefore, be decided. 
To be scrupulous of avowing our attachment to Jesus Christ is a 
conduct eminently unworthy of our character, and highly dis- 
pleasing to Him. If we are frank and open in that avowal, and 
if our conduct and principles harmonize, there is a feeling of 
decorum observed among men of the world, which will generally 
induce them to conduct themselves with propriety towards us. 
They will also despair of effecting any breach in the barriers 
which surround us. Those who are firm and decided in matters 
of religion, have much less to fear from the ridicule and opposi- 
tion of the men of the world than those who are halting between 
two opinions. The irresolute are always exposed to attack, 
partly because they invite it by their indecision, and partly be- 
cause they present more opportunities for making it successfully. 
But a man who is armed by strong resolve and holy determina- 
tion to be on the Lord’s side, intrenches himself behind ramparts 
much too formidable to be easily overthrown. This open pro- 
fession of religion is enjoined upon us by Jesus Christ, and a 
compliance with n1s commands is one mode of obeying the apos- 
tolic precept, “ Walk in wisdom towards them that are without.” 

IV. We may now very properly inquire what sort of conduct 
we should pursue, in the hope of inducing the ungodly to come 
over to us. 

It is not inconsistent with the highest Christian principle to 
endeavour to win over the enemies of the cross. And if we at- 
tempt this im humble dependance on the Divine blessing, and 
according to Scripture precept, we may be successful. 

1. We should be very careful to cultivate those parts of conduct 
on which the men of the world justly set a high value. If they see 
that we practise the principles which they know belong to the 
Christian character, they will give us eredit for higher excel- 
lences; but if we fall short, they will feel contempt for us. 
There are many virtues which men in general esteem, because 
they tend to promote their interests. Strict integrity, ingen- 
uousness of temper, sincerity, faithfulness, are virtues of high 
importance, because the welfare of society is bound up in them. 
He that deals in falsehood breaks up the social compact. “ Lie 
not one to another” is a precept enforeed upon us by a kind of 
double authority. A Christian is bound to cultivate the ordinary 
virtues, such as those already specified, in the highest degree, 
and to regulate his conduct by the great law, “ To do unto others 
as ye would that others should do unto you.” He who makes a pro- 
fession of religion, and in the common transactions of life vio- 
lates his word, uses fraud, is insincere, or unfaithful, hardens 
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many hearts in their opposition to religion, and does more mis- 
chief than the consistent conduct of very many believers can 
counteract. If you have not made up your mind to act honestly 
before you come into the Church, do not come into it at all; for 
when you touch the elements of the Lord’s Supper, you will 
“eat and drink condemnation to yourself, not discerning the Lord’s 
body.” You will hear, as it were, a voice indignantly inquiring, 
““ Who hath required this at your hands?” Though the men of the 
world attach, perhaps, more importance to these things than they 
deserve, they will notice if you come short of them; and, as- 
suredly, you will be utterly inexcusable in their eyes, if you do 
not cultivate them in your life and deportment. 

If you do not practise the first elements of religion, how can 
you attain to the highest virtues? You can never secure any 
reputation for science, if you remain ignorant of its first princi- 
ples. How could you become profound critics, if you did not 
know the alphabet Yet those persons would not be guilty of 
greater folly, or be more absurd, who would assert that such 
things were possible, than any professing Christian pretending to 
a knowledge of Divine things, and failing to practise these minor 
virtues. 

2. We should cultivate whatever is lovely. There are many parts 
of conduct which fall under this class—such as sympathy, grati- 
tude, humility, and gentleness; together with a kind attention to 
the feelings of others, and making the happiness of others an im- 
portant object ; much more, of course, avoiding giving them pain. 
The tenderness of Christ is diffused through his Church. ‘The 
exhibition of it has a strong tendency to recommend religion. 
Abraham laid aside his own interests, and would have no conten- 
tion with Lot. 

He that supposes love forms no part of Christian virtue, mis- 
takes one of its main features. The grand design of Christianity 
is to excite it to activity, and to diffuse its influence universally. 
It tends to ennoble man, and make him lovely. All pride, and 
haughtiness, and roughness in manner or speech, are quite un- 
congenial to the spirit of Christianity. 

Recollect how important it is to walk in the exercise of such 
virtues. How dismal would the condition of man be without 
them! We would not confine them to the present number of the 
faithful; we think on the whole family of man in a perishing 
state. I trust, my Christian brethren, that you feel bowels of 
mercies for the world in which you live; that you long to see 
the time when all Israel shall be saved—when there shall be pre- 
pared in Mount Zion a feast for all nations. That an inconceiv- 
able number shall participate in this feast, will partly arise from 
the holy virtues of the Church, and partly from the ministry of 
the word. But that will be insufficient, unless Christians shine 
like lights in the world. They must hold forth the word of life. 
It was this which made an impression on the minds of men in 
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former times; and in the present day, when similar conduct is 
maintained, heaven will seem to have come in contact with earth, 
and its glories and blessings to have descended upon it. Unless, 
as professing Christians, we do so, and live unto Christ, by ex- 
hibiting the virtues of Christianity, we do not conduct ourselves 
as becometh the gospel. But if we act out our principles, and 
vindicate our pretensions to the Christian character, we shall ap- 
prove ourselves faithful to the great Head of the Church; reli- 
gion will appear to have come from God, and to be in harmony 
with his transcendent excellence and glory. 

V. Hence it follows, that the duties which devolve on Chris- 
tians are twofold, in relation to this precept. 

Although we cannot search the heart, we can distinguish those 
persons to whom the text applies—“ those who are without,” and 
also those who “walk in wisdom towards them.” And we distin- 
guish the former, not simply because they have not joined the 
Church, but because they continue to live in sin. 

It is of the highest moment that we walk consistently. The men 
of the world will do many things which they would condemn, 
and very properly, too, in us. They expect us to walk by a higher 
rule, because we profess to do so. If you would not inflame 
their prejudices, you must remember your high calling. If you 
do so, they will say of you, as was said of Daniel, they “ could 
find no matter against him, except in the law of his God.” 

This rule attaches to no particular class of persons in the 

Church of Christ, but to all who make a profession of religion. 
If we look at the conduct of Christ, everything was in perfect 
harmony — every emotion was in its place —all was so natural, 
that we might suppose it to be easy to act in the same manner, 
there is so much propriety in such deportment. Yet there was 
a majesty in his conduct which can only be induced by his own 
Spirit. 
_ Now, although we cannot reach so high a standard, yet we are 
to walk as becometh the gospel. Men naturally expect that those 
who are intent upon higher objects than the good of this world 
should display a moderation respecting it, to preserve a feeling 
of holy elevation above it. In all the transactions of life, he will 
take care to be on the safe side; he will rather suffer injury than 
injure others. He will be harmless as a dove, and at the same 
time wise as a serpent. He will remember the spirit of the pre- 
cepts of Christ, “If a man take thy cloak, give him thy coat also ;” 
nor will he forget the grand rule, “‘ Let your moderation be known 
to all men.” 

Men of the world expect Christians to be men of peace. They 
will not forget the blessing which Christ pronounced on the 
peace-makers—that they are to “follow peace with all men”—and 
that, to attain this end, they must not scruple at making sacrifi- 
ces. It is natural that they should expect the Christian to show 
a peaceful temper. There are few things more calculated to in 
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spire reverence for religion than the manifestation of a peaceful 
disposition. 

It is necessary, in order to maintain this state of mind, that we 
refrain from becoming zealous, officious partisans in matters of 
mere temporal importance. Christians need not take the lead in 
agitating the public mind in things of mere secular moment. 
They can generally do their duty without such very great promi- 
nence. ‘They ought to hold very decided opinions, and express 
them openly, and with firmness and honesty. They should abide 
by them when expressed. But, in doing so, they are not to take 
up a side, or a party, wiéhout moderation. In things belonging to 
religion, which involve the best interests of humanity, and the 
glory of God, they can come from their quiet retirement with 
great power. They will come from their closet with’an energy 
so sanctified as to give a decisive influence to public opinion on 
any question whatever. 

It is a question of no small importance, what method we are to 
adopt in making known to the men of the world our sentiments tn 
reference to religion. Nothing requires more prudence and wis- 
dom than the communication of religious opinions and feelings 
to those who are strangers to them. We must watch for the 
suitable opportunity and state of mind, so that the truth we pre- 
sent may take hold. Persons in inferior stations in life can rarely 
presume to instruct those who are above them in rank. But there 
are times when servants may suggest truths to their masters, or 
admonish on account of some flagrant sin, with the happiest ef- 
fect; and if it be done with modesty and seriousness, a good im- 
pression will be the result. In those instances where the mind 
is subdued, and the heart is softened by sorrow, a word spoken 
in season, by the lowest to the highest, is like a nail fastened in 
a sure place. 

We shall show, by such conduct, that we do not consider reli- 
gion to consist in always talking about it; that it is our aim to 
live Christianity, rather than to make an ostentatious profession 
of it. It is of great importance to be “ able to give a reason for the 
hope that is within us.’ Our speech should be seasoned with 
grace to the hearers, being mingled with salt. Christ leads us to 
expect that we shall have questions proposed which we ought to 
be prepared to answer. Men of the world may sometimes ask 
us why we pursue a conduct so different from what they do; and 
we ought to be able to satisfy them. Hence another reason for 
the precept, “ Walk in wisdom towards those who are without.” 

While we should remember to walk in a manner worthy of the 
dignity of religion, we should seek to make it appear lovely. 
There are some who, when they speak of it, speak only of its 
terrors. But this is only a partial view of it. Christ wounds in 
order to heal. He speaks of terrors, but he also points to a 
place of safety. Although he brings us, as it were, down to 
death, he restores us to life, that we might know and fee] the 
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In conversing on the subject of religion, do not be anxious to 
dilate on your own personal experience ; rather converse on the 
great truths of religion in general. Let this be done with seri- 
ousness, and in the true spirit of piety. To talk of these high 
and holy themes ina light and frivolous manner ts highly repre- 
hensible. You will find, with all eminent Christians, a delightful 
association of solemnity and joy, of gravity and cheerfulness. 
This is a temper we should all seek to obtain and cultivate. 
When men engage in any great object of a worldly nature, they 
are serious. How much more proper for those to culuivate such 
a temper and habit of mind, who are engaged in the Divine ser- 
vice, and are continually hearing the voice of God saying unto 
them, “ Walk before me in purity ?” 

We must not only be innocent, but seek to do good. Those who 
endeavour to do good, as a grand end of the Christian life, will 
come forth and have a part in the second resurrection. The tree 
that brings forth good fruit will be preserved. We are exhorted 
to be useful in our day and generation. Christians are not to 
shut themselves up in an atmosphere of solitude. They are to 
“ Le perfect, even as their Father in heaven is perfect.” The Divine 
Being does not shut himself up in solitary grandeur, nor dwell 
amid a silent contemplation of his own perfeetions ; He comes 
forth from his pavilion, and sends out the streams of his glory 
and goodness to the most distant province of his vast dominions. 
Therefore, says our Lord, when speaking of the goodness of 
God, “be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect. He causes 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and his rain to descend upon 
the just and the unjust.” 

Let me press upon you the importance of this precept, by re- 
minding you that you are not only to be blessed, but are to be- 
come blessings to others. You are expected to bring forth fruit, 
to the glory of God and the good of man. Whatever may be 
your station in life, if you are masters or servants, high or low, 
you are to be earnestly concerned for those about you. 

The Chureh is the salt of the earth and the light of the world. 
As its members obey this precept, they will diffuse light around, 
until the Church shall so increase as to illumine every dark spot. 
There are no longer any signs in the heavens. The voice of no 
prophet is now heard. No sound now comes forth from the hid- 
den glory. God speaks to us only by his providence and his 
word. How is his cause to go on, except it be sustained by the 
activity and graces of his people? The chief thing is, not what 
we are called, but what we produce. “ The axe ts laid to the root 
of the tree, and every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire.” If we are redeemed —if we are to 
walk in heavenly places with Christ in white — being earthy, let 
us prepare ourselves for that dignity and happiness, by now put- 
ting on the garments of light and salvation. 
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DECISION IN RELIGION.* 


Josuua, xxiv., 15: And if it seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, 
choose you this day whom ye will serve ; whether the gods which your 
fathers served that were on the other side of the flood, or the gods of 
the Amorites, in whose land ye dwell: but as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord. 


Tue connexion of these words constitutes an address which Joshua 
delivered to the heads of the tribes of Israel. Knowing that his end 
was drawing nigh, he called them together at Shechem, that they 
might hear from his lips what he then thought would be his dying 
admonition. 

As Moses had been prohibited from leading the people into the 
promised land, in consequence of his disobedience on one remarkable 
occasion, Joshua was selected by God to succeed him in the office of 
leader of the people. He led them in triumph to their promised pos- 
session. His name implies the service. It was formerly Osheah, 
and was changed by Moses into Jehoshua, and by contraction became 
Joshua. ‘The term imports a Saviour. In many respects he was an 
eminent type of the Lord Jesus Christ, who brings his people out of 
bondage, and conducts them through this world into their heavenly in- 
heritance. 

There were qualities displayed by Joshua, when filling a subordi- 
nate station, which marked him out as destined for future pre-emi- 
nence. So Christ was first put under the law; but in his humilia- 
tion He was anointed with “ the oil of gladness,” and now “Te is exalted 
to the right hand of the Majesty on ugh.” But our business, on this oc- 
casion, is more immediately with the holy resolution expressed in the 
text to adhere to the service of God, and the exhortation, addressed to 
others, to enter on a similar course. 

[. We shall offer a few remarks as to the occasion on which these 
words were uttered. 

It too often happens that persons who move in the elevated walks 
of life, or who are deeply involved in the cares of business, or who 
occupy stations of important trust, endeavour to make these things an 
excuse for neglecting the service of God. And the ground usually 
taken by them is, that they are placed in these circumstances by Di- 
vine Providence. The conduct of Joshua administers a severe rebuke 
to such persons, and shows the extreme impropriety of their temper 
and spirit. He exhibits a totally different example. He makes reli- 
gion the primary concern, the grand business of life. He withdraws 
his attention from political cares, endeavours to lead the people in the 
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pursuit of higher objects, and to impress on them a sense of the para- 
mount duty of serving God. For this purpose he convened them at 
Shechem. It was at this place, celebrated in sacred history, that 
God first revealed himself to Abraham, when called out of Ur in 
Chaldea. It was near to Shiloh, where the ark was deposited, and 
near, also, to Joshua’s abode. He had called the tribes together at 
Shiloh on a previous occasion, and for a similar purpose. But his 
life had been prolonged beyond expectation ; and, desirous of impro- 
ving fresh opportunities of usefulness, he summoned them again. Low 
there was little doubt that he would very soon leave the world, and he 
proceeds to address the children of Israel under this solemn and af- 
fecting impression. 

Every one of distinction was here present. Both the elders and 
chiefs of families were deputed to be there. To them he unfolds his 
design, which was to induce them, in the most solemn manner, to de- 
clare that they also would adhere to the service of God. He endeav- 
ours to accomplish this purpose : 

By calling to their remembrance the dealings of God towards them. 

He reminds them of their deliverance from Egyptian bondage, of 
the mighty hand which brought them through the Red Sea, and over- 
whelmed the hosts of Pharaoh beneath its waters. He recounts the 
signal victories they had achieved over their enemies, calls to their 
remembrance their triumphant entry into the promised land, and ex- 
patiates on the quiet repose they enjoyed in their long-anticipated in- 
heritance. And now, while they were under the influence of the 
emotions which such recollections would kindle, he calls upon them 
to enter into a new covenant with God. ‘Choose ye, therefore, this 
day whom ye will serve.” 

Religion should be the subject, not of compulsion, but of choice. 
When it is said, ‘“ Compel them to come in,” it is to be understood, 
not as referring to actual force, but to the power of persuasion and of 
truth. God deals with men as rational creatures. He proposes ade- 
quate motives for choosing his service. He sets before them life and 
death, blessing and cursing; and exhibits the responsibility arising 
out of such knowledge, the happy results of a compliance with the pre- 
cept, and the terrible consequences of a refusal. 

Religion should also be a matter of deliberate choice. Joshua con- 
ducts this affair with great discretion and skill. He announces his 
own intention to serve God, and admonishes them against turning 
aside to other gods. The people felt the force of his appeal, and ex- 
claimed, “ God forbid that we should forsake the Lord to serve other 
gods!” Not satisfied with this avowal, he sets before them the diffi- 
culties to be encountered in carrying out such a resolve; for he knew 
the deceitfulness of the human heart, and that they were a stiff-neck- 
ed people; he therefore tells them, “Ye cannot serve God.” He 
deals faithfully with them; he desires to detect hypocrisy, and keep 
his eye on those who were unwilling to serve the Lord; but the peo- 
ple said, “We will serve the Lord.” He proceeds at once to effect his 
design, and calls upon them, in the most impressive manner, to enter 
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upon this new covenant. Andavhen they had again expressed their 
full determination to do so, he said, “Ye are witnesses against yourselves, 
that ye have chosen you the Lord to serve Him. And they said, We 
are witnesses.” These words were written in a book, and a great 
stone was set up there, to indicate the important nature of the transac- 
tion which had taken place. 

There was a particular reason for this solemn ratification of their vow. 
Joshua knew that the children of Israel were prone to idolatry. He 
said to them, “ Put now, therefore, away from you the strange gods which 
are among you.” They had not destroyed them, and though they did 
not openly worship them, still they had kept them; like Jacob’s 
family, who, when commanded to put away their gods, hid them under 
an oak-tree, in all probability near to the place where Joshua then 
stood. 

This resolution to serve was a very noble one. He would not serve 
alone. His house and his family were also included. He could not 
command the tribes, since his authority was at an end. But he still 
held authority over his household, and the force of his example, and 
the influence of his character, would be generally felt. It is too often 
to be lamented, that heads of families who profess to be religious, 
manifest but little concern for the member® of their family, or, having 
given up all thoughts of religion themselves, still cherish some con- 
cern for their children, and express an anxious hope that they may 
become truly pious. But every true servant of God will be especially 
anxious for himself first, and then for his own flesh and blood. He 
will not wait for them, but lead the way, and set them a bright ex- 
ample. 

Had all the tribes forsaken the service of the Supreme Being, he 
still would have adhered to it. This is one of the most certain tests 
of true attachment to religion, when we can stand alone for it, and 
dare to be singular—when we can renounce the world and assert our 
allegiance to God. 

Il. Let us inquire what this resolution involves. 

It is very comprehensive. It takes within its range the whole of 
religion, It is a solemn contract with God to recognise his authority 
and to obey his will. True religion will always lead its subjects to 
this. While it teaches us to feel our utter insufficiency, it excites a 
feeling of devout and constant dependance on God. 

1. This resolution includes a solemn determination to attend with 
regularity and devotion to Divine worship. The Supreme Being is to 
be worshipped, not merely by the prostration of our bodies before 
Him, but in the devout prostration of the mind in his presence. It is 
a sin of no common magnitude to neglect this duty. 

Infidelity has been invariably marked by the decline of religious 
worship. It has sometimes boasted of numbers, wealth, and power, 
and has often plumed itself on the homage of great intellect before its 
shrine. But its disciples have never had sufficient zeal to unite them- 
selves in fellowship, nor have they ever imbodied their notions of the 
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Deity. This is an irrefragable proof of total blindness amid the pre- 
tended enjoyment of the clearest light. 

God is a spirit, and is to be worshipped in spirit and truth. The 
prostration of the body is only an external index of the state of the 
mind. Worship is the homage of the understanding and the heart. 
To this all good men have addicted themselves; and where eminent 
piety is attained, it will be sure to manifest itself in a very eager and 
constant attendance to the duties connected with Divine worship. 

2. But religion is not confined to the sanctuary. The service of God 
embraces the whole life and conduct. ‘To serve Him is to have habitual 
regard to his will. ‘That will must be consulted on all occasions. It 
will be our law, from which there is no appeal, and when known, 
cheerfully obeyed. The service of God diffuses itself through every 
thought and action. That religion which does not go forth with us 
into the world is worth but little. And all this is expressed in the 
resolution of Joshua. 

There are three ingredients necessary to acceptable service. 

First, sincerity. God requireth truth in the inward parts. If we 
seek the applause of men, we lose our reward. Any motive to re- 
ligion less than a sincere desire to serve God, as the primary induce- 
ment, destroys our claim t6 the title of being his servants. If we do 
any thing good merely from habit, self-interest, or for the sake of our 
health and reputation, we are not acting up to the declaration made by 
Joshua. Religion has its source in the mind. It leads us to cherish 
habitual reverence for God, to delight in Him, and to make Him the 
beginning and the end. ‘Thus a good man keeps back nothing. He 
feels that he is not his own, and God 1s all in all. 

Secondly, universal obedience. No man is perfect. Yet a Christian 
entertains respect for the whole law. He does not in effect repeal a 
part, and obey the rest. He knows that the same Being who com- 
mands obedience to any part of the law, enjoins obedience to all. 
There is this grand principle of agreement in true religion. While 
we do not inculcate the attainment of perfection, yet the good man 
cannot allow of any sin; and a sense of his imperfection will supply 
ample motives to watchfulness and prayer. 

Thirdly, permanent adherence. He that serves God under occa- 
sional circumstances is not a servant in deed and in truth. A true 
servant practises constant obedience. It is the character of a real 
disciple of Christ, to adhere to Him and to his service. 

Those who believe, and are soon offended, are not of Christ. But 
they who follow the Lamb without the camp, bearing his reproach, 
whose life is a continued struggle against sin, and a holy imitation of 
his example, nobly sustain their profession, and are really his ser- 
vants. 

There are many of you who have joined yourselves to God’s peo- 
ple. If you have found bis service to be an evil thing, draw back 
again to the world. But if you have found religion’s ways to be ways 
of pleasantness, and her paths peace—if she points to a blessed im- 
mortality, and assures you of final conquest, cling fast to her for se- 
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curity. Never apostatize from your Master’s cause. If He has brought 
pardon and peace to your soul—if He has called you with a high and 
holy calling, and sent his Spirit to give you light and life, will you, 
can you hesitate to obey Him? No! Such experience will bind you 
to the cross, and fasten you to the horns of the altar. You will cheer- 
fully embark for eternity ; and when any thing interferes with the ha- 
bitual claims of this service, you will rebuke the intrusion, and, in the 
words of the apostle, avow your inflexible determination to live and 
die in it. ‘* I count all things but loss, for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord.” 

IIL. We proceed to consider the motives and reasons which may 
be assigned to induce you to unite in the resolution of Joshua. 

1. It is our duty to serve God on account of the relation we sustain 
to Him, and the various mercies we receive from his hand. 

This relation is most intimate; it is that subsisting between the 
Creator and his creatures. We can form but a very inadequate idea 
of this relation, because we can create nothing. We may modify the 
forms of almost all substances ; we can cause matter to enter into new 
combinations, but we cannot create an atom. We may, by strong 
effort, control our passions, and modify our desires and thoughts, but 
we are unable to originale one of them. God is the Creator of all 
things, and most appropriately styled the Father of our spirits. 

He who gives us powers of thought and action has surely a right 
to assign limits to their operation and exercise. He who is the giver 
of happiness has surely a right to appoint the means of its attainment. 
Shall the thing formed say unto Him that formed it, Why hast thou 
made me thus? If the potter has power over the clay, to mould and 
fashion it according to his own will, God has a right to enforce his 
laws on all his rational creatures, and to demand their obedience to 
them. 

He is not only our Creator, but our Benefactor. We derive every 
blessing from Him. Our health, our property, our friends, our lives, 
our faculties, are equally the gifts of his bounty. The capacity for 
enjoyment, and the sources of the supply, are alike from Him. All 
the endearments of life, all the streams of human happiness, flow 
from God. 

But He binds you to his service by more unspeakable mercies. 
He has sent his Son into the world to reconcile you to himself, by 
dying in your room, by atoning for your sins, by taking away the 
curse of a broken law and bearing it himself. He has revealed heav- 
en to you, that you might aspire to its attainment. He has given you 
the society of the saints, the means of grace, the delights of the sanc- 
tuary, and the fellowship and aid of angels. What, in short, has He 
not done for you as the God of creation and grace? Then serve Him 
with fear and trembling. 

2. The constitution of our nature has no other suitable end but his 
service. -. 

The grand distinction of our nature is the capacity for religion. 
Inferior animals have not this faculty. Hence the vast superiority of 
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man over the brute. We not only possess reason in a very high de- 
gree, but the power of exercising that reason on the most momentous 
truths, such as right and wrong, good and evil, time and eternity. 

He, therefore, who refuses to serve God, loses the grand end of 
life. He misses the ultimate purpose of his existence. Hence the 
degrading terms in which the sacred writers speak of such persons. 
They are described as the vassals of Satan, the slaves of flesh and 
sin, as aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, as those who are with- 
out God and without hope in the world. 

If the Creator had not designed man for religion, He would have 
given him a widely different constitution. But when He created him, 
it was for himself. He made him to be the high-priest of this glori- 
ous temple, to offer unto Him constant praise. ‘The other parts of 
creation are vocal with praise. They are in subjection to man. 
Surely the lord of creation was intended to answer even a higher 
purpose ; and it is clearly our duty to serve God, and that duty, in 
pat, springs from the nature of the constitution with which we are 
endowed. 

3. The fact that,as wicked creatures, we are not willing to serve God, 
is not sufficient to justify our refusal. 

Joshua seemed to be quite aware of the existence of such a dispo- 
sition, and that it might be taken as the ground of excuse. “If it 
seem evil unio you,” said he, “to serve God, choose you this day whom 
ye will serve.” But this indisposition cannot justify us. It is our in- 
terest to obey the precepts of the gospel. They tend to eradicate dis- 
order from our nature ; and to disobey them is to cling to this disor- 
der with a blind and infatuated obstinacy. Nor does religion de- 
mand any sacrifice for which she does not provide an ample com- 
pensation. 

Should it appear that such a line of conduct as that we are now 
enforcing on you requires a fortitude and a resolution which you do 
not possess, be not dismayed, for the Spirit of grace and truth has en- 
gaged to supply you with all needful aid. 

he doctrine of the necessity of the new birth—of our possessing 
a new heart and a right spirit, is next in importance to the atonement. 
The one implies the other, and there can be no real religion where 
they do not both exist. 

Then consider the rewards which attend the service of God. In 
this life, all necessary supplies, and in the world to come, life ever- 
lasting. Hear what the Scripture saith : “Blessed is that servant whom, 
when his lord cometh, he findeth watching.” No act of service, however 
trifling, however insignificant, will lose its reward: “A cup of cold 
water given to a disciple, shall in no wise lose its reward.” 

Remember, it is impossible you can be neutral. “He that is not with 
me,” exclaims the Saviour, “is against me; and he that gathereth not 
with me scattereth abroad. Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.” 
To-day is your own, to-morrow is in the shadow of the Divine hand. 
It will be disclosed—but may be not for you. It may be disclosed to 
you—not in time, but in eternity. 
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The claims of Christ are such, that to be neutral is to be hostile. 
Indifference to Him is opposition. His majesty is so great, that He 
will bear no rival, nor will He brook continuous delay. If He is not 
your king, He is your foe. You must serve Him, and Him only. 
The state of the human heart is such that you cannot be neutral. 

Is it undignified to enlist in this service? Think of Joshua, one of 
the greatest and most eminent individuals, both for rank and ability, 
that ever lived. But why mention him? All the wise and good in 
every age have been the servants of God. They all bear the same 
testimony to the dignity and happiness which religion confers. Think, 
too, of God himself, inconceivably glorious and great, who fills heaven 
and earth with his glory, rules all worlds, and holds at his own dis- 
posal the destiny of every intelligent creature. Can it be beneath you 
to serve Him? Is it possible that his service can be unworthy your 
notice, whom the angels delight to honour and serve? Go and ask 
every one who has served God what they think of it, after long ex- 
perience. Inquire whether any of his servants repented of his service 
when they came to die. Repented of it! No, it was their highest 
joy that they ever served Him at all; and their only grief, that they 
had served Him so little. They died triumphantly ; and when look- 
ing back on the past, they rejoiced that some portion of their lives 
had been so employed, and they exulted in the prospect of meeting 
their Divine Master, and hearing Him say, “Well done, good and 
faithful servants, enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” God grant that 
you, my hearers, may heartily, and at this very moment, unite in de- 
claring that you, too, will serve the Lord. 


XXIV. 
THE HEART DEMANDED.* 


Proverbs, xxiii., 26: My son, give me thy heart. 
[Preached at Maze Pond, London, February 17, 1799.] 

Aut kinds of false religion which have been practised in the world 
may be resolved into a vain attempt to supply the place of yiving the 
heart to God. The superstitions of the Church of Rome, the fantas- 
tic ceremonies and rites practised by the Mohammedans and many 
classes of pagans, the penances and mortifications on which so many 
rely, but which cease where the light of Divine truth prevails, are 
but substitutes for the simple duty of giving God the heart. It is of 
the utmost importance to trace all religious conduct to its source, and 
to fix in our minds that this is the root of all piety which is accepta- 
ble to God, the giving Him our heart. 

In explaining and enforcing this duty, considered as an address by 


* From the notes of W. B, Gurney, Esq. 
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God to man, I shall propose for your consideration a few of the rea- 
sons and grounds on which this duty is obligatory. ’ 

In the first place, God deserves our hearts. He is entitled to them 
by claims which it is impossible to resist. ‘The favours we receive 
from God bind us by grateful attachment to give Him our hearts. All 
the blessings which we have enjoyed in the course of our existence, 
all we now enjoy, and all we hope to partake of, flow from the un- 
merited bounty of our heavenly Father. ‘ From Him cometh every 
good and perfect gift.” ‘The care and tenderness bestowed by Prov- 
idence upon our earliest years, it is evident, we had no share in pro- 
curing. It was God who poured that tenderness into the hearts of 
our parents, of which we received the benefit. It was God that con- 
ferred upon us all those blessings which have distinguished us in the 
subsequent years of our lives, who raised up all those connexions and 
friends, and endearing relations in life, from which our comforts have 
sprung. He is the cause of all causes, the ultimate spring of all good, 
though he uses second means; the Benefactcr and the Author of all 
being. If, then, there be any claim which gratitude has upon our 
hearts, this claim is enforced by God. 

Besides, the infinite excellences of the Divine Nature themselves 
are such as challenge our highest regard. All that is excellent in the 
creature is derived from God. ‘The lustre of his perfections eclipses 
every thing in heaven or on earth. ‘The beauty of his character is 
such as, when properly perceived, excites the highest admiration, and 
fills up the whole centre of perfection. God, separate from the ben- 
efits derived from Him, is in himself entitled to our highest esteem. 

In the second place, we ought to give God our hearts, because this 
is the great and principal demand he makes upon us. He is not only 
entitled to our hearts, but he demands them at our hands. ‘This is the 
principal requisition he makes of sinful men, ‘ My son, give me thy 
heart.” ‘This is the sum and substance of all the precepts of the Di- 
vine law. When God solemnly delivered his laws to the children of 
Israel in the wilderness, this was the principal: ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength. ‘This,” says our Saviour, in explaining the law, “is the 
first and great command.” All the precepts of religion are summed 
up in this, because a love to our fellow-creatures dictates an attention 
to all those subordinate rules of general conduct upon which their 
happiness depends. ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law ;” it “ works 
no ill to its neighbour ;” and so love to God implies a coincidence of 
our will with his, the patient endurance of all He inflicts, and the 
prompt discharge of all He prescribes—the due homage and affection 
of worship; not merely the prostration of the body and the language 
of the lips, but the expression of the heart; the root of all clearly 
is the heart. ‘Man looketh at the outward appearace, but the Lord 
looketh at the heart.” All the substitutes which men can possibly 
devise, where the heart is not really devoted to God, will be.of no ac- 
count in his sight. The language of the deepest humiliation, and the 
expression of the most ardent attachment, will be an abomination in 
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the sight of God, if the heart does not accompany them. if they are 
not streams proceeding by a direct course from that fountain. He 
strips off every disguise, and locks to the heart. This is the great 
requisition the Divine Being makes at our hands. He asks not splen- 
did temples, costly sacrifices, nor pompous forms of worship. The 
universe is so formed as in many respects to reflect his glory and 
grandeur; but nothing in created nature, nothing in external worship, 
is dear to Him, where the heart is foreign and alien to Him. There 
is no place so satisfactory for Him to rest in as the heart of his intel- 
ligent creatures ; a mind penetrated with a sense of sin, touched with 
gratitude, glowing with love, and prostrating itself in the deepest hu- 
miliation before Him, this is the place of his rest, and He bows the 
heaven itself and comes down to take possession of such a temple as 
is furnished by the heart of that man. 

Thirdly, another reason why we should give Him our hearts is, 
that He alone can fill our hearts. There is nothing out of God that is 
sufficiently capacious and permanent to fill the heart of man. ‘The 
natural heart forms to itself ideas of happiness that never will be re- 
alized, notions of felicity to which there is nothing answerable in the 
whole circle of created things. It dwells, as it were, in a land of 
shadows, and images to itself a greatness which the infinite abysses 
of space are not able to comprebend. Nothing can satisfy that gen- 
eral thirst after happiness which exists where God is not apprehended 
and enjoyed. Ask that man who has been the most successful in his 
worldly affairs, whether he has had his heart filled with its objects. 
Ask the avaricious man whether he has accumulated wealth enough 
to fill the void in his heart. He has engrossed much of it, but he is 
not satisfied. Ask the ambitious man whether he is satisfied with 
honour, whether he has enough of the applause of the world, wheth- 
er power has poured itself upon him in a sufficiently copious stream 
So far from it, it has only irritated his passions, and rendered him 
more susceptible of censure, more touched by contempt, more affect- 
ed by reproach. ‘The void in his heart widens, and he becomes 
more eager after glory. Thus it is that there is a void in the human 
heart, which is never completely satisfied until the love of God is shed 
abroad there. The chasm widens in proportion as created objects fall 
into it. he particular appetite may be satisfied for the moment, but 
the thirst after general happiness is increased. But God is sufficient 
to fill the heart of man—yes, of all men—and to diffuse rapture and 
joy over the inhabitants of heaven itself. No mind is so capacious, 
no heart is so large and extensive, that God cannot fill it; no desire 
so great, but there is sufficient in the beneficence of God to satisfy it. 

It is true, a good man always secks after more of the enjoyment of 
God than he tastes in the present world ; and, in this sense, his heart 
is not filled; but this is for want of a sufficient medium of communi- 
cation between him and the Supreme Being. The deficiency is not 
in the object itself, but im the relation we bear to that object, and the 
imperfect communication we have at present with it. The ocean 1s 
sufficiently immense, but there are impediments that obstruct the 
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streams, that prevent their entrance into our heart. Nothing will fill 
the heart but God. The experience of all ages, the vanity of life, the 
restlessness of the human passions, the disorders introduced by sin, 
and the conviction of a future state, all tend to teach us that God is 
the only adequate and sufficient portion of the human mind. 

In the fourth place, we ought to give our hearts to God as a certain 
means, and the only means, of introducing peace into our hearts. When 
we have given our hearts to God, and he is enthroned there, the ne- 
cessary consequence will be, a degree of peace will prevail there. 
Until this is effected, there will be a collision and an interference be- 
tween the claims of religion and those of the world, which can never 
be adjusted. There will be a contradiction between the convictions of 
conscience, those convictions which depravity can never totally erase, 
and the unsanctified desires of the mind, which can never be recon- 
ciled. The Jews were accustomed to offer their salutations to their 
friends in these terms : “Peace be with you.” In doing this, they ex- 
pressed a wish that their friends might possess all those good things 
which friendship could dictate. ‘They wished them health, peace of 
conscience, the favour of the Supreme Being ; every thing was com- 
prehended in the term “peace.” But the Scriptures tell us that the 
wicked have no peace: ‘“ There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked.” This is equivalent to saying that the wicked have no true 
happiness, for in denying that they have peace, the Scriptures deny 
that they have true happiness. And this will appear to be the case 
the more we explore the subject. Conscience will be heard, and her 
“ still small voice” will destroy all peace. The consciousness that a 
man is not right, that he is under the threat of God, will destroy his 
enjoyment, perplex his mind, and fill him with inward confusion. He 
will read his character, as Belshazzar did, on the wall even of a pal- 
ace. Oh, how many things may, in the hand of God, be the means 
of bringing his sins to his remembrance, and of disquieting his mind, 
so that even in the midst of mirth his heart is heavy, and the counte- 
nance betrays the tumult of the soul! 

Besides this, there will be a predominance of anxiety arising from 
the very nature of worldly care, until we have given our hearts to 
God. The solicitude about the affairs of the world will grow and 
strengthen till it becomes overwhelming. ‘The love of God is the 
master passion which will cast out the evil and tormenting effects of 
worldly care. ‘The solicitude, the restlessness, and anxiety of which 
many men appear to be the subjects, are not the effect of any great 
calamity, but of the constant insecurity with which earthly things are 
held ; and nothing will cure this great disease of the mind but the 
love of God. 

Tn addition to this, the edge of the calamities of life will be blunted 
by giving our hearts to God. He who has given his heart to God is 
secure with respect to his main interest. He is able after every ca- 
lamity to go into the sanctuary, and sing, “Though the fig-tree shall 
not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vine, the labour of the olive 
shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall be cut off 
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from the fold, and there shall be no herd.in the stall; yet will I re- 
joice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.” Yes, he 
will rejoice in God as his salvation. He carries his riches with him, 
because he is rich towards God; his happiness with him, because no 
being can destroy it. No angel can step between him and the eter- 
nal throne, and intercept his prayers or the communications of the 
Divine favour. The love of God shed abroad in his heart, and the 
influences of the Divine Spirit, are the great means of allaying the 
anxiety of the human mind, and of introducing peace and serenity, a 
peace which “ passeth all understanding,” joy and peace in believing. 

In the fifth place, of we give our hearts to God, this will render a 
compliance with every other demand of the Divine Being easy and de- 
lightful. Giving our hearts to God will have a mighty influence to 
make every other part of the Divine requisitions satisfactory and easy. 
When love to God is planted in the heart, the fruits of righteousness 
will spring up in rich abundance. This is a seed of immortal vigour. 
When love to God prevails in the heart, the duties of religion, instead 
of being matters of servile restraint, will be the most pleasing occu- 
pation of the mind. ‘To retire for self-examination, for prayer, and 
meditation, and reading the Scriptures, will not be painful to that man 
who has given his heart to God. It will be the child hiding himself 
beneath the wing of paternal love. It will be the confidential inter- 
course of love and affection. It will be to go from care, and vanity, 
and vexation, to God as his chief joy. The love of God having thus 
touched the heart, though before hard as a rock, the streams will flow. 
What is the cause of our public assemblies exhibiting so little piety, 
so much coldness and indifference to Divine things? What is the 
reason of that languid attention we so often witness? Does it not 
arise from the heart not being given to God? How different is this 
from the general assembly of the Church above! There all is love 
and all is joy. David rejoiced at the thought of engaging with his 
friends in the worship of God, because he felt supreme delight in 
God. He could say, “I will go unto the altar of God, unto God my 
exceeding joy.” “One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I 
seck after, that I may dwell in the house of the Lord forever to be- 
hold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple.” To for- 
gake all and follow Christ, to deny ourselves and take up our cross 
and follow Him, will be a duty utterly impracticable unless we have 
given up our hearts to Him; our conduct will be determined by the 
state of our heart. We cannot forsake all for God, unless we have 
first given God our hearts. 

In the sixth place, we have peculiar reason for giving our hearts to 
God, because the Divine Being has manifested himself to us under such 
characters as are calculated to attract our hearts. Did God appear in 
Scripture in no other character than .that of an avenging judge, it 
would be impossible to give Him our hearts, upon the principles, at 
least, of human nature; but “ God is love.” ‘ God was in Christ,” 
before the world began, “ reconciling the world unto himself.” It is 
the peculiarity of the gospel, that while it represents God in all the 
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terrors of his justice, these are united with all the riches of his mercy. 
“ God so loved the world that He gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 
He was pleased to compassionate us in our sinful state. He spreads 
out the arms of paternal tenderness to us. His language is, ‘“‘ Look 
unto me, and be ye saved. all ye ends of the earth, for ] am God; be- 
sides me there is no Saviour.” ‘Fury is not in me.” “ Let the 
wicked man forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon him, 
and to our God, for He will abundantly pardon.” “ Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money ; 
come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price.” ‘This is the language of Divine mercy ; and is 
it not calculated, especially when connected with the fact of the only- 
begotten Son of God dying on the cross, to attract our hearts? Is it 
not calculated to destroy enmity, to speak peace to them that are afar 
off, and to them that are nigh? ‘There is no impediment, then, with 
God ; the impediment is only in ourselves. 

In the last place, | would observe, as another inducement to give 
our hearts to God, that it will be the most effectual preparation for death 
and eternity. Could the sinner flatter himself that he could forever 
remain at a distance from God, he might anticipate a sort of peace 
without giving his heart to God, though he would be disappointed in 
the result; but you must meet God as your friend or your enemy. 
Your subjection to Him cannot be thrown off. It lies with you, then, 
in what character you meet Him. Meet Him you must; and how 
awful will it be to depart from this world without having given your 
hearts to God! To meet Him as your enemy ; to appear before Him 
with the alienation of your hearts unsubdued; to find yourselves in 
the presence of that Being who rules in heaven and on earth, and 
whose power none can withstand, when “the heavens. shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat!” Oh, how awful will it be, if you have not made your peace 
with God, if you have not given your heart to Him! You feel now 
that to meet Him is terrible, because you are conscious that you are 
at enmity with Him ; but, when you can no longer keep at a distance 
from Him, what will it be to meet Him? You will “ call upon the 
rocks to fall upon you to hide you from the face of Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb ;” to hide you from 
the presence of your Judge! The sinner who dies without having 
given his heart to God, will then meet with the full accomplishment 
of his wishes. His great desire has been to keep at a distance from 
God, and this will be awfully realized. He has been invited to come 
into the presence of God, invited in the tenderest accents ; but he has 
refused, and now he will be summoned into that presence with a voice 
which will strike terror into his soul, and then will be banished for- 
ever from Him. God will say, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” He wished 
to have no intercourse with God, and now God will have no inter- 
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course with him. An everlasting gulf will be fixed between God and- 
him, and he will then find that absence from God is the perfection of 
misery and wo. But, on the contrary, if our hearts are now given to 
God, death will be a source of the most delightful satisfaction. When 
death removes a good man from the present world, it carries him to 
his Father’s house. While it removes the wicked man from all he 
loved, it removes the good man from all that afflicted him here ; the 
wicked man is hurried away from all his treasures, while the good 
man is stripped only of his infirmities and sufferings. Every day the 
Christian is advancing nearer to his ultimate good. He considers life 
as a journey, a pilgrimage, and looks to the end of it with satisfac- 
tion and delight. He now enjoys that good which he eagerly sought 
on earth. He reaps the full reward of all his prayers and all his suf- 
ferings. His language while on earth was, “I shall be satisfied when 
I awake in thy likeness,” and now the auspicious morn is come. 

What is the reason, my friends, that death is viewed with such dif- 
ferent feelings by the good man and the bad? It is because of the 
different state of their hearts towards Gol. It is this difference which, 
in the one case, covers futurity with clouds, and darkness, and hor- 
ror, and, in the other, makes it the region of peace, and light, and hap- 
piness. 

‘To conclude: whatever wears the appearance of piety in our esti- 
mation, which does not lead your hearts to God, be sure it is decep- 
tion and delusion. Whatever those doctrines are, whatever those 
practices are, whatever that company is, which has an habitual ten- 
dency to draw off our hearts from God, and make us esteem and 
love Him less, be sure that that is the path of ruin and destruction. 
Consider every thing in religion as having this end, and this ouly, that 
of leading you to God. ‘This should be the sum and substance of re- 
ligion. If you worship God in the assemblies of his people, and feel 
no movement of heart to Him, be sure that it is a vain oblation and an 
abominable sacrifice. If you pray to God, and your hearts do not as- 
cend to Him, be sure He will say to you with indignation at the last 
day, “ Who hath required this at your hands?” {t is the homage of 
the heart that He requires. ‘This is his most acceptable sacrifice. 
Pray to God that He will give you a contrite heart, that He will plant 
his love there, that He will destroy the moral distance between you 
and Him, and bring you so near to Him that his perfections, and his 
providence, and his word, may have an abiding weight and reality in 
your estimation. Make it your constant prayer that the influence of 
creatures may be less, and the perfections and the grace of God be 
more and more in your esteem. 

if you were to view the conduct even of the greater part of profess- 
ing Christians, you would think that nothing was reality but that 
which related to creatures, nothing delusion but that which relates to | 
God. But how great the mistake! If our hearts are given to God, 
we shall regard every thing as full of God, we shall taste his smile in — 
all his mercies, we shall bow with submission to the afflictions we are 
called to suffer, reflecting that they are inflicted by Him. Death will 
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appear to us as the messenger of God, sent to bring us into his pres- 
‘ence, where there is fulness of joy. Life, death, things present, and 
things to come, ‘will all bear the impress and the signature of God. 
We shall have peace with God, the peace that passeth understanding. 
Pray, therefore, with the apostle, that God will enlighten your under- 
standings, that “you may comprehend with all saints what is the 
height, and depth, and length, and breadth of the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge, that you may be filled with all the fulness of God.” 


XXYV. 


OBEDIENCE TO JESUS CHRIST, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN BAP- 
TISM.* 


Joun, xv., 14: Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. 


(Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday morning, June 4, 1829, previously to the administra- 
tion of the ordinance of Christian baptism.] 

Ir is here assumed by Jesus Christ that his disciples are his 
friends, and on this assumption of their friendship is founded, as 
a natural inference, their duty to do whatsoever He has com- 
manded them. 

I. It is a great elevation, to be a friend of Jesus Christ. To 
be a friend of God is noted as the highest honour of Abraham ; 
to be a friend of Jesus Christ is not less an honour, since He and 
his Father are one. Mutual effects are implied in this friendship 
between Jesus Christ and his disciples. Mutual affection and 
delight in each other’s society: their love to Him is the effect 
of his to themselves, not only as from this it derives the grand 
motive, but also as it indicates that everlasting love which is 
mentioned as the highest source of spiritual blessings. This 
friendship, as it exists on the Saviour’s part, is far more deep and 
tender than any other, and far more interesting, also, as it is 
experienced on our part. If our love of Christ is not supreme, 
itis none. Such was his love that it impelled Him to give him- 
self for his people ; and, in return, every sincere believer gives 
himself to Christ, to serve Him as his Lord, and enjoy Him as 
his Friend, to be guided by his word and by his Spirit, and to 
dwell with Him forever. 

One thing that distinguishes this friendship of Jesus Christ 
with believers is, that He communicates to them his mind and 
will. Servants are admitted to know only that small part of their 
master’s will which concerns their duty ; but to our children and 
our friends we delight in imparting the secrets of our hearts: 
and, similarly, the Saviour manifests himself to his friends as He 
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does not tothe world. He takes them into his banquet-chamber, 
and his banner over them is love; He assures them that the 
Father, as He loves his Son, loves them also; so that “ truly their 
fellowship is with the Father and with his Son.” The Spirit 
takes all that appertains to Christ, and reveals and applies it spe- 
cifically to the loving friends of Christ ; by that Spirit they are 
sealed unto the day of redemption, selected from the world as 
objects of divine love. 

II. On this sacred friendship is founded an important duty : 
the friends of Christ are reminded by himself that He expects 
them to “do whatsoever He commands them.” Among the 
things which Christ has commanded us to do, the ordinance of 
baptism is one, to which, on the present occasion, I shall apply 
the injunction, addressing, first, the spectators of this ordinance, 
and, secondly, the candidates for its reception.* 

1. Those, among the spectators of this ordinance, who differ 
from our view of baptism, may be supposed to be settled in their 
judgment and satisfied in their practice. Charity, at least, will 
put this construction on their conduct. Yet they ought to in- 
quire whether the dictates of Christ are in harmony with their 
opinion and their practice. They may be sincere, and yet con- 
tent, in this instance, to walk in the steps of human authority ; 
they may have attended to this question perfunctorily, or scarcely 
at all. Let such be reminded how unsafe this method of proce- 
dure is. It is virtually to transfer our allegiance, cease to hold 
the standard of God, and call others “‘ Master.” We are not to 
follow the footsteps of the flock farther than they follow Christ. 
“Do whatsoever | command you;” this is our simple, all-suffi- 
cient rule. Since we have witnessed the dreadful consequences 
of following human authority in the corruptions of the Church 
of Rome, we ought to allow nothing that is not taught by Divine 
revelation. 

Many allege that baptism is merely an ordinance of an exter- 
nal nature, not a thing of serious moment, like repentance, faith, 
and other essential principles; but like the religious observance, 
or non-observance, of particular days, which St. Paul mentions 
as a thing left free to the judgment of individuals. This is a 
presumptuous and a dangerous position; it is to separate the 
commands of God into two classes, that of those which are 
weighty, and that of those which are unimportant. We must 
apply to this case the apostle’s argument respecting the deca- 
logue. All the ten commandments, it may be alleged, were not 
of equal weight; yet the apostle reasons that He who said, “ Thou 
shalt not steal,” is the same who said also, “ Thou shalt not kill,” 
and that, whether a man kill another, or only steal from him, he 


+ Ona former baptismal occasion, at which I was present, Mr. Hall had entered into a most acute 
«cgumentative defence of baptism, as administered in his own denomination. It was founded on 
the words, “‘ Buried with Him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with Him,” Col., ii, 12. I¢ 
‘was, as may well be supposed, a masterpiece of special pleading, an adequate reply to which would 
wave required no ordinary powers.—GRINFIELD. 
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. is equally guilty before God as a transgressor of the divine Jaw ; 

“for whosoever shall offend in one point is guilty of all.” It is 
the authority of the Divine Lawgiver that is the nexus of obliga- 
tion ; and, therefore, J affirm, such a position as that to which I 
have adverted is dangerous, because such a method of procedure 
strikes high, and tends to invalidate all authority, all obligation. 
Though multitudes who neglect our mode of baptism are, | doubt 
not, sanctified and saved, yet, as a general rule, it is not safe to 
neglect that which you suspect to be right. ‘ Happy is he who 
condemns not himself in that which he allows.” If those who 
differ can say that, after due examination of the question, they 
conclude that they are right in differing, such may enjoy great 
satisfaction and benefit in their own practice. But this earnest 
inquiry into the mind of Christ is too often disregarded. We 
desire only that you would search the Scriptures, and follow 
them whithersoever they conduct you. 

Baptism, it has been often said, is not a saving ordinance. It 
is not; and we, of all people, can best repel this objection, for 
we believe that this right belongs to such only as are saved, only 
to true believers, of whom we read that “the Lord added to the 
Church daily such as are saved.”—Acts, ii., ult. How others can 
escape from this objection, I must leave themselves to explain ; 
how they can affirm that they do not consider baptism essential 
to salvation. There are few things essential to salvation: all 
depends on the grace of God flowing into the soul; and a main 
‘point is, that we desire to know the will of God. Our Saviour 
says, “If a man keep my sayings, he shall never taste of death.” 
‘We must be ready to do whatever Christ commands. Let me 
simply request all who have any doubts respecting the true mode 
of baptism, to read for themselves: the whole question lies in a 
nutshell ;\and if they find the evidence preponderate on our side, 
it is dangerous to refuse our practice; if otherwise, they may 
Test satisfied in their own. In this advice there is nothing that 
can offend any honest mind. 

2. With respect to those who are candidates for this holy or- 
dinance, it only remains for them, regardless of the censures of 
a misjudging world, to do whatever Christ has required, being 
now solemnly admitted into the school of Christ, with humility 
to press forward. Yours is as yet a very seantling of that 
knowledge and that grace which you may hope to attain. You 
have not as yet given proof of your steadfastness, your care to 
keep your garments pure; you are now only putting on Christ. 
Let those who see you, see Christ—a living, imbodied exhibition 
of the Spirit of Christ! Go forth into an evil world as those 
‘who are clothed with Christ! From his elevation on the throne 
of his glory He issues the command and the promise, “Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee the crown of life !” Keep 
his command, and you shall inherit his promise. Then you shall 
enter into the eternal city, and go out thence no more forever. 
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With this prospect, this joy set before him, He, as your example, 
endured the cross, despising the shame. Go forth, therefore, 
“ without the camp, bearing his reproach.” The great deciding 
day is near; all obscurity will ere long be lost in light, and the 
Judge will proclaim, “These are they who kept my words, and 
followed the Lamb whithersoever He went before them.” 


XXVI. 
PRESENT ADVANTAGES OF PIETY.* 


Proverss, iii., 17: Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. 

[{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, April 20th, 1828. Half-yearly address to young persons.] 

Tarse words, as you are probably aware, are put by Solomon into 
the mouth of Divine wisdom, which is another rame for religion. 
They are designed to counteract a prejudice which has often pre- 
yailed, and especially in the minds of the young, that religion is con- 
nected with melancholy, and calls upon us to bid adieu to all the in- 
nocent and natural enjoyments of life. In consequence of this preju- 
dice, many, and especially young persons, have often resolved to put 
off the thoughts of religion to a future period, as if it became rather 
the gravity of age than the vivacity of youth; and thus they have 
been tempted to reckon upon the uncertain continuance of life, until, 
perhaps, all opportunities of attending to religious concerns were gone 
by. [tis very important that this delusion should be exploded, and 
that it should be made clear by the decision of experience, the testi- 
mony of all the wisest and best of men, that religion’s “‘ ways are the 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” ‘This, indeed, 
has been the testimony even of those who have endured the greatest 
sufferings in the cause of religion: they found that its comforts were 
more than a compensation for all their afflictions. 


Two chief remarks may be premised in entering on this subject : 
first, that the case of those who suffer persecution for the sake of re- 
ligion should be excluded from the present view, which relates to the 
ordinary state and circumstances of piety in this world. ‘The case of 
persecution bears a very small proportion to the seasons of security 
and tranquillity which are afforded to religious persons, especially in 
later times; and yet, when persecution does occur, God has been 
found to bestow such consolations on his afflicted servants as they 
had never, perhaps, experienced before ; such as completely verified 
the assertion of the text, even in the circumstances most unfavourable 
to the experience of “ pleasantness and peace.” 


+ From the notes of the Rev. T. Grinfield. 
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Secondly, let it be remembered that, in order to contemplate the 
tendency of any principle, we must view it as operating in its mature, 
and vigorous, and perfect state. This is the way in which we should 
try any law of nature; and thus we should contemplate piety as it ex- 
ists in the most exemplary characters, if we would fairly examine its 
tendency to produce happiness: those whose piety is of a feeble and 
a doubtful kind may not be qualified as yet either to experience or to 
exhibit the real tendency of their own principles ; as they advance, 
the darkness that attended their earlier course will gradually disap- 
pear, and their path will shine more and more unto the perfect day. 


The point before us is the influence of religion on the happiness of 
its possessor during the present life. There are two respects in which 
we may view this subject: first, as religion has an influence on those 
other objects which are commonly supposed to constitute a principal 
part of human felicity ; and then as it has an interior influence on the 
mind of its possessor, independently of outward circumstances. 

I. In the first place, we are to consider the influence of religion on 
those objects which are supposed to be most contributory to the pres- 
ent happiness of mankind. Of these there are chiefly three: the pro- 
longation of life, the possession of reputation, and the acquisition of 
property. With respect to each of these, religion will be found to 
have a favourable influence on our present happiness. 

1. With respect to the prolongation of life. In the description of 
wisdom, from which the text is taken, she is represented as having 
“length of days in her right hand:” and in another place the wisest 
of men assures us that “the fear of the Lord prolongeth days.” The 
continuance of life is to be considered, on various accounts, a bless- 
ing; as life is the foundation of all other blessings, and essential to 
their enjoyment ; as its prolongation extends the sphere of usefulness, 
and prolongs the only opportunity which we can have of serving God 
on earth. 

__ Piety inspires that moderation in all things, which is equally favour- 
able to the faculties of the body and the mind ; it tempers the passions 
of youth when most in need of restraint by subjecting the body to the 
mind, the appetites to the control of reason, and reason itself to the 
control of God. Piety exerts a tranquillizing influence on all our 
emotions ; it guards us alike from the extremes of irritation and sor- 
row on the one hand, or of intoxicating pleasure on the other; teach- 
ing us to “rejoice as if we rejoiced not, and to weep as if we wept 
not, because the fashion of this world passeth away.” Pride and re- 
venge have hurried thousands to the grave ; but piety represses these 
and in their place teaches meekness and forgiveness, 

Involved in the prolongation of life is the preservation of health. 
Health is impaired or preserved by the same causes as life. Of wis- 
dom’s influence it is said, “it shall be health to thy navel, and mar- 
row to thy bones.” A good man will attend to the care of health, as 
of a talent intrusted to him: he will never wantonly, or without some 
extraordinary occasion, neglect its preservation, but will husband it for 
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the service of God, and that of his generation. Many persons, after 
their conversion, have greatly improved their health, which had been 
before impaired by those vicious excesses which war alike against 
the body and the soul. 

2. Religion favours the possession of reputation. “ A good name 
is more precious than ointment,” says Solomon; and he represents 
“ honour” in wisdom’s left hand, as “ length of days” was in her right. 
Though reputation ought not to be made an object of primary desire 
and pursuit, yet it is to be valued in its just degree: the esteem of 
excellent persons tends to confirm and animate us in a virtuous 
course; and when we might be in danger of sinking under a distrust 
of our attainments, the commendation of the wise and good may sus- 
tain our own desponding estimate of our moral qualities: besides 
which, reputation enlarges the opportunities of usefulness to others. 
But piety promotes esteem: a good man commonly lives down at last 
the enmity which his virtues had at first excited. ‘There is a power 
in good men that disarms hostility: “ who is he that will harm you,” 


says Peter, ‘if ye be followers of good?” ‘“ Demetrius,” says John, 
“has a good report of all men, and of the truth itself.” “ He that in 
these things serveth Christ,” says Paul, “is acceptable to God, and 
approved of men.” And, once more, 


3. With regard to the acquisition of property: to say that extra- 
ordinary opulence is likely in general to be accumulated by the man 
of piety, would perhaps be wrong. In general, it is to be feared, the 
acquisition of great riches is accompanied rather by the neglect of 
religious duties, by an excessive immersion in worldly affairs, or by a 
degree of artifice in the pursuit of the objects of avarice. But to the 
attainment of moderate wealth, we maintain that piety is favourable, 
inasmuch as it promotes habits of regularity and industry, inspires a 
proper desire to excel in our calling, and recommends us by a charac- 
ter of integrity. A moderate zeal for the acquirement of property, 
with a view to useful or necessary ends, is not condemned, either by 
the voice of reason, or by the word of God. Wisdom is portrayed 
as “ having in her left hand riches” as well as honour,” 

These advantages to our temporal happines will be found, though 
not universally, yet usually, to walk in the train of religion. 

II. We now proceed to those present effects of religion which are 
of an interior nature, which belong to the state of the mind, and which 
are independent of outward circumstances. ‘Though we profess, on 
this occasion, to set aside an immediate view of the future happiness 
promised to religion in another state of being, yet we cannot set 
aside the expectation of that happiness ; for this would be to set aside 
the very subject of our inquiry, religion itself; the expectation of a 
future state, and a happiness beyond this life, being essential to the 
existence of religion. All the servants of God have ever expected 
blessings in another world, and have been affected in a suitable man- 
ner by such expectation, And we speak of the ordinary effects of 
religion on its possessors ; though they may be experienced in an ex- 

Vou, 1V.—I1 
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travrainary degree on particular occasions, and at certain seasons. 
Such effects are the following: 

1. Every good man lives in the belief and remembrance of God, as 
that great Being who is, and who is fitted by his infinite perfections 
to be, the Governor of all things. ‘This is the thought most familiar 
to the mind of every religious person: and what can be so calculated 
to calm the mind, amid ail agitations ? to give satisfaction, amid the 
seeming inequality of providence, amid the wildness and strangeness, 
the disorders and distresses, of the present scene? What so suited 
to inspire confidence and peace, as the conviction that Jehovah reigns ; 
that there exists at the head of the universe a Being infinitely wise, 
good, and mighty; that there is an Eternal Mind at the helm of the 
world, who, through the tempests of time, conducts all things to the 
proper haven ; and says to the waves, in the height of their commo- 
tion, “ Hitherto shall ye come, and no farther ?” 

2. Good men believe that they are in a state of harmony with this 
Greatest and Best of beings. Can it be indifferent to any man wheth- 
er he is in a state of amity or enmity with such a Being; a Being 
who is all activity and energy ; who sees, and commands, and fills all 
things? The suspicion of his hostility to us must be a cause of the 
deepest disquietude ; but the conviction of his friendship must be un- 
speakably tranquillizing to the heart; and this is the effect and re- 
ward of piety. 

3 The pious man, in every season of trouble, has recourse to this 
Divine and Almighty Friend. To cry for help to God is the dictate 
of nature, and it is confirmed by the word of God. ‘The Christian 
goes to the throne of grace, and casts his care on Him who has de- 
clared that He careth for him: he prays, and he believes that his 
prayer ascends to a God who hears and answers prayer. Is not this 
a support and consolation? to deal with God as with a Father who 
invites us to himself at all times? to stay on his promises, and be at 
peace? I would appeal, for the answer, to every one here that has 
used this tried resource. 

4. If we consider what are the most essential elements of piety, 
we shall find them favourable to happiness. ‘These may be stated as 
adoration and benevolence; the former having respect to the Divine 
Being, the latter extending to our fellow-creatures. What is adora- 
tion but the contemplation of the infinite fulness and glory of God; a 
mixture of veneration and love towards that Being who alone is qual- 
ified to be our eternal, as well as our satisfying portion? The heav- 
enly state itself can present nothing higher than this; and the sacred 
writers, in referring to it, can say nothing more exalted than these 
words, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God!” It 
is in the nature of man to love sublimity : but this sentiment can only 
fmd its proper element in piety: there alone can perfect grandeur 
dwell! 

With regard to benevolence and love, we read that to “dwell in 
love is ta dwell in God ;” it is to make the nearest approach to the 
Divine felicity and to the Divine image. Hatred makes us wretched ; 
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it is for the most part baffled in its purposes, overruled by causes be- 
yond our control: but love can never be entirely disappointed, as it is 
in affinity with the purposes of the Best of beings. 

5. Piety tranquillizes us, as it teaches us to believe in a heavenly 
state. Whether there is a heaven or not (a point which we need not 
decide for our present purpose, though we have sufficient evidence 
that there is), the happy belief in such a state remains unchanged to 
the pious man. He believes that time bears him on to an eternity of 
bliss ; that he is rich in the reversion of a glorious futurity, the mean- 
est portion of which, as reserved for the meanest among the servants 
of God, far surpasses all that is coveted here. He rejoices in the 
hope of the glory of God; and this hope, which is always steadfast, 
at times amounts to a rapturous assurance, in moments. when eternity 
seems to be at hand; when faith almost rises into vision; and the 
believer can say, with a tone of triumph, ‘Oh death, where is thy 
sting? Oh grave, where is thy victory? Thanks be to God, who 
giveth us the victory, through Jesus Christ!” “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and that though worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh I shall see God ™ 

These are sentiments in which eminent saints have lived and died: 
some of them may have been known to us, and thousands more are 
on record. And, though Christians are often in trouble like others, 
the Spirit of promise only is required to produce in their souls these 
joys to a degree which humanity itself cannot sustain; and thus to 
overwhelm us with an “ exceeding weight of glory!” 

Have done with all unjust suspicion as to the happiness of religion! 
Oh, taste and see! Religion will make you happy here; but, above 
all, it will prepare you to be happy with God hereafter. It will ren- 
der you useful, respected, and perhaps even illustrious, on earth ; and 
it will certainly render you glorious in the presence of God. ‘The 
neglect of religion must prove essentially, irreparably, and eternally 
calamitous; there can be no peace without God: He is the God of 
peace; and Jesus Christ is the only way to Him. “ There is no 
peace to the wicked.” God says it, and it must stand. An infinite 
will is opposed to their welfare. 

Let us, therefore, now lay hold on the Divine Being, by prayer, by 
looking to the cross of Christ, by waiking under the conduct of his 
Spirit; walking humbly with God here below, until we reach the 
eternal temple, and go out thence no more. These are the true say- 
ings of God: He calls us by his Son to be justified, sanctified, and 
glorified with himself forever! 
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XXVII. 


DUTY OF BELIEVERS TO MAINTAIN GOOD WORKS.* 


Titus, iii., 8: This is a faithful saying, and these things I will that 
thou affirm constantly, that they who have believed in God be care- 
ful to maintain good works. These things are good, and profitable 
unto men. 


{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday evening, Nov. 5, 1829, preparatory to the Lord’s Supper.) 


Tue Apostle Paul is conspicuous, among the sacred writers, as 
the great champion of Divine grace; he expatiates, beyond the 
rest, on the doctrines that illustrate the freeness of the gospel 
salvation ; to him we resort for argument whenever we would 
insist on Christ crucified as the ground of our justification; he 
excludes all ideas of merit in the creature, and exhibits the Di- 
vine Redeemer as the only propitiation for our sins. 

This great doctrine is laid down in the words immediately 
connected with those of the text ; in which he affirms that, “ Af- 
ter that the kindness and love of God our Saviour towards man 
appeared, not by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of re- 
generation, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He shed 
on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour; that, being 
justified by his grace, we should be,” according to the promise, 
‘made heirs of eternal life.” A clearer, fuller account of gratu- 
itous redemption, combined with the work of the Holy Spirit, is 
not to be found in the Scriptures. Yet from this he instantly 
proceeds, in the text, to inculcate the ministerial duty of con- 
stantly recommending good works and a holy life. This is a 
sufficient answer to those who think it enough if we exhibit, in 
our preaching, the great doctrines of the gospel, while we may 
leave the particular duties of Christian obedience to follow of 
their own accord. Those who form their ministry, or who form 
their taste as hearers, on this supposition, differ from the judg- 
ment of the Apostle Paul. 

Christians are here described as “those who have believed in 
God.” This more particularly refers to Gentile converts, who 
had no faith before they became acquainted with the gospel; for 
all just ideas of God and of duty are owing to Jesus Christ; it is 
through Him that we arrive at the character of God; we believe 
in the Father only through the Son; we ascend to the only true 
God by Jesus Christ, whom He has sent. 

We are now to observe what it is which those who minister 
the gospel to others are here required to “affirm constantly ;” 
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namely, this, “ that those who have believed in God be careful to 
maintain good works.” Ministers, it is implied, ought to make 
this object a matter of forethought; they must not leave it to 
chance, or regard it as a thing of course ; it must be “ constantly 
affirmed.” 

I. It is impossible, on this occasion, to go over all the various 
departments of “good works ;” a few specimens only can be 
mentioned. 

Some have supposed that the apostle meant no more than this: 
that Christians, like others, were to engage in the various call- 
ings of worldly business; just as he elsewhere exhorts them to 
be “not slothful in business.” This is far from being the only, or 
the principal meaning of his advice; yet this is essential, in its 
place, to our doing the will of God. To suppose that the pur- 
suit of his worldly calling is unworthy of a spiritual person is an 
utter delusion, contradicted expressly by the precepts and exam- 
ple of St. Paul, who, even when he was called to be an apostle, 
and separated to the gospel of God, still continued at times his 
occupation of a tent-maker ; and who charges his brethren to be 
diligent in the labours of their calling, that they may have to give 
to those that need ; adding that, “ if any would not work, neither 
should they eat.” Widows he represents as not the objects of 
charitable support to the Church, but first to their own relations ; 
“Jet them relieve their widows, and let not the Church be 
charged ;” on the principle that, “if any provide not for his own, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel ;” natural 
instinct would lead an infidel, a heathen, to care for his family. 

Some have presumed, on the expectation of the Redeemer’s 
second advent being near, to neglect their temporal affairs. But 
even if we suppose his advent near, still the precepts of Scrip- 
ture retain their force, and are not to be interpreted anew by the 
prophecies. The interpretation of prophecy must always remain 
too uncertain to become a rule of life. Christians are advised 
by the apostle to abide in their stations and callings 5 advice 
surely quite as applicable to Christians in the present age as it 
was inhis. Not only ought Christians to be diligent in ordinary 
duties, but also to avoid the besetting temptation of their call- 
ings. This is to glorify God on earth, and to afford bright eXx- 
amples of godliness. Not only must we do good, but avoid evil. 
Then shall we let our light shine before men, instead of burying 
it in solitude. 

2. We should be careful, as “those who have believed in 
God,” to maintain good works of benevolence to others. “Pure 
religion,” says James, “ is to visit the fatherless and the widow 
in their affliction.” Tabitha is commemorated as having been 
“full of good works and alms-deeds ;” and, at her death, the 
widows, who had lost in her their sympathizing friend, while they 
wept over her, showed the coats and garments which she had 


‘made. A deaconess was not to be appointed in the primitive 
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churches until she had given evidence of her devotedness to 
every good work ; as one who had lodged strangers, washed the 
saints’ feet, relieved the afflicted. He who indulges his love of 
wealth, while he withholds his aid from those that suffer by pov- 
erty, and “hides himself from his own flesh,” acts an unnatural 
as well as an unchristian part. Christians are taught to “ bear 
one another’s burdens, and by love to serve one another ;” they 
are expected not merely to equal others, but to excel in deeds 
of charity, that the reproachful question may not be applied, 
“ What do ye more than others ?”-. Jesus Christ appeared pre- 
eminently in this character, so that of Him nothing more charac- 
teristic could be said than that “He went about doing good.” 
It is the character of Christian love, that it attends to the infirm- 
ities and distresses of others; an eminent Christian will always 
be eminent in these evidences of genuine charity. It is the effect 
of spirituality to make the heart tender and generous, feelingly 
awake to the calls of philanthropy. 

Among such calls the cause of Christian missions holds a dis- 
tinguished place; its claim is imperative on Christians; ‘ for,” 
as the apostle argues, “ how shall they believe unless they hear ? 
and how shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall they 
preach except they be sent?” and how shall they be sent with- 
out liberal support from ourselves? We are not to depend on 
Providence for the support of the missionary cause, without zeal- 
ous exertions on our own part; this would argue an utter forget- 
fulness of the established order of things, and a contempt of the 
will of God. No such expectation is warranted by his word ; we 
are expected to use the appointed means; and certainly no nobler 
work can be proposed than that of sending the healing balm of 
salvation to the perishing tribes of mankind. To this great ob- 
ject we should all contribute according to our various powers ; 
mindful of the apostolic admonition, “He that soweth sparingly, 
shall reap also sparingly ; and he that soweth bountifully, shall 
reap also bountifully.” 

3. Another class of good works, which we should cultivate, is 
that of those which diffuse happiness by diminishing contention. 
“Blessed,” says our Lord, “are the peace-makers 3” we are 
charged not to return “evil for evil, or railing for railing ;” we 
are to remember that “a soft answer turns away wrath, but griev- 
ous words stir up strife ;” we are to rise superior to injurious 
treatment, imitating the example of Jesus Christ, “ who, when 
He was reviled, reviled not again.” Every one who, though he 
hold no station of authority, aims to allay discord and preserve 
peace, may serve Jesus Christ, and obtain his promised reward. 
Every individual has his own little circle of influence, in which 
he diffuses either benefit or bane around. Every word is a seed 
of good or evil. If we are content to do good in a minute way, 
never can we want opportunities. We are continually proving a 
savour to others, either of life or of death. How many emana- 
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tions of life would the apostle’s example, as well as his preach- 
ing, diffuse! What gentle, benign influences would accompany 
his presence and his converse, wherever he went! He was, in- 
deed, an exalted minister of the Lord: but every member of the 
Church has his own vocation and ministry to fulfil; poverty is no 
obstruction ; Christians are to operate as a salt that imparts its 
savour in social life. In short, it is impossible to comprehend 
the numberless ways in which we may be doing good at all 
times, if we lend ourselves to this as our constant end and aim. 

If. In conclusion, we may briefly advert to some uses and 
benefits resulting from good works. 

1. These works, though they are of no avail to save us as sin- 
ners before God, are yet good, as works of those who are created 
anew in Jesus Christ, animated by the Holy Spirit, for their per- 
formance. No one can have any real evidence of his being in 
Christ but that which arises from works of this character ; these 
are the good fruits of the good tree. If we say that we know 
God, that we believe in Jesus Christ, and yet live the same sen- 
sual and selfish lives as before, we lie, and do not the truth, which 
we profess to know and believe. On the other hand, what a 
satisfaction to compare what we are with what we once were, in 
purity, temperance, meekness, charity ; and to be able, on such 
a comparison, to say, with Paul, “By the grace of God, I am 
what lam!’ There are seasons of peculiar evidence in the ex- 
perience of believers, when the Comforter bears witness with 
their spirit that they are the adopted children of God; but the 
fruits of the Spirit, the effects of the gospel on our conduct, the 
works of faith, the labours of love, these are the ouly evidences 
that are with us at all times. 

9. Such works are the declared end of our Christian profes- 
sion. We are “created in Jesus Christ unto good works.” How 
awful our state, if we fall short of that obedience which is the 
end of our being, the end of our newcreation! “I have chosen 

ou,” said Jesus Christ, “and ordained you, that ye should bring 
forth fruit!” otherwise we are only cumberers of the ground, or- 
dained to be cut down! The end of the Christian profession is, 
that we should serve God here and forever ; consequently, if we 
neglect this end, we are false professors; we have no right to be 
called Christians. 

3. According to the character of our works, we are taught to 
expect the degrees of glory. Though the reward is of grace, it 
is proportioned to the degrees of holiness and usefulness which 
its inheritors attained. ‘This is the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment. ‘He that soweth sparingly, and he that soweth bounti- 
fully,” shall reap their respective and correspondent rewards. 
The servant who turned his trust to a tenfold improvement is re- 
warded with a tenfold authority. ‘The apostles of the Lamb in- 
herit the highest crown. To them He “appoints a kingdom, that 
they shall sit on thrones, judging the tribes of Israel. 
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4, These works are not only “good,” in respect to those who 
do them, but also “profitable to men.” They are creditable to 
the cause of piety. Men will be edified by your example; you 
will render your religious profession amiable and attractive ; 
conciliate even enemies; while your actions appeal to the con- 
science and the heart. When a heavenly life attends a heavenly 
doctrine, it is then marvellous in the eyes of men. This will 
produce an impression which no fine theory, no sublime doctrine, 
could otherwise effect. How would this shame away infidelity, 
and prove Christianity to be an emanation from heaven! Chris- 
tians should regard themselves as persons consigned for God ; 
we cannot alienate ourselves from the service of God without 
robbing Him of his own; and “will a man rob God?” Let us 
bear it in our minds, that we are not our own, but God’s; that 
“none of us lives to himself, or dies to himself, but that we live 
to the Lord, and die to the Lord! that, living or dying, we are 
the Lord’s!” » 


XXVIII. 
CITIZENSHIP AND CONDUCT OF CHRISTIANS.* 


PHILIPPIANS, lil., 20: Our conversation ts in heaven. 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, March 2, 1828.] 


Tue Apostle Paul, in writing to the various churches among which 
he had laboured, often appeals to the purity of his own example: he 
was able to remind them “ how holily, and righteously, and piously, 
he had behaved himself among them.” And he found this the more 
necessary, from the early corruption of manners which crept in among 
the professors of Christianity: even in that age of exalted piety, 
“many walked” as the real enemies, while they called themselves 
the friends, of Christ. We should not take offence at the gospel on 
account of false professors mingling with the sincere, since it was 
the same in the purest age of the Church. Let none question the 
Divine origin and holy tendency of the gospel because some abuse it; 
it is enough that every genuine Christian purifies himself even as his 
Master is pure; “ for we,” says the apostle, “are the circumcision, 
who worship God in the spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have 
no confidence in the flesh.” And while many, calling themselves 
Christians, walk as enemies of Christ, “our conversation is in 
heaven.” 

In the text we have a description either of the privilege, or of the 
duty of real Christians. The word rendered “ conversation” is equal- 
ly applicable to either sense: it may denote both a state of citizen- 
ship, the condition of those who enjoy certain privileges and immu- 
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nities, and also a course of life, a manner of behaviour, a spirit and 
character formed by such a condition, and suitable to those who enjoy 
ee a citizenship. We shall consider the text in both these respects ; 
and, 

I. As it expresses the privilege of all real Christians. They are 
called to be citizens of heaven. The heavenly state is often repre- 
sented in the Scriptures under the notion of a city. Thus the apostle 
says of those who died “in faith,” that they “looked for a city that 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God ;” and “ here,” says 
he, “we have no continuing city, but we seek one to come ;” “ for 
God,” he adds, “ hath provided for us a city.” In the Apocalypse we 
have a large description of the heavenly state as “the holy city—the: 
new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven.” Jerusalem, 
as the seat of worship and centre of the Jewish nation, was eminent- 
ly a type of the celestial city; it is thus often mentioned in the 
Psalms, as, “the Lord hath desired Zion for his habitation, saying, 
this shall be my rest forever.” In the same manner the apostle says, 
“Ye are come unto Mount Zion and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, to 
the general assembly and Church of the first-born, which are written 
in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, and to 
the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of Abel.” 
Sarah and Hagar are mentioned by the apostle as typical of the two 
seeds, the legal and the evangelical ; and Sarah is compared to Jeru- 
salem which is from above, the mother or metropolis of us all ; “ for 
we, brethren, are the children of the free woman.” All who become 
real Christians are accessions to the heavenly city, training up for 
the full enjoyment ofits privileges. No sooner does a person become 
truly religious, than he obtains a right and title to heaven; “ he is 
begotten again to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fa- 
deth not away.” All true Christians form one society, are incorporated 
into one city, acknowledge one King. ‘They are children of hope 
and of promise; that hope of heaven which is the great hope, that 
promise of heaven which is the great promise of the gospel. 

Christians have a much nearer and more important relation to heav- 
en than to earth. With earth, although they are at present its inhab- 
itants, they are connected by the body; with heaven, by the soul : the 
former is merely a transient, the latter an everlasting connexion: the 
former is but as a shadow, the latter the real substance: here they 
have but a dissoluble tent, there “a house eternal in the heavens.” In 
proportion as they realize their heavenly calling, they lose sight of the 
distinctions of time, those of riches or poverty, health or sickness, 
prosperity or affliction, life or death ; the changeable colours of this 
mortal scene ! 

Il. We may regard the words as descriptive of a course of life suit- 
ed to those who possess such a relation.* Every citizen of heaven 


* In this sense the word is used when the apostle says, “ Only let your conversation be as becom- 
eth the gospel” (Phil. i., 27).—GBINFIELD. 
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has a part to act, a character to sustain, different from the men of this 
world. Something more pure and elevated may be expected from such 
a person, than from those who “ mind earthly things.” Taken in this 
sense, the word “conversation” may be viewed in three respects. 

1. It is a heavenly call by which we become Christians at first. 
When our Saviour spoke of a man being born again, if he is to enter 
heaven, the word He used may be equally rendered, “born from 
above.” ‘The sons of God are born not of blood, nor the will of man, 
but of God ; they have a heavenly descent. They are placed in a new 
relation to the best of Beings--they are made associates of angels: a 
spark, kindled at the great Fountain of Light, inflames their souls. 
And as their new nature springs from heaven, so it tends to heaven. 

2. All the exercises of grace are preparations for heaven. The 
graces of the Holy Spirit have their end in the heavenly state. Faith, 
hope, and love—those cardinal virtues of the Church on earth—have 
their faces set Zion-ward, and aspire to heaven as their element and 
home. Faith looks at things unseen and eternal: “I give unto My 
sheep eternal life ;” and this is the grand attraction of the gospel. 
Faith, in the ancient believers, though it had a subordinate respect to 
temporal promises of an earthly Canaan, yet always looked beyond 
these to its ultimate object; and all those saints “died in faith” of a 
better country, and were conscious that they had not received the grand 
promise. And hope—is its object of a temporal nature? no, it is the 
hope of glory! ‘The Christian, who realizes this hope, finds it to be 
an ‘anchor of his soul, sure and steadfast, and cast within the veil” of 
eternity: it supports and animates him amid his trials. ‘“ We are 
saved by hope,” says the apostle: “ Jesus Christ, He is our hope.” 
Love, also, the grace whose dignity is such that it will survive every 
other, will expatiate in heaven as in its proper field: when every ob- 
stacle is removed, when faith is lost in sight, and hope in enjoyment, 
love will reign in its perfection ; the beatific vision is accompanied by 
the fire of love! Other virtues of the saints, as patience, humility, 
equanimity under every trial, all are preparations of the soul for heav- 
en; as the Divine Forerunner said, ‘“ Where I am, there shall also My 
servants be.” They tread the path of Him who was made perfect 
through sufferings. “If we sow to the Spirit, we shall reap life eter-. 
nal.” It is this principle that sustains the Christian, and strengthens 
his hands and knees when weak and weary. “ Behold, my reward is. 
with me.” ‘The graces that are most spiritual and heavenly in their 
nature, that flourish in the shade, and court not the eye of man, have 
most respect to heaven; they are watered by the dews that descend 
from the everlasting hills! 

3. Lastly, the Christian’s conversation is in heaven, as his actions, 
no less than the emotions of his spirit, are regulated by a regard to 
eternal felicity. 

(1.) Jesus Christ, as He declared, will “ give to every man accord- 
ing to his works ; to them who, by patient continuance in well doing, 
seek for glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal life.”--(Rom., ii.) 
The actions of Christians are like a series of steps, by which they as- 
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cend nearer and nearer to God and heaven. In all they do, they aim 
to lay up for themselves treasure in heaven; they make their conduct 
at once the preparation for, and the matter of, their future reward. 
Eternity is the soil of the Spirit, in which they sow. If their conduct 
is such as they believe to be consistent with the reward of Christ and 
heaven, then, whatever others may judge, this is enough for them ; thus 
they “lay up for themselves a good foundation, that they may lay hold 
on eternal life ;” thus they “ press towards the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus,” if, “by any means, they may at- 
tain the rusurrection” to a glorious immortality! And, like the apos- 
tle, they desire to combine a holy retrospect with the happy prospect ; 
“I have fought the good fight; there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at 
that day.” Nor is this hope of an unworthy or mercenary nature, in 
having such a respect unto the reward. We are so constituted that 
hope we must have, as the spring of action, hope of good and fear of 
evil ; none can lift up himself above sucha motive. And what a dig- 
nified and elevated hope is this of heaven! the hope of a state where 
no sin, no curse exists; where we recover the image, and behold the 
glory, of God, and forever enjoy the presence of the Best of beings! 
“Every one that hath this hope will purify himself as He is pure,” 
and make it his great aim in life to become “ meet for the inheritance 
of the saints in light.” 

(2.) With action we must connect meditation on the heavenly world: 
we must hold communion with it, study the nature of its felicity as 
painted in the word of God; and, in this view, we may derive much 
light and aid from that which is in other respects the darkest portion 
of that word, the visions of John, in which we meet with bright vistas 
into the state of glory. If our thoughts are often making excursions 
into the unseen world, if we dwell in the suburbs of eternity, if we 
thus, without hyperbole, have “ our conversation in heaven,” we shall 
grow in grace and ripen for glory. ‘To such as thus wait for Him, 
God gives realizing foretastes of heaven, like the grapes of Eschol in 
the midst of their pilgrimage through the wilderness; He consigns 
and seals them for eternal glory! 


By way of a brief improvement, let me remind you, my brethren, 
that, if we would have an entrance into heaven, our conversation must 
be there. We may not make our belly our god, nor our shame our 
glory, and yet we may be destitute of the Christian character, and 
“ mind earthly things.” If you are living for this world, you are not 
for heaven: you are yielding eternity for trifles, like the young man 
who, tor the sake of his possessions, turned his back on all the glories 
of the gospel! Not that the want of worldly things is any exemption 
from such acharacter. It matters not what we are in circumstances, 
but where we lay our treasure, what we aim at. Ask yourself often 
at the close of a day, ‘‘ Have I this day had my conversation in heaven ? 
have I lived for eternity and God? I am not my own, I am his; I 
am bought with the blood of Christ, and not my own!” So will you 
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spend every day for heaven; so, when your end comes, you will be 
calm and prepared for it. Oh, what an inheritance have they who 
wait for Christ! heaven is theirs, God is theirs, height and depth, life 
and death, allthings are theirs! Let us, my brethren, be of this num- 
ber: to us let it be Christ to live, and then to die will be our unspeak- 
able gain! 


XXIX. 
GOSPEL CONDUCT.* 


PHILIPPIANS, 1., 27: Only let your conversation be as it becometh the 
Gospel of Christ. 


(Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, September 11th, 1828.] 


~ Tur members of the Church at Philippi enjoyed the apostle’s es- 
teem and friendship in a very eminent degree. He loved them for 
their moral excellences. On account of their ardent piety, they at- 
tained to a high rank among the Christians of those times. Yet he 
addresses to them the word of exhortation, and affectionately urges 
them to strive after higher attainments, and to make greater advances 
in the divine life. As they had manifested their regard for him by 
assisting’ liberally to provide for his wants, he might justly love them 
in return. But the character of the apostle forbids the supposition 
that this was the only motive. We.have more reason to suppose that 
his regard for them was founded in their exemplary piety, devoted at- 
tachment to the Saviour’s catse, and their consistent walk and conver- 
sation. 


I. There is a certain description of conduct worthy a profession of 
the gospel, and which all Christians ought to maintain. 

We invariably find principle and conduct closely connected ; a real 
Christiaa will, therefore, maintain a course of conduct which accords 
with the Divine principles of the Christian religion. There is through- 
out the gospel a practical tendency which leads its adherents to live 
in a manner worthy of it. ‘This conduct includes several leading 
things, some of which we will particularize. 

1. The gospel unfolds the perfections of a glorious Being, and ex- 
hibits a pattern in the person of Jesus Christ. A conversation worthy 
the gospel will therefore be distinguished for purity. Not such purity 
as was inculcated by the philosophers who lived in the earlier aces 
of the Christian era; then whole cities were given up to lust and 
idolatry, and obscene vices formed an element of their religion. 
Christians openly condemned these practices: in private life they 
abhorred them. And could the secret workings of their inmost. souls 
have been disclosed, it would have been seen that they maintained a 
continued struggle with the corruptions of the flesh. 


* Partly as reported in the Evangelist, and partly from the notes of John Greene, Esq. 
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This purity in action, speech, and thought, is so becoming a pro- 
fessor of the Christian religion, that the most casual observer per- 
ceives it. It is better, therefore, not to name Jesus Christ, than to 
profess to love Him, and to disgrace that profession by not maintain- 
ing this purity. 

2. Integrity, faithfulness, and punctuality in all our engagements are 
important elements of this conduct. Christians are supposed by their 
profession to be free from the love of the world as a ruling principle. 
But why? Because they are seeking a better country. Hence many 
motives to the indulgence of dishonest practices are powerless in their 
case. ‘The God whom they revere, and love, and worship, is a faith- 
ful God. Dishonesty as a means of unlawful gain is contrary to 
these principles. Christians who maintain a conversation becoming 
the gospel have no temptations to injustice, for they have this world 
as though “ they possessed it not.” The word of a sincere Christian 
is to him as solemn as his oath, and as sacred as his bond. ‘The men 
of the world attach a high value to these virtues. The gospel enjoins 
them, and tends to promote their growth. Hence they form very es- 
sential parts of a consistent profession of religion. 

3. A spirit of benevolence is another important part of this deport- 
ment. The gospel is a perfeet system of benevolence, God is love, 
and when his word takes effectual hold of the heart, it invariably ex. 
pands every affection, and directs them to proper objects. A Chris- 
tian imbibes the Spirit of God. His soul is warmed by its influence, 
and every motion and faculty is sustained by its Divine energy. He 
becomes like his heavenly Father. It is as natural for a Christian to 
do good, as it is for the sun to send forth heat and light. 

Hence malice and guile are extinguished in the Christian’s bosom. 
Ambition and inordinate self-love, which harden the heart, have no 
abiding within him. 

4. Continued zeal for God’s glory is another element of this deporte 
ment. ‘The glory of God consists in the display of his perfections in 
giving a practical manifestation of the principles of that revelation 
which makes them known to us. And closely connected with this 
object is the promotion of the welfare of mankind in general. The 
Christian is, therefore, a steady adherent to the Saviour’s cause. He 
is zealous and devout in an attendance on Divine worship—he is ac- 
tive in supporting those institutions which tend to diffuse throughout 
the world the knowledge of the Saviour’s name. , 

Having thus adverted to the chief elements of the conversation 
recommended in the text, we proceed to notice, 

II. The reasons in which it is founded. 

1. Such conduct is caleulated to please God. Are the subjects of an 
earthly monarch anxious to please their sovereign? How much more 
shall the Christian be anxious to please God, who is the King of kings, 
and Lord of lords? Are children desirous of pleasing their earthly 
parents? Much more shall the Christian strive to do the will of his 
Father who is in heaven. Just as an evil life is a stench in his nos- 
trils, so a virtuous and consistent life is like a sweet-smelling savour, 
both fragrant and pleasant. 
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2. It tends to promote the grand end of our conversion. The apostle 
states that the Christian is not his own, and he is exhorted on that 
ground to glorify God with his body and spirit, which are his. To 
glorify God is, therefore, the end of conversion. Consistent conduct 
tends to silence the mockery of foolish men. It shows the power of 
their principles, and proves the reality of their attachment to them. 

Their own souls are not only benefited, but there is a visible har- 
mony between profession and conduct. The recollection of a con- 
sistent life will cheer them in the hour of distress, and support them 
in the article of death. And do not the ungodly wish for this tran- 
quillity in sorrow and death? Do they not desire the fortitude and 
heroism which a good man displays in these trying and eventful cir- 
cumstances? When they are smitten by Providence, do they not 
send for him, that the darkness which surrounds them may be cheer- 
ed by the holy radiance of his religion? What an homage to piety— 
what a proof of the value of the gospel, and of a conversation worthy 
its profession! What a stimulus to cultivate a holy life! “ Let your 
light so shine before men that they, seeing your good works, may glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” Religion makes men better hus- 
bands, better fathers, better children, better servants, better neigh- 
bours. None but those who are blind to all causes of moral good 
can deny that the religion of the gospel cometh from the Father of 
lights. 

It may be farther stated in proof of what has been advanced, that 
inconsistent conduct on the part of professors of religion is one of the 
causes most prolific of infidelity in the world. Let this consideration 
put Christians on their guard, and awaken them to a just.sense of the 
importance of the duty here enjoined. 

3. It will afford great satisfaction to the Church. The Church is 
never so happy and prosperous as when its members are walking in 
the truth. Those who wish to make any retum for what they owe to 
Christ—who wish to cheer the heart of their pastor—who wish to 
contribute to the peace of Zion, will obey the precept. It will diffuse 
a spirit of harmony and love, and excite the zeal, and stir up the gra- 
ces of those with whom we are united in Christian fellowship. 

This precept was with regard to the final salvation of the Christian 
converts ; it depended upon their “ continuance” in these commands. 
They were to be diligent, to be found of him in peace ; to do which, 
they were to continue faithful unto death. Too many Christians are 
apt to look back upon their conversion as a ground of comfort ; but 
the Scriptures give us no promises but what are connected with per- 
severance to death. If, after having begun in the Spirit, ye end in 
death—if you conform to the spirit of the world, you know nothing of 
the spirit of Christianity ; you have the name without the spirit; ye 
are weighed in the balances, and found wanting. It is by consisten- 
cy only we can allure others to the profession and dignity of the Chris- 
tian character ; for it rests upon this, “that others, seeing your good 
works, may glorify your heavenly Father.” These principles, my breth- 
ten, followed out, will carry us to great heights and degrees in Chris- 
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tian virtue ; we shall not ask how little of it we may have, but does 
such a spirit, and such a course of conduct, most become the gospel 
of Christ? With these maxims in our mouths and in our hearts, we 
shall be aiming to have as much of it as we can, and be continually 
dissatisfied with ourselves if we are not copying some new lineaments 
of the features of Jesus Christ. ‘This, the apostle says, would be a 
source of unspeakable satisfaction to Him. ‘Their union with each 
other, and their steadfast adherence to the cause of Christ, was one 
part of this exemplary course. He exhorted them to be nothing ter- 
rified by their adversaries, which is to them an evident token of per- 
dition, Having Jesus Christ with the Father as an advocate, what 
was there to terrify them? They knew He was at the head of all 
principalities and powers. That Christian, my brethren, who views 
Jesus Christ as the Lord of men, of angels, and of glory, how firm 
and undaunted may he look around him, and consider kings and prin- 
ces but as common dust; for they must submit themselves to his au- 
thority, or perish! This resolute adherence to Christ firmly showed 
that they had an invisible protector ; that those potsherds of the earth 
must be destroyed : “Wo to him who striveth with his Maker ” ‘This 
was an evident token of perdition to their enemies, but of salvation to 
themselves. It was a foretaste of their future inheritance ; for unto 
you (the apostle says) it is given in the behalf of Christ, not only to 
believe on Him, but to suffer for his sake. Instead of their repining 
at the cross of Christ, they were to consider it a privilege which God 
had put on them—it was a gift on behalf of Christ ; they rejoiced that 
they were thought worthy to suffer for Him. Why this unutterable 
kind of sentiment and feeling, my brethren ? Because they believed 
the friendship of Jesus Christ, and they knew that He had solemnly 
declared, “Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, 
and shail say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Re- 
joice, and be exceeding glad: for great is your reward in heaven.” 
They knew that, though all the faithful followers of Jesus Christ would 
be crowned, yet a brighter crown was reserved for them; they knew 
that they should reign with Him with peculiar honour and glory. 
They considered the sufferings of the Church on earth as an earnest 
of their elevation in heaven; that the degree in which they sunk in 
one, was to be their exaltation in the other. Can we have this spirit 
if we do not deny the world? or, if we do not suffer for his sake, how 
can we be companions of them that suffered? On the whole, my 
brethren: Oh, the great importance of having these views in life, and 
these hopes in death, which the apostle sets before us! As we must 
all die, and God has laid no other foundation than that which is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ, let us often ask ourselves whether the end of 
our life is to glorify God, and whether we have any well-founded hope, 
if we were now to die, we should be with the Lord. The inquiry is 
all-important, “Is your conversation such as becometh the gospel of 
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XXX. 
THE BEATITUDE OF MOURNERS.* 


MarrtueEw, v., 4: Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
Sorted. 


[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, June 22, 1828.] 


Tue object for which Christ came was to bless mankind by 
“turning away every one from his iniquities.” He began his 
ministry by pointing out the object itself—blessedness—and the 
way of attaining it. He described those dispositions and princi- 
ples which must be formed in the heart, to prepare us for true 
happiness, and He departed from the world in the act of blessing 
his followers. 

In the text there appears something like a paradox, no two 
ideas being more opposite than those of mourning and blessed- 
ness. Mourning is the consequence of pain; how, then, can they 
that mourn be the happy? In saying this, our Lord speaks as 
one who saw the end from the beginning, and called things that 
are not as though they were: He points out what is essential as 
the way to happiness. It is not meant that the mourning is itself 
the happiness; but it constitutes that state of mind which is 
necessary to prepare for the reception of happiness. “They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 

I. It may be proper, before we proceed to the immediate sub- 
ject, to correct an error that prevails with many. It is often 
imagiged by those who have suffered much in this world, and 
whose sufferings, perhaps, have been in great part owing to their 
own misconduct, that there is something expiatory in their suf- 
ferings; that they have thus made some kind of atonement for 
their sins, and, having suffered here, have the less to fear here- 
after. It is unnecessary to inform any who are acquainted with 
Scripture, that nothing can be more foreign to the genius of 
Christianity than such an idea. Christianity knows nothing but 
the blood of Christ as the expiation for guilt. They must be 
strangely ignorant of God’s character and the spirituality of his 
law, who can suppose any other expiation.. There is nothing in 
the sorrows of time that can provide for eternity. Imagine. not, 
because you are poor, unfortunate, despised. by the world, or 
afflicted in body, that you are more exempt from the sentence of 
Divine justice. Present sufferings, which are the consequence 
of sin, not its antidote, have no value except so far as they are 
improved as the means of our sanctification. It is the natural 
effect of sin to produce suffering; it tends to destroy peace, 
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health, reputation, property. Men of the world, thus afflicted, 
mourn the consequences of sin, not the. cause of those conse- 
quences—mourn the effects of sin, not sin itself. God complains 
in Hosea, vii., “‘ They have not cried unto me with their heart, 
when they howled upon their beds!” They say “there is no 
hope,” but their mourning springs from an excessive love of this 
world, from disappointed sensuality, avarice, or ambition. Like 
Micah, they. exclaim, ‘‘ Ye have taken away my gods!” Thus 
“the sorrow of the world worketh death:” the world has many 
such martyrs; but they are not those of the Church, not the 
martyrs of penitence and piety. 

II.. We come now to state, positively, what sort of sorrow that 
is which makes the happy man. . 

1. It is ‘sorrow for sin after a godly sort; not sorrow merely 
for the effects of sin, but sorrow for sin itself, and this “after a 
godly sort; for godly sorrow worketh repentance unto life, not 
to be repented of.” It is not itself repentance, because this is a 
practical change ; but it isa grand means of producing this change, 
and it arises from the view of sin in its true light, as contrariety 
to God, neglect of the highest good, ingratitude to the best 
Friend, rebellion against our Maker ; the view of sin as sin, inde- 
pendent of its effects. This sorrow produces an abhorrence of 
sin; he who feels it will have no idea of retaining a single sin in 
his heart ; he will cast away his sins, as idolaters their idols, to 
the moles and bats. The elements of repentance are found in 
the mourner’s mind; he turns to the Lord in earnest, yields him- 
self up to be guided by the Lord, and utters the language of 
Ephraim: “Surely after I was turned, I repented, | was ashamed, 
yea, confounded.” 

And such are blessed; they are comforted by the balm pre- 
pared for those who thus mourn; they hear that “our God is 
merciful, and will abundantly pardon.” Yet their sorrow will not 
end here; their mourning assumes a higher character; it be- 
comes more liberal and filial in its nature; they learn to love 
much, because much is forgiven. Like the Jews, when con- 
verted, they “look on Him whom they had pierced, and mourn 
apart with a great mourning.” Ezekiel represents their case 
when he says, “ That thou mayest remember, and be confounded, 
and never open thy mouth any more because of thy shame, when 
I am pacified towards thee for all thou hast done.” - If God has 
forgiven them, yet they can never forgive themselves ; and never 
do they see sin so great as in the cross of Christ, where they see 
at once its evil and God’s mercy! Through his whole course, 
the Christian mourns; he mourns the remains of sin in the spirit 
of Paul: “The good that I would, I do not; but the evil I would 
not, that I do: I find a law that, when I would do good, evil is 
present with me; I see a law in my members warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin, 
which is in my members.” This is.a continual source of holy 
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mourning, that accompanies the saint even in his highest eleva- 
tions ; he can never forget that he is a sinner—never forget the 
wormwood and the gall; he carries the exercise of repentance 
to the very gates of heaven! ‘Those, therefore, who mourn are 
in the way to happiness; and those who are in the way, are re- 
garded in the text as having attained the end, as being the happy 
persons. 

2. That sorrow which arises from a view of the moral state of 
the world is a blessed sorrow. The Christian cannot regard 
with unconcern the whole world lying in wickedness ; neither 
his regard for God nor man permits him to be indifferent to such 
ascene. To see a world full of all the elements of misery and 
ruin, in arms against its Maker, saying to God, “ Depart from us, 
for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways!” this has been a 
grief to-good men in every age: “Rivers of tears,” says the 
Psalmist, “flow down my cheeks, because men keep not thy law!” 
He beholds the transgressors, and is grieved ; he remembers that 
the triumph of the wicked is short ; no refinement of society, no 
polish of arts and manners, can reconcile him to the moral dis- 
order of the world, or veil its real wretchedness from his view; 
he sees that many of its most distinguished favourites are only 
“whited sepulchres.” Nothing is a surer indication of a right 
state of mind than a sincere concern for the moral condition of 
the world. When Paul visited Athens, he was not to be recon- 
ciled to the view of its ungodliness by all the splendour of its 
arts, or the inveterate custom of idolatry, though, perhaps, such 
a forbearance might have been admired by many who call them- 
_ selves philosophers, as the mark of an enlarged and liberal mind. 
In the midst of all that he saw, “ his spirit was stirred within 
him,” and, through all that glittered around, he saw the symp- 
toms of spiritual death and eternal ruin! And who, that ever 
mourned over himself, can fail to mourn over a race thus fallen 2 
But such shall be comforted: there is the prospect of a period 
approaching, when “the Spirit shall be poured out on all flesh, 
and all shall know the Lord ;” and there is a day when the rea- 
sons of all this disorder, which we cannot now explain, shall be 
cleared up, and it shall be’seen and owned that “He hath done 
all things well !” 

3. A third cause of that mourning which our Lord pronounces 
blessed is, the very limited progress of Christianity in the world. 
Certainly it is a fact equally melancholy and strange, that such a 
religion, attested by such evidence, should have been so slow to 
spread, either in its internal influence or its outward profession ; 
that the pagan world is still so vast; that still the greater part of 
those ealled Christians live as worldly lives as if heaven had 
never been brought to light, as if Christ had never come indul- 
ging all the same passions, the same vanities and vices! “This 
is a lamentation, and it shall be for a lamentation.” This would 
have done more to chill the ardour of the apostles than all the 
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persecutions they endured! But here, too, there is a consola- 
tion: God will once more set his hand to his work, retouch his 
creation, renovate the world, infuse a new life and spirit into the 
dead mass, and call into action new elements in the moral world! 
When “his word shall have free course, and be glorified, anda 
nation shall be born in a day !” 

4, The scandals occasioned to religion by professing Chris- 
tians, by the inconsistent lives of those who call themselves the 
friends of religion, are a fourth cause of sorrow to a pious mind. 
This is the greatest wound that can be inflicted on the sacred 
cause, and affords the greatest strength to its enemies. And on 
this account the Christian feels humbled and concerned, “as 
when an armour-bearer fainteth.”” The wicked feel themselves 
confirmed in vice, their conscience is refreshed and invigorated ; 
but the pious are grieved, as by a wound almost incurable, when 
the highest professors are found to have been only the most dex- 
terous deceivers ; when the foundations of all confidence in reli- 
gious profession are shaken, and none can be known to be sincere. 
But grief on this account is a sign of your sincerity and your 
zeal for God: and ere long the Canaanite shall dwell no more in 
the land; none uncircumcised in heart shall remain among the 
people of God. i 

5. Sorrow that we can do so little good may be numbered in 
the list of blessed sorrows. Every sincere Christian feels him- 
self a public character, called to do good to others, and he de- 
sires to be useful. What grief has arisen to many from the 
disappointment of this desire! How often, for instance, has the 
pious minister been ready to exclaim, “ Who hath believed our 
report?” He waited long for the signs of a new hfe among 
those that were dead in sin, and was still condemned to see all 
the same as before, the same sensual, worldly, proud, avaricious, 
cold, and formal character as at first! But grief like this shall 
be comforted: his record is with God; probably the seed, hid 
for a time, will rise at last ; the bread, cast on the waters, shall 
be found after many days: at any rate, the work returns to the 
bosom of God, to whom it was devoted; like David, who had it 
in his heart to build the Lord’s house, and, though he built it 
not, his design was accepted, and the little success and encour- 
agement that attended it gave the endeavour a stamp of greater 
sacredness. Such regret is more noble, and, perhaps, even more 
delightful, than any thing short of success, as it Is of a divine 
nature. 4 " . 

6. They that, from a sense that this world is not their conge- 
nial element and home, groan under the desire of a better, even 
a heavenly state, are blessed in their mourning. “ We,” says 
the apostle, “ who are in this tabernacle groan, being burdened, 
and being willing rather to be absent from the body and present 
with the Lord.” “We who have received the first-fruits of the 
Spirit groan in ourselves, waiting for the redemption of the body. 
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Place a Christian in the most elevated station of this life, he 
would not wish to linger init long; he regards the present rather 
as a state of trial than as a scene of enjoyment: he feels himself 
a stranger, not at home; having had a glimpse of the heavenly 
city, he sighs after it, and he can never be satisfied until he sees 
God—until, with the Psalmist, he beholds his face in righteous- 
ness, awaken after his likeness, and is satisfied with it! The 
present is to him rather a state of fear and trembling than one 
of indulgence. He has had a view of that better world, such as 
makes all that could be offered him-in this appear but as an in- 
sult and a mockery in comparison with such a portion ! 

And such a mourner shall be comforted: he shall not be dis- 
appointed of his hope: God will satisfy the desires which He 
infused: the Christian shall depart to be with Christ, with the 
only happy* God! 

Such is the character of the truly blessed man: but it is not 
the character of the worldling, who says, “ Soul, take thine ease ;” 
who rests in the world as his portion and home; who has lost the 
sense of his original, his birthright, his immortal prerogative, and 
/ judges himself unworthy of eternal life !” 

But let not such a character as this belong to any of you, my 
srethren! Show yourselves to be men, by aspiring after the 
only happiness for which man was made! Or, rather, to take a 
still higher and more sacred view, let us show ourselves to be 
Christians in spirit as well as name, by consecrating our hearts 
to the pursuit of those blessings which Christ came to bestow ! 
Remember, if you will reap your harvest here, you cannot reap 
it hereafter ; if you are determined to have your portion in this 
world, you must be content to pass into an eternity of infinite 
loss and destitution! But if, on the contrary, you are ready to 
suffer, should suffering be necessary, in the path of Christ, you 
shall also be glorified with Him ; if you follow Him in the state 
of humiliation and patience, you shall follow Him to the state of 
bliss and glory in which He now dwells! uy 


* Tn unison with Dr. Campbell, whose lectures he had attended at Aberdeen, and whose version 
of the gospels he often commended, Mr. Hall preferred the term “‘ happy,” as an equivalent for the 
Greek wanapids, to “blessed,” which more properly represents evAoynros. In two places only is the 
former epithet applied to God: 1 Timothy, chap. i., y. 11, and chap. vi., v. 15. “Happy” refers 
" the state of mind, “blessed” to the Divine favour attendant on him whom we so represent.— 

RINFIELD, 
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XXXI. 
THE BEATITUDE OF THE PURE IN HEART.* * 


MartruHew, v., 8: Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God. 


(Preached at Broadmead, Bristol; Lord’s Day evening, February 24th, 1828.] 


Our Lord commenced his ministry by describing the essential fea- 
tures of the Christian character, and the real ingredient of happiness. 
It is obvious how different is his doctrine on the subject of happiness 
from the notions of men: He places felicity in quite another quarter 
from that in which the world seek it. He came to communicate bless- 
edness; and He propounded the doctrine, before He bestowed the 
blessings themselves ; He taught us where happiness is to be found. 
We are not to expect to find it by chance; it does not light upon us 
of itself from above : it must be sought, and sought in the right way: 
in the way revealed by the gospel. If “the pure in heart are bless- 
ed,” none who are of a different character can be happy. We may 
consider, first, the character; and, secondly, the blessedness here 
presented. 

I. The character is that of “the pure in heart.” Purity, in its 
most usual acceptation, denotes the restraint of the bodily appetites 
and passions, especially as it relates to the virtue of chastity ; a most 
distinguished part of Christian morality, as contrasted with the notions 
and manners of an evil world. “Uncleanness,” says the apostle, 
“Jet it not be so much as named among you, as becometh saints ;” 
“on account of which,” he adds, “the wrath of God cometh upon the 
children of disobedience.” Purity in heart implies a care of the 
heart ; a discipline of the imagination ; a covenant with the eyes not 
to look upon vanity ; an avoidance of all appearance of evil; a con- 
scientious regulation of our secret thoughts and affections, as in the 
sight of that God with whom we have to do, and who requires purity, 
as well as truth, in the inward part. Sin is represented in Scripture 
as defilement, pollution ; the Holy Spirit is represented as effecting a 
purifying process in the soul. As filthiness dooms a person to shame 
and solitude, so sin alienates and separates from God: this was the 
first effect of sin on our first parents, who hid themselves from their 
Maker. When any one lives in amity with sin, there can exist no 
communion with the Divine Being. ‘“ What agreement hath light 
with darkness ? what concord hath Christ with Belial, or the temple 
of God with idols?” The. Spirit of holiness, whose vefy nature is 
the highest purity, will hold no friendly association with a heart in 
which impure affections are permitted to dwell. Accordingly, the 
Apostle John, when he says, “ Truly our fellowship is with the Fa- 
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ther and with his Son,” adds, “if we have this fellowship, we walk 
in the light, as He is in the light.” he. 

Who, then, are “the pure in heart?” Their purity is opposed, first, 
to the semblance of virtue, the appearance of purity, assumed for 
worldly purposes. The thoughts must be regulated ; the affections 
purified ; a law of order, conformable with the Divine law, establish- 
ed in the inmost recesses of the mind. Secondly, this purity is op- 
posed to mere external acts ; there may be a correct exterior, and an 
outward reform ; while extreme pollution remains within, while the 
heart is closed against the beauty of holiness, while no respect is felt 
for the Divine will and law, no thirst experienced after interior and 
real purity: such a character will be of no account with God. The 
pure in heart make a conscience of their desires, control their thoughts 
and passions within ; abstain from coveting as well as injustice, from 
impure imaginations as well as actions ; do not act a part before men, 
but aim to “ perfect holiness in the fear of God.” They make the de- 
partment of the heart the object of their care, as God requires ; and 
have “respect to all his commandments.” Of such it is said that 
“they shall see God,” and of such only. None but candidates for 
holiness, none but those whose hearts are smitten with desires of spir- 
itual perfection, shall ever see God, or prove successful candidates 
for heaven. Yet let it not be supposed that we can here attain the 
perfection which we desire ; far otherwise: if you have ever asked 
any humble Christian, he would tell you that he is conscious of innu- 
merable defilements in his inner man ; but such a person continually 
purifies himself more and more, until the day when he is presented 
holy and without blame before the throne of God. 

If. Consider the blessedness of the pure in heart: “they shall see 
God.” Our Lord, you observe, has placed happiness not in external 
relations ; these are temporary, and pass away like the fashion of this 
world—they are a flower, which, however graceful, is fugitive and 
evanescent: but happiness is placed by our Lord in the internal state 
of the mind, is regulated by the will, and conformed to the likeness, 
of the Eternal Being; for this alone is permanent. Purity is the 
health of the mind; in proportion as the mind is purified, in that pro- 
portion it is reinstated in a capacity of true enjoyment. For some 
the promise of such a blessedness may have little attraction: such 
are not accustomed to connect with the idea of Deity any other ideas 
than those of authority, power, and retiring majesty ; their notions of 
felicity are not associated with the character or presence of God. 
But in what an unnatural posture of soul towards the best of Beings 
must such persons stand! How deeply alienated must they have be- 
come from the eternal and all-loving Parent of the universe, the Fa- 
ther of our spirits, the Fountain of good, in whose presence and fa- 
vour is the fulness of joy! To see his face, however, is promised 
by our Lord as the consummation of felicity. This expression de- 
notes, 

1. The knowledge of God, as enjoyed by the saints in a future state. 
God the Father dwells in light which none can approach; He is the 
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King invisible ; none hath seen Him, none can see. To “see God” 
is to have that full knowledge of his character, his providence, and his 
grace, which constitutes the bliss of eternity. Now we see God as by 
a dim reflection, but then face to face ; now we know Him in part, but 
then even as we are known; then this imperfect vision of faith will 
be changed into a Divine and beatific manifestation of God. All that 
majesty, which now overawes us, will then be revealed to our prepa- 
red spirits ; the Divine beauty will then fill all the powers, and irradi- 
ate all the recesses, of the mind. And to those who have here de- 
lighted to trace God in his works, his providence, and more especially 
in his word and grace, how delightful will be this intimate knowledge 
of the Father of spirits ! 

2. By “ seeing God” we may understand that nearness to God, that 
taste of his favour, which belongs to those whose hearts are purified 
by faith through the Spirit’s operation. ‘Thus, in Esther, we read of 
the seven princes “ which saw the king’s face ;” and, in Daniel, of 
the four chosen persons “ who stood before the king, Nebuchadnezzar.” 
And our Lord, speaking of little children as patterns of his disciples, 
says that “in heaven their angels behold the face of My Father ;” 
meaning, not merely that those angels are in heaven, but that there they 
hold an eminent station, that they are highest in his kingdom. ‘“ The 
pure in heart” will be distinguished by such a near approach to God, 
such a delightful intimacy with their heavenly Father; He will wel- 
come such in the words, “ Ye shall be heirs of all things; I will be 
your God, and ye shall be My sons and daughters |” 

III. Let us next consider the connexion which subsists between 
purity in heart and this vision of God. Abstractions may be pursued 
independently on any peculiar state of the heart ; but character cannot 
be appreciated or enjoyed but by congeniality of mind. ‘The impure 
cannot discern the beauty of holiness ; the selfish cannot rejoice in 
the philanthropy of a Howard, a Thornton, a Wilberforce, brothers of 
kindred spirit ; the sensual and filthy cannot sympathize with the saints 
in their abhorrence of impurity, their hatred of the garment spotted by 
the flesh. Let the beams of the Divine character be shed on the un- 
holy mind, and its darkness would not only not comprehend, it would 
repel, that brightness; it would recoil from such a contrast to its own 
nature. But to come into immediate contact with a holy God; this 
must be, to those who love darkness, insufferable pain, in proportion to 
the fulness of that light! to stand before infinite purity, what must it 
be to those who roll sin as a sweet morsel under their tongue! for God 
is holiness personified. On the contrary, those who love holiness, 
those who war against sin, those who have repented a thousand times 
of the evil that dwells within them, those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, to them holiness must be heaven ; they will then reach 
the goal, rest in the haven where they would be, and, like the Psalm- 
ist who speaks their mind, “ be satisfied when they awake in the like- 
ness of God, and behold his face in righteousness i 

IV. With respect to the means of attaining this character: there 
must be the habit of meditation on God, and communion with God: 
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we must set Him always before our eyes, if we would attain true ho- 
liness. “ Beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, we may be 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, by the Spirit of the 
Lord.” And to behold the Divine character, we must “ behold the 
Lamb of God ;” Christ being the image of the invisible God, the shi- 
ning forth of his glory. We must endure as seeing Him who is in- 
visible, and have a constant respect to the recompense of his reward. 
The essence of that reward consists in the perfection of those dispo- 
sitions which we here pursued, and imperfectly attained. This is 
the fruition of God, which He will give to “the pure in heart.” God 
will make himself over, as it were, to such, in al] the plenitude of 
his holy blessedness. 

V. By way of improvement, let me inquire, 

1. Are you in such a progress of character as may fit you to see 
God? You are drawing near to death : you will very soon go hence, 
and enter into that state where God is all in all: the question wheth- 
er we are in a process of sanctification, in a state of convalescence 
from our fatal malady, is that on which all our destinies turn. And 
the Christian religion alone opens the way to holiness and God, by 
the doctrine, the grace, the blood, and Spirit of Christ: acquaint your- 
self with God, and be at peace, through the medium of the Saviour. 
How can you escape if you neglect so great salvation? Can you sup- 
pose that the awfui penalties of the gospel will be cancelled in your 
behalf? Nothing but condemnation can be your lot, if you are found 
preferring darkness to light, because your deeds are evil! if you re- 
fuse to enter in when such a glorious door is opened before you ! 

2. Let such of us as profess themselves the followers of God, such 
as unite in the bands of Christian fellowship, see that we are aiming 
at holiness ; purging ourselves from all impurity of the flesh and spir- 
it; using the precepts, promises, comforts of the gospel with a view 
to our sanctification : that we are overcoming the world by our faith ; 
subduing our whole will to the will of God! Otherwise we may have 
a name to live, while we are dead. We must consecrate ourselves to 
walk as He who has called us walked; to be pure as He is pure. 
Soon we must all appear before Him; we must be brought into con- 
tact with God: the thought of God must be with us as an eternal 
thought, and possess our spirits, either as the thought of an infinite 
good gained, or an infinite good lost forever! Let us now seek a 
complete deliverance from the power of sin, by the purifying Spirit of 
grace: this is the very purpose for which Jesus-Christ came: “ He 
came to bless us, in turning away every one of us from our iniquities.” 


He came that we might be pardoned, justified, sanctified, and prepar- 
ed for eternal glory ! 
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XXXII. 
THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE.* 


Epu., vi., 12: For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places. 


[Preached at Cambridge, in July, 1802.] 


Tue Christian life, my brethren, is set forth in a great variety 
of forms in the New and Old Testaments, in order to impress us 
with just conceptions of it, and to point out its high necessity 
and importance. The Bible affords this variety of forms, that 
we may the more fully comprehend it; and thus the Holy Ghost 
gives us “‘line upon line, and precept upon precept.” It is of the 
greatest consequence to become true Christians; and it is of 
equal importance to know the character, and be acquainted with 
the situation of true Christians, in order that we may form a right 
estimate of the requirements of God, and, by comparing ourselves 
with this standard, receive that admonition or warning which we 
need. 

Great earnestness must be employed, if we wish to attempt the 
Christian warfare with any success. It would be strange, indeed, 
for any one to be thus engaged, as in a combat, and not to know 
that he was engaged. It would betray great indifference in a 
warrior engaged in a conflict, not to show sensibility to his cir- 
cumstances; so, equally strange would it be for a Christian to 
live in profound security, as if there were no powers to engage, 
and no victory to obtain. ; 

Without any farther preface, permit me to explain, first, The 
phrases here employed; and, secondly, The nature of the warfare, 
and the enemies we have to engage. 

I. These phrases are evidently figurative. A Christian is not 
at war in the literal sense of the words; but these are very apt 
and proper figures, which the Holy Spirit adopts to reveal the 
fact under sensible forms. The phrase “flesh and blood” is in- 
tended to denote the principle of corruption in man; and it 
stands opposed to that principle of holy rectitude implanted by 
the Spirit: “That which 7s born of the flesh is flesh, and that which ws 
born of the Spirit is spirit.’ In a similar manner, the Apostle 
Paul, in another epistle, places them in opposition to each other: 
“ For the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh ; and these two are contrary the one to the other.” Sometimes 
the phrases are used in a more general sense, for human nature 
at large, or for all mankind. The same apostle, when declaring 
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his commission, says, “‘ Immediately, I consulted not with flesh and 
blood.” In like manner, in describing the law of God as not 
forming a justification to the sinner, he says, “ By the deeds of the 
law shall no flesh living be justified.” The Apostle Peter also 
says, ‘ll flesh is grass,” which is to be understood as referring 
to our common humanity. It there is denominated flesh, from 
the visible part of human nature, to signify the whole of man, or 
the whole race of men. ‘We wrestle, then, not with flesh and 
blood.” The apostle’s meaning evidently is, that it is not an ex- 
ternal warfare; it is not a worldly, a carnal, or outward one ; 
but that it is spiritual, and with the rulers of darkness. 

Again, by “the rulers of darkness” we are, no doubt, to under- 
stand Satan and his emissaries, or the devil and his angels. 
These are represented in Scripture as being invisibly employed 
in propagating ignorance and mischief, and engaging men in the 
service of sin. Sometimes he is called the old serpent, from his 
seducing our first parents; at other times, the prince of the 
power of the air; and, in order to signify the extent of his do- 
minion, he is called by the Apostle Paul, m his Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the god of this world: “ In whom the god of this world 
hath blinded the eyes of them that believe not, lest the light of the glo- 
rious knowledge of God should shine into their hearts.” 

These spirits are here represented as ranged after a certain 
order, being in a state of subordination; so that it is not a do- 
minion of anarchy and confusion, but they are placed under the 
devil, or Satan. As these evil spirits were originally angels in 
heaven, we have no reason to suppose they have lost their power 
and greatness by their fall, or that subordination is a blemish ; 
for we have reason to believe it exists in greater perfection of 
order among these superior beings, which increases their capa- 
bility of mischief, and power of co-operating in some general 
purpose. As we read in Scripture of angels and archangels, so 
we read of the devil and his angels; which conveys the idea of 
government and dominion; otherwise it would be a state of dis- 
cord and rebellion. The empire of Satan, then, is compatible ; 
and in this consists the force of it, and the impression which is 
made upon the kingdom of God and of his Christ. The Saviour, 
when he rose from the dead, we are informed, “ triumphed over 
principalities and powers, and led captivity captive.” These evil 
spirits were then overcome and cast out. They are said to be 
“the rulers of the darkness of this world ;” for “ darkness had covered 
the earth, and thick darkness the people.” Idolatry everywhere pre- 
vailed. Satan exercised dominion over men, blinded their under- 
standings, and filled them with prejudices against every thing 
serious and divine; the instruments of his dominion were dark- 
ness 3 for all sin is founded upon darkness, as all holiness and 
virtue are founded upon light. Hence the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ is a kingdom of light, and stands opposed to that of Satan, 
in that it enlightens the understending of men, by correcting 
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their consciences, by subduing their passions, by giving them 
just views of happiness, of God, and of themselves. Thus they 
become converted, by placing things in their proper order. 
Hence the Apostle Paul, in describing the nature of the kingdom 
of Christ, says, it was “to open blind eyes ; to turn men from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan ; to translate them into the 
kingdom of God ;” and it was in order that they might “ receive an 
inheritance among them that are sanctified.” We find also, in the 
first chapter of Romans, there is an express allusion to the state 
of the heathen world, which was immersed in utter darkness, 
under the bondage of Satan; and this prevails still in the mind 
of every unregenerate man, and is only removed by that light of 
life which beams forth in the gospel. In another epistle, the 
apostle describes them as “walking in the vanity of their mind, 
having their understandings darkened, being alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that is in them.” To express this dark- 
ness, you see how he accumulates expression. Satan ruled in the 
midst of this darkness; it was his own empire; he headed the 
world, so that altars were erected to him, and the Eternal Crea- 
tor was unknown and unacknowledged in his own world. 
Another epithet which the apostle here uses is, spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places. I imagine he means not to imply the wick- 
edness attendant on fleshly lusts, which pollute human conduct ; 
but such wickedness as spirits contract, consisting in enmity to 
God, in dislike to his authority, and opposition to his govern- 
ment, and a wish to plunge others into the same state of misery. 
For as there are lusts in the flesh, so there are lusts in the mind ; 
the one assimilates us to brutes, the other to Satan, the god of this 
world. Again, we read, wickedness in high places. Here, “ pla- 
ces” is put in a different letter, not being in the original, and the 
term probably might be rendered “things,” of which it seems 
most natural to interpret it. There is no other instance of its 
being rendered places. It may, then, be “ wickedness with spirits 
in heavenly things;” that is, living in enmity to the dominion of 
God; for place can have no relation to spirits. With this force, 
then, they meditate opposition, they attack the kingdom of God ; 
and that from which they endeavour to allure men is the fear 
and favour of God. These are the enemies with which we com- 
bat and wrestle; and if we really are set in opposition to them, 
what vigilance, my brethren, is requisite to engage in such a 
warfare! It is not with flesh and blood, but with principalities and 
powers, with spiritual wickedness. It is true that you see not 
these enemies; your eyes behold them not, your ears hear them 
not: but on that account they are the more dangerous; and if 
they succeed, they will carry you away captive at their will. 
Their force consists in their invisibility: “ We wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
heavenly things.” As it is of the first importance for a man to be 
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acquainted with his enemies, who and what they are — for as, 
without this knowledge, he can neither choose his weapons nor 
‘employ proper caution—so, also, it is necessary to be acquainted 
with our own weakness and danger. 

Il. Permit me, then, to point out to you the nature of the war- 
fare, the character of these great adversaries, and the reason that 
arises for being peculiarly strong in this combat. 

1. These enemies are spiritual. ‘We wrestle not with flesh and 
blood ;” we grapple not with visible, but invisible beings. And 
their aim is at our souls; against the immortal part of our na- 
ture; not that corruptible body which must die, but that im- 
mortal part which is never to be extinct. Their aim is to make 
death terrible, and the resurrection the commencement of our 
doom. 

In consequence of this invisibility, they make their advances 
when we are least aware; they are present when we think least 
about them. What caution, what vigilance is requisite, when we 
are so liable to surprise ! 

2, These enemies are exceedingly powerful and formidable. 
This is sufficiently plain from the explanation, and the phrase, 
the rulers of the darkness of this world. As, originally, angels do 
excel in strength, we have no reason to believe that sin has weak- 
ened their powers. Accounts are given us, ia the Old and New 
Testaments, of the achievements of angels. It was an angel who 
slew the first-born in Egypt in a night, and passed over the 
Israelites. It was an angel that went before them in the wilder- 
ness, after the making of the golden calf. He that slew the 
Amalekites, while Moses prayed, was an angel. When David 
transgressed in numbering the people, he that gave them up to 
pain, to pestilence, and to death, was an angel. It was an angel 
that rolled away the stone from the door of the sepulchre, and 
made a passage for the Redeemer to his Father! We have no 
reason to believe that the fallen angels have lost any of their 
original power; they have lost, it is true, their love and devo- 
tion, but have turned all their power into mischief. They are 
referred to in the Epistle to the Ephesians as “the spirits that 
rule in the children of disobedience ;” and it is declared that they 
lead men captive at their own will. It is nothing but the king- 

. oO to] 
dom of Jesus Christ that has cast them out; Satan was seen to 
fall like lightning from heaven. Jesus Christ was manifested for 
this very purpose, to destroy the works of the devil; to retrace 
the steps men had gone, by repentance and conversion. These 
enemies are, therefore, very formidable ; and they are only to be 
overcome by an absolute reliance upon the strength of the great 
Captain of our salvation. They have governed the governors of 
the world; they have directed the course of it; they have man- 
aged the darkness of it; they have wielded all the force of it ; 
they have tried pleasure and pain; they have excited a spirit of 
persecution in one age, and then, by flattery and device, and the 
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charms of present objects, have ruled in other ages. An angel 
was heard to cry, with a loud voice, “ Wo, wo upon all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, even great wrath ;” but it is added, ‘¢ for the elect’s 
sake the time shall be shortened.” 

3. It is of the greatest importance to recollect that these ene- 
mies are very crafty ; that they are full of stratagem and design, 
to say nothing of their natural sagacity. The experience in the 
various methods of temptation for so many ages, and the knowl- 
edge they have acquired of the human heart, must be wonder- 
fully great. What an intimate knowledge Satan must have ac- 
quired in the way of approaching the human mind! It is said 
he can transform himself into an angel of light; that is, instead 
of darkness, put en only the appearance of light. He knows 
how to adapt himself to the different ages of the Church. He has 
tried, at one period of its history, persecution; but has found 
that it was the seed of the Church. He has lately changed his 
course, and set before Christians the charms of present objects, 
and adapted them to the different ages of men. To the young, 
he direets one sort of temptations; to middle age, another; and 
to old age, another. To the young, he suggests that religion is 
incompatible with its pleasures, and unfriendly to its gayety ; to 
men of middle age, of avarice, and ambition, he insinuates also 
that a useful, active life will compensate for what is not given to 
God—that it is not necessary to be devout, if they are beneficent ; 
to old age, he represents that it is too late, they are too far gone, 
the evening shades are set in, it is necessary now to give them- 
selves up as much as possible to amusements and indulgence. 
To the rich, he suggests the necessity of living according to 
their rank, which makes them proud and voluptuous; to the 
poor, the necessity of bettering their condition, which often 
makes them dishonest. Thus the rich are forced into impiety, 
and the poer into injustice, 

If you, my brethren, are at all acquainted with his devices, you 
will know that he is at one time representing you as secure, in 
order to induce you to remit your watchfulness, and to think the 
enemy is asleep, when he is only watching in secret to devour; 
at another time, he is tempting you to neglect attention to your 
thoughts, and omit the guard over your passions. If, on the other 
hand, you have been defeated, he suggests that it is in vain to 
struggle any longer; that you must inevitably be led captive at 
his will. He knows how to take advantage of every character 
and every situation. If he cannot seduce those who have made 
some advances in religion, he will then turn the Scriptures of 
truth to his purpose, and furnish from them weapons against the 
souls of those very persons they were intended to save ; tempt- 
ing them to rely upon supernatural, when they are to look out 
for natural means, or to separate the use of means from a reli- 
ance and dependance on the Divine will. Finally, my brethren, 
those who are not capable of being seduced into sin—those tim- 
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id, holy souls—he will harass by fears and doubts, that they may 
lose the comfort of their salvation. 

If he finds men live in the neglect of the forms of religion, he 
will urge a sort of secret satisfaction and complacency that they 
are not hypocrites; if they live in a rigid observance of these, it 
is sufficient; and thus he will lead persons to rely upon the 
forms and services of religion, and merely give the attention of 
their bodies, while their hearts are going after their covetous- 
ness. Such are the stratagems of Satan, that it is impossible to 
be saved but by a reliance upon Divine grace ; and if we conquer 
in this combat, it will be by the power of the Lord and his might. 

4, It is of great advantage to these spiritual enemies, that the 
principles of our own hearts have a secret alliance with them, 
and hold open a door of approach. There is an obliquity in our 
passions, a secret core of dishonesty in ourselves, to favour them. 
The great adversary traces the inward progress of vanity, while 
he excites an act of beneficence. He leads some to vaunt them- 
selves of their attainments, to exalt them beyond measure. There 
is something, my brethren, in all of us, which increases the dan- 
ger: the world may attempt to deceive us, Satan may attempt to 
deceive us, but we never can be deceived unless we deceive our- 
selves. Our enemies must gain an ascendency over our ¢on- 
sciences before they ean deceive us. We have, then, not only 
enemies without, but we have enemies within. On this account, 
“we wrestle not with flesh and blood.” 

5. These enemies are remarkable in this respect, that they will 
admit of no retreat—nothing will satisfy them. It is not giving 
up something that avails us, for that only serves to strengthen 
their claims and encourage their attack. If you think you shall 
secure one part by giving up another, you will be very much mis- 
taken. If you trifle with littl things im order to secure great 
ones, remember that you give way to an enemy that never spares, 
an enemy that is ready to strike at your souls. You, young men, 
if you think of going any lengths in temptation, and imagine you 
will stop at a certain point, remember you open the great breach 
in your consciences, through which the tides of temptation will 
pour in, and bear you away with the impetuosity of its torrent. 
“ We wrestle not with flesh and blood,” not with principles that have 
softness and pleasure, but with those adversaries whose element 
is misery ; and if we do not overcome, we are lost and undone. 

I would hope, my brethren, that there are some here that may 
be engaged, by what has been said, to think of entering upon this 

. spiritual warfare ; who think that there is some danger in giving 
themselves up captives to Satan’s will, and who are asking, with 
solicitude, what they must do to be saved. If this be the ease, 
and | hope it may, I would suggest to them two pieces of adviee: 
first, resolve, by the strength of Divine grace, that you will en- 
gage, and will overcome. Fix it in your minds that it is neces- 
sary that you should engage ; that it is the work which you are 
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sent into the world to do; that every moment of your time is 
misspent which is not given to the care of your soul, and will not 
tend to facilitate your victory. At least this step will be a great 
advance ; it will prevent you from following the counsels of the 
ignorant, and the maxims of an ungodly world which is to be 
destroyed. There is only one voice sounding forth through the 
thickest of this combat, but it is the voice of the Captain of our 
salvation—“ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life.” God and the Lamb, being present with you, will ani- 
mate your course. Fix this, then, in your minds—that you will 
overcome ; if not, it were better not to have been born. In the 
second place, let me counsel every one of you to put on the 
whole armour of God. It is the advice which the apostle gives, 
and more important advice cannot be suggested: “ Put on the 
whole armour of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, 
and, having done all, to stand.” I would recommend this complete 
armour with which grace furnishes you. “Stand, therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truth ;” that is, an upright intention, a 
serious desire of sincerity, as in the sight of the Lord, without 
which it is impossible to proceed any steps in religion, for all 
hypocrisy is abominable to Him with whom we have to do. 
“ Above all, taking the shield of faith, with which ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked ;” that is, a prevailing sense 
of eternal realities ; a conviction that every thing else is fading 
away ; that we are beginning to be what we shall forever be, and 
every thing else is lighter than vanity ; that God has prepared a 
day in which He will judge the world; that Christ is come into 
the world to prepare us to meet our Judge. ‘This faith will be 
to us a shield to an intrepid champion ; to cover us, to avert our 
eyes from ambition, as Moses felt, who “refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 

eople of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; for he 
ee respect unto the recompense of reward.” And ‘take the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God ;” 
that is, let the Scriptures be the man of your counsel, Be much 
in reading, much in meditating upon them. Crucify every thought 
and every disposition that will not consist with the practice and 
temper they enjoin. This will be to you as a sword, “ Praying 
always, with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance, and supplication for all saints.” 
Prayer, my brethren, is a great and important part of our duty. 
It is not in the scenes of the world, not in its business or pleas- 
ures, but in retirement, that we are enabled to say, “O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? The sting of 
death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law; but thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” In these 
seasons, when exchanging the pleasures of sense for humility 
and self-abhorrence, then we are great indeed. “Fervent watch- 
ing,” it is added, “with all perseverance.” Not only praying, but 
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preparing our hearts for prayer. These exhortations, followed 
up, will make us more than conquerors, through Him that hath 
loved us, and will at length conduct us to those peaceful regions, 
far from the molestation and strife of our spiritual adversaries, 
where there will be no enemies to engage and no victory to ob- 
tain, and where there will be nothing but the remembrance of 
the combat to heighten the rapture of victory. 


XXXIUI. 
DISTINGUISHING PROPERTIES OF SPIRITUAL LIFE.* 


Acts, v., 20: All the words of this life. 
{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord's Day evening, Jan. 20, 1828.] 


Ar the time referred to, the gospel flourished at Jerusalem; the 
more from the effect produced by the death of Ananias and Sapphira. 
The sacred historian informs us that “ fear came upon all the Church, 
and upon as many as heard these things: and of the rest durst no 
man join himself to them; but believers were the more added to the 
Lord.” ‘The Church was purified from insincere members; and yet 
it was augmented by the accession of sincere: “the word of God 
grew exceedingly.” This raised the indignation of the Sadducees, 
a sect who set aside the belief of angels and spirits, and confined their 
whole prospect to the present life: yet, in that depraved age, such 
persons held high stations in the Jewish Church ; they naturally hated 
the gospel, as in it they perceived a death-blow to their favourite and 
licentious speculations: the great doctrine of the resurrection espe- 
cially excited their hostility : “They laid hands on the apostles, and 
put them in the common prison.” ‘The Divine Being deemed this an 
occasion worthy of his’ interposition, and sent his angel to deliver 
them: “The angel of the Lord by night opened the prison doors, and 
brought them forth, and said, Go, stand and speak in the temple, to 
the people, all the words of this life.” 

. There are probably reasons, with which we are unacquainted, in 
the economy of the invisible world, why human instruments iat be 
employed in the ministry of the gospel—why there is an incongruity 
in beings of another nature being so employed. Certainly ‘here is 
no instance, except that of the Lord Jesus Christ himself, in which 
any other being than one merely human preached the gospel. Yet 
angels are not unconcerned spectators of the spread of Christianity ; 
they are “ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to those who shall 
be heirs of salvation ;” they are subject to the Son of God—his angels ; 
they are, at least as one passage} seems to signify, invisibly present 
in Christian assemblies, and rejoice over every instance of conversion. 


* From the notes of the Rev. T. Grinfield. 
+ The passage to which Mr, Hall probably alluded is 1 Cor., xi., 10, 
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I shall request your farther attention while we briefly consider, first, 
the nature of the gospel as here described by the expression, “ All the 
words of this life ;” and, secondly, some distinguishing properties of 
the gospel life. 

I. We may briefly consider the nature of the gospel, as here inti- 
mated in the expression, “ All the words of this life.” It is the de- 
sign of the gospel to restore man to a certain life. With regard to its 
matter, the gospel is styled the word of truth; with regard to its end, 
the word of life. The apostles embraced Jesus Christ as “ having the 
words of eternal life.” There is a life, lost by the fall to man, re- 
stored by the gospel. Man by nature is “ dead in sin ;” all are such; 
the apostles knew themselves to have been such: ‘“‘ among whom we 
also had our conversation in time past, when we were dead in sins, 
even as others.” Christians experience a great transition—no less 
than from death to life: ‘“‘ by this we know we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren ;” “he that hath the Son hath 
life, but he that hath not the Son of God hath not life.” On one 
occasion Jesus Christ said, “ Let the dead bury their dead ;” let those 
who are spiritually dead bury those who are naturally dead ; “ but go 
thou and preach the gospel.” Jesus Christ came to give life, and to 
give it more abundantly ; the gospel being a fuller ministration of the 
blessings related to spiritual and eternal life than the Old ‘Testament. 
« He that eateth my flesh hath everlasting life; but except ye eat it, 
ye have no life in you.” A new life is conferred on Christians ; they 
are “born again of incorruptible seed by the word of God”—“ born, 
not of the will of man, but of God ;” hence they become sons of God. 
But, as there are no degrees in death—no middle state between it and 
life—so all that have not this life are spiritually dead. This life con- 
sists in the effects of the gospel on the spirits of men. ‘Their state is 
essentially changed by the introduction of this life—*all things be- 
come new.” God, who was the object of aversion, becomes the object 
of love ; God, who was disregarded, becomes the chief source of hap- 
piness ; his favour, which was left out of sight, becomes the great 
prize and end of our being ; we press after this beyond all beside. 

Il. We may notice some distinguishing properties of this life. 
None, it is true, can form an adequate conception of this life but those 
who experience it. This is the case with every kind of life: you 
could not judge of the life you live, unless you had experienced its 
functions, its pleasures, and its pains. Similarly, the natural man 
cannot know the things of the spiritual ; they must be spiritually dis- 
cerned. It is only the Spirit, opening the heart, that can make a man 
understand “ what is the hope of God’s calling, and what are the riches 
of his inheritance, and what is the exceeding greatness of his power 
in those who believe.” Description, however, may convéy some idea 
of this life to others. 

1. This is a supernatural and spiritual life. It is not produced by 
any natural causes or means ; none can impart it to another, none can 
produce it in himself. God must give it; it is called a “ new crea- 
tion,” and its subject a “ new creature ;” “ born of the Spirit—born of 
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God.” The apostle carefully excludes all human agency, when he 
says, “Not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man.” It is produced by the word of God as the instrument ; but that 
word is applied by the Spirit. It is a life quite distinct from every 
other kind of life ; there is vegetable life, distinct from sentient or anl- 
mal life ; and, above this, there is the life of reason, which reaches to 
the past and the future by reflection and anticipation, and diffuses ex- 
istence over interminable space ; but as far superior to this as this is 
‘to the life of mere sensation, is the life-of spirituality. 

2. This, therefore, is a most elevated life. It brings us into an al- 
liance with the Father and the Spirit by Jesus Christ; establishes a 
filial relation to “ the Blessed and Ouly Potentate ;” leading us to call 
Him “ Abba Father ;” it makes us tend to God as our centre, taste the 
sweets of his favour and friendship, walk in the light of his counte- 
nance, and say, “ ‘Truly our fellowship is with the Father and with his 
Son.” He who-has this life places his interest in heaven: he ex- 
tends his views far beyond the present scene ; he looks with a sort of 
contempt on the world and all it contains ; regards every thing with a 
sober dignity, as beneath his high calling of God in Christ ; he would 
not exchange the sufferings ot this divine life for «ll that riches could 
purchase, all that pleasure could offer, all the glory of time: for he 
feels himself called to the station of those who are ‘ kings and priests 
to God and the Lamb ;” he is enabled to reign over his fleshly appe- 
tites and desires, and to sit down with Jesus Christ in heavenly places. 

Never, my dear brethren, shall we know what real dignity is tll we 
experience this life; till then our souls cleave to the dust; we lose 
sight of our proper portion and end. ‘This, my brethren, is the life 
that Jesus Christ lived: “ My meat and drink,” He said, “is todo my 
Father’s will, to seek his glory, and to finish his work.” Animated 
by the spirit of this life, He “ despised the shame, and endured the 
cross,” because He thus proved in the highest degree his love to the 
Father. He went to the place of suffering with alacrity ; and when 
He rose from the last supper to go to the cross, He said, with a divine 
impatience, ‘ Arise, let us go hence !” 

3. This is a holy life. It partakes of the nature of its Author, the 
Holy Spirit: it is given for the very purpose of recovering man from 
sin to holiness: the necessity that existed for Christ’s interposition 
springs entirely out of this design. It is a life which creates pure de- 
sires ; wars against every thing base and evil; makes men strive 
agaiust sin even unto death. Holiness becomes the thirst of the soul ; 
and the saint learns to say, “ When I awake in thy likeness, O Lord, 
I shall be satisfied with it.” Christians are united in spirit to Jesus 
Christ, and, by this union, made partakers of his holiness. “ Shall we 
not,” says the apostle, “be in subjection to the Father of spirits, and 
live? for he chastens us for our profit, that we may be partakers of 
his holiness.” 

4. This is a progressive life. All life is such; such is vegetable, 
such is human life; at first the natural life is feeble ; infancy is a 
spark easily extinguished, a blossom soon nipped; but it gradually 
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matures and opens. Thus the divine life is progressive : the views of 
a Christian become clearer; his faith strengthens ; his consolations im- 
prove ; and, if he has not so much fervour as at first, his increasing sta- 
bility amply compensates for the decrease. ‘The saints are described 
as rich and flourishing in old age. Grace is represented as at first a 
blade, then an ear, then the full corn; as a little leaven leavening the 
lump. ‘The Christian pilgrim, forgetful of things behind, presses on 
to things before ; he is never satisfied until he is with God: his path 
is like the ight shining more and more to the perfect day. 

5. Lastly, this life is an eternal life. “I give my sheep,” said 
Jesus Christ, “ eternal life.” As this life commences with the eternal 
purpose and Spirit of God, so it is destined to flourish with: God for- 
ever and ever: through all the periods of an endless duration they that 
have this life shall never more die! Jesus Christ declared that He 
would give “ living water ; a well within the soul, rising up unto eter- 
nal life!” The life of believers is the same, in its essential spiritual- 
ity, with the life of those who live in heaven; they have the same 
pleasures, the same devotion; they feed on the same bread, the bread 
of life, the bread of heaven, with which the Lamb feeds his people 
above ; they taste the same salvation; they sing the same new song, 
their “ song in the house of their pilgrimage.” 

He that has experienced this life has a knowledge of its value that 
surpasses all that description, even the description given in the word 
of God itself, can impart to others ; he comes, it may be said, without 
hyperbole, to the Mount Sion, to the heavenly Jerusalem, to the innu- 
merable company of angels, to God, to Jesus Christ, and to the blood 
that speaketh better things than that of Abel. He has had realizing 
foretastes of unutterable, unchangeable, interminable glory and felicity ! 
he seems almost to have entered within the veil. 

But without this life heaven itself, as it is the exhibition of God, 
must prove a most unsuitable element. There must be a new heart, 
new tastes, a new life in the soul. They that have not this grand 
specific must die in their sins. And this is the condemnation, that 
men will not come to Christ for life! ‘ Come to me ;” “ he that believ- 
eth my words shall never taste of death.” How important that we 
should all receive with deep attention and affection all the words of 
that life, in the diffusion of which the angels take so great concern! 
Where else can we rest with hope or comfort? Nothing can be so 
great an instance of madness as to reject that gospel which is the only 
restorative to the end of existence, which qualifies men to live a divine 
life, and to die full of immortal consolations! Realize, by a happy ex- 
perience, what is the great gift of God, worthy of Him to bestow, and 
sufficient for you to receive, as constituting your eternal felicity ! 
Call upon Jesus Christ, saying, “ Lord, save me, or I perish !” for He 
only can save; He only is the Way, the Truth, and the Life ! 


’ 
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XXXIV. 
MISERY ATTENDANT ON VICE.* 


Jos, xx., 12-16: Though wickedness be sweet in his mouth, though he 
hide it under his tongue ; though he spare it, and forsake it not, but 
keep ut still within his mouth ; yet his meat in his bowels is turned, it 
is the gall of asps within him. He hath swallowed down riches, and 
he shall vomit them up again; God shail cast them out of his belly. 
He shall suck the poison of asps ; the viper’s tongue shail slay him. 

[This sermon, delivered at Cambridge, in April, 1802, was occasioned by the execution of two 
men, who lived in the neighbourhood of that town, for uttering forged Bank of England notes. 

Some of these were paid away at several shops in the town; but in attempting to pass one of the 

notes in a draper’s shop suspicion was raised, and while the master was in the act of sending it to 

a bank to ascertain its genuineness, one of these men snatched it out of his hand and swallowed it. 

They were immediately taken into custody. The solicitor of the Bank of England coming down, 

and finding it difficult to convict the prisoners, offered a free pardon to the man who had actually for- 

ged the notes, and who had employed these two men to uttera number of them. The greatest crim- 
inal saved himself by turning king’s evidence, and thus convicted these two men whom he had as- 
sociated in his guilt: hence the peculiar adaptation of the words of the text: ‘‘ He hath swallowed 
down riches, and he shall vomit them up again; God shall cast them out of his belly.” “ Anda 
viper's tongue shall slay him.” Mr. Hall visited the unhappy men in prison, but he entertained 
very little hope of the sincerity of their repentance. — It having been understood that Mr. Hall in- 


tended to improve the event by way of caution and warning, many of their acquaintances and neigh- 
bours from the surrounding villages attended on the occasion.—GREENE,] 


WHENEVER we attempt to deviate from the path of duty, it almost 
entirely arises from taking narrow views of our present condition, and 
the end of our actions. God has so formed man, and so arranged the 
system of human life, that an attention to our interest, our real inter- 
est, and an attention to our virtue, is almost invariably the same thing. 
And if we take into account a future world, and a state of rewards and 
punishments, piety itself will appear but as a sort of sublime prudence, 
making our piety, our duty, and our happiness, to correspond with 
each other. It is with this view that wickedness, and the absence 
of the fear of God from before our eyes, are so much adverted to and 
condemned, particularly in the Psalms, and in the prophetical parts of 
Scripture. There are seasons, mny brethren, when each of us has 
‘need to be established in virtue and the paths of innocence, and forti- 
fied by every possible form and means. 2 

A consideration of the misery inseparably attendant upon a vicious 
and criminal course of conduct will form the subject of the present 
discourse. We shall consider a vicious course, 

Ist In its commencement. 

2dly. In its progress. 

3dly. Its completion and final issue, from which it will appear that 
the path of vice is the path of misery. 

First. We are to consider a vicious course with respect to its com- 
mencement. It is impossible to understand this aright, unless we 
take into account some of the avenues through which a man enters 
upon it. 

* From the notes of John Greene, Esq. 
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1st. It usually begins by discontentedness with his situation in life ; 
thus, from an over-valuation of the advantages arising from some other 
imaginary situation, he becomes dissatisfied with his own lot. For 
example, a man that is doomed to constant labour by the sweat of his 
brow, views, with a longing eye, the indolence, the ease, and the self- 
indulgence of that person who lives without the necessity of labour. 
He fancies he should be completely happy were he to attain to such 
a condition. He does not know or consider that there is no greater 
misery than having nothing to do, except not doing any thing. He 
does not consider the sweetness of that rest which springs from la- 
bour. He does not consider that, unless the mind has some employ- 
ment, or scope outward, it will spring inward. ‘The ambitious, the 
selfish, or the aspiring man, thinks if he could gain one object more, 
he should then be happy. He does not reflect upon the tenour of his 
happiness, which is his virtue and innocency. He does not con- 
sider that the different degrees of satisfaction and happiness are not 
absolute, but only comparative, arising from their tendencies, and how 
one and another state of life is formed by the habits and turn of mind 
a person acquires from being accustomed to that state. Take a per- 
son of eminent station, and place him at once in a more simple condi- 
tion, and you might perhaps think that, by his becoming a poor man, 
he would be a happy one. The habit of expecting certain gratifica- 
tions and attentions would prevent it, and it is very evident such a 
change would not be attended with satisfaction. It must be the same 
with a poor man. He would be agitated and distressed by that very 
attendance which high rank excites and requires. ‘These, however, 
are some of the delusions to which a man yields himself, and discon- 
tent is one of the many avenues at which he enters into a vicious and 
criminal course. A poor man first loses his relish for a life of indus- 
try and sobriety, and when he loses this, he soon loses his probity 
and respectability ; for he can only subsist by industry, or by theft, or 
rapine, and the destruction of his honesty is usually the destruction 
of all sober habits. Let us see, in the next place, by what steps a 
person advances till he comes to the commission of great crimes, and 
where they frequently end. It is a very trite remark, but upon that 
account certainly not less true, “ Man does not become wicked all at 
once, but by degrees.” We find he begins with little tricking and 
pilfering before he ventures upon some great crime. He lies upon 
the watch for opportunities of little theft, which do not expose him to 
the lash of human justice ; but, by increasing embarrassment in his 
circumstances, he ventures upon some crime with which is connected 
a condign punishment. You may easily conceive, my friends, the 
agony of his mind the moment he has committed a crime which makes 
him amenable to the laws of the land. Detected, and, perhaps, im- 
risoned, all objects are new to him ; now he cannot reflect upon him- 
self but as an outcast from all his fellow-creatures, as a being without 
rights ; before this disgraceful event, he possessed claims to respect, 
now to contempt ; before he felt the vamity to display his moral qual- 
ities, now the anxiety to conceal them. He feels as a being that be- 
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longs neither to God nor man: all intelligent creation appears at war 
against him. ‘This is the state of a man conscious of some great 
crime, having violated the laws of justice. Can any thing be more 
miserable than such a condition as this? When the poets, in quest 
of similitudes, have searched all the realms of nature for a figure of 
wretchedness and misery, they have gained nothing more than what 
guilt has furnished to their hands ; nor could you wish a man a great- 
er evil than to be doomed to the accusations of his own conscience, 
than to be imprisoned in his own wretched existence: “the way of 
transgressors is hard ;” and “a wounded.spirit who can bear?” Again, 
the difficulties, also, in which such a man becomes involved by vicious 
company and evil courses, make the temptations to sin greater than 
those which first prompted him to commence his guilty career, each 
of which will be naturally attended with less remorse than the fore- 
going one, till he becomes audacious in crime ; for the degree of moral 
compunction lessens under every stage of his progress. ‘The com- 
mission of one great crime generally hardens the heart, and leads to 
the commission of others, as the necessary consequence that results 
from it: ‘“‘the wicked is hurried away in his wickedness.” Again, 
the longer a man persists, the more he is racked with the fear of de- 
tection and punishment. It is impossible for a person, living in the 
breach of the laws, not to fear detection ; and this increases the far- 
ther he advances ; for what can possibly prevent detection when there 
are so many circumstances that lead to it? The part he is necessi- 
tated to act is one of dissimulation. If open and communicative, he is 
ruined at once. If wrapped in closeness and reserve, this makes him 
suspected; a hurried step, an averted eye, a downcast look, these 
are all sufficient to betray him; hence you will find, that the instant 
such a person is detected, his character has been long known. Sus- 
picion has long hung about him, and it only wanted the turn of proof 
to lead to his final apprehension and imprisonment. Suspicion usu- 
ally precedes detection. What, then, is the consequence of a blasted 
character? He has no friends, he is cut off completely from the pleas- 
ures of intercourse, familiarity, and confidence ; the rich fearing for their 
property, the good for their characters, the timid for their lives ; thus all 
mankind avoid him asa pestilence. ‘The effect of this is to betray the 
guilty man into greater crimes. Anxious to snatch the opportunity, 
some accomplice or companion, to save himself, will betray him—like 
“the viper’s tongue, willslay him.” Losing all taste for delicate and re- 
fined pleasures, he is frequently hurried into intoxication, and riots in 
expenditure in the society of persons peculiarly devoted to noise and 
uproar. He is confined to those gratifications which are in common 
with him and the brutes. He flies from the dignity of reason to the 
lowest stage of corruption and debauchery. 

Another circumstance which follows is, he is a stranger to that 
tranquillity which springs from a reasonable foresight in the affairs of . 
life. There is, it is true,a great uncertainty about all human pursuits 
and events. The best of men are conscious of this, and know not 

what a day will bring forth;” but they feel themselves under the 
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management and control of a supreme hand. Every wise and. good 
man, however, has a certain plan of proceeding. Having Ghuwonaal 
fixed his station in society, he regulates his purposes accordingly, and 
making due allowance for contingencies, he knows in part how they 
will proceed. Reason sits at the helm, and experience is his chart 
and compass. Though storms arise, and he may be ruffled with care, 
disappointment, or calamity, yet, in general, he knows which way he 
is going ; and, looking forward without presumption, his object will be 
possessed according to the settled plan formed in his own mind, and ac- 
cording to the usual course of events, under the guiding hand of Prov- 
idence. This, my brethren, is a great source of tranquillity ; but how 
contrary to this is the conduct of a wicked man, and what a great 
stranger must he be to calmness who has no settled plan of life! He 
becomes involved in constant perplexity and perpetual obliquity. His 
course is made up of shifts and expedients, and having committed 
crimes which expose him to public justice, and make life more and 
more complicated, he must either sit still, or contemplate God as his 
enemy, and run all risks. 

What is he to do in solitude? The evening will return, and spread 
its shade, but what reflections must be endured? His very sleep is 
the image of death in its most distressing form. He knows that men 
equal to himself can crush him to atoms, when united against him ; 
and above is Omnipotence, as his judge and greatest enemy. It is 
impossible for him to drown the feelings of conscience; having in- 
volved himself in great crimes, the less he fears God the more he fears 
man. Whoever considers this will perceive how impossible it is for 
such a man to enjoy any repose. “ His meat in his bowels is turned, 
it is the gail of asps within him.” How justly may it be said of such, 
“ Misery and destruction are in their paths, the way of peace they have 
not known.” 

Thirdly. The final issue and completion of such a course of wick- 
edness in the prospect of death and eternity. ‘That is a point for us 
all to consider. Death is an event absolutely certain for the virtuous 
and the wicked ; ‘and the best of men have sufficient room to be anx- 
ious and deeply concerned when they anticipate the approach of that 
last enemy. When we are about to pass from an imbodied to a dis- 
imbodied state of existence, all the objects of the future world will 
then be strange and new to us ; hence, to meet death with calmness 
and fortitude, has always been the subject of panegyric, and added to 
the other virtues. ‘The best of men have sufficient to excite jealousy 
in themselves at that period. So many sins brought to their recollec- 
tion, so many duties and opportunities neglected, so many evil tem- 
pers indulged, when brought into connexion with the judgment to 
come, cause painful emotions and feelings of mind in the very best of 
men. . These things will then appear in a very different light when 
coupled with the purity of that God “ whose name is Holy,” at whose 
bar they are about to appear. “ Through what variety of untried be- 
ing” we are to pass no one knows; and this might awaken fear and 
amazement even in a good man; but we are informed that “ angels 
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are ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to those who shall be 
heirs of salvation,” and it may be conceived that it will form part of 
their ministration to soften and make familiar to us the scenes of 
grandeur and the glories of that awful world, from which our little- 
ness, as well as guilt, seem to force us back. 

Again, the natural afflictions that attend death, the languor and dis- 
ease of the body, the agonies of expiring nature, in addition to the 
other circumstances, make death very terrible, so that we shall need 
all the infallible promises of the religion of Christ, all the strength of 
faith, and all the hopes set before us in the gospel, to conquer this 
last enemy. What, then, has the guilty offender to fear? How must 
he feel in the prospect of that great and awful change, when, leaving 
the company of men that have disgraced nature, and offended God 
and man with their crimes, he exchanges the elements of vice and 
disorder for the rules of eternal justice and purity? When the se- 
crets of his heart will all be made manifest ; when the vices that were 
effaced from his mind will again be made present to him; when he 
has passed from the sentence and execution of one judge to the final 
sentence of the Judge Eternal ; when, in the past, he sees nothing but 
the realities of crimes, and in the future, nothing but the images of ter- 
ror and despair ; when earth heaves to expel him from her bosom; 
when hell from beneath is moved to meet him at his coming; and 
when angels stand ready to prevent his entrance into heaven? This 
is nothing more, my friends, than a description of the course of con- 
duct and feelings, we may conceive, of those two unhappy men who 
were executed yesterday. You may imagine, had they known of this 
result, or reflected on the consequences of their crimes, they would 
never have passed the borders of innocence. Had they known this, 
how would they have lingered upon the confines of that peace they 
were about to quit forever? But they were seduced by the prospect 
of riches ; they fancied “ wickedness would be sweet in their mouth ;” 
they did not recollect that the cup they were about to drink was “ full 
of the poison of asps.” When exposing themselves to the company 
of wicked men, and joining hand in hand with them, they little ima- 
gined “that the viper’s tongue should slay them ;” that “ they should 
swallow down riches and vomit them up again,” that “ God would 
cast them out of their belly.” 

What would those unhappy men have given, my friends, when the 
first scene of detection burst upon them, never to have offended ? 
How low and contemptible that gain, how detestable, how hellish that 
company, would then appear? It is true, you will say, they were 
convinced of this, but in such situations there is room for repentance, 
If sincere, there is always room to hope ; but there is great reason to 
doubt of the sincerity of the repentance of persons placed suddenly in 
such circumstances. There is very little ground to suppose that they 
can have any well-founded convictions of sin, and any knowledge of 
real repentance, if not learned before. They must see every reason 
for fear and apprehension in their peculiar situation, which may be 
mistaken for genuine repentance. When they find God and.man uni- 
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ted, earth and heaven combined against them; when they find all 
holy, happy spirits—all the dignity of the human character—all that 
makes man man, heaven heaven, and God God, leagued for their de- 
struction, it is very possible, my brethren, that this kind of fear may 
produce greater terror upon the mind than any thing else. ‘They may 
easily mistake the slavish fear of punishment for true contrition for 
their crimes. This fear of punishment is very different from that re- 
pentance unto life, that godly sorrow and hatred of sin, which true re- 
ligion requires. Real repentance consists in a deep sense of personal 
guilt, an acquiescence in the rules of Divine justice, and a hatred of 
ourselves. This is that repentance which is alone availing, that pre- 
duceth godly sorrow, that will effect an alteration of principle and 
conduct ; but how is this possible when the experiment cannot be 
made, and God may put eternity upon their fate, and transmit them 
to that state and condition from whence there is no return? “ Watch 
and pray, therefore, my brethren, lest ye enter into temptation.” 
Avoid vicious company—resist the first enticement to scenes where 
pleasure spreads its unlawful charms, where ambition holds out to 
view its more glittering prizes, and where indolence tempts into effem- 
inate indulgence. Let us pray to God that we may “lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth most easily beset us, and run with 
patience the race that is set before us.” 

Vice has two aspects: one is flattering to the sense when you ap- 
proach it, but when you have yielded to its allurement 1t wears a 
ghastly form. Remember, it is impossible to be happy but in the fa- 
vour of God, and in the approbation of your own conscience ; for the 
throbbings of a guilty bosom would poison all your pleasures. For 
this purpose let me, in conclusion, impress upon your minds the ne- 
cessity of possessing a solemn fear of God, Prudence and worldly 
policy may do in some seasons and situzdons, but there are tempta- 
tions against which nothing can arm us but the fear of God. Flee 
from the company of the wicked ; “misery and destruction are in their 
paths, and the way of peace they have not known,” because “ the fear 
of God is not before their eyes.” The fear of God, my brethren, will 
keep us safe in solitude. The fear of God will keep us safe in the 
unguarded moments of cheerfulness or mirth. ‘The fear of God will 
quench the fiery lust of passion. The fear of God will be our polar 
star to guide us through life. He that has virtue, founded upon rea- 
son and true religion, Is likened by our Saviour “unto a wise man, 
which built his house upon a rock, and the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell 
not, for it was founded upon a rock.” 

Let us determine upon a holy life, let us place ourselves by prayer 
under the hands of the Almighty. “ Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth, take heed lest he fall.” Those unhappy men who were executed 
yesterday confessed they began their wicked course by breaking the 
Sabbath, and by neglecting the worship of God on his holy day. 
God has thus punished their contempt of religion ; they forsook God, 
and He forsook them; they lost their virtue and probity when they 
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lost his fear. He has thus determined, in the order of his providence, 
that the laws of God and man should inflict their united punishment 
together. Let us take the warning. Never think, my friends, of be- 
ing virtuous or happy in any other way, or on any other principle but 
that of piety. Live in the fear and love of God, and, possessing these, 
when He, “ who, without respect of persons, will judge every man 
according to his work,” shall come, we may humbly hope ‘to find 
mercy of the Lord in that day.” 


XXXV. 


THE HYPOCRITE’S INCONSTANCY IN PRAYER EX- 
PLAINED.* 
Jos, xxvii., 10: Will he delight himself in the Almighty? Will he 
always call upon God ? 
{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, May 7, 1826.3 


Tue character to which these words refer is that of the hypocrite. 
In the preceding words Job asks, ‘‘ What is the hope of the hypocrite, 
when God taketh away his soul?” The term “ hypocrite” is not 
used in the Old Testament in the same restricted sense which it now 
commonly bears, as applied to the conscious pretender to piety ; it is 
there used in a more enlarged meaning, and comprehends every in- 
sincere, self-deluding professor of religion, though not supposed to act 
a part for the purpose of imposing upon others. Many tests are ap- 
plied in Scripture by which such a character may be tried: one of 
those tests occurs in the text; in which (according to a well-known 
mode of speech) the form of a question is used to express a more ani- 
mated and energetic denial ; aud in which it is implied, first, that the 
hypocrite may sometimes call upon God; but, secondly, that he wilh 
be essentially defective, by the want of constancy in this practice ; he 
will not delight himself in the Almighty ; he will not always eall 
upon God. 

I. It is supposed that such a person may for a time observe the 
practice of prayer. ‘This is no strange or improbable supposition. 
Prayer, on certain occasions, appears to be almost an instinct of na- 
ture. In any sudden calamity, when the creature feels his utter weak- 
ness and dependance, and is strongly impressed by the sense of an 
invisible superior power, at whose disposal he is, it is next to im- 
possible for the most irreverent and stout-hearted not to utter an ejac- 
ulation of prayer-—just as even the pagan sailors, in the shipwreck of 
Jonah, not only cried every one to his god, but urged the prophet to 
call upon Jehovah, and joined him in his prayer to the God of Israel 
But if prayer is the voice of nature in the hour of extremity, still tAOrE 
may it be expected fromthose who live under the light of revelation. 

In Christian countries, it may be presumed that few live in an ab- 


* From the notes of the Rev. T, Grinfield. 
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solute neglect of this duty, though by far the greater number neglect it 
according to its only true and valuable exercise. A deathbed without 
a sentiment of prayer, where time was allowed to the dying, would be 
almest too unnatural for fiction itself. Many afflicting visitations of 
Providence, many impressive means of grace, and alarming representa- 
tions ef sin and judgment, occasion prayer in almost every breast. 
When censcience is awakened and goaded by the commission of 
some more than ordinary transgression, the criminal, though destitute 
of the fear of God, will scarcely refrain from the cry, “God be mer- 
ciful!” When a season of public terror overtakes a nation, when 
pestilence rages, and in the midst of life and the scenes of gayety one 
and another falls on the right and left, prayer will often escape from 
the trembling survivers. As prayer is merely an instrumental duty, 
it may be more or less spiritual and earnest. Simon Magus, in the 
gall of bitterness, uttered a prayer. 

Il. The chief want of the hypocrite is the want of constancy and 
perseverance in this sacred exercise. And here we may consider 
why those who are unconverted in heart—who are not objects of the 
Divine favour, nur subjects of the Divine grace—why such persons 
are thus essentially defective. 

1. They want the Spirit of God; which is “the Spirit of grace 
and supplications”—the Spirit that implores grace and utters suppli- 
cations, causing those on whom it is bestowed to “ Jook on Him whom 
they have pierced,” and to “ mourn apart” over the sins by which they 
have pierced Him. This is the first dictate of the renewed spirit; it 
is the spirit of prayer ; and there is just as much religion in any man 
as there is of this spirit. The hypocrite has none of this spirit of 
prayer; he wants this vital principle ; he has not received this new 
law of the new nature. No sooner was Saul convinced of his guilt, 
than it is said, “ Behold, he prayeth :” it was the first symptom of the 
new life which he had received; 2nd his future breath was that of 
prayer. If you have not this spit, begin with asking earnestly for 
it; if you have it, exercise it diligently, and ask for its increase, 
“ Men,” says our Saviour, “ ought always to pray, and not to faint.” 

2. A second reason why the hypocrite fails to persevere in prayer, 
is that which the text expresses in the former clause: he does not 
delight in God. Those in whom we take delight, we frequently ap- 

roach ; those in whose converse we find no pleasure, we avoid. Of 
Doeg, the Edomite, the murderer of the priests, it is said that he was 
“detained in the presence of the Lord.” Men are alienated from 
God, until a change has passed upon their hearts. But if we love 
God, though we see Him not, our thoughts will seek him by medita- 
tion—our desires by prayer. ‘To others prayer 1s like a burden drag- 
ged after them with trouble, and let fall as soon as possible—an en- 
cumbrance that does not belong to them, from which they are glad to 
escape. The blessed God is to be loved and sought for himself in 
the first place, and not merely for his gifts ; but hypocrites desire only 
what God gives, not what He is in himself: if they pray, it 1s for his 
inferior favours, not for a communication of his own blessed spiritu- 
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ality ; they have no sympathy with the Psalmist when he said, “ My 
soul is athirst for God, even for the living God.” 

3. This leads us to notice, as a third reason for their inconstancy 
in prayer, that hypocrites do not feel their wants. | The poor in spirit 
are the true disciples of Christ; such as feel their spiritual wants— 
such as thirst for what they have tasted indeed, but merely tasted ; 
they have tasted the streams, and they long to drink at the fountain— 
they groan under the feeling of their own emptiness, and aspire after 
the fulness that dwells in God—they are always pressing on, through 
all difficulties and trials, to their heavenly home—they are often ready 
to sink, often crying out, “ Hold thou me up:” they have to fight 
dgainst a combination of powers—they want aid for their weakness ; 
and pray with all prayer, as the grand weapon of their warfare. Oth- 
ers may be rejoicing in their corn and wine, but the good things of 
this life will not satisfy their spiritualized desires ; and with groanings 
that cannot be uttered, the Spirit is often breathing in their hearts the 
desire, “Lord, lift Thou up the light of Thy countenance upon us!” 

4, Hypocrites neglect prayer because they cannot reconcile its ex- 
ercise with the practice of sin. All unconverted persons indulge 
some neglect or act which their conscience disapproves. ‘The Puri- 
tan divines had a saying, “ Either sin will make a man leave off 
prayer, or prayer will make him leave off sin.” One of the two must 
necessarily increase, the other decrease. How can that man who 
lives in indulged rebellion against his Maker, and ‘rushes on the 
thick bosses of God's buckler,” dare to pray? How can he who per- 
severes in prayer, return from that sacred exercise “ as a dog to his 
vomit, as a sow to her wallowing in the mire?” Sin repented is an 
urgent incentive to prayer; as the penitent publican smote upon his 
breast and prayed; but sin indulged is the quenching of the spirit of 
prayer; had the publican resolved to retain his sin—had he rolled it 
as a sweet morsel under his tongue, never could the cry have risen 
from his heart, “‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

5. The prayers of the hypocrite tend to their own extinction. In 
such prayers there is no principle of vitality. Such a person merely 
wants to gain a smooth opinion of his state, a false peace, the forced 
quiet of an accusing conscience : sin is felt as alarming, but not hated ; 
the hypocrite would have his wound healed slightly ; he hopes to be 
cured, as it were, by his own duty, not by the blood of Christ; and 
thus he goes on in an alternate performance and neglect of prayer in 
alternate fits of devotion and irreligion: his prayers have a tendency 
to terminate themselves; they are “like the morning cloud and early 
dew that soon passes away.” 

Are none such present? Why, then, did you leave off prayer? You 
prayed that you might obtain peace, and no sooner had you obtained 
it than you ceased to pray. Your prayers only calmed you in vain, 
lulled you into a more fatal security than ever, otherwise you would 
have persevered and increased in prayer to the end. ‘The advice to 
such is, count all your past devotion as nothing: living without prayer 
you are living without God: begin your religion afresh, by repentance 
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and faith: penitently cry to God for his Spirit, the Spirit that mani- 
fests and endears Christ to the heart. Never will you find rest until 
you find it in his arms: He only is “the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life ; no man can come to the Father but by Him.” Then will your 
prayers be owned and crowned by God. 

But estrange yourself from God by neglect of prayer, and He will 
estrange himself from you: this is to shut out the fulness of God from 
your soul, to thrust away from you the overture of eternal life! ‘The 
deathbed reserves its keenest anguish for those who, in the midst of 
religious advantages, never pray. How shall your heart endure, or 
your hands be strong, in the day when He shall deal with those who 
have thus neglected Him ? ‘ 


XXXVI. 
COVETOUSNESS.* 


Luxe, xii., 15: And He said unto them, Take heed and beware of 
covelousness. 


{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, Feb. 7th, 1831. Mr. Halls last sermon.} 


Tue Saviour of mankind, when He appeared in the world, appear- 
ed in the character of a servant. While, however, this was the case, 
there existed a general impression of his dignity and greatness. ‘This 
is evident from the passage now under consideration, where we are 
informed that a certain person came to ask Him to interfere im the dis- 
tribution of certain property. But He did not come into the world for 
such a purpose; He came “to redeem Israel.” He might, certainly, 
have exercised his authority in the manner solicited ; but it formed 
no part of his mission to mankind. He did not, however, let the op- 
portunity escape Him which this incident afforded of imparting in- 
struction, but immediately embraced it for that purpose ; and He here 
gives a lesson to his disciples who surrounded Him which it would 
be well for us also to improve. “ And He said unto them, Take heed 
and beware of covetousness; for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 

In considering this portion of Divine truth, with a view to our edifi- 
gation, we shail, 

First, Endeavour to show in what covetousness consists. 

It must be: very obvious, to every reflecting mind, that the mere 
possession of wealth is not inconsistent with Christianity, any more 
than with the former dispensation. Abraham, Solomon, Josiah, and, 
in later times, Joseph of Arimathea, were distinguished for their ex- 
tensive possessions. There were also wealthy persons in the Chris- 
tian Church, for there was no division of property beyond the pre-' 


* From the notes of the Rev. F. Trestrail. 
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cincts of Jerusalem’; and even that arose from the peculiat situation 
of Christians at that period, which was a most disturbed and agitated 
one. In fact, a desire to be possessed of wealth with a view to pro- 
vide for our wants, and those of our families who are dependant upon 
us for support, is not only not covetousness, but is perfectly naturah 
and right. Indeed, the desire for riches can never be wrong, when 
kept within the limits of benevolence and justice. 

If there were no desire for wealth, there would be no need of it. 
It would soon cease to exist at all; and society would go back into a 
state of actual barbarism. 

Covetousness is, then, the Jove of money, or of any wealth which 
is considered the standard of property. It is, therefore, properly 
speaking, the love of money for its own sake, in distinction from the 
love of money on account of those things which it may procure, which 
is not covetousness. 

For instance, if a man be engaged in war, he may desire to have 
wealth for the purpose of maintaining himself in arms. Cesar was 
such a person. But no one would say that his character was degra- 
ded by the love of money. The desire for it, in his case, was entirely 
a subordinate emotion. 

There ié another class of persons who may be properly described 
as “lovers of pleasure.” They are constantly occupied in its pursuit. 
"They will endeavour to accumulate wealth, and may appear to have 
set their hearts upon it. But pleasure is the ultimate object they have 
in view. ‘They seek to acquire riches, not for their own sake, but as 
a means of procuring enjoyment, 

When, however, men go farther than this, and settle down in the 
love of money for its own sake, without any regard for what it may 
procure for them, then they indulge the vice of which our blessed 
Lord, in the language before us, warns his disciples to beware. There 
is, perhaps, no such distinction as that we have specified found im the 
Scriptures; but, in order to distinguish it from other vices, it must be 
confined within such limits, since, as we have before remarked, the 
desire of wealth is not criminal, when kept within the bounds of be- 
nevolence and justice. 

It may, indeed, appear a strange thing that a rational being should 
love money for its own sake. But it is an extraordinary instance of 
the infatuation of sin. If the power of gratification could keep pace 
with the accumulation of wealth, there would be some plea for its in- 
dulgence ; the endeavour to gratify the desire might not, in such a 
case, be deemed unreasonable. But, as the power of gratification can 
only go to a certain extent, no such plea can be urged. It is, there- 
fore, a criminal and degrading propensity ; and one which we cannot 
indulge without contracting great guilt. Our blessed Lord had good 
reason to warn his disciples of it, and to forbid its indulgence; and 
that the exhortation to beware of covetuousness is equally deserving 
our serious attention, will appear from a variety of considerations, which, 

Srconpiy, We proceed to adduce. 

1. Consider its influence on the character. It has a tendency to 
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harden the heart. The claims of benevolence will be perpetually 
coming in contact with this vice. It will, consequently, shut up the 
heart against all the addresses of pity, and continually incrust it with 
the frosts of selfishness. ‘The love of money can never exist alone. 
He who desires wealth for its own sake will be strongly disposed to 
injustice. His integrity will be liable to perpetual concussions ; it 
will be assailed by constant temptation, and always exposed to inju- 
ry. The unjust balance, and the short weight, will be found in the 
possession of a covetous man. He will be ready to take advantage of 
the weakness or generosity of those who surround him. These hab. 
its of trifling with integrity will invariably harden the heart. If he be 
possessed of power, that power will be employed for bad purposes. 
If he occupy a station of trust, that trust will be abused. 

It also tends to contract the understanding. How can the love of 
truth have place in the mind of any man who regards money as the 
greatest good? He has no time to devote to the pursuit of knowledge. 
Without cultivation. his mind will soon run to waste. He is chained 
down to one idea, and that the most barren of all. His understand- 
ing will soon become so rusted and contracted, that there will be 
none of those exercises of it on which all just views of difficult sub- 
jects depend. 

The covetous man is also the object of contempt ; such a man has 
no refuge from universal unpopularity but in looking on his wealth. 

When a person obtains money for purposes of honour or power, the 
desire of it will soon subside, or, at least, as soon as the object is ob- 
tained. But when he loves money for its own sake, the passion will 
grow; it will have no limits, and can never be entirely satisfied. 

2. Consider its effect on our happiness. The epithet “ miser” is 
applied to one who loves money. Its original signification is misera- 
ble. This will be found, in a greater or less degree, to be a correct 
description of the state of every covetous man. , 

Those who know any thing of happiness, know full well that it ari- 
ses chiefly from the social state ; from reciprocity of feeling, mutual 
dependance, and sympathy. 

The avaricious is, however, an entire stranger to the happiness de- 
rived from these sources. He knows nothing of them. He is almost 
ignorant of their existence. He is asolitary being. He stands alone. 
What a miserable state of mind must that be which makes a man a 
stranger to all the charities of life! He desires to acquire, not to 
enjoy. He can never say that he has attained his end. ‘This is the 
extremity of wretchedness and misery. 

In any country where Christianity has been made known, every 
man who possesses wealth must feel that he is responsible for its use. 
Not only is an avaricious man cut off from all the best gratifications 
of our nature, but when the light of religion dawns on his spirit for a 
moment, the presence of God, the judge of all, calling him to an ac- 
count for not using his talents, must be unspeakably aw ful and terrific ! 

Man was born for society. He was never intended to exist alone. 

He is attracted to his fellow-man by common principles of sympathy 
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and regard. It is manifest, therefore, that he cannct discharge the 
duties of the social condition when he has no love for his fellow-crea- 
tures. But the love of money extinguishes this emotion ; for how 
can it exist where that is the predominant principle? Covetousness 
is a vice that not only hardens the heart and contracts the under- 
standing, but it dries up the streams of benevolence and charity, and 
totally unfits a man for the social state. 

3. Consider it in connexion with death and eternity. No individual 
of the human family is exempt from death. It is a debt which all 
must pay. Death is a most formidable foe. His power is irresistible 
—his attack cannot be repelled, nor can we elude his pursuit. Money 
can procure you no shelter from this terrible adversary. You cannot 
bribe the king of terrors; you cannot purchase a covenant with the 
grave. If the bribe were offered, it would be spurned ; if the covenant 
could be made, it would be broken. Death will strip you of all your pos- 
sessions. He will be alike regardless of their glory and their extent. 

But how awful is the condition of a covetous man in relation to fu- 
turity! God is the supreme good; and his favour and service should 
be esteemed the highest good andend. But the covetous man makes 
money his supreme good, and its acquisition the chief end of his being. 
He puts it, therefore, in the place of God. He becomes an idolater, 
and in a future world will have his portion with murderers and liars, 
“in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone !” 

If there be a word of truth in the New Testament, some prepara- 
tion is necessary for a future state. But what leisure has an avari- 
cious man to prepare for eternity, when every moment of his time that 
can be spared from the seasons allotted to refreshment and repose is 
occupied in the pursuit of wealth, and the energies of his mind en- 
tirely bent on its acquisition ? 

Can the love of an infinite Being have any place in his bosom? 
Can there be any delight in God, when all his moral perfections are 
in direct opposition to this degrading and criminal passion? Can 
there be any aspirations after heaven, any desire or relish for its pleas- 
ures and pursuits, or any efforts made to lay up treasure there, when 
the whole soul is fixed on the accumulation of riches in the present 
state? Can a man love God or worship his Maker, when he adores 
an earthen idol, and bows down at its feet 2 Nothing can be more 
opposite than these courses of action ; and nothing more contrary to 
another than the happiness of heaven and the love of money. In 
short, to use the emphatic and impressive language of Scripture, “ the 
love of money is the root of all evil.” 

The indulgence of this sinful propensity deprives a man not only 
of present happiness, but of future felicity. Are there any covetous 
persons in the present assembly? Are there any such here? ‘Then 
remember that the very earth disowns you, society expels you from 
its bosom ; enshrouded as you are in the darkness of your selfishness, 
the rays of humanity do not light upon you; much less can the beams 
of that glory in which the Deity resides ever illumine or cheer your 
solitary and desolate spirits ! 
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Remember that you must shortly appear before the tribunal of God! 
There you will have to render your final account. A God of justice 
and truth, a being of mercy and goodness, will try your actions. When 
you stand in his presence you will be divested of all the circumstances 
which wealth commands, and appear before Him in the naked simpli- 
city of your moral character. How unprepared, then, will you be to 
sustain that investigation, or the scrutiny of his eye, who have made 
money your God, and lived and died in the neglect of the authority 
of “the blessed and only Potentate |” 


XXXVIL 
LYING.* 
_ Romans, xii., 5: And every one members one of another. 


Amone the bitter fruits of our common apostacy is to be enumerated 
the propensity to falsify the dictates of the mind, which prevails to a 
great extent in the social intercourse of mankind. “ The wicked,” 
saith the Psalmist, “are estranged from the womb ; they go astray as 
soon as they are born, telling lies.” It is a principle of that corrupt 
nature denominated the old man, which the Christian is under the 
most solemn obligation to put off. It is scarcely necessary to define 
alie. ‘To lie is to utter something contrary to the inward sense of 
the mind. This vice prevails in very different degrees. ‘There are 
some who make no scruple of violating truth on every occasion. 
The practice of falsehood is perfectly familiar to them; and they are 
prepared to utter it from the impulse of the slightest motives, some- 
times without any visible motive whatever. 

The most usual temptations to falsehood are vanity, interest, and 
malice. Multitudes are urged to propagate the most extravagant 
falsehoods purely from the influence of vanity, which makes them 
desirous of impressing an exaggerated idea of their rank and fortune, 
their talents and achievements. If it be allowed to assign the differ- 
ent degrees of guilt attached to different species of falsehood, we 
should say that those of vanity, though sufficiently mean and dishon- 
ourable, are the least criminal, because usually productive of conse- 
quences the least mischievous. Lies of interest hold a higher place 
in the scale of moral delinquency, because they usually involve a por- 
tion of injustice ; being seldom uttered but with a view to some unfair 
advantage. The falsehoods so current in many of the lower branches 
of traffic are seldom uttered without a design to ensnare and entrap 
the ignorant and unwary, on which account they may be considered 
as frauds no less than falsehoods. 

The most detestable species of lying is that which proceeds from 


* From Mr. Hall’s own manuscript. ° 
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hatred and malice, of which David so bitterly complains in the follow- 
ing words: “ Deliver me, O Lord, from lying lips, and from a deceit- 
ful tongue: what shall be given unto thee, or what shall be done unto 
thee, thou fulse tongue? sharp arrows of the mighly, with coals of juni- 
per.” But though a lie assumes different shades of turpitude from the 
different motives to which it is to be ascribed ; or, to speak with more 
precision, from the intermixture of other ingredients, besides what en- 
ters into the bare contemplation of falsehood, it is never Innocent: It 
is criminal in itself apart from the consideration of the designs to 
which it may be subservient, or of the passions which give it birth. 
To these it may owe much alleviation or aggravation of blame ; but 
it is not necessary for a moment to take them into our consideration 
in order to justify the sentence which condemns it. ‘The practice of 
deliberate falsehood possesses an inherent guilt, independent of the 
contemplation of all extraneous circumstances. ‘To demonstrate this 
is the principal business of the ensuing discourse, in which your seri- 
ous attention is requested to the following particulars. 

1. We are members one of another. We are parts of the same 
body, which the practice of falsehood tends to dissolve and destroy, 
It is not the intention of Providence for men to subsist apart and 
alone ; but, in aid of each other’s weakness, for the relief of each oth- 
er’s necessities, and the improvement of their common advantages, 
that they should be incorporated in society. Brutes, not being formed 
into a society, are either altogether destitute of the means of commu- 
nication, or possess them in a much lower degree. But the means 
of intercourse are beneficial just so far, and no farther, than the prin- 
ciple of confidence extends. We derive no advantage from the mere 
act of another’s speaking, but from his speaking his mind. It is the 
persuasion of the agreement subsisting between the words and thoughts 
[that induces men to place reliance in each other; for if this were 
absent], there could be no reason for attaching credit to the terms of 
any compact. A little attention must convince us that, in this latter 
situation, they would be incapable of proceeding or stopping, and, con- 
sequently, that no confidence could ever take its rise among man- 
kind, without supposing a previous sense of the obligation of speaking 
truth. An inward conviction of this obligation must be presumed in 
the formation of every compact, and the law which binds us to vera- 
city must be conceived as anterior to the contemplation of all kinds of 
social intercourse : a fundamental, original law, which lays the founda- 
tion of society—the more sacred from its having never known the [pe- 
riod] of its promulgation. It could never be proclaimed by mortal voice, 
nor established by human authority: it is not the law of any one 
age, nation, or country ; but coeval with the origin of society, and co- 
extended with the existence of the human race. It is the law of na- 
ture and the voice of God. It is the cement of the social edifice, the 
principle which unites the members of that body of which mankind 
consists; and if charity may be compared to the blood which circu- 
lates through the system, truth must be considered as the joints and 
ligaments which connect the respective parts. Intentional falsehood 
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is, in every instance, a breach of this fundamental law, impairs the 
union, and is a violation of our duty, not merely in a private capacity, 
but as citizens of the world. By poisoning the stream of social in- 
tercourse at its source, by impairing the stock of public confidence, it 
tends to a dissolution of the whole body, and involves a practice which 
only requires to be carried to a certain extent to destroy it altogether. 
It is probably owing to a confused perception of these consequences 
that a detected liar is usually covered with so much confusion, con- 
scious, he scarcely knows how, that he has committed an act of out- 
lawry, and forfeited the rights of a social being. Other vices may be 
more mischievous in particular instances; but this is ever of such an 
anti-social character, that it more completely overwhelms the perpe- 
trator with shame and ignominy than almost any other. He can never 
explain his conduct in a manner completely satisfactory to others, 
much less to himself. He may insist on the force of the temptation 
arising from the magnitude of the interest at stake; he may even insist 
on the innocence and purity of his motives; but in vain—a feature of 
baseness attaches to his conduct ; and a sentiment of self-degradation 
to his character, which it is impossible to extinguish. ‘Thus we see 
the force and propriety of the consideration suggested in the text— 
We are members one of another. 

The misery accruing to society from a wilful deviation from truth 
is of incalculable extent; nor is it too much to affirm that there is no 
comprehensive plan of mischief in which it does not form an essential 
ingredient. ‘To the machinations of violence and injustice, which 
disturb and affect the world, it is the chief pioneer; it is indispensa- 
bly requisite in order to conceal the operations designed to circum- 
vent, and to destroy. It is the covert under which schemes the most 
hostile to the peace and welfare of society are daily conceived and 
brought to maturity. It prepares the way for the encroachments of 
the ambitious, for the circumvention of the unwary, and the oppres- 
sion of the innocent; and but for the veil which it spreads over the 
designs of men, the barbarous deeds which excite horror in the recital, 
the scenes of devastation and blood which at this moment* overspread 
the earth, could have had no existence. ‘Truth and sincerity natural- 
ly ally themselves to equity ; falsehood and dissimulation to injustice ; 
nor is it possible to conceive to what extent the latter, have unhinged 
the frame of society, and shook the world with disorder and convul- 
sions. The vice we are attempting to expose is, in truth, the natural ally 
of every criminal design, and of every base and unworthy enterprise. 

Into the private intercourse of life, wherever it prevails, it infuses 
a mortal poison, robs it of its security, and converts it from an instru- 
ment of good into a snare. Where confidence ought to reign, it 
spreads suspicion and alarm; while, under the pretencevof self-de- 
fence, it propagates itself. Artifice is opposed to artifice, falsehood 
ig encountered by falsehood, till all the tender charities of life are vio- 
lated. Suppose it to become universal, the intercourse of mankind 


* There is no date to the MS., but the sermon seems to have been written many years before Mr, 
Vall’s death, and may refer to the late dreadful war. 
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with each other would entirely cease, and the abodes of men be shun- 
ned with as much care as the haunts of wild beasts. But the true 
way to judge of the tendency of a practice is to conceive it to prevail 
universally, and considering it in this light, which is the only just 
method of viewing it, we shall perceive that no vice is more destruc- 
tive in its nature to the well-being of society than the propagation of 
falsehood. So true is it, that we ought to be deterred from it by the 
consideration that we are members one of another. 

2. It forms a principal part of the image of Satan. He was a mur- 
derer from the beginning, and abode not in the truth, because there is no 
truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh his own; for he is 
a liar, and the father of it. He assumed the form of a serpent in Par- 
adise in order to beguile Eve by his subtlety, and is still employed in 
deceiving the nations. ‘This is the mode in which, as the god of this 
world, he operates on the children of disobedience. By inflaming the 
passions, dazzling the imagination with false appearances of good, and 
turning the attention from the truth, he blinds their minds, lest the light 
of the gospel of Christ should shine into them. Falsehood is the basis 
of his throne, and the chief instrument employed in propagating his 
empire, which is emphatically the empire of darkness. As the grace 
of God effects its purpose by illumination, causing the eyes of our 
understanding to be opened, so Satan accomplishes his by deception ; 
the former manifests the truth, which the latter suppresses, and pre- 
vents its voice from being heard in a tumult of sensual appetites and 
desires. To one of these two kingdoms of light and darkness every 
human being belongs ; nor is it difficult to determine with whom the 
habitual liar must be classed. He is of his father, the devil; and the 
works of his father he doeth. Our Lord makes no scruple in affirming 
that, if we imitate the works of the devil, we are his children ; and the 
propagation of falsehood is an eminent branch of his works, who abode 
not in the truth. © 

3. Hence the practice we are reprobating is directly opposite to the 
character of God. He is the God who cannot lie—not from any defi- 
ciency of power (for neither truth nor falsehood have any relation to 
that attribute), but from the infinite rectitude of his nature, which 
makes it impossible for Him to act unworthy of himself. 

That the Author of our nature is incapable of wilfully deceiving us, 
that Hx is the fountain of truth, not of falsehood, is the principle which 
alone gives validity to all his communications, without the certainty 
of which we are doomed, wherever we turn, to be the hopeless vic- 
tims of illusion and error. It is because He is the Father of lights 
that we are justified in expecting truth as the result of our inquiries ; 
our confidence, nay, even the faculties of our minds, rest on no other 
basis. Conscious it would be the height of impiety to ascribe false- 
hood to Him, we require no other proof of its criminality, since it 
were absurd to suppose Hx could approve of conduct which the holi- 
ness of his nature would not permit Him to exhibit. As He is the 
Supreme Standard of moral rectitude, no higher criterion of right and 

ropg -"n be conceived than what arises from the agreement of an 
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action with his nature and character—on which account he proposes 
himself to our imitation. Be ye holy—for I am holy. Be ye follow- 
ers of God as dear children. ‘The highest attainment of a creature is, 
in compliance with the general design of the Christian religion, to be- 
come a partaker of his holiness. 

The paths of dissimulation are dark and crooked, diametrically op- 
posed to walking in the light as He is in the light, which is, however, 
the indispensable condition of enjoying fellowship with Him. * * * * 


XXX VIII. 
THE REMEMBRANCE OF SIN.* 


1 Kuivas, xvii., 18: And she said unto Elijah, What have I to do with 
thee, O thou man of God? Art thou come unto me to call my sin to 
remembrance, and to slay my son? 

[Preached at the Baptist Association, held at Loughborough, June, 1818.] 


Ir is not necessary to recapitulate at large the. circumstances of 
this transaction. This widow had administered to the wants of Eli- 
jah. She had a son, it may be supposed an only child, and this, 
added to the loneliness of her condition, made him still dearer to her. 
When her son died, her conscience brought her sins to her remem- 
brance. ‘There is in the human mind a strong tendency to remember 
sin when we are brought by distress into immediate contact with God. 
When Peter’s vessel began to sink with the miraculous draught of 
fishes, his astonishment at the miracle, the fear of death, and the 
presence of a Divine Being, revived within him the memory of his 
sins, and “he fell down at Jesus’s knees, saying, Depart from me ; for 
I am a sinful man, O Lord!” And the reason why the widow of 
Sarepta imagined her loss to be a direct visitation from heaven, was, 
no doubt, her intimate connexion with the prophet of God. 

It is a fixed maxim in the government of God that there shall be, 
either here or hereafter, a painful remembrance of sin. It is the 
policy of men to forget sin, to lose its memory in amusement—to 
stupify the conscience—to dissipate the attention, and divert the eye 
of the mind from their internal state to outward prospects. Many 
maxims in the false philosophy of the world tend to extenuate sin, to 
lessen its horror, and to diminish the apprehension of the wrath of 
God The palliative epithets given to vice—vivacity, spirit—names 
allied to virtue, have a dangerous effect upon the mind, and prevent it 
from taking to itself the full shame and penitence of sin. God is de- 
termined to counteract this; He has determined that it shall be ade- 
quately felt and expressed. It cannot be that rebellion should break 


* Reported in the London Christian Instructer, 1822, conducted by the Rev. Dr. Redford and 
the Rev. W. Orme. 
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out in any part of the Divine dominions, and not be remembered and 
repented of. It is unnatural that so great a source of evil and disor- 
der should be forgotten. God has provided a remedy, but He has 
connected with it the memory and repentance of sin. 

The subject may suggest to us several important considerations. 
And, 

1st. How does God bring it to pass that sin is remembered even in 
the present life? Men are very apt to forget what they have done, 
but not what they have suffered. ‘There is a general tendency in 
affliction to remind men of sin; it bears the evident marks of the 
Divine anger, of the frown of God. When men have lost the remem- 
brance of their transgressions, God, by affliction, brings it back to 
their consciences. ‘Twenty years had elapsed since the brethren of 
Joseph had torn him from his father’s arms, and sold him into Egvp- 
tian bondage; but it was not forgotten, it was written in the Divine 
book, and that very brother whom they had sold to slavery, but who 
reigned in all the splendour of sovereign majesty, was made the provi- 
dential instrument of awakening their memory and their remorse. 
‘‘ And they said one to another, We are verily guilty concerning our 
brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought 
us, and we would not hear; therefore is this distress come upon us. 
And Reuben answered them, saying, Spake I not unto you, say- 
ing, Do not sin against the child; and ye would not hear? ° 'There- 
fore, behold also, his blood is required.” The chastisement of Divine 
Providence is intentional ; it has a purpose—it is the handwriting on 
the wall against us, and it has a salutary tendency to soften and to 
subdue our pride and hardness. When sinners are in health and 
prosperity, they are careless and high-minded; but when they are 
afflicted, we find it easy to convince them of their sin; they are hum- 
bled in spirit, and their hearts are tender. 

2dly. ‘There is a peculiar tendency in affliction to revive the recol- 
lection of sin. ‘There is a law of retaliation in the providence of God, 
that adapts the visitation to the crime. When Adam fell, he had abused 
the fertility of Paradise ; and he was doomed to the barrenness ofa 
world which brought forth spontaneously “thorns and thistles,” but 
corn “with the sweat of his brow:” God took from him the knowl- 
edge of good, and suffered him to retain only the knowledge of evil. 
Adoni-bezek acknowledged this when the children of Israel “ pursued 
after him, and caught him, and éut off his thumbs aud his great toes. 
And Adoni-bezek said, Threescore and ten kings, having their thumbs 
and their great toes cut off, gathered their meat under my table; as I 
have done, so God hath requited me.” When Samuel hewed Agag 
im pieces. before the Lord, he slew him for this reason: “ As th 
sword hath made women childless, so shall thy mother be childless 
among women.” When Abimelech, the illegitimate son of Gideon, 
slew his brethren, Jotham the youngest escaped; and the curse which 
he pronounced upon Abimelech and the men of Shechem was exactly 
fulfilled. “God sent an evil spirit between Abimelech and the men 
of Shechem, and the men of Shechem dealt treacherously with Abime- 
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lech: that the cruelty done to the threescore and ten sons of Jerubbaal 
might come, and their blood be laid upon Abimelech their brother, 
which slew them; and upon the men of Shechem which aided him 
in the killing of his brethren.” “ Fire,” literally, “came out from 
Abimelech and devoured the men of Shechem;” and he himself 
shortly after perished in an assault upon Thebez, probably the tribu- 
tary or ally of Shechem. 

“Thus God rendered the wickedness of Abimelech which he did 
unto his father, in slaying his seventy brethren: And all the evil of 
the men of Shechem did God render upon their heads, and upon them 
came the curse of Jotham, the son of Jerubbaal.” ‘The people of 
Israel were not content to serve the Lord joyfully in their own land; 
and they were therefore compelled to serve their enemies in strait- 
ness and in exile. This law of retaliation is not confined to the ene- 
mies of God. David was punished for the murder of Uriah, by the 
curse that the sword should not depart from his house forever. When 
the Jews persecuted and crucified the Messiah, they did.it under the 
pretext that they feared the Romans. “If we let Him thus alone, all 
men will believe on Him: and the Romans shall come and take away 
both our place and nation.” And God punished them by suffering 
those very Romans to exterminate the Jewish nation, and to carry 
away the remnant of the people from their native place. 

3dly. ‘Though men may not be brought to a sense of sin by any 
affecting event in this life, they will infallibly be reminded of it in the 
life to come. ‘This recollection will meet them at the hour of death, 
it will weigh upon their consciences, and agitate them with the most 
terrible anticipations. But it will rise in all its horror at the day of 
the resurrection—of the revelation of the righteous judgment of God 
The prisoners at our assizes, when they heard the sound of the trum- 
pet that announced the entrance of the judge, remembered their 
crimes ; they retraced all the circumstances which increased their 
guilt; and when they stood before the court for judgment, instead of 
feeling any gratification in the sight of a large assembly, of the prep- 
arations for the ceremony, and of the decent solemnity which in this 
country always attends the administration of justice, they were alive 
only to their own situation—they felt that the general attention was 
fixed upon them as an awful and shameful spectacle—they thought 
upon their doom, and every other feeling was absorbed in the sense 
of shame, and the fear of approaching punishment. ‘Thus, but in an 
infinitely higher degree, at the last day men will rise to the memory 
of their sins ; they will revise the record of their conscience, and com- 
pare it with the book of judgment. The magnificent scenery will not 
attract, but appal them; they will think only of their sin—they will 
dwell only upon that which must descend with them to the shades of 
eternal death ; no other thought will occupy their mind; it is written 
there by the finger of an avenging God, and they will remember it 
forever. 

There are three distinct reflections which will then press upon 
them with aggravating weight. 
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ist. A sense of the greatness of sin, derived from a consideration 
of the greatness of the Being against whom it has been committed. 

Qdly. They will recollect how much God, in his providence, did to 
prevent them from sin. The way of transgressors they had felt to be 
hard; they had received innumerable warnings and reproofs—they 
had felt innumerable restrictions and difficulties ; but they had neg- 
lected or repelled them all. 

3dly. They will remember that they were once under a dispensa- 
tion of mercy ; that, notwithstanding their transgressions, there was 
yet a free and full salvation; that there was balm in Gilead, and a 
great Physician there. ‘That after they had sinned—after they were 
deeply implicated in its guilt, they might have fled for refuge to the 
blood of Christ, with sure reliance on its efficacy, and to the throne 
of the Father with certainty of pardon. 

Let us close with a few remarks on what has been said. 

Even with respect to those who are saved, God never suffers any 
to come to Him but in the way of penitence. The Spirit is a con- 
vincing before he is a consoling Spirit. He breaks down the sinner, 
lays him prostrate and agonizing at the footstool of Christ, before He 
raises him to his embrace. The believer never loses the sense of the 
shame and guilt of his sin, and this remembrance will compel him to 
refer his salvation only to the Redeemer. In the heavenly world 
itself will sin be remembered ; for the eternal song shall be addressed 
“To Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood.” 

Never lose sight of this, that sin must be remembered either in this 
life or the next, You may throw it aside—you may heap the rubbish 
of the world upon it—-you may cover it with ten thousand loads of 
thick earth—you may even thrust it down to the depths of hell—but 
in the depths of hell it will meet you. ‘The remembrance of sin will 
become the terrible agent of God—it will fasten upon you to all 
eternity—it will be turned into the worm that never dies, the fire that 
never shall be quenched. 


XXXIX. 
REASONS FOR A JUDGMENT TO COME,* 
Acts, xxiv.,25: As Paul reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled. 
‘ [Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, May 14, 1826.) 


Tue Jews, at Jerusalem, having stirred up a persecution against 
Paul, he was sent, by the Roman captain Lysias, to Felix the govern- 
or at Cesarea, who, having heard of his wonderful history, brought 
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his wife, a Jewess, to hear him relate it, probably from mere curiosi- 
ty. It was on this occasion that “ Paul reasoned” on the topics an- 
nounced in the text. From these words it appears, 

I. That religion is a reasonable thing. It is said just before, that 
Felix “ heard him concerning the faith in Christ ;” implying that, in 
preaching the gospel, the apostle availed himself of the proper use of 
reason and argument, according to the occasion. He adapted his 
manner to the character of those addressed: he did this to the Athe- 
nian philosophers (Acts, xvil.), citing their own poets, and appealing 
to creation and Providence: with the Jews, as in his Epistle to the 
Romans, he reasoned on Jewish grounds ; and here similarly adapted 
his moral reasoning to the Roman governor. 

II. We see the danger of trifling with convictions. By such a 
habit, moral sensibility is hardened against truth. Felix, as we read, 
often sent for Paul, and communed with him, after this ; but, so far as 
we know, this was the only time that he trembled; he soon relapsed 
into a false calm, the surest prelude to final ruin. 

Ill. We behold what an elevation is given by religion to the mean- 
est person. Paul, in chains, appeared with dignity, while Felix, on 
the throne, trembled: the judge trembled before the prisoner! ‘The 
moral elevation conferred on a person by a good conscience, especial- 
ly when united with faith in revealed truth, is inconceivable, and ut- 
terly annihilates all the artificial arrangements of society. 

IV. The principal point which I shall notice, as implied in the 
text, is, that the doctrine of a future state and judgment (for the one 
supposes the other) is a doctrine as well of reason as of revelation ; 
not assumed by the apostle as merely a truth revealed, but as one 
written on the conscience. It is an alternative the most important 
that can be conceived, whether the whole of man dies, or not, at his 
death ; whether he is the creature of a moment, or an heir of eterni- 
ty; merely a sojourner here, whose home awaits him in another 
world. ‘his latter view of man infinitely enlarges his prospect be- 
yond the meanness of the former. Now it never was insinuated that 
this great doctrine depends merely on revelation. It has received, in- 
deed, great confirmation thence. Jesus Christ has brought life and im- 
mortality to light, having illustrated it by his own resurrection ; but 
there are evidences of it quite apart from revelation, other proofs of 
this persuasion. 

1. The justice of God requires it. The existence of God must be 
assumed, or the argument cannot proceed ; but this is assuming the 
existence of a Being perfect in all those virtues in which man is im- 
perfect. One of these is justice. Now the present state, in many 
instances, does not exhibit, even according to our imperfect idea, a 
scene of justice. None will pretend that this is a scene of perfect 
order: therefore another state is required, to rectify what is wrong 
and finish what is imperfect in this state. ‘Though virtue has the 
best and vice the worst share on the whole, yet we know that the 
best men have many afflictions, the worst many enjoyments here. 
The people of God have noticed this in all ages. We find it com- 
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plained of by Job and Jeremiah. The Psalmist, in Psalm Ixxtit., de- 
scribes this state of things in affecting terms: he confesses that he 
was deeply grieved by it, and almost staggered in his faith, “until,” 
says he, ‘1 went into the sanctuary of God, and then I understood 
the end of the wicked.” How many things we witness that cause @ 
revulsion to our moral feelings, and loudly demand correction! When 
we see the intrigues of guilt prosper, when we contemplate the op- 
pressions of tyrants and the desolations of war, we are ready to cry, 
“Is there not a God that judgeth the earth?” He may keep silence 
now, but [le is displeased, and will show himself to have been so at 
last. ‘These can never be supposed the final, the finished results of 
his providence. Nor can it be admitted that his justice is doubtful ; 
for, besides that this would be taking back the premises before grant- 
ed, there are evidences that He rewards virtue and punishes vice in 
the main. ‘Remorse is the appointed portion of the one, calm appro- 
bation that of the other. Why, then, does He delay his justice ? 
Delay, let it be answered, is nothing to the Eternal Being. A thou- 
sand years with Him are but as a day. All space is his. None can 
escape from his hand. He has all—at all times, in all places—com- 
pletely within his reach and power. “ He is not slack, as men count 
slackness, but is long-suffering, and willing that all should repent.” 
Therefore, his perfect justice demands a judgment and a state to come. 
Nor can we suppose that, without this, He would ever have permitted 
such unjust afflictions to have befallen the apostle who was reason- 
ing before Felix on this great subject, or those other men who were 
evidently the faithful and devoted friends of God. 

2. Man is naturally created heir to such a state of being. Man 
has an immaterial, invisible property, a soul, as well as a. material, 
perishable body. ‘This has been the conviction of all the wisest 
among mankind. The thinking principle—that which we mean 
when we speak of self, that which we call I—is something that con- 
sists of perfect unity and simplicity, something not to be separated 
into parts like the body. Otherwise, thought must be supposed to 
arise from the union of the several parts of the body, and every part 
must have its portion of thought, which is absurd; for then there 
must be supposed as many centres of thought, as many minds and 
souls, as there are parts ; and thus every individual would contain an 
infinity of selves within him. The spirit of man is something un- 
compounded, therefore not destructible—not to be scattered by winds 
or consumed by flames. No outward force can touch thought, can. 
affect the inward consciousness of guilt or innocence. Spirit natural- 
ly ascends to God, the infinite Spirit, the Father of all spirits, as dust 
naturally returns to dust. If God does not destroy the spirit of his 
creature, it cannot be destroyed : but what reason can be assigned 
why He should destroy that which is the chief work of his creative 
power? What atom of matter did He ever yet annihilate? Is it 
conceivable, then, that He should annihilate that alone which partakes 
most of his own nature, and renders the creature capable of an im- 
mortal union with himself? Can mind, which is an eternal thing, an 
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emanation of the Father of spirits, be supposed to perish? No; be 
assured you are born to immortality as your natural inheritance. 
Your being, once commenced, must go on forever. 

3. Man appears to be the enly being on earth to whose nature and 
faculties his present state is incommensurate. Every other creature 
completes its destiny, attains the utmost end of its faculties. Man 
alone is always progressive, interminably advancing in bis conceptions 
and achievements ; yet he is always cut off in the midst of his work; 
he is never permitted to complete a single science. The powers of 
man tend towards an expansion which they can never here attain. 
The longer he remains here, the more a just contempt of the present 
world grows in every noble mind. Brutes are not haunted and dis- 
quieted by the desire of an ideal felicity which they cannot find; man 
only sighs after an image of infinite perfection, that can be realized 
only in God ; aspires to his native skies, with as natural a tendency 
as that by which the flame ascends. ‘These are traces of his grandeur 
even in its ruins ; indicatiuns that humanity was once a temple inhab- 
ited by Deity ; and they infer the destiny of man to a future state of 
being. 

4. The expectation of such a state has been universal among man- 
kind. Dr. Robertson informs us that nations have been found without 
an idea of God, but none without an idea of a future state. Now, 
when any persuasion is found to be universal, we must suppose one or 
the other of these two things: either that it formed a part of God’s 
original revelation to man, or that it is a part of human nature. In 
either case it comes from God. But guilt is accompanied with dis- 
quietude and alarm, with an awful handwriting on the wall of con- 
science ; none so hardened as he that can wholly shake off the ap- 
prehension of a hereafter ; a voice within assures us that evil deserves 
to suffer, and good to rejoice. This law, written on the heart of man, 
has made even pagans wretched amid grandeur attended by guilt; and 
the reasoning of Paul was seconded in the mind of Felix by another 
deeper voice that made him change places with the prisoner before 
him, and tremble at the judgment to come, even on his judgment-seat. 

Let only one improvement suffice. Those who reject revelation 
gain no advantage for excluding the belief of a future state; they 
merely involve themselyes in deeper darkness and despair. If they 
could blot out every page of revelation, and consign the name of Jesus 
Christ to eternal oblivion, the doctrine of man’s immortality would still 
remain ; the only difference would be, that the hopes and consolations 
of the gospel would then be lost. There is an echo, a confirmation, 
in nature to all that Scripture says in connexion with this momentous 
theme; a handwriting within, correspondent with that in the page. 
When it is said, “ The wages of sin is death,” the consciousness of 
sin as sin is presupposed; its condemnation is expressed as of an evil 
already known and allowed. When we hear that “cursed is every 
one that continues not in all things written in the law,” it is implied 
that the curse existed before the Jaw was given, and would have ex- 
isted had it never been given, being itself the law of nature. But now 
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the only refuge from that law and its curse is opened by Jesus Christ 
and his redemption. The way to ruin is manifold and broad : there 
exists one only narrow way to life eternal. Enter into this way, that 
you may be saved from the wrath to come! Remember that it is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of an angry God! Let us, therefore, 
find grace, where all may find it, to serve Him with holy fear; “ for 
our God is a consuming fire.” 


XL. 
CHARACTER OF THE JUDGMENT TO COME.* 


Hesrews, vi. 2: Eternal judgment. 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, May 21, 1826.] 


In the text, “ eternal judgment” is ranked among the first prin- 
ciples of religion, in connexion with faith and repentance, the 
rite of baptism, and the doctrine of the resurrection. In a pre- 
ceding discourse, we considered the evidences of reason in 
favour of a future judgment ; we may now present the additional 
light of Scripture, especially the New Testament, on this great 
subject. 

1. Jesus Christ is declared to be the Judge. This is the doc- 
trine of the whole New Testament. In Matthew, xxv., He him- 
self gives us a full description of the judgment as conducted by 
the Son of Man, attended by all the holy angels, and seated on 
the throne of his glory. His apostles reiterated the same truth. 
In Acts, xvii., Paul informs the Athenians that God has appointed 
a day in which He will judge the world by that Man whom He 
has ordained, whereof He has given assurance in that He has 
raised Him from the dead. And elsewhere he writes, ‘‘ We must 
all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ.” Hence, it is evi- 
dent that Jesus Christ is more than a mere man, since the judg- 
ment of all involves omniscience, an incommunicable attribute 
of Deity. At the same time, it appears most proper that Jesus 
Christ should be the Judge, that He who came to save should be 
rewarded with the dignity of judging those to whom He came. 
His mediatorial kingdom cannot be conceived to close in any 
manner with more majestic decency than by his assigning their 
eternal destinies to all his subjects. af 

2. The last judgment is described as being exercised on man 
in his incarnate state. This circumstance is a pure discovery of 
revelation; it was utterly unknown to nature. We are taught 
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by Scripture that the dead will be raised, with bodies changed 
and fitted for that fiery ordeal which they must undergo. In 1 
Cor., xv., the apostle says, “Behold, I show you a mystery; we 
shall all be changed in a moment at the last tramp:” where “the 
last trump” appears to be that which will change those that re- 
main on earth, after the first trump has raised those that were 
dead. As the same apostle writes in another place : “ We that 
remain shall not prevent, or precede, those that sleep; the dead 
in Christ shall rise first, then we that remain shall be caught up 
to meet the Lord.” Two miracles are described: the first, the 
raising of the dead; the second, the changing of the living. 
Christianity puts a new dignity even upon the fleshly part of 
our nature, teaching us that we shall rise with the body, as the 
companion of the mind, the instrument and partner of its ideas. 
We shall give an account in the body of the deeds done in the 
bedy, whether good or evil. Hence arises a new argument for 
purity and temperance: “the body being dead because of sin, 
but quickened by Christ, we are therefore to mortify the deeds 
of the body,” and to regard it as “the temple of God.” The 
body is for the Lord. ” 

3. We learn from Seripture that the judement of all will be 
simultaneous: all will be judged together. This, also, is a cir- 
cumstance for which we are indebted solely to revelation. Rea- 
son might probably have supposed that every one would be judged 
separately at the time of his death. But God has reasons for a 
public judgment: God must not only do right, but be known to 
do right. Though every one at death enters the region either 
of happiness or despair, yet it is fit there should be a day, prefig- 
ured by the day of visitation at the deluge, at Sodom, and at 
Jerusalem; a day for the gathering of all men to their own class, 
as either righteous or wicked. This arrangement, if not neces- 
sary, is expedient for the illustration of the Divine justice ; thus 
all may be convinced of the fitness, not only of their own retri- 
bution, but of that of others also. ‘The day thus designated sig- 
nifies a portion of duration set apart for this purpose, for which 
one might suppose an eternity would scarcely be too great, when 
we consider the immensity of the subject and the multitude of 
the persons concerned: but we must recollect that God can in a 
moment let in such light as would equal what, according to our 
present ideas, it would require eternity to disclose ; just as our 
Saviour could, in a few moments, impress on the woman of Sa- 
maria such a sense of his omniscience, that she went away de- 
claring, ‘‘ He had told her all that ever she did,” and demanded, 
“Is not this the Christ Y’ Thus God can make men retrace all 
the past at once, and set all their misdeeds and secret sins in the 
light of his countenance. ‘ 

4. This judgment will be greatly modified by the gospel. Men 
will be judged, not as innocent or guilty, but as believers or une 
believers: “He that believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth 
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not shall be damned.” With respect to the heathen, they that 
sinned without law, as the apostle tells us, Roms lis will be judged 
without law; they will be treated aecording to the light of nat- 
ural conscience. But we shall be treated as those who were 
placed under the gospel, those who were called by God to re- 
pentance and faith. ‘lo us the terms of probation are changed ; 
the aspect of eternity is altered: to ws the terms of the present 
gospel are those of the last judgment. ‘The word that I speak,” 
says Jesus Christ, “the same shall judge every man at the last 
day.” He that is now in a state of condemnation, and departs in 
that state as defined by the gospel, will be condemned at the last 
day, and he that is justified now will be justified then. The law 
must stop every mouth, and bring in all the world guilty before 
God. ‘The question with every one here is, Have you repented? 
Have you by faith reeeived Jesus Christ, and returned by Him to 
Godt By this standard your relation to God will be decided for 
eternity. This is the condemning circumstance, that men be- 
lieve not the gospel, that they neglect the great salvation. Those 
who reject Christ are remanded and abandoned to the law of na- 
ture ; with regard to such, “justice will be laid ta the line, and 
righteousness to the plummet.” Now God pleads with us, now 
He condescends to entreat us to be reconciled to himself through 
his dear Son. Behold, now is the accepted time! Let none of 
us neglect it, nor, by such a neglect, incur a double fall—a fall at 
once from our original and from our second Head! 

5. This judgment is final; emphatically the last judgment, 
from which there can be no appeal: as the text calls it, “ eternal 
judgment.” It is universal in its extent, not only with respect 
to persons, but to the duration of its effects also; it extends to 
all the destinies of infinite duration; all powers and possibilities 
of body and soul. ‘The wicked shall go into eternal fire, the 
righteous into life eternal.” The same word is used, in both the 
clauses of the original, to express the duration of the punishment 
or the reward. It is appointed to man, as once to die, so after 
death to be judged once for all: and no wonder, when we recol- 
lect that this judgment introduces a new universe: new heavens 
and earth are prepared to succeed to it ; therefore we may well 
expect it to be a judgment adequate to the utmost grasp of hape 
or fear. 

6. Lastly, it is represented as a sudden event. Images and 
expressjons of suddenness are accumulated on this subject in 
Scripture. Asa snare shall that day come upon all; as travail 
upon a woman; as a thief in the nicht; like the deluge on the 
generation of Noah; like the fire from heaven on the men of 
Sodom. ‘ When the Son of Man comes, shall He find faith on 
the earth?” Shall He find men looking for his appearance ? 
Alas! He will rather find the multitude saying, “ Where is the 
promise of his coming?” Men will be buying and selling, build. 
ing and planting, burying their hearts in earthly things, when 
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the earth, the scene of their anxiety, will be melting away be- 
neath them! Men will be hurrying to strife and battle, when the 
very stage of their contention will be rent in sunder by the last 
convulsions of nature! When the din of arms shall be silenced 
by the voice of the archangel and the trump of God! Men will 
be meditating iniquity, when the day of judgment overtakes 
them unprepared! It is when the earth shall be ripe for the vin- 
tage of wrath, that the order will be suddenly given, ‘ Thrust in 
thy sickle and reap!” 

The Judge is even now silently coming in the day of death to 
every individual. Who, then, is seriously prepared for that day 
of his coming? There are some such wise and happy persons, 
living even now in the light of eternity, living in a constant 
respect to the recompenses of the unseen world, living in a 
course of wisdom which all the revolutions of futurity will con- 
firm ; all others are guilty of an infatuation, incalculable, irrep- 
arable! forgetful of the truth, that “as it is appointed to all 
men once to die, so after death is the judgment.” 


XLI. 
REMEMBRANCE IN YOUTH OF JUDGMENT TO COME.* 


Eccrestastes, xi., 9: Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth ; and walk in the ways 
of thy heart, and in the sight of thine eyes ; but know thou that for 
all these things God will bring thee into judgment. 


[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, January 6, 1828. Half-yearly address to 
young persons.] ’ 


Tne season of youth is peculiarly attractive to every benevo- 
lent observer. Our Lord showed a tender regard for the young; 
and, as He once looked upon an amiable youth, is said to have 
loved him. In a more important view, the young are the hope 
of the world; they appear as objects of much attention in Serip- 
ture: this book of Ecclesiastes, in particular, is chiefly addressed 
tothem. ‘“ Wherewithal,” asks the Psalmist, “shall a young man 
cleanse his way?” and he gives it as a question which admits 
but of one answer: “by taking heed to himself according to thy 
word.” , 

I. We shall spend a few words in establishing the true inter- 
pretation of the text. This book is often obscure, by its abrupt 
transitions. Two interpretations have been proposed for the 

assage before us. , 

1. It has been viewed by some as grave advice: as though its 
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purport were, “syouth is the time for gayety, within the bounds 
of moderation ; a certain decorum attends every age ; there is 
a becoming grace and spirit in the gayety of youth ; let it be in- 
dulged only in consistency with the remembrance of God and 
judgment.” 

2. But to this interpretation it is objected, by others, that the 
terms used are too broad and large to allow of this passage being 
applied in such a serious meaning. The expression, ‘ walk in 
the ways of thy heart,” is never in the Scriptures used in a good, 
but always in an evil sense : as when Moses (Deut., xxix.) warns 
the Israelite against saying, “I shall have peace, though I walk 
in the imagination of my heart, to add drunkenness to thirst.” 
So Jeremiah (chapter vil.) speaks of the people “ walking in the 
counsels and in the imagination of their evil heart.” This is not 
the style of Scripture in speaking of innocent vivacity and pure 
enjoyment. 

Besides which, in the next words, opening the next chapter, 
Solomon urges the remembrance of God in the days of youth— 
avery different advice from that of walking in the ways of the 
heart: so that there is a want of consistency, in the interpreta- 
tion objected to, with the connexion in which it occurs. Hence 
it appears almost certain that the preacher meant to say, “ Al- 
though the young man might thus walk in the ways of his own 
vain desires, yet let him remember God and judgment, and be in- 
duced rather to cultivate early piety.” The language in the for- 
mer part of the sentence is merely ironical. 

II. We may now proceed to enforce and illustrate this solemn 
warning. The heart of youth, if it goes in its own way, must go 
in a way full of moral disorder. Even if disgrace before men is 
escaped, there will be infinity of evil before God—neglect of God, 
of prayer, of self-examination, of Scripture. But can it be safe 
to act as if there were no God 2 to live in an ungrateful disre- 
gard to that Great Being who is ever present with us; who has 
stamped mementoes of himself on all about us; who has revealed 
himself to us in his own word; who has opened a stupendous 
way of approach to himself, in the divinity, the doctrine, the 
character, the death, the resurrection, and intercession of Jesus 
Christ? As in darkness deeds of evil abound, so in such a state 
of living without God in the world, vices are most likely to luxu- 
riate—duties sure to be neglected: “the whole head will be 
found sick, the whole heart faint ; from the sole of the foot even 
to the head there will be no sound part; but wounds, bruises, 
putrifying sores, neither closed, nor bound up, nor mollified 
with ointment.” So much ingratitude and apostacy is there 
in neglect of God, that a day of judgment is appointed for its 
punishment. With respect to this judoment, remember, 

1. Itsextent. ‘“ All these things” are involved in it. Many of our 
actions are forgotten by ourselves, not by our Judge ; their traces 
are worn out, not washed out; they will one day rise up in all 
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their first freshness; you will be compelled to trace your former 
selves, and read your past history. There will be a manifesta- 
tion of all hearts and all their secrets. 

2. The character of the Judge. Before a judge of our own 
nature, the criminal shrinks: then the Divine Being will be the 
Judge; Jesus Christ will sit on the throne: “every eye shall see 
him!” What a day will that be, when God will judge you! It 
may be easy to disregard it, while He hides himself and keeps 
silence; but then He will be all in all—the great and only reality ! 

3. The severity of this judgment. God is now merciful; He 
deals with us now through the mediation of the Saviour; but his 
mercy is limited to time; then He will have judgment without 
mercy ; justice alone will hold the scales; God will meet sinners 
in the majesty of infinite holiness and wisdom—in a character 
most awfully severe: his condemnation will dry up all the sources 
of hope and good; his sentence, “ Depart, ye cursed,” will be 
the entrance into an eternity of wo. 

4, This judgment will be final and ultimate. With men there 
is often a higher court of appeal, to which the condemned may 
resort ; but this is emphatically called “ eternal judgment.” . Some, 
indeed, imagine a release ; but the Scriptures know of no such 
state: they confine all our hope to the present life; they repre- 
sent this as the only state of probation. “ When once the Master 
has sat down!” How awful to sink where we can never rise 
again ! if filthy, to be filthy still! if separate from God, to remain 
so still, forever ! 

5. The last thing regarding this judgment is its certainty. “God 
will bring thee into judgment.” Heaven and earth may pass 
away, and shall; but not a word of God can fail. As sure as 
death is appointed unto all, is judgment also. From the first, 
Enoch proclaimed it: ‘God shall come with ten thousand of his 
saints, to execute judgment on all; and to convince all the un- 
godly of all their ungodly deeds and words.” Paul called upon 
all men to “repent, because God hath appointed a day in which 
He will judge the world. He made it the first theme of his min- 
istry. Jesus Christ described it fully in the twenty-fifth chapter 
of St. Matthew. The whole New Testament is replete with the 
doctrine: ‘“‘We shall all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ.” 

The remembrance of this great truth will have a most favour- 
able influence on your present as well as future state. How much 
the fear of death and judgment imbitters existence to many, and 
renders their whole life an elaborate expedient of forgetfulness— 
an attempt to escape from thought to trifles, to hide serious ob- 
jects from their view! There is a handwriting of conscience on 
the wall that scares them inwardly: ‘“‘ Thou art weighed in the 
balances, and art found wanting !” . 

Never, my dear young friends, will you be delivered from such 
a state, never will you attain true peace, until you acquaint your- 
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selves with God! His ways alone are the ways of peace. How 
often have those that seemed to be the most gay confessed, when 
they became religious, that they were, before, the most wretched ; 
as Colonel Gardiner declared that, amid all the prosperity of his 
vicious career, he had often envied the existence ofa dog! Have 
you never known what bitterness is attached to forgetfulness of 
God? And what a wretch must he be who cannot bear to con- 
verse with himself—to whose peace it is essential that he should 
expunge from his thoughts his soul and his Maker, as an encum- 
brance and a nuisance ! 

Will you lose any thing by religion ? will it not favour you in 
a temperate pursuit of business and pleasure, and keep you from 
a thousand injuries? In the Bible you will find, not a melan- 
choly and terrifying intelligence, but a discovery of the only 
happy God, as the Father who would gather his straying chil- 
dren by his Son, their Saviour. Be assured, the very sorrows 
and severities of religion only prepare the way for its blessings. 
Come, then, to God, by Jesus Christ, and you shall find rest. 
“The Spirit and the bride say, come ; and let him that heareth, 
say come; and let him that is athirst, come ; and whosoever will, 
let him come, and partake of the water of life freely!” 


XLII. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S PREFERENCE OF HEAVENLY RICHES.* 


Hesrews, x., 34: For ye had compassion of me in my bonds, and took 
joyfully the spoiling of your goods, knowing in yourselves that ye have 
in heaven a better and an enduring substance. 

[Preached at Bridge-street, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, August 8, 1824.] 

Ir is a mark of the true religion, by which it is distinguished from 
false systems, that from the first it has met with opposition and per- 
secution. False religious have risen and grown up in silence ; they 
disturbed no prepossessions, and thwarted no passions of mankind; 
they were congenial with the tempers, manners, and pleasures of the 
age.‘ ‘The religion of Christ had a different reception ; contradicting 
human nature in so many ways, it became from the first an object of 
hostility ; and the prediction of its author was amply verified, that 
his disciples should be “ hated of all men for his name’s sake.” ‘The 
first persecutors that appeared against the apostles were the Jews; 
the record of their opposition is given in the New Testament. It is 
probable that, but for them, Christianity might have escaped in that 
age, and have been confounded with Judaism, which was tolerated as 
one among the superstitions of the empire. Influenced, probably, by 
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this hope, and willing to give themselves every advantage with the 
Jews as well as pagans, the primitive Christians conformed, as far as 
they allowably could. to the Jewish rites, and made as gentle a transi- 
tion as possible from the Mosaic to the Christian mode of worship, re- 
taining fur a time, from prudeutial motives, several of their former pe- 
culiarities. But the Jews were not to be thus pacified : at ‘Thessa- 
lonica, Berea, Philippi, and other places, they excited the pagan 
magistrates to sancuion a persecution of the new sect, which they 
hoped to crush in its infancy. The Epistle to the Hebrews, address- 
ed chiefly to Christians converted from Judaism, is full of consolations 
adapted to persons placed in such afflicting circumstances. In no 
part of Scripture are the powerful and exalted comforts of the gospel 
more copiously applied. And these animating views are of perpetual 
and universal value. Though the circumstances of the Church, in the 
present age, are widely different from those here adverted to, who 
does not perceive that the instructions and admonitions given by the 
apostle must be highly beneficial in every case of trial? Indeed, we 
must make it our constant object to regulate our sentiments and our 
conduct, on every occasion, by the maxims and examples presented 
in Scripture. 

I proceed to call your attention, first, to the particular trial, as men- 
tioned in the text, which those early Christians sustained ; secondly, 
to the temper of mind with which they received it; and, in the third 
and last place, to the conviction and hope by which they were sup- 
ported under it. 

I. With respect to the first point ; the trial they were called to en- 
dure, mentioned in the text, was imprisonment and the spoliation of 
their property. It is unnecessary to say that these are great afflic- 
tions. You can all understand the misery that must attach to the vio- 
lent invasion of your freedom and of your possessions. You know 
that such are among the heaviest sufferings, of an external kind, that 
human nature can experience; and that they require the highest de- 
gree of fortitude to sustain them with patience. But these were, in 
all probability, very frequent sufferings among those first disciples of 
Christ. ‘Those who were so commonly martyred would be continu- 
ally subjected to bonds and rapine. Persecutors, who did not stop at 
the lives, would never spare the possessions, of their victims: espe- 
cially when we recollect that, in acting thus, they were impelled by 
two powerful incitements at once: they gratified their hatred of the 
religion, while they indulged their desire’ of plunder : what was lost 
by one party, would be so much gain to the other; and, no doubt, 
multitudes grew rich by this authorized rapacity, When Christianity 
began to attract the attention of the civil power, and became the sub- 
ject of laws and edicts, a system of confiscation was enacted. It may 
be said, indeed, that the amount of the property thus sacrificed was 
not great in proportion to the number of the sufferers; since the 
Christians of the first age were in general of the poorer and humbler 
class: but if many were poor, some also were rich ; and let it be re- 
membered that even where the loss was smaller, the sacrifice was 
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really as great; the difference was to the gainers, not to the sufferers ; 
the poor man could only lose his all; and he would feel his privation 
the more deeply, as that little all was the hard and slow earning of his 
labour, the accumulation of industrious years. ‘This, then, is the evil 
to which the text alludes. 

II. In the next place, I notice the temper of mind with which this 
trial was sustained; this is expressed by the apostle in two points of 
view: *“* Ye had compassion of me in my bonds, and ye took joyfully 
the spoiling of your goods.” “ Ye had compassion of me:” he does 
not mean to say, merely, that they pitied him, sympathizing ‘as silent 
spectators of his afflictions; but he means that they were actual 
fellow-sufferers, and sharers with himself of the same calamities: 
“ye felt the same that I felt, by your own similar experience.” They 
exhibited a Christian generosity, crowned with a divine devotion; 
they remembered their fellow-sufferers, and forgot their own suffer- 
ings. And, what is much more remarkable, “ye took joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods.” Simply to acquiesce unmurmuring in such 
a dispensation of Providence as this ; not to be driven by it to dissem- 
ble; not to flinch from an honourable adherence to truth, might have 
been thought all that could be expected of human nature. . But “ joy- 
fully” to meet the severest of circumstantial distresses, rendered the 
more severe by its cruel injustice, this is an elevation which Christian 
piety only can ascend! It will be allowed by all that this was at 
least a very singular temper. When the harvest is suddenly blasted, 
which has been reared with long care and toil, the utmost we expect 
in the labourer is patient resignation ; no one for a moment thinks of 
joy. A degree of attachment to property is the dictate of nature and 
reason; and it is accompanied with the most beneficial influences ; it 
Operates as an incentive to industry and invention; it gives life and 
energy to society, which would sink (without that stimulus) into per- 
fect languor and indolence: where nations have attained a high state 
of power and refinement, the passion for wealth has often become so 
strong that, in the ardour of acquiring and accumulating new posses- 
sions, national avarice has too frequently trampled upon justice, and 
forgotten the sanctity of its professed religion. This shows that the 
loss of wealth is considered by mankind as a loss of the first magni- 
tude; and this, because wealth is the principal instrument of com: 
manding all things besides. How, then, did these first converts to 
the gospel come to take thus joyfully the spoiling of their goods? How 
are we to account for so strange a feature of character, such an utter 
reversal of our nature? ‘This leads me to notice, in the third place, 

II. The principle which cherished and maintained this divine 
temper: “ knowing in yourselves that ye have in heaven a better and 
an enduring substance ;” not taking this prospect upon probable testi- 
mony, but relying on it as a certain reality, a matter of the firmest 
conviction. ‘Those early believers in Christ had not merely heard 
the doctrine of immortality and heaven; its anticipation lived and 
glowed in their hearts; they tasted by their faith the powers of the 
world to come ; they realized an invisible and eternal state of bliss, in 
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the presence of God and Christ, of angels and their departed breth- 
ren; the hope of heaven was enthroned in their souls; displacing 
every temporal, transient, sensible object from its hold upon the affec- 
tions ; eclipsing the glories of the present world ; and absorbing the 
whole mind in love to God ; desire of his favour and felicity ; a holy 
longing to be found in Christ, clothed with his righteousness, and fill- 
ed with his Spirit! They felt within themselves (as the apostle im- 
plies) the fullest evidence and demonstration of their eternal prospects ; 
they felt their close alliance to God and heaven: his love was shed 
abroad in their hearts by the Spirit which He had given them, and 
made them, amid all their tribulations, rejoice in the hope of the glory 
of God! They had no need of any one to assure them of their bless- 
ed destiny ; no need of arguments to convince them of its reality: 
Christ within them was the hope of glory ; the sense of God’s love 
reigned in their souls, producing a joy far above the world, alike above 
either its joys or its sorrows! ‘They fed upon the hidden manna; 
they possessed the new name which no man knoweth but he that re- 
ceives it; they were placed above all earthly trials! 

The treasure which they anticipated in heaven, and of which the 
clear anticipation raised them so high above mortality, is described 
by the apostle in two characteristics : as “ better,” and as “ enduring.” 

1. In how many respects this heavenly substance is “ better” than 
any that is of an earthly nature, the time would fail me to point out; 
and, after all, our views of its superior excellence must be extremely 
inadequate and obscure. But, 

(1.) It is better, in as much as earthly substance is merely the in- 
strument of enjoyment; while heaven is enjoyment itself, essential 
felicity. The very name of wealth, which the apostle here employs, 
“ substance,”* can be applied to temporal property merely in an ac- 
commodated meaning ; it is strictly applicable only to celestial riches. 
Besides which, the instrument itself is uncertain in the success of its 
operation ; it often fails ; the greatest riches are unable always to pur- 
chase enjoyment or ease ; there are cases in which no wealth can 
obtain a drop of water to cool the tongue tormented with thirst, or pre- 
vent the horrors of famine: cases, how many, in which the state of 
the mind or the body may frustrate all the powers of opulence. But 
heaven, my brethren, is not an instrument of fruition; heaven is a 
state, an element of full, permanent, ineffable, and absolute joy, in the 
immediate presence of the Father of spirits, in the light of the Divine 
countenance, at the fountain of all beatitude, the river of eternal pleas- 
ures, the fulness of uncreated bliss! As divines are accustomed to 
say that intuitive knowledge, which instantly perceives its objects 
without a dilatory process of induction, is preferable to the gradual 
perception of truth, as attained through a chain of reasoning ; so to 
possess happiness as a state, to live in it as an element, is preferable 
to a condition in which happiness is attained by instruments. So 
much better is the “substance” of heaven than that of earth. 
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(2.) Again: earthly objects have no power to satisfy the mind ; 
they cannot tranquillize the heart: on the contrary, by an unhappy . 
tendency, they enlarge the desires which they gratify ; they inflame 
the passions which they indulge ; nor can they ever fill the vast va- 
cuity which they are condemned to leave in an immortal mind. -In 
their pursuit, the pleasure is allayed with much intermingling pain : 
the care of acquiring and keeping wealth is allowed by all to be full 
of anxiety. But the enjoyments of eternity are of another nature ; 
they satisfy the soul: from the moment of death or the resurrection, 
the spirit of the saint is placed in a-state of complete felicity: no 
longing to rise higher is admitted in that state, nor the least apprehen- 
sion of declining from the present height: the dominion of uncertainty 
and change is forever left behind: it is a happiness fixed as the eter- 
nal heaven in which it dwells ; consummated by the certainty that it 
is allotted to its possessor never to be recalled! an eternal increase 
of enjoyment, which some have supposed, enters not (I confess) into 
my conception of heaven: we cannot but regard it as a state, from 
the first entrance, of complete satisfaction. 

(3.) Earthly treasure can only enable its possessor to surround him- 
self with superfluous pomp, to “ walk in a vain show :” it can only 
gratify the taste and imagination, or catch the applause of the multi- 
tude : it has no power to come into contact with the soul; none to 
calm the perturbations of conscience, heal the corrosions of remorse, 
or give comfort to the dying bed : wealth cannot meet the requisitions 
of the heart, it cannot impart purity to the affections; it can shed no 
mental grace or joy, nor let in the light of hope upon eternity ; it leaves 
the mind as exposed as ever to all the terrors of judgment and the wrath 
of God! But heavenly riches illuminate the understanding, pacify the 
conscience, and fill the heart with unutterable joy. “The good man 
is satisfied from himself ;” he is admitted to the communion of saints 
and angels; he dwells in love, he dwells in God, and God in him! 

(4.) The wealth of this world can never, by its nature, become 
truly our own. We may identify ourselves with it, and seem as if we 
were enlarged by. our possession ; but this is merely a fiction of the 
imagination: we must at least shrink back into our proper selves, and 
feel that our possessions are utterly separate from our souls. What- 
ever our circumstances, we are left unaltered in our moral state, our 
spiritual reality. But the riches of eternity are part of ourselves ; 
they may be said to enter within the veil, into the hidden man of the 
heart: they qualify us to become habitations of God, by his Spirit: 
knowing (as it is read by some) “ that in yourselves you have a better 
substance.” 

2. In the next place, this is also an enduring substance. ‘Temporal 
wealth (as you need scarcely be reminded) is extremely transient. 
an rich, man never knows how soon the voice may be heard, 

ou fool, this night shall thy soul be required; then whose shall 
those things be which thou hast provided?” But he that is not rich 
unto God can retain nothing after death, to protect or sustain him in 
the presence of his Judge: he must depart from all his possessions 
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and all his pomp as naked as the meanest beggar; he must go, in 
solitude, divested of all he had except his soul, through the dark val- 
ley ; he must pass into the eternal world, a disimbodied spirit, fixed 
in its unchangeable destiny of bliss or wo—stamped either with the 
image of God or the image of Satan! He must leave his splendid 
mansion and equipage behind; bid adieu to his groves and lawns, and 
the shades under which he reposed; and carry nothing with him, 
perhaps, but the guilty and the bitter recollection of having abused 
his earthly grandeur! What a fall from the pinnacle of prosperity to 
the bottomless abyss, the living fire, the never-dying worm! But the 
good man carries away with him his heavenly substance, retains the 
acquisitions of piety, riches of a kindred nature to the treasures of 
heaven: his seed was sown to the Spirit, and, in that spiritual world, 
he reaps the fruit, even life everlasting—his spirituality, his love and 
devotion to God, and to the blessed Redeemer, qualify him to breathe 
the element of immortality—to enjoy the incorruptible inheritance re- 
served for him in heaven. Those primitive Christians, addressed in 
the text, have now for eighteen hundred years been partaking of the 
heavenly substance, with no decay of delight, and with a clear pros- 
pect of perpetual fruition ; their felicity is the same as at the first mo- 
ment. 

Let me briefly add, as an improvement of the subject, two or three 
practical reflections. | 

1. How much we are indebted to God for that kind of evidence of 
Christianity, which arises from the sufferings of its first disciples! 
That Divine religion was attested, indeed, by the ample and triumphant 
evidence of miracles; but we do not behold those miracles; we be- 
lieve the record concerning them, and the principal evidence of that 
record’s veracity lies in the character and sufferings of the witnesses, 
Under the conviction of the reality of those miraculous powers which 
they had seen, and which they themselves exhibited, they proclaimed 
to the world the amazing history and doctrine of their Divine Master ; 
and, in spite of imprisonment and spoliation, with the terror of a cruel 
martyrdom before their eyes, they persisted in bearing the same inva- 
riable testimony. ‘ We cannot (they said) but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard.” Nothing of the kind ever accompanied 
the rise and spread of a false religion, Nothing of the kind can be 
conceived to take place, while human nature remains the same, with- 
out the basis of reality for a testimony so requited! . We are reduced 
to the simple alternative of supposing either that human nature, in 
those first Christian sufferers, was not what it has ever been before or 
since, but had undergone some strange and unaccountable revolution ; 
or that theirs was a true record—that the hand of God was indeed 
outstretched to sustain his infant Church ; that the gospel was proved 
to be that revelation of God which it professes to be; and that they 
had the best reason to know whom they had believed. Unless we 
can suppose them to have acted upon principles utterly different from 
all other men, they must have been impelled by facts, such as they 
relate, to testify those facts to the world in defiance of such accumu- 
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lated sufferings. Viewed in any other light, their conduct is inexpli- 
cable, and becomes itself a greater miracle than any which they have 
recorded. 

2. How ought we to magnify that almighty grace which enabled 
them to-suffer! How glorious the genius of Christianity which could 
produce such examples of moral heroism! What a divine force over 
the mind does that religion possess, which could render its disciples 
triumphant over the world and themselves, and more than conquerors, 
because of the truth! What an example was thus given of the reality 
of religion! What an evidence that it-is no enthusiastic delusion— 
no visionary speculation ; that truly it is ‘not in word, but in deed, 
in demonstration of the Spirit and of power!” capable of reversing 
and transforming nature—of producing joy in the midst of suffering, 
exaltation in the midst of contempt! The true religion, my brethren, 
is nothing less than an affiance of the soul to God, an intimate and 
ineffable union of the human spirit with the Divinity ; the soul that is 
impregnated with it has the seed of God within itself, and is truly 
“born of God.” It is no sublime theory, false to our experience ; but 
“behold, it makes all things new!” It opens waters in the thirsty 
desert—imparts exultation in the hour of death—causes Paul and 
Silas, though loaded with irons, to charm the watches of the night 
with hymns of praise. Jt opens a glimpse of heaven to the martyr’s 
eye, and enables Stephen to behold Jesus standing at the right hand 
of God. It inspires the apostles not merely with patience amid 
suffering, but even with triumph; ‘they rejoice in tribulation also ;” 
“they rejoiced that they were counted worthy not only to believe, but 
also to suffer for his name.” The sufferings of Christ had conse- 
crated sufferings to their hearts: they learned to regard their afflic- 
tions as tokens of their Divine adoption, and objects of their sacred 
ambition! “ for what son is he whom the Father chasteneth not 2” 

3. And, lastly, let us apply their example for our own improve- 
ment. Let us also, my brethren, be anxious to imbibe the same spir- 
it, and act this distinguished part of our religion. Remember that 
Christians are called to be separate in their character from the men of 
this world: “the people shall dwell alone.” In former times they 
were signalized by patience: this is not so much the Christian grace 
peculiarly called into exercise by the present circumstances of the 
Church : it is now that piety must rise above the world in a holy su- 
periority to its alluring pleasures. The circumstances of the Christian 
profession vary; but Christian spirit is the same in every age: there 
must be the same essential feature of character in all the servants of 
God, amid all their diversified experience in passing through this 
world to heaven: and that feature is spirituality. Never for a mo- 
ment imagine that, because you are not persecuted like the early 

Christians, because you are not thrown into bonds, or spoiled of your 
goods, for the sake of religion, you are therefore permitted to dispense 
with the same vital principle of character which inspired their joyful 
reception of those afflictions. You must have the same decided pref- 
erence of a heavenly to an earthly inheritance—the same faith mighty 
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to overcome either the temptations of the world, or its terrors ; you 
must hold the same spiritual contact with God, with Jesus Christ, and 
the glory to be revealed; you must be influenced, in your heart and 
conduct, by the same supreme attachment to the Lorp, as your por- 
tion, your end, your incomparable felicity. And now, my dear breth- 
ren, what danger there is, that, amid the smooth and alluring aspect 
of the age, amid an easy profession, surrounded by the smiles and ac- 
commodations of the world, you should lose that vital, that unchange- 
able, indispensable feature of Christianity—to be, not of the world, not 
conformed to its spirit, but transformed by the renewing of your mind! 
You may taste of its passing comforts, you may receive with gratitude 
the varied and delightful bounties which an indulgent Providence 
pours around your path ; but if you suffer your heart to be engrossed 
by secular emoluments or enjoyments—if you seek any other object 
before the favour of God and eternal life, through Jesus Christ, you 
must be content to HAvE your portion here, and hereafter expect only 
the bitter remembrance of a heaven which was once abundantly pro- 
posed to your acceptance, but which you closed against your own soul ! 
While, then, you rejoice in exemption from sufferings for the gospel’s 
sake, and in the external tranquillity of the Church, “ rejoice with 
trembling,” and see that you use the world as not abusing it. Since 
“God, who in times past addressed the fathers by the prophets, has 
in these last days spoken to us by his Son; we ought to give the 
more earnest heed to these things, lest at any time we let them slip, 
lest any of us should seem to come short of the promised rest; for 
how shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation 2” 

It is not enough that you hear of these things ; that you feel a tran- 
sient charm and admiration while you listen to the tidings: you must 
pray, you must watch and strive, with persevering earnestness, that you 
may not be deceived and seduced by the snares and temptations that 
surround you; that you may manifest and maintain the character of 
strangers and pilgrims on earth, who seek a better country. You must 
be able to say, with the Psalmist, ‘‘ Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? 
there is none upon ea:th I desire in comparison with Thee. As for 
me, I will behold Thy face 1: righteousness ; I shall be satisfied when 
I awake with thy likeness.” 

Vo.. 1V.—S s 
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XLII. 
REASONS FOR SEEKING THE THINGS ABOVE.* 


Coxosstans, iii., 1: If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. 


[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord's Day evening, Nov. 11, 1827.] 


Tue resurrection of Christ is to be regarded as not only the 
great proof of his religion, but also the great source of support 
and consolation to his followers. The apostles use it not only 
in the former view, as the groundwork of their faith and preach- 
ing— if Christ is not risen, your faith is vain, ye are yet in your 
sins” —but also as a powerful motive to a holy and heavenly life: 
“buried with Him in baptism, wherein ye are also risen with 
Him.” They represent believers as virtually partakers of the 
exaltation of their Saviour; as “quickened together with Christ, 
and raised, and made to sit together with Him in heavenly 
places.” “If ye then be risen,” or, as it might be rendered, 
“since ye then are risen with Christ ;” he appeals to them upon 
their own profession: it gives us an advantage to argue with any 
one on his own premises: they acknowledged Christ risen as the 
first-fruits of his followers; they wished, as believers, to rise in 
spirit after Him. He speaks, therefore, in the judgment of char- 
ity to them, as persons of this character, and urges them, in con- 
sistency with it, to “seek the things which are above.” 

1. “The things which are above” form the proper object of 
our regard—the natural element of a Christian’s contemplations 
and affections. Every person should attend to the things which 
most nearly relate to his own home: but the home of a Chris- 
tian is above ; there is his domestic state, ‘his Father’s house ;” 
there Christ, his elder Brother, is gone before to prepare a place 
for the family of God. What is the gospel but a revelation of 
immortality, the promise of a heavenly and eternal life? Chris- 
tians are, therefore, called “ partakers of the heavenly calling.” 
“ Our conversation,” our citizenship and state, “‘is in heaven.” 
There Christ sits at the right hand of God. Christ has nothing 
to do with this world, except with that portion of it which He 
calls and sanctifies for himself, or as He governs the world by 
his providence. All his pursuits, desires, and joys, are’ above 
this world ; they are all placed in heaven: and his people should 

. . ? 
therefore, ‘seek the things which are above.” 

2. These things are the object for which man is by his nature 
made, and especially for which he is prepared in-his sanctified 
character. 


* From the notes of the Rev. T. Grinfield. 
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(1.) By the natural constitution of his mind, man requires an 
object of a spiritual and eternal kind. Nothing of a worldly na- 
ture, however multiplied, is congenial with the tendencies and 
desires of the immortal spirit. Other creatures may be satisfied 
with things of the earth, but man is a breath of the Almighty ; 
“there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of God giveth him 
understanding ;” he feels that he requires something beyond this 
world to make him happy. 

2.) Much more, the Christian, as renewed in his spirit by the 
power of God and the hope of the gospel, must “seek the things 
above,” as alone suited to his soul. Spirituality is the essence 
of the Christian ; he breathes and tends heavenward: he is dead, 
dead to the world before he dies out of it, and his life is hidden 
with Christ in God. 

3. The transcendent excellence of “the things above” is a 
third reason why we should seek them. There all is perfection ; 
all is holiness and happiness. The saints even here have ever 
found their holiest, their happiest hours; they have tasted un- 
speakable pleasures in communion with God; they have given 
their testimony in dying hours to the fulness of joy which is ex- 
perienced in converse with heaven; but these anticipations are 
as nothing in comparison with that exceeding glory which awaits 
them where they stand before God, and drink of the pure river 
of pleasures that flows from the throne of God and the Lamb: 
’ they are there with Christ, and behold his glory according to his 
own desire: “Father, I will that they also whom Thou hast 
given Me be with Me where I am, that they may behold My 
glory which Thou hast given Me; and the glory which Thou 
gavest Me I have given them.” They never cease from the 

raises of their God! 

With regard to the circumstances of “the things above,” there 
are inconceivable glories in the heavenly world. God displays 
his power and glory through all his works ; but there Is a place 
where He more especially dwells and manifests himself, and this 
is the third heaven. Whatever can render it a scene worthy of 
the majesty of God, worthy of the infinite merit and purchase 
of the Son of God, worthy of the most enlarged desires and 
hopes of the redeemed—all is collected and perfect there. When 
Christ had finished his work by his death, that was the place of 
glory to which He was exalted as the reward for his suffering: 
this gives us an idea what must be the glory of that world above! 

4. The perpetuity of “ the things which are above” presents a 
fourth consideration why we should seek them. The smallest 

ood, of a lasting duration, is deemed preferable to a much 
greater benefit that is only transient. But the things which are 
not seen are eternal; and though God alone is eternal in all 
respects, as alone inhabiting the eternity that is past, alone “ from 
everlasting,” yet He has been pleased to communicate a duration 
like his own to the felicity in reserve for his. people: theirs, in 
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its duration, is the felicity of God, and coeternal with his throne! 
He has invested them with a glorious incapacity of dying, and 
reserved an eternal weight of glory for those who were once the 
dwellers in these tents of wo! It is an inheritance incorrupt- 
ible, and that fadeth not away. “I give unto My sheep eternal 
life; they shall never perish; nor shall any being pluck them 
out of My hand.” And once more, 

5. We should seek “the things above,” because there is the 
certainty of success assured to all that seek them in the right 
way. In the pursuit of all earthly objects of desire there is no 
certainty of attainment, even to those who have used every en- 
deavour ; there is so much casualty, so many things over which 
we can have no foresight or control, that the most ardent and 
skilful votaries of wealth or honour may as often fail as succeed. 
The great prizes of the world have often fallen into the lap of 
folly, while they have eluded the grasp of talent and perseve- 
rance. The battle is not always to the strong, nor the race to 
the swift, nor riches to men of understanding ; though this may 
be generally the case. But with regard to celestial good, the 
object infinitely more valuable than all besides, and with regard 
to this alone, every one that seeks it, if he seeks it lawfully, and 
according to the terms of the pursuit, shall certainly attain. It 
is true that those who seek it in any other way of their own 
choosing, like self-righteous or Antinomian abusers of grace, shall 
fall short at last. But the way is so plainly marked out to us, 
that the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err therein; and 
whoever follows after “ heavenly things” in that way, shall gain 
the prize which he seeks. Other elevations are slippery and 
precarious ; this, which so far surpasses all the rest, is safe and 
sure to him who aspires to reach it: it is an elevation ever united 
with humility ; in proportion as we “seek the things above,” and 
rise in spirit heavenward, we shall be abased in our own sight, 
and lie prostrate in the dust! The vanities of this life may or 
may not be won, but the great things of eternity—God, and glory, 
and heavenly happiness—are the certain inheritance of all that 
steadfastly set their faces thitherward. “If thou incline thine 
ear to wisdom, and apply thy heart to understanding ; if thou cry 
after knowledge, if thou search for her as hidden treasure, then 
shalt thou find the knowledge of God.” Wisdom is represented 
as saying, “ They that seek me early shall find me.” 

What reasons, then, exist, my dear brethren, why we should 
seek these things, and seek them with increased earnestness | 
The apostle who wrote the text affords a striking example of 
the manner in which we should seek them. He was converted, 
it is true, miraculously, and in a moment; but did he the less, 
for that reason, exert himself in the pursuit of heaven “ For- 
getting,” says he, “the things which are behind, | press towards 
the mark for the prize of the high calling.” “ Brethren,” says 
he, “I count not myself to have apprehended ; but I press on, if 
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by any means I may apprehend that for which I am apprehended; 
if by any means I may apprehend it!” “J,” says he again, “so 
run, not as uncertainly ; so fight I, not as one who beats the air.” 
“Cast not away, therefore, your confidence, which hath great 
recompense of reward ;” and remember, “ we are then made par- 
takers of Christ, if we hold the beginning of our confidence 
steadfast unto the end: he that endureth to the end, the same 
shall be saved.” 

And, besides this, consider that the reasons for thus “ seeking 
the things which are above” are always growing stronger than 
before; every moment is impairing the lustre and the value of 
every thing in which we can be interested here below; every 
moment our tenure of it is wasting away; while every moment 
is adding, as it were, to the nearness and importance of eternal 
things: “It is now high time to awake out of sleep, for now is 
our salvation nearer than when we believed.” The partition is 
extremely thin that separates us from the other world, and it is 
growing perpetually thinner; some of us may almost be said to 
have looked through it already, and had a glimpse of the things 
within the veil! The resurrection of the dead, the great white 
throne, the opening of the books, and all the awful solemnities 
of that world, how near they are to us all! And shall any of us, 
my brethren, if we are Christians, be found neglecting the things 
which are our proper, our domestic concern? To bear that 
name, and yet neglect the things above; live without spirituality 5 
suppress the spirit of prayer; have our hearts buried in the pres- 
ent vain world, is a perfect mockery of our profession, a contra- 
diction to all we avow, a self-delusion that must end in ruin. 
And this is the destructive sin, this is the wearing, wasting mal- 
ady of so many who call themselves Christians, that at the same 
time their hearts are set upon this world, they are carnally- 
minded, which is death, not spiritually-minded, which is life and 

eace. “Finally, my brethren, the time is short. It remains 
that they that weep should be as though they wept not; and 
they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and they that 
possess, as though they possessed not; and they that use this 
world as not abusing it, as those who remember that the fashion 


of this world passeth away.” 
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XLIV. 
HEAVENLY-MINDEDNESS.* 


Coxossians, lil., 2: Set your affections on things above, not on things 
on the earth. 
{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, October 5, 1828.] 


Tuis epistle was evidently written to check some of those evils 
into which the church at Colosse had fallen, and particularly their 
fond adherence to abrogated rites and ceremonies. Its tendency 
is obvious—to restore them to a just sense of the superior value 
of their privileges. Instead of going back to an antiquated econ- 
omy, the apostle directs them to elevate their views to that illus- 
trious dispensation founded by Christ Jesus, which is so calcu- 
lated to raise their affections to the celestial world. 

By “things above” we are clearly to understand things in 
heaven. Heaven is always spoken of as above us, partly owing 
to our relative situation on the earth, and partly to express its 
superiority. When John speaks of Christ, it is “ He thut cometh 
from above ;” and he interprets this term by a subsequent remark: 
“ He that cometh from above is above all.” Thus we are not only 
taught his heavenly nature, but his transcendent superiority. 
Thus the text, speaking of things above, points us to heaven as 
the place where they are, and intimates, by the same phrase, their 
great superiority. 

In a former passage, the church at Colosse is exhorted to “ seek 
those things which are above ;” in the passage before us, the manner 
of seeking them is made known. We are to have them in our 
hearts; they are to be objects of affection ; they are to be sought 
after with an intense desire. There are some persons who would 
exclude the exercise of the affections from religion. But to do 
so, would be to exclude all that is excellent in the compassion 
and mercy of God, and whatever is melting in the love of Christ. 
We should be left, by such a process, with a fleeting shadow in- 
stead of an invaluable substance—with a lifeless skeleton instead 
of an animated body. 

The exhortation before us is founded on the fact that temporal 
objects have greater power over us than those which are eternal; 
and on the stronger desire to possess the visible things of time 
rather than the invisible realities of eternity. 

But why are things above to be sought after? -What is there in 
those objects to demand the exercise of an intense and holy de- 
sire? A solution of these inquiries will justify and enforce the 
exhortation of the text. 

I. Things above are transcendently excellent. 


* Reported in the Evangelist, 
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They are not to be compared with any material object. They 
are heavenly, and therefore we consider them more excellent than 
the highest forms of earthly good. Heaven is God’s throne— 
the earth is his footstool. Not that this world is destitute of the 
most vivid expressions of the glory of the Divine Being ; but the 
heavenly regions alone are irradiated by the display of his visible 
glory. 

They are elevated far above temporal good; they are more dif- 
ficult to be comprehended. “ Eye huth not seen, ear hath not heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, what God hath 
laid up for them that love him.” If there be such a place as heaven, 
who can doubt, after such a statement, its vast superiority 2 

The Apostle John, when living an exile amid the solitudes of 
Patmos, had a vision of the heavenly world, and beheld some of 
its glories. Yet he afterward declared, “ It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be, but we know that when He shall appear, we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as heis.” When heaven has, in any way, 
been partially opened to mortal vision, the impressions made by 
its glory have been deep and lasting. 

Angels have sometimes visited our world in a visible form. 
Though they brought with them only a few beams of that glory 
which fills heaven, their presence has always been insupportable. 
Manoah, when he saw the angel ascend in the flame of the sacri- 
fice, said to his wife, ** We shall die, for we have seen God.” When 
John, in the visions of the Apocalypse, saw the Redeemer, with 
whom, in the days of his flesh, he maintained the closest friend- 
ship, he could not endure the brightness of his glory, but “ fell at 
his feet as dead.” If such be the overpowering effect attending 
these distant and imperfect glimpses of heaven, how glorious 
must be the things that are in it—how happy and joyful an 
abode for the humble Christian ! 

It can occasion no surprise that we are destined to undergoa 
mighty change ere we can enter into heaven. “ Behold,” says 
the apostle, “I show you a mystery: we shall not all sleep, but we 
shall be changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump ; for flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” 

And if you consider its dignities and enjoyments, you will 
discover another proof of their high excellence. They consist 
partly in being made like unto God, and having his Divine image 
indelibly impressed on the heart—to see Him face to face—to re- 
semble Christ—to have angels for our associates—to bear, not the 
image of the first Adam, but the “second dam, which ws the Lord 
from heaven.” To enjoy such dignities—to engage in the em- 
ployments which are necessarily connected with them—give to 
those celestial things a transcendent excellence. 

For what so great or good as to be like God? What so happy 
as eternal union with Christ? What so honourable as the associ- 
ation with the highest and holiest intelligences? What so full 
of enjoyment, of the most pure and elevated order, as the pleas- 
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ures flowing from such sources? Can any precept be more proper 
than the one contained in these words? And does not this trans- 
cendent excellence render things above suitable objects of intense 
desire 1 ; 

Il. Things above are satisfying, and exactly suited to our na- 
ture. 

The highest forms of earthly good are only suited to us ina 

‘ ? 
very subordinate sense. They are “of the earth, earthy.” But 
the soul of man being immortal, naturally seeks after purer and 
higher joys than earth can afford, and these are at the right hand 
of God. When debased by sin, it sinks to a level with present 
things; when regenerated by the Spirit, it soars to heaven. 

The most prosperous, in a worldly sense, are not the most 
happy ; it is more frequently the contrary. The accumulation 
of wealth, for instance, does not extinguish the desire for more. 
You might as well attempt to extinguish a fire with oil. The 
more it is gratified, the more it expands. Success, instead of 
producing satiety, seems to stimulate its energy, and irritates 
rather than allays. The world and what it contains cannot sat- 
isfy us, because it is the world. The soul is from God; its moral 
tendencies rise above the world; its faculties are too high to be 
satisfied with any object inferior to the Divine glory. This is the 
primary object of religion—to bring the soul in contact with 
such realities, and to fit it for their enjoyment. Hence, in these 
things the good man finds a satisfaction and a repose which the 
worldling knows nothing of. He can say, “ Return unto thy rest, 
O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.’ Yet this 
is only a foretaste of eternal joy; it is but the prelibation of “the 
river of the water of life.” It is little more than an anticipation of 
an eternal feast. 

It was this principle which enabled Christ to speak in such a 
language of the blessings he had to bestow, and to ascribe such 
wonderful properties to them. ‘ Whoso drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again, but whoso drinketh of the water that I shall give him, 
shall never thirst, but it shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.” Brethren, in heaven the almost infinite 
void of the human heart will be filled up. 

These objects are exactly suited to the highest tendencies of 
the mind. There our social feelings will find uninterrupted en- 
joyment.. Our intellectual faculties will be ever employed on 
subjects of the utmost sublimity and grandeur. Our moral sen- 
timents will be gratified with an unceasing supply of spiritual 
beauty. Every desire of the soul, when in heaven, will receive 
an instantaneous supply. Every mental power, and every bodily 
energy, will be successfully and happily employed. This com- 
bination of activity and enjoyment, without weariness or imper- 
fection, constitutes the unequalled superiority of the felicity of 
heavenly things. They are, therefore, not only proper objects 
of desire, but the only objects worthy of our intense affection. 
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III. These things belong to the Christian. 

To seek after heavenly things is the great object of the Chris- 
tian life, just as that of a merchant seeking goodly pearls is to 
explore those regions where they are supposed to lie. Being par- 
takers of the heavenly calling, Christians have received a solemn 
summons from God to come out from the world. And our Lord 
and Master expects us so to walk as to show forth his praise 
All other pursuits are subordinate—all other pleasures inferior. 
When we forget these important principles, we lose the sacred 
and dignified character of Christians. 

To set our “affections on things above” is to increase our spir- 
itual-mindedness; and to have this continually augmenting is to 
add, day by day, to our treasure in heaven. It is natural for men 
of the world to pursue the things of the world. To do soisa 
part of their character. But it is equally natural for a Christian 
to live for heaven, and in the pursuit of eternal good. ‘ Ye are 
not of the world,” says Christ, ‘‘ even as I am not of the world.” No! 
to all its attractions we have been “ crucified together with Him. 
We are dead, and our life is hid with Christ in God.” How can 
one professing to be a Christian, if the profession be real, live to 
the world, as if it were a final portion of good? Itis impossible. 
Earth can have no charms for him, compared with heaven. There 
God, his Father, dwells; there Christ, his elder brother, ever 
lives; there are the angels who rejoiced over his conversion, 
and who long for his arrival to join their company ; there are the 
“spirits of just men made perfect,’ some of whom were his own 
friends and fellow-pilgrims, and who have preceded him to glory. 
Where, then, can his heart be, but in heaven? Whither can his 
affections tend, but to that brighter world whose joys can never 
end, and whose glory is unutterable? ‘Those blessed inhabitants 
drink at the source of the river of the water of life; the Christian 
sips the stream, but he earnestly desires to share with them in 
their exalted privilege. ; 

IV. This is the only pursuit that can be permanently successful. 

Every thing in the present life is uncertain, but heavenly things 
are secured by the promise of “the God who cannot lie ;” who 
“hath sworn by himself, because He could swear by no greater, that 
we might have strong consolation.” They are also secured by the 
Divine power and faithfulness. The heirs of salvation have a 

ood hope, through grace, of “an inheritance incorruptible and un- 
defiled, and which fadeth not away.” And it is secured to them so 
firmly, that the heavens and earth shall pass away ere one tittle 
of God’s word can fail. 

With the world is an arm of flesh, but with us is an arm of 
Omnipotence. Therefore our hope is sure and steadfast. Are 

ou desirous of securing this felicity? Then heaven has directed 
your choice. A light from heaven has shone upon you. It will 


increase more and more, until you arrive in the regions of un- 


clouded day. To be engaged ina pursuit which will be crowned 
Vou. IV.—T 1 
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with success inspires a feeling of strong confidence, which ani- 
mates and sustains the mind amid every difficulty. There isa 
concurrence of the highest reason with the Scriptural precept, 
which exhorts us to set “ our affections on things above.” 

V. We shall very soon quit the present life. 

What is more uncertain than the present life? Its utmost ex- 
treme, if it be placed at the farthest limit of the space allotted to 
us in this probationary scene, removes to a very small distance 
the hour of our departure. A gray hair, though it may be unob- 
served, is a silent messenger to announce the approach of death. 
It reminds us that life is wasting away, and that our earthly house 
is decaying. 

Why, then, should we love a world we must so soon quit? If 
it were a final condition of our being, the case would be widely 
different. But it is foolish to cherish a strong desire for its 
pleasures, when the gratification will so soon be.over. If we fix 
our affections upon this world, we shall soon see the grave of our 
hopes and joys. How irrational, therefore, to cling to a world 
we must so soon leave! How vain to attach ourselves so firmly 
to a structure which will crumble into dust, and bury us beneath 
its ruins! “ The fashion of this world passeth away.” Our earthly 
tabernacle will soon be dissolved. We can transport no earthly 

ossession to the better country. Riches and honours must all be 
Jett behind. What propriety and force there are in the exhorta- 
tion, “ Set your affections on things above !” 

Good men, when they go away, carry their treasure with them. 
Then they can triumph in the article of death, and rejoice in the 
hope of the glory which is to follow. 

1. Where things above are, is the residence of Christ, the High 
Priest and Intercessor. How strong a motive does such a fact 
supply to place our affections there! Can we forget Him? Can 
we ever cease to love Him? Then the love we bear to Him, who 
first loved us, affords, by its influence, additional aid, and imparts 
additional propriety to our compliance with the precept contained 
in these words. . : 

2. In proportion as you set your affections on heavenly things, so 
will your piety increase. Your prayers will be more ardent and 
sincere; your desires after holiness more deep and strong; your 
spiritual-mindedness more glowing and operative ; your fitness 
for heaven more manifest day by day. Then “ set your affections 
on things above, and not on things on the earth.” 
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XLV. 


MEETNESS FOR HEAVEN.* 


Cotossians, i., 12: Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made 
us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light. 


[Preached at Leicester, on the morning and afternoon of a Lord’s Day, January, 1811.) 


Tuts subject, my brethren, is of vast importance, and in making 
some general preparatory observations, immediately arising from the 
words now read, I shall remark, first, The apostle ascribes the work 
of preparing men for heaven to the Father; and, secondly, That it is 
evidently implied in the text, that none will be admitted to heaven 
without they are prepared for it. This preparation is the great end 
of the gospel administration. Its precepts and doctrines are all sub- 
servient to this purpose, namely, “To the perfecting of the saints,” 
“for the edifying of the body of Christ.” The immediate author is 
the Holy Spirit; hence true Christians are said to be the fruits of the 
Spirit, and “filled with the fruits of righteousness.” Again, a spirit 
of thankfulness for being made meet for heaven is the constant ex- 
perience of sincere Christians. They are represented as “ giving 
thanks to the Father, who hath made us meet to be partakers of the 
inheritance of the saints in light.” This is the habitual temper of all 
true Christians. In order to understand. what that preparation is 
which is here spoken of, it will be proper for us briefly to consider, 

lst. The views which are given us of the heavenly state in the 
Scriptures. 

2dly. What those views and principles are. 

3dly. The ground this lays for habitual gratitude to God. 

First. The view here given us of heaven is that of an inherit- 
ance. Secondly. It is an inheritance of the saints. ‘Thirdly. It is 
in light. 

First. It is an inheritance, or an allotted portion. This is an allu- 
sion to the possession of the land of Canaan. There was something 
very particular in the assignment of that land to the children of Israél. 
It was an inheritance, in distinction from an original possession, and 
it was to be their abode to succeeding generations; it, therefore, never 
can be forfeited or alienated ; for itis their inheritance. ‘Though they 
are not, at present, in possession of it, it is still in abeyance for them, 
and they will certainly enter upon it; for God will never rest until the 
descendants of his friend, Abraham, again possess it. Moses declares 
that it was originally assigned to them by God at a very early period. 
In the 32d chapter of Deuteronomy, and 7th, 8th, and 9th verses, he 
says, “ Remember the days of old, consider the years of many gener- 


* From the notes of John Greene, Esq. 
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ations ; ask thy father, and he will show thee; thy elders, and they 
will tell thee ; when the Most High divided to the nations their inher- 
itance, when He separated the sons of Adam, He set the bounds of 
the people according to the number of the children of Israel ; for the 
Lord’s portion is his people, Jacob is the lot of his mheritance.” This 
account alludes to the general dispersion of mankind, at the building 
of Babel, when some part of the descendants of Noah went to the 
east, and some to the west; then it was that the Holy Land was thus 
marked out, and reserved as “ the portion of his people.” And what 
was the reason of this assignment? It was intended to be a standing 
type of the heavenly inheritance. In this view, the term inheritance con- 
veys two ideas. First, an inalienable and indubitable right: the title 
to it never can be forfeited; “for in Jesus Christ all the promises are 
yea, and amen.” ‘The heirs of this heavenly inheritance “are kept 
by Jesus Christ” in a perpetual state of rectitude and holy expectation, 
and Jesus Christ will one day say unto them, “ Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom (as your portion in heaven) prepared 
for you before the foundation of the world.” 

Secondly. This view of the heavenly inheritance denotes a firm 
and unalterable possession. ‘They who enter into it will never more 
go out; they can never be dispossessed. They will never be assail- 
ed by superior force. “ ‘They will die no more; they will hunger 
and thirst no more ; they will sin no more ;” but will be equal to, and 
as, the angels of God. There is nothing here, my brethren, that de- 
serves the name of possession. How little hold can we take of the 
possessions of this world, as they are called! A thousand circum- 
stances rise up to deprive us of them. Riches “ take to themselves 
wings and fly away ;” “or what is our life? It is even a vapour ;” 
and what can a vapour grasp? Our life is like a journey: we halt at 
different stages of it; we then rest from our labour, and another fol- 
lows and supplies our place. we 

The second idea suggested is, that it is an inheritance of the sainis, 
viz., that it is not indiscriminately bestowed. It is ‘not for all classes 
and characters ; but as the land of Canaan was for one race of people, 
80 it was typical of the selection that would be made by God for the 
heavenly Canaan. 

It has often been observed that “ heaven is a prepared place for a 
prepared people.” The heirs of this inheritance are styled, in Scrip- 
ture, “saints,” or holy persons ; as the apostle describes them, « To 
them that are sanctified by Christ Jesus, and called to be saints.” 
They are separated from the world, from profane to pious purposes ; 
they pass from things visible to things invisible. They are said to be 
kept in God the Father, and called to be saints, the saints of Christ 
Jesus. This honour have all the saints, however stigmatized by men 
of the world. 

Our calling is of Christ: then we are to be forming ourselves upon 
the pattern He has left us. It is a holy calling, a receiving of his tes- 
mony as true, a surrendering of ourselves to Him, to be saved and 
made happy in his own way. This, you see, suggests the necessity 
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of preparation for heaven; for it is not to be possessed by the unholy, 
or profane, or by dogs. There are such characters who are styled, 
in the Scriptures, dogs, viz., all impure and unholy persons. Such 
as are unawed by the authority of God, that are living after the flesh; 
these are called dogs. 

Thirdly. It is an inheritance of the saints in light. Light is a per- 
petual property, and consists of these three parts: First, knowledge, 
or, rather, vision. Secondly, purity, Thirdly, glory. 

First. Knowledge, or vision; not that sort of knowledge which is 
attained here by great labour and uncertainty, for it will then be intu- 
itive, like what visible objects are now to us, striking on the senses 
at once, which is very different from what we obtain from proposi- 
tions, or from inference, or analogy. 

The Apostle Paul says, ‘‘ For then shall [ see as I am seen, and know 
even as | am known.” Also the Apostle John, “ Then we shall be 
hike Him, fer we shall see Him as He is.” The saints shall see his 
face—the face of the Great Eternal: the Psalmist says, “ Then shall 
I be satisfied when | awake in thy likeness ;” they shall serve him 
day and night in his temple, and never more go out. Moses was per- 
mitted to see God, while his glory passed by him and he was covered 
with his hand ; but only his back parts, for none can behold his face 
and live. iIsaiah, when he beheld God in the temple in vision, ex- 
claimed, “ Wo is me, for I am undone, because mine eyes have seen 
the King, the Lord of Hosts.” Good men, then, shall see God, and 
heaven is to be the place and mount of vision. Here we have but a 
little light let in upon our ideas. It is only the refuse of light; but 
those are regions of clear view—nothing to intercept the vision. 
Heaven, my brethren, is that state, that pure region of light—* the 
city of the great King,” the gates of which stand open by day, for 
there is no night there. 

How limited, my brethren, are all our faculties and prospects, and 
how circumscribed, here? We hear and read of the true sayings of 
God; but how little do we know of him? How many questions oc- 
cur that we cannot selve? How narrow are the limits and confines 
of light and knowledge in various respects—as to the mode of exist- 
ence and perfections of the Divine nature—the mysteries of the death 
of Christ, dying for the ungodly, and the great purposes and destinies 
of the whole human race; but in his light we shall see light, for there 
it is a region of light. 

Secondly. It being represented to us as an “ inheritance of the 
saints in light,” denotes purity. The Apostle John declares, “If any 
of us say we have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we lie, 
and do not the truth.” Light being the most clear and defecated sub- 
stance er property we know or have, is a proper emblem of purity. In 
heaven there will be nothing but purity. There will be no disorder- 
ly passions ; there will be no conflicts between the better and worst 
parts of our nature—the best of men having now to make this confes- 
sion, “that the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh,” ‘so that they cannot do the things that they would.” 
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There there will be nothing but light and beauty, and order and recti- 
tude, as well as knowledge; and this will produce a sort of ecstatic 
heat of enjoyment, as will change us into their resemblance, for “ we 
shall see as we are seen, and know even as we are known.” 

All the dispensations of the gospel will then be perfected in the 
purity and bliss of the saints. The redeemed were seen in vision by 
the Apostle John, in the Revelations, as standing “ faultless before 
the throne of God and the Lamb, in white robes, and with palms in 
their hands, singing glory to God and the Lamb.” 

Thirdly. The heavenly inheritance will be a state of unspeakable 
majesty and glory. ‘This idea we cannot separate from light. Here 
there are only some faint beams, some feeble rays from the Divine na- 
ture ; but in the glory of the New Jerusalem “the light of the sun 
will not be needed,” for “the Lord God and the Lamb,” we are in- 
formed, “are the light of it.” When the Apostle Paul was going to 
Damascus to persecute the disciples and bring them bound to Jerusa- 
lem, there suddenly burst upon him an effulgence that gives us some 
idea of the heavenly light and glory. Jesus Christ appeared to him 
in the way with such majesty and glory, with a light from heaven so 
powerful and dazzling, that it struck him blind to the ground. But, 
great as this light was, it was very inferior to the glory of heaven, 
“for the Lord God is the light thereof ;” and we, my brethren, who 
are the faithful followers of Christ, shall walk in this light, and shall 
worship in its glory and beauty. 

Conceive what this world would be without light ; but there we 
shall be in an element of perpetual light and glory, flowing forth from 
the presence of God and the Lamb forever and ever. 

Now let me ask, my brethren, is every person here made meet and 
fit for heaven? meet for this inheritance of the saints in light?) Are 
all of you fitted to find your happiness “ in serving God day and night 
in his temple?” Remember, if you have no taste for religion here, 
no delight in praising Him in his earthly courts, how will you be 
able “to sing the songs of Zion in heaven?” If you have no earnest 
desires after God here, how can you be happy there when in his im- 
mediate presence? On the whole, what reason is there, my breth- 
ren, to give thanks to God, if any of us are made meet to be partakers 
of this inheritance of “ the saints of light?” The poorest person in 
this assembly, however mean in his outward appearance and condi- 
tion in life--that man who has this evidence of meetness bears in his 
heart the marks of a celestial nobility, and will be made up at last 
“ among his jewels.” “ For they shall be mine, saith the Lord of 
hosts, in the day that I make up my jewels, and I will spare them as 
a man spareth his own son that serveth him.” And who are they 
that will be thus honoured and distinguished t They are such as re- 
ceive his gospel, that do his will, who are keeping his sayings, and 
that “are called to be saints.” For “now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that when 


Christ, who is our life, shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is.” 
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Having considered some of the views that are given to us of the 
heavenly state as an inheritance of the saints, we shall, in the second 
place, contemplate more particularly the preparation that is necessary 
to an entrance into that state, or the dispositions and characters of 
those that will enter therein. 

What is there, my brethren, so important to any of us as to have 
just views of a future world, and to possess those dispositions which 
will afford to us a well-founded hope of our title to partake of its 
blessedness ? We have already given you some of the most impor- 
tant ideas connected with this passage. We have considered heaven 
as an inheritance, and as an inheritance of the saints in light ; that we 
are to be made meet for it, principally and indispensably, by a work 
of God in our souls, and that our employment, consequently, should 
be in “ giving thanks to the Father” for vouchsafing to us so impor- 
tant a gift. We shall proceed briefly to inquire in what particulars 
this preparation consists. It is a work of sanctification. It is a re- 
newing of our natures after the image of Him who hath created us. 
This sanctification of the heart is by the Spirit of God, and none can 
enter into heaven but such as are of this character. 

The Holy Spirit of God is promised as the great sanctifier of the 
people of God ; but as the means employed are various, we can but 
slightly touch upon them. In the 20th verse of this chapter the 
apostle speaks of reconciliation, and of Jesus Christ as reconciling 
all things to himself; and again, in the 2Ist verse, says, “ And you 
that were some time alienated, and enemies in your mind by wicked 
works, yet now hath he reconciled in the body of his flesh, through 
death, to present ycu holy and unblamable in his sight.” The first 
thing here stated is, that men are reconciled to God—that they are 
brought into a state of favour with God, through Christ: viz., by his 
assumption of humanity, by his being offered on the cross. “He 
hath reconciled all things to himself, whether they be things in earth 
or things in heaven, as a sacrifice for sin.” Each of these expres- 
sions is remarkably emphatic ; they rise one above another in maj- 
esty and significancy.. To be more particular. rst, the most rad- 
ical part of this preparation is a cordial reception of Divine truth. 
Real Curistians are said to be of the truth. ‘“ Every one that heareth’ 
my voice,” the Saviour saith, “is of the truth; sanctify them by thy 
truth, thy word is truth.” ‘The foundation of this is declared, also, by 
our Lord when he says, “ For these have received my word, and they 
have known that thou hast sent me,” “therefore the Father loveth 
you, because ye have believed that I came forth from the Father.” 
It is not, then, every manner of believing the truth that prepares men 
for eternal life, but a receiving of it in the dove of it. It is a reception 
of the Divine truth contained in the Scriptures, on account of that im- 
press of God which is upon it—on account of the beauty and glory of 
the Divine perfections displayed in it. This makes it effectual, 
““ working mightily in all them that believe.” It is received by true 
Christians into the heart, and they are “ changed into the same image , 


from glory to glory.” 


& 
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In that passage in St. John’s gospel where it is said that some 
things are written, and some not, it is added, “ But these are written 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing, ye might have life through his name.” How re- 
markable is that expression of the apostle, and it is’ written for our 
consolation, “ Wherefore I give you to understand, that no man can 
say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost!” What, then, my 
brethren, can be inferred from these passages, but that there is a sort 
of preparation necessarily produced by the Spirit of God ; for how can 
faith save you unless it includes in it true holiness? Jf a man thus 
receives the gospel, on account of that impress of God which is upon 
it—on account of the beauty and glory of the Divine perfections dis- 
played in it, there is a living principle in the heart of that person, as 
a preparation for eternal life. Whoever has seen the glory of God in 
the cross of Christ—whoever has admired the harmony of the Divine 
attributes meeting in Him, “ whom God hath set forth to declare his 
righteousness in the forgiveness of sins,” and has surrendered him- 
self cordially into his hands, and devoted himself to his service, that 
person is made meet, in some happy measure, for the inheritance of 
the saints in light. 

Secondly, A very essential part of this preparation consists im sin 
cerity and purity ; since nothing that maketh abomination, or loveth a 
lie, will enter there. He that can in truth say, with David, “ Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, and renew within me a right spirit,” hath 
the beginnings of eternal life. He that laments the disorders of his 
heart and inward thoughts, and wishes and strives to be delivered from 
them, hath the sparks of Divine love, and the tokens of Divine grace ; 
for there can be no such thing as preparation for heaven, with an 
allowed indulgence of sin. It is in being “ perfect in holiness,” un- 
blamable in holiness, that this meetness consists ; for the prepara- 
tion must be of the same sort with the final condition; the change 
must be of the same nature as that in which the character is per- 
fected. 

Thirdly, That a spirit of universal and cordial obedience to the 
will of God is another part of this preparation. ‘Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done.” ‘The will of God is perfectly done in heaven, and 
the extent of our Saviour’s prayer is, “thy will be done on earth as it 
is done in heaven.” In heaven there is no disobedience. In heaven 
they serve God day and night, and his angels are perpetually employed 
in executing his will. In order to be prepared for heaven, a principle 
of obedience must be formed in our minds—an implicit disposition to 
submit to his disposing and prescribing will; to say, Lord, “here am 
I, what wilt thou have me to do?” “Blessed are they that do his 
commandments, that they may have aright to eat of the tree of life, 
to enter through the gates into the city.” He that alloweth himself 
in the least violation of his commandments, is guilty of violating the 
whole, by disparaging his authority as lawgiver, upon which all rests, 
and from which all emanates ; for in heaven no one will be setting 
up his own will against that of God. This spirit of obedience to the 
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will of God is the spirit of every true Christian. He habitually “ ex- 
ercises a conscience void of offence towards God, and towards man.” 
He can appeal to God with David, and say, “ Thou, Lord, knowest 
that I am not wicked.” Let no man deceive you; “he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous, even as he is righteous ;” ‘and by this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, that ye love me and 
keep my commandments.” It is true, that the best of Christians will 
lament their infirmities and deficiencies ; but it will be their daily 
prayer, “ Cleanse thou me from secret faults, and keep back thy ser- 
vant from presumptuous sins ;” for if the servants of Christ allow 
themselves to live in sin, they live in the essential violation of all re- 
ligion. 

Fourthly. Genuine humility is another part of this preparation for 
heaven. Our Saviour insists upon this grace. When his disciples 
were contending for pre-eminence, he took a little child and set it 
among them, and said, “ He that will be greatest among you, let him 
become as this little child.” Now, why does our Saviour teach them 
this, but that they may know that his kingdom here is of the same na- 
ture as in heaven; that it requires the spirit of child-like simplicity 
and humility? This grace contains in it all the rudiments of the heav- 
enly state. Without this disposition we cannot be the subjects of his 
kingdom on earth, much less of the celestial state; and except this 
be deeply rooted in your minds here, you cannot be in a prepared con- 
dition for the kingdom of heaven. When we see how persons are 
ready to be elevated with the little distinctions of the present state, 
we are apt to imagine they must possess some of the same feelings 
of pride when they are in heaven, seated upon thrones; but, on the 
contrary, there this principle of humility will be deeper and more man- 
ifest ; for there we shall have a profound consciousness that we are 
nothing, and have nothing of our own; that, as sinners, we have de- 
served nothing, but have been exalted only by the free grace of God. 
The majesty of God will then fill all our hearts. We shall feel that 
all our sufficiency is of God. There the blessed, by being made in- 
struments of good to their fellow-creatures, will feel that they are 
mere streams from the ocean of all good. ‘They will lose themselves 
by giving and ascribing all to the praise of Him, by whose grace they 
are made kings and priests unto God. It is, my brethren, the sever- 
ing of ourselves from God that occasions pride. It is a forgetfulness 
of God. It is a disposition to sacrifice to ourselves ; to forget the 
giver in the gift. But in heaven, every one will perceive that it is 
God who has exalted him; that his glory and greatness are only bor- 
rowed rays; that all is but dust and ashes, when compared to the 
greatness and authority of God, the giver. Therefore the lower we 
lie in the dust before God now, the nearer we are to being lifted up; 
and He will never raise us up until we feel ourselves “ humbled un- 
der the mighty hand of God.” “hus saith the Lord, Let no man 
glory but in this, that he understandeth and knoweth me, that I am 
the Lord.” A sense of this is the principle that keeps and preserves 
all his servants from pride and haughtiness. 


Voi. IV.—U u 
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Fifthly. Love is another part of this preparation. Genuine and ar- 
dent love, in the first place, to God, and, in the next, to his creatures, 
especially towards his Church, is another evidence of meetness for 
heaven. Love will there be the very element of our life ; for God is 
love. This holy disposition consists in complacency in the excel- 
lence of the object, and in mingling ourselves in the happiness of all 
around us: “ And the Lord make you to increase and abound in love 
one towards another, and towards all men, even as we do towards 
you,” is the apostle’s prayer for the Thessalonians. “ And by this we 
know that we have passed from death unto life,” says the Apostle 
John, “ because we love the brethren.” He that liveth to himself is 
dead while he liveth. How much more, my brethren, do we need of 
this temper of genuine love ? 

Lastly. In having the first-fruits of that blessed state is another ev- 
idence. ‘These are styled, in Scripture, the earnest of the inherit- 
ance. The apostle, in the Corinthians, says, “ Now He that hath 
wrought us for this selfsame thing is God, who also hath given unto 
us the earnest of the Spirit.” Again, they are called “fruits of the 
Spirit ;” they became almost deified by having the Spirit. By having 
eaten of the grapes of Eshcol, like the ancient Israelites, they have a 
taste of the promised land, and are filled with earnest desires to pos- 
sess it. It is thus that God has been pleased to grant some foretastes 
of the glory to be hereafter revealed in us. He takes the Christian 
apart upon the mount, and gives him a prospect of the heavenly Ca- 
naan, and at such happy seasons He produces in him a foretaste of 
the same sort of happiness that will be enjoyed in heaven. In con- 
sequence of this, my brethren, we have ardent desires after heaven. 
Having tasted of the joys to come, trials and afflictions are less terri- 
ble, and the sepulchre becomes divested of its gloom. By increasing 
our deadness to the things of time and sense, we long to be dissolved, 
and to be with Christ. ‘Time will no longer be prized by us, because 
eternity will more than compensate its loss. 

We are called, for the most part, “to live by faith ;” and in conse- 
quence of this, there rise in our hearts earnest desires after God. 
There is a willingness to go into the unseen state; and He, my 
brethren, “ who hath wrought us for this selfsame thing is God, who 
also hath given unto us the earnest of the Spirit.” t 

Now, in conclusion, it becomes us to see if we possess this prepar- 
ation in any degree ; for this is the end of all our ministry—the end 
of all the revelations of God, to prepare a people for himself. This 
was the earnest desire of good men in every age. Abraham soucht 
a better country, even a heavenly ; Moses forsook the pleasures of 
Egypt for the recompense of reward; and if you have none of this 
spirit, the gospel is heard in vain; there is eternal life, but we have 
no part or lot in the matter. How necessary, my brethren, is it to 
begin to seek this, as those who are about to migrate to another 
country ? 

_ We are about to exchange worlds; the ocean of eternity is nearly 
in view. You have seen, or many of us have seen, pergons embark 
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and leave the shores of mortality. You have heard the tolling bell - 
the change is passed—the decree is gone forth—* He that is filthy, 
let him be filthy still; he that is holy, let him be holy still.” Aud 
have the Scriptures taken so much pains to tell us of the inheritance 
of the saints in light, and made such mighty preparations that we 
should possess it, and you remain stupid and insensible, like those in 
the time of Noah, till the flood came and swallowed them up? How 
foolish and infatuated thus to judge yourselves unworthy of eternal 
life! Ask yourselves, are you ready? For you know not what day 
or hour the Son of Man cometh. I hope some of us are prepared for 
heaven ; see that you are advancing; trim your lamps, quicken your 
pace ; remember, a few more pains, afflictions, and trials, and “ He 
that shall come will come, and will not tarry.” Long for a diviner 
ardour ; remember that absent from the body is to be present with the 
Lord. Cherish these views, and seek for wider prospects ; think less 
of this world, lament its losses less bitterly ; “set your affections on 
things above, and not on things on the earth.” Pray that God would 
direct you, and enable you to hold out to the end. O that each of us 
Were more intent upon this preparation! He hath promised us all 
that a God can bestow, and all that a creature can wish. Let us for- 
get the things that are behind, and reach to those that are before, for 
the prize is eternal life, a crown of glory. This was the conduct of 
the apostles, and are you wiser than they? They said, “ Lord, to 
whom should we go but unto thee?” It was this that enabled them 
to meet death with calmness and composure, even in the most terrific 
forms; and it was this appeal which sustained their confidence, and 
animated their hopes: “ Lord, to whom should we go but unto thee, 
for thou hast the words of eternal life?” God grant that this may be 
the case with us all. 


XLVI. 
‘END OF THE UPRIGHT MAN.* 


Psatm xxxvii., 37: Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; 
for the end of that man is peace. 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, February 3, 1828.] 


Tue prosperity and exaltation of the wicked, and the affliction 
and depression of the righteous, have been a mystery and stum- 
bling-block in all ages. Hence we find the Prophet Jeremiah 
complaining, “He hath hedged me about ; he hath made my chain 
heavy :” “He hath made my paths crooked :” “I was a derision 
to all my people, and their song all the day.” And David, also, 
in his days, we find referring to these intricacies 1n the conduct 
of Divine Providence. The psalm from whence this text is taken 
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sets out with the expression of these feelings, and with an ex- 
hortation: “Fret not thyself because of evildoers, neither be 
thou envious against the workers of iniquity ; for they shall soon 
be cut down like the grass, and wither as the green herb.” 
“ Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed ;’ and verse 10 follows, with the sol- 
emn conclusion of the matter: “For yet a little while, and the 
wicked shall not be; yea, thou shalt diligently consider his place, 
and it shall not be.” The Psalmist, in the words of our text, pro- 
ceeds to furnish an antidote to those feelings and wrong judg- 
ments, in which we are apt to indulge when looking upon these 
mysterious dispensations, by referring to the final state and con- 
dition of the good man. ‘Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright ; for the end of that man is peace.” We find God has 
been pleased to put this mark and seal upon him, notwithstand- 
ing outward appearances and difficulties, to signify that such are 
the special objects of his care. 

1st. Here are two things to be noticed: it is the perfect man 
and the upright that God approves. 

Qdly. The reason assigned for inviting our attention to these 
characters: ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; for 
the end of that man is peace.” 

3dly. Why we are to mark, or for what purpose, and with what 
views are we thus to mark and behold. 

First. Perfect and upright are terms used in Scripture to de- 
note persons of acknowledged piety. ‘They are those who are 
sanctified by the Divine word, and renewed by the Divine Spirit. 
This, however, must be understood with some limitation ; not 
that they attain to a sinless perfection in this life; for they are 
sensible of their deficiencies, and their hearts will be ready to 
acknowledge and mourn over them. ‘Thus Noah is said to be a 
perfect man: “ For thee have I seen righteous before me in this 
generation.” The same was said with respect to Job: “Hast 
thou considered my servant Job, that there is none like him in the 
earth—a perfect and an upright man—one that feareth God and 
escheweth evil.” And in the 119th Psalm, “Blessed are the un- 
defiled in the way, who walk in the law of the Lord ;” which 
may be rendered perfect and upright. You yourselves my 
brethren, have known such characters. Though in many ‘bere 
may appear deficiencies in their temper and conduct, in the aber- 
rations of life, yet there must be a prevailing principle of integ- 
rity and uprightness. Its true, there are some professors who 
have lived the same sort of life as Ephraim, of whom it is said 
in the 7th chapter of Hosea, 8th and 9th verses, “ Ephraim he 
hath mixed himself among the people; Ephraim is a cc eataee 
turned 5 strangers have devoured his strength, and he knoweth 
it not.” There are others that are worldly, sensual, and selfish, 
who give occasion to those who are without religion to stumble 
and blaspheme ; and unless, my brethren, we make it our aim 
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sincerely to do the will of God and walk in his ways, the world 
may justly call in question the reality of our religion. The spirit 
of our holy religion is an active spirit, which wars against all the 
enemies of God, and is never satisfied till it attains the Divine 
image. ‘The true subjects of it are restless and dissatisfied with 
themselves, until they are holy even as God is holy: “Then 
shall I be satisfied, when I awake in thy likeness.” 

Secondly. The reason assigned for inviting our attention to 
these characters: ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right ; for the end of that man is peace.” It will be of little con- 
sequence, however severely we may suffer through life, if we do 
but end well. And however prosperous we may have been, and 
however we may have enjoyed all the pleasures and gayeties of 
life, having had every appetite indulged, what will it avail us if 
the end be not peace? The scenes of the present life are about 
to close, and will vanish like thin air. The world will be con- 
verted into an element of despair to all its votaries. On the 
other hand, if nothing else can be affirmed but that our end is 
peace, it will afford a delightful satisfaction, after all the priva- 
tions and afflictions we may have endured. It is true that many 
good men have been harassed with distressing temptations and. 
fears in a dying hour; for sin and holiness, my brethren, will ap- 
pear in a very different light then to what they did in the agita- 
ting scenes of life. Many allowances, however, must be made for 
the constitution and temperament of such persons; the disease, 
also, may have been such, that nothing but a supernatural power 
could have prevented the mind from being clouded and agitated ; 
yet Jesus Christ has made peace the standing bequest to his 
Church. ‘My peace,” He says, “I leave with you; my peace I 
give unto you: not as the world giveth give I unto you.” He 
will give peace in affliction, preserving the subjects of it from de- 
spondency ; and peace in prosperity, to keep them humble. We 
find, also, that in those seasons of deep suffering the graces of 
his people are invigorated and replenished. As eternity’ ap- 
proaches, the Christian is brought nearer to the proper element 
of his existence; then it is that these graces are no longer con- 
templated in the abstract, but are felt ; and, as heaven opens upon 
his view, the remembrance of the sorrows of his life will pass 
away, and his devout mind will be fixed in holy contemplation 
upon it. The soul is no longer divided between the things that 
are seen and those that are unseen; for the Christian is then left 
alone with his God and his Redeemer ; he then looks on the world, 
not as a prospect, but in the retrospect—as an interest that he 
has survived. The faculties of the mind are then entirely spirit- 
ual, and they come into close contact with the things of eternity 5 
he looks not at “the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen.” : . 

‘Besides, the Divine Being is faithful who hath promised, and 
will not suffer his people “to be tempted above measure ; and 
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cordials for this period. Nothing, at these seasons, can support 
the soul but the hope of the Divine glory ; and He then, in his 
mercy, pours in new and Divine emanations of himself. He 
then especially gives the seal of his Spirit, that his servants may 
have such an intercourse with heaven as shall put them apart from 
the world, and place them in company “ with the spirits of just 
men made perfect.” They are already, in the words of infallible 
truth, “come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of 
angels ;” so that it may justly be said of persons of sincere and 
exalted piety and eminent consistency (and we have seen and 
known many such), that their end was peace. Observe, it is not 
said that the end is to be joy or transport, but peace ; for joy is 
not promised to any, but that their end shall be peace. A calm 
sense of the Divine favour, a peace in believing, which passeth 
all understanding. Peace is the bread of God’s children; it is 
the fruit of his pardoning love—the effect of justification ; it is 
that which the Christian lives upon; it is the bread of life, and 
therefore God will not deny it to him in a dying hour. 

Thirdly. Why we are to mark the perfect man, or for what 
purpose. There is no spectacle, my brethren, in the world so 
lovely, so illustrious, as the life and death of a saint. Jesus Christ 
has his Church in the world, which is composed of saints who 
believe in Him, and love and obey Him. His precepts they fol- 
low, because they love him. Take but this Church out of the 
world, and what would remain? None that love God, none that 
fear Him, none that have a Scriptural hope in his mercy, would 
be found in it. But the spiritual life of a saint must have its 
commencement. It is not natural to him; it is a supernatural 
life. ‘“ ‘The natural man knoweth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, because they are spiritually discerned.” This knowledge 
must be wrought in him by the Spirit of God. He sends his Spirit 
from on high to effect this great purpose, and as the gracious 
agent comes from heaven, so is the conversion of the sinner an 
object of interest to the celestial world. Hence we are informed 
that “there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” 
And what is repentance? It is the commencement of a holy 
course, It is a turning-point in the grand concerns of religion, 
issuing in a lively faith in Jesus Christ our Lord, if it be a true 
and genuine repentance. Those who have experienced this 
Divine change are his servants, are his subjects, whom He will 
own and bless—to whom He will manifest himself, and bring to 
them the presence of his Son and the ministry of his holy angels ; 
for he has loved them with an everlasting love, and with loving- 
kindness will he draw them to himself. Their affections are pu- 
rified by a sight of the immaculate purity and excellence of the 
object of their faith. There is produced in them a beauty, a sym- 
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metry, a harmony, and consistency ; and they are arrayed in the 
beauty of holiness, and filled with the fruits of righteousness. 

Again, besides this, it is our duty to mark the perfect man, and 
to behold the upright, in order to establish our own minds in the 
conviction of the truth and the reality of the religion we profess. 
There are some who doubt of religion, as being a supernatural 
principle, and consider it as merely fanaticism or enthusiasm. 
The only way to convince these persons, who will not believe 
the Scriptures, or any other evidence, “though one rose from 
the dead,” is to refer them to matter of fact, of plain and certain 
testimony—to point them to a fixed and permanent principle in 
the heart. It is to refer them to such as we have known and 
have marked—men who have found their secret devotions to be 
like the still waters of consolation—and who, when they have re- 
turned from these sacred exercises, have had their faces shining, 
like that of Moses when he had seen the face of God. We have 
seen them exulting in the decays of nature, saying, ‘“O Death, 
where is thy sting? O Grave, where is thy victory? The 
sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law; but 
thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” They have appeared like the victor who is about 
to be crowned with a wreath of glory. ‘ Mark,” then, “ the per- 
fect man, and behold the upright; for the end of that man is 
peace.” In youth, it may be, the servant of God became puri- 
fied from the corruptions that are in the world through lust, and, 
as he advanced in life, delighted himself with the Saviour, till he 
became wholly adorned, elevated, and prepared for the glory that 
shall be revealed. , wa 

Again, this subject may be improved with a view to the imita- 
tion of the “perfect man.” ‘The disciple of Jesus Christ has 
passed from death unto life, and his sins are pardoned by the 
blood and righteousness of his Saviour. Unite yourselves, then, 
my brethren, to such as we have here described. “ Cast in your 
lot among them.” Haste as for your lives; now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation. ‘“ Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright; for the end of that man is peace.” Persons 
of this character began their course in a sense of ther ruin and 
danger, and humbled themselves in the dust before God, and He 
lifted them up. They were purified and purged that they might 
bring forth much fruit, and their end was peace. God grant that 
our end may be peace! 
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XLVI. 
THE HEAVENLY ASSEMBLY.* 


MatTTHeEw, vill., 11; Many shall come from the east and the west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

[Preached before the Bedford Union, May, 1817.] 

Tue occasion which drew these words from the lips ef our Saviour 
was the conduct of that centurion who came and requested Him to 
heal his paralytic servant. There is not in the gospel narrative, nor 
can there be-in any other, a finer, a more affecting instance of genu- 
ine humility and vigorous faith, those two most essential graces of the 
Christian character, than the instance presented in this centurion. 
“Lord,” said he, “I am not worthy”’—they had said he was worthy 
to obtain his request—“I am not worthy that Thou shouldst come 
under my roof; but speak the word only, and my servant shall be 
healed.” ‘This is an exquisite instance of spiritual beauty in charac- 
ter and conduct. ‘This man, so deep in his humility, so strong in his 
faith—like the Syrophenician woman, distinguished by her kindred 
excellence—was a Gentile ; he was a pagan soldier! Accordingly, 
“when Jesus heard, He marvelled:” his human nature, susceptible 
of astonishment and admiration, exercised it on this, as on a fit occa- 
sion. He, who marvelled not at worldly wonders, marvelled here. 
His tender and comprehensive spirit, acquainted with the deep apos- 
tacy of our nature from God, started in a pleased surprise, as at the 
discovery of a rose in a desert, at this supernatural union of abase- 
ment and elevation—unaffected consciousness of his own guilt, and 
unhesitating confidence in the Saviour’s omnipotence—this truly 
Abrahamic piety, exhibited in a Roman centurion, a man placed in 
circumstances the least favourable to religion. Wonder, with us, is 
the effect of ignorance; with Jesus it was the effect of profound ac- 
quaintance with our nature. He, who knew when to wonder, won- 
dered here, and exclaimed to those around, “ Verily, I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel!” and then, in his own incomparable 
manner of raising an important lesson on some passing occurrence 
He adverted to that “ great multitude,” collected out of all nations, 
that shall meet at last before the throne and before the Lamb. 
“Many shall come from the east and the west, and shall sit Bown 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” 
This declaration, while in its primary and literal design it anticipates 
the vocation of the Gentiles as fellow-heirs, with Israel, of spiritual 
and celestial blessings, refers us, in its full and final accomplishment, 
to the grand eternal assembly of the redeemed : it points the eye of 
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faith and hope to a prospect, before which all others fade into little- 
ness and darkness.* 

An angel, in the Apocalypse, carried away John, in the Spirit, to a 
great mountain, another and a higher Pisgah, “and showed him that 
great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God :” 
even so let us, my brethren, abstracted in an humbler vision of the 
Spirit, “turn aside, and see this great sight ;” let us catch, if we can, 
a dim and distant glimpse of the glory, so well expressed as “the 
glory that shall be revealed.” Amid the evanescent cares and trifles 
of this preparatory state, let us gaze for a moment on that heavenly 
scene, so powerfully adapted to stimulate our dulness, console our 
sadness, and exalt our affections above earthly things. Viewed in 
this comprehensive light, the text appears to include or suggest the 
following ideas : 

I. First, that of an assembly, composed of a vast multitude and va- 
rious descriptions of persons. ‘ Many shall come from the east and 
the west.” What a multitude must that be, which embraces all the 
pious of all ages, past, present, or yet future, from the beginning to 
the end of time! “a multitude,” indeed, “ which none can number ;” 
innumerable as the leaves of autumn, which annually moulder into 
earth ; types of the buried bodies of the saints ; innumerable asthe 
leaves of spring, which annually reappear in vernal beauty ; types of 
those bodies, as destined to reappear in the beauty of the resurrection. 
And not more innumerable than diversified in the circumstances of 
their mortal history. Persons who passed the time of their pilgrim- 
age under different economies: every dispensation—-Patriarchal, Mo- 
saic, Christian, will meet and mingle there. And there is reason to 
hope that not those only who walked with God in the shadowy moon- 
light of Judaism, and those who followed Christ in the bright sun- 
shine of the gospel; but those also who “ felt after their Maker, if 
happily they might find Him,” in the glimmering gloom of natural rea- 
son, may swell that immense host of the redeemed : men of Nine- 
veh ; a Queen of Sheba ; Gentiles who, not knowing the law, showed 
its work written in their hearts. | 

Natives of every land shall there be found; man from every part of 
man’s terrestrial abode ; countrymen of every name and tribe ; from the 
East, where man and revelation first appeared, to the West, which was 
discovered and evangelized so late in the day of time ; from the burn- 
ing Africa to the freezing Greenland ; from the centre of Asia to the 
remotest isles of ocean. Not one of all the myriads dispersed, like par- 
ticles of salt, over so many spots of earth—not one, in whose bosom 
glowed a spark of genuine love to God and man—not one shall be 
missing there. 

There, again, shall be found subjects of every government which 
man has devised—from society in its primitive patriarchal simplicity, 
to society in its most artificial and splendid combination—from a state 
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of oppressive despotism to one of enlightened and rejoicing freedom. 
Those who here below lived under the most differing forms of social 
order may sit down together, at last, “in the kingdom of heaven 2 for 
piety has existed in every age and land, independent of the diversity 
of political systems: “ My kingdom,” said Christ, “ is not of this 
world :” Christianity carries with itself the power of coalescing with 
every species of civil constitution ; its genius is not national: The 
kingdoms of this world shall become the one kingdom. of our Lord. 
Individuals, yet farther, of the most differing ranks and classes in 
society, shall be there collected in the most perfect harmony and 
union ; princes and beggars, lords and servants; those who basked 
in the sunshine of fortune, and those who grovelled in the gloom of 
poverty : individuals of every occupation and profession, which the 
circumstances of the present life have rendered necessary ; persons 
of every religious denomination, which, whatever its minor peculiari- 
ties, held Christ as its head, built on Christ as its foundation, and ac- 
knowledged its need of the renewing Spirit: persons of the most va- 
ried intellect and education; the simplest and the most profound ; 
those whose minds were either illumined with science and taste, or 
were left so dark and uncultured as to be merely susceptible of the 
first principles of religion: persons, once more, of every individual 
disposition and address, natural or acquired, gentle or severe, open or 
reserved, elegant or rude ; an immense collection of stones and jewels, 
obtained from the quarry of nature by the Maker and Lord of all, and 
so finely shaped and polished by his grace and skill, so wondrously 
cleared from the dark incrustations of sin, and wrought into the 
‘beauties of holiness,” that each, fixed in its place us a stone of the 
spiritual edifice, or as a jewel of the Redeemer’s diadem, shall con- 
tribute its effect to the just variety and glory of the whole. For, as 
all stations of life, so all orders of mind, are alike embraced by re- 
ligion ; the centre of attraction and repose to all, how dissimilar 
soever in minor respects. ‘The spirit of piety, the pervading princi- 
ple of love, absorbs and annihilates all distinctions, how little in com- 
parison! it binds innumerable hearts “as the heart of one man ome 
assimilates all as children of one Father, brethren of Jesus Christ : 
the poor is exalted, the rich abased ; the wise made simple, the sim- 
ple wise. A faint and diminutive image of that immense, united as- 
sembly, is seen in these our Christian congregations, when “ the rich 
and the poor meet together before the Lord, the Maker of them all? 
II. This brings before us a second general idea, conveyed in the 
text, of the assembly described ; that of a perfect harmony and con- 
geniality in character among all the members, for spending eternity in 
happy fellowship. A company, collected for the purpose of mutual 
pleasure, ought to be composed, as we are all aware, of individuals 
sufficiently congenial in their tempers, opinions, and habits of life, 
especially if they are to continue long together : ill-sorted and dis. 
cordant society is less to be desired than solitude. Now man, even 
before his fall, was formed for society : the first remark made on him 
by his Maker was, that “it is not good for man to be alone :” of all 
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his desires, none is so strong, of all his delights, none so deep, as the 
desire and delight of harmonious intercourse. In the present state, 
many imperfections, both circumstantial and personal, impede or im- 
pair this high enjoyment. In heaven, all these imperfections will ex- 
ist no more. The first idea of heaven, as suggested in the text, is 
that of an immense, the second, that of a congenial society. ‘Though 
“many will come from the east and the west”—though the assembly 
will be as varied as it will be vast—though persons of every dispensa- 
tion, region, rank, business, intellect, disposition, civil condition, or re- 
ligious denomination, will be there intermingled ; yet will an exquisite 
unity of spirit coexist with the utmost diversity in all non-essential 
Tespects. ‘This is implied in the representation of all the many, as 
conformed in spirit with the three illustrious patriarchs. And what 
was their distinguishing spirit? St. Paul, in the eleventh chapter to 
the Hebrews, informs us that it was faith; trust in God, and in his 
promise of the heavenly inheritance—the productive principle of ho- 
liness in life—of hope in death, which rendered its possessors supe- 
rior alike to the frowns or the smiles of an evil world, and inspirited 
them to pass through every varied scene of affliction or allurement, 
“as strangers and sojourners,” intent on their heavenly home. 

This essence of religion, this vital spirituality of character, belongs 
alike to the highest and the humblest, the earliest and the latest, of be- 
lievers ; to David on a throne, or Jeremiah in a dungeon ; to Noah in 
the darkness of the world before the flood, or Paul amid the blaze of 
apostolic revelations. And this is the germe of universal and eternal 
congeniality. All those myriads of redeemed and glorified spirits are 
united in this: they are all believers ; such, in the true comprehen- 
sive meaning of that name, not theorists of doctrine, without devotion ; 
of faith, without the obedience of faith (an epidemic error, exposed 
by St. James) ; but believers with the heart, students of purity, aspi- 
rants after perfection, insatiable until they are satisfied with that holi- 
ness which is the very character of Christ, of heaven, and of God: 
all like-minded with the Psalmist, who said, “ As for me, I shall be- 
hold thy face in righteousness ; and when I awake after thy like- 
ness, | shall be satisfied.” ‘This is the spirit which they all partake ; 
these are the features of that family likeness, which lives through 
every variety of mind and condition, and which, touched and illumined 
by celestial glory, will brightly distinguish the children of God. 

III. A third idea contained in the text is that of repose. The as- 
sembly is not one collected for toil or for battle ; it is one composed 
of those whose “ warfare is accomplished ;” those who “rest from 
their labour.” Whatever be the services of the saints in glory, in 
that state of which we read that therein “ His servants shall serve 
Him” (Rev., xxii., 3), they are all such as are perfectly consistent 
with the enjoyment of a Divine repose: the blessed after death, while 
they rest from their earthly labour, rest in their heavenly employ. 
“ They sit down.” The expression alludes, as you are aware, to the 
Eastern custom of reclining on couches ; the most easy and pleasura- 
ble posture of waking repose. Heaven is a state of sabbatic rest; a 
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holy and a blissful cessation from all earthly care, from all sin-born 
wo. It was prefigured, from the first, in a dim miniature, by this 
day of sweet and sacred rest, succeeding to the days in which “ man 
goes forth to his labour ;” prefigured also by that Canaan, that land 
of happy repose, into which, after the forty years of their laborious 
pilgrimage, the Israelites were conducted by Joshua, whose name 
and whose office marked him as the type of Jesus, our spiritual Cap- 
tain and Conqueror. 

It is now the school-time, the season of the lesson and the rod ; 
then will be the eternal holyday: it is now the season of the plough 
and harrow ; then will be the pleasant harvest home ; “they that sow 
in tears shall reap in joy.” In heaven there will be no more need to 
watch and war, to endure hardness, and press on, like the little brave 
band of Gideon, “faint, yet pursuing.” The harassing Canaanite 
will be forever expelled from that good land. Religion, now encom- 
passed with those difficulties and discouragements which are adapted 
to a fallen state of trial—a state in which the most important duties 
are those of faith, hope, patience, prayer, humility, self-denial—reli- 
gion will then be, indeed, and entirely, the rest of the soul, its natural 
element of acquiescence and delight. The sighs and tears of peni- 
tence, the unutterable groans of the spirit, will have place no more : 
there will remain only the never-cloying luxury of love, and joy, and 
adoring praise. Many of those who shall swell that company passed 
a large portion of their time on earth in suffering : prisoners of provi- 
dence, while they were also “ prisoners of*hope,” they dragged on 
their mortal life in drudgery or in disease: but then “ there shall be 
no more pain, nor sorrow, nor crying ; for the former things are passed 


away.” ‘1 heard a voice,” the voice of the Spirit speaking from 
heaven, “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for they rest 
from their labour!” Between the troubles of the world without, and 


those of the heart within, many, who shall be found in that assembly, 
had little rest on earth: they are there indemnified, they are there 
immeasurably overpaid. At times, perhaps, they recount the toils of 
the combat, the trials and dangers of the way ; and, by the contrast, 
enhance their present condition of security and repose. 

IV. A fourth idea, intimated in the words of our Lord, is that of a 
mutual recognition among all those whose relation to each other 
here is such as to admit of its perpetuation in that blessed state. 
“They shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob,” surely 
not as guests unknowing and unknown. It is reasonable to suppose 
that an instant and intimate acquaintance will be there commenced or 
renewed, such as will meet and satisfy our natural idea and desire of 
perfect social benevolence and beatitude: such as, even here, we 
know to be produced by unison of hearts—by that congeniality of 
spirits, which can transform a stranger into a friend—one whom we 
had never before seen, into one whom we shall never cease to re- 
member and to love. How this vast extension of personal knowledge 
may be effected we need not curiously inquire. Every thing con- 
nected with that higher state of being is necessarily mysterious: it 
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is enough to recollect that God has prepared for those that love 
Him such good things’as pass man’s understanding ; that his will 
and his power to bless are alike illimitable ; that “then we shall see 
face to face, and know even as also we are known.” 

In accordance with this view, St. Paul regarded his converts as his 
“joy and crown,” not here only, but also hereafter, ‘‘ in the presence 
of the Lord Jesus.” Moses and Elijah, on the mount of transfigura- 
tion, were intuitively recognised by the three disciples: the beggar 
Lazarus is represented as reposing next in place to the exalted Abra- 
ham, just as the beloved John reclined on the bosom of Jesus, in the 
converse of familiar friends at the same table. The allusion in that 
parable is the same as in the text, to the recumbent posture of the 
guests at an ancient Eastern banquet. On such occasions, the head 
of each guest approached the bosom of his nearest neighbour, while 
his feet were extended towards those of the neighbour on his other 
side; and thus Lazarus, leaning on Abraham, beautifully intimates 
that the meanest in earthly station may be the most highly favoured 
there: the superficial difference of rank will disappear in the real re- 
semblance of spirit and character—the beggar that was rich in pious 
faith and patience, will be recognised and beloved by the most dis- 
tinguished of the saints. The Redeemer himself honoured the peni- 
tent thief with that inestimable assurance, “ To-day thou shalt be 
with Me in Paradise ;” using, it is supposed, the expression, “be 
with Me,” in allusion to the customary form of a festal invitation. 
“Father, I will that those whom Thou hast given to Me be with 
Me, that they may behold my glory,” as guests at the marriage-supper 
of the Lamb. Glorious and delightful anticipation! Whose heart 
does not yearn to realize it? Is there no parent that instinctively re- 
verts to the departed child? no child that is reminded of the vanished 
parent? no friend of the severed friend? Be cheered by the thought, 
that in that assembly, however multitudinous, they will not be lost to 
your discovery: in heaven there will be no confusion—no difficulty 
to recognise the beloved Spirit in its transfigured and glorified form. 

And though the nearer intimacies of nature or of friendship may 
even there, as here, retain a peculiar charm, who does not rejoice in 
the prospect of knowing many whom we knew not here, or knew only 
by their “ praise in all the churches ?” some whose names are em- 
balmed in the book of God; like the patriarchal three mentioned in 
the text from whom “the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” conde- 
scended to take one of his most distinguished and most expressive ti- 
tles; like Adam, our common progenitor ; Enoch, who never saw 
death ; Noah, the preserver of our race ; Moses, the leader ; Aaron, 
- the priest; David, the psalmist of Israel ; Elijah, the antagonist of 
idolatry ; Isaiah, the seraph of prophecy ; Daniel, the pattern of pious 
firmness; John, the herald of the Saviour ; Paul, the teacher of the 
Christian Church; Peter, so full of fervour ; John, so full of love! to 
add not a single name of those Christian fathers, martyrs, reformers, 
ministers, missionaries, public or private indiyiduals, of whom we may 
here have heard, with interest, in their lives, deaths, labours; or of 
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whom we may not have heard here ; men who, like the diamonds of 
society, irradiated the scene in which they were placed, precious in 
the sight of the Lord and of his people ; men who, like Abel, “ being 
dead, yet speak ;” speak, through every age, by the examples, the 
achievements, or the writings which they left behind; to some of 
whom, under the Divine blessing, we may have been ourselves indebt- 
ed for our primary conversion or subsequent edification. Who would 
not desire to meet such a company? Who would not exult to be hon- 
oured with such friendships ? to acknowledge his obligations to such 
men, as instruments of Him to whom allis due? For this there will 
be an eternal opportunity, when, if found faithful, we shall be favour- 
ed “to sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

V. The fifth, and last, and most important idea, which may be ex- 
tracted from our Lord’s declaration in the text is, what has been ad- 
verted to, but not unfolded, that of a feast. ‘The expression, rendered 
“sit down,” more correctly, “recline,” conveys this idea. ‘The most 
familiar and obvious enjoyment of animal nature is thus transferred to 
the spirit and to heaven. By this metaphor the Oriental, more than 
other nations, express any exquisite delight. I need not remind you 
of those instances in Scripture, in which the spiritual blessings of the 
gospel are represented as a feast of the richest dainties, and wines the 
most refined ; or in which our Saviour speaks of the gospel kingdom 
under the image of a marriage feast which a king made for his son, 
and to which guests of every description were freely invited. 

When the joys of heaven are compared with a banquet, that there 
may be something literal designed by the comparison, | presume not 
either to affirm ortodeny. Man was originally a compound being, an 
incarnate spirit; he was such while he yet retained the image of his 
Maker; and, though sin has brought death, and severed the spirit from 
its bodily frame, yet we are assured that a new, a spiritual, a glorified 
body will again invest the indwelling spirit of every believer. It 
seems, therefore, by no means unreasonable to suppose that an enjoy- 
ment, answering to the nourishment of the body, but proportioned to 
the glorious nature of a spiritual body, may be one among the mani- 
fold and unimaginable fruitions of immortality : “ They that shall be 
counted worthy of that world, and of the resurrection, shall be as the 
angels,” says our Lord; and we read of “ angel’s food,” as distinct 
from man’s. It may be that many pious persons, in their just abhor- 
rence of a sensual paradise, have erred in an opposite extreme, by ex- 
ploding all ideas of bodily fruition, and admitting only those of ab- 
stracted spirit, in the heavenly state. Be this as it may, the feast of 
heaven is principally to be referred to the mind, to the spiritual nature 
of man 1a spiritual banquet, adapted to evey appetite and faculty of 
the glorified spirit; to the understanding and the affections; to mem- 
ory and anticipation. 

ve A feast of the understanding. Here we see darkly ; now we 
know in part: but then! Where now so much obscurity attends 
our knowledge, as to its kind, there will then prevail the utmost clear- 
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ness: where our knowledge is now so partial as to its extent, it will 
be then perfect and complete. Nothing more amazing is said of that 
state, than that there “ we shall know, even as we are known;” with 
a knowledge like that of which we are the subjects. One idea of 
glory is that of precision. Heaven is the world of light; God is 
light: in his light we shall see light. More clearly, more compre- 
hensively, than we now see the first principles of knowledge, we shall 
then perceive all those miracles and mysteries of the Divine dispen- 
sations, in nature, providence, and grace, of which we now hear or 
speak so much, and understand so little; in reference to which we 
now think as children; but then, from this infantine state, we shall 
rise to adult maturity of mind. Man is formed to expatiate and luxu- 
riate in varied knowledge: what a feast of knowledge, ennobled by 
devotion, will be spread in heaven for the intellect, proportionately 
expanded to receive it! With this will be spread, 

2. A feast of the affections. Heaven is the world of ardour, as 
well as of light: the head and the heart shall be there replenished with 
equal satisfaction. St. Peter has reminded his brethren, with a beau- 
tiful emphasis, of Christ, as Him “ whom, net having seen, they loved ;” 
implying how much more they would love Him when they should 
come to see Him as He is; behold their King in his beauty; their 
Saviour in his glory. What a sight for enraptured admiration and 
love, He to whom we owe all that blessedness ! What an object for 
all the noblest, the happiest sentiments of the overflowing heart, He 
who hath loved us, “ washed us from our sins in his own blood, and 
made us kings and priests to God!” The measure of love will be the 
measure of glory: those, it is probable, will be nearest to the throne, 
and highest in bliss, who were here most purely filled with holy love: 
for love, which is the soul of religion, is the soul of heaven: “God is 
love; and he who dwells in love dwells in God,” and is a partaker of 
the Divine beatitude. ‘ 

Then will the Saviour’s desire be fulfilled, that “all his disciples 
may be one.” As love is essential to felicity, so must it be pure and 
perfect, in order to produce pure and perfect felicity. In a saint yet 
mortal, the purest love is impaired by much alloy of a fallen nature : 
no such alloy will be there. ‘The whole spirit, without the least re- 
serve, will there be surrendered to holiness: while new perceptions 
of spiritual beauty, new motives to spiritual love, will forever arise. 
There are now, in all our brethren, human imperfections and infirmi- 
ties: the spirits of the just will be then ‘“ made perfect :” not a blem- 
ish will be visible in the bride of the Lamb: “all, with open face, be- 
holding the glory of the Lord, will be changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, by the Spirit of the Lord.” ‘The principle of love, 
and the objects of love, will be alike exalted beyond conception. 

3. A feast of memory. There is here a religious enjoyment of 
memory, in reviewing the way which we have been led, with all its 
trials and all its mercies: this will be infinitely heightened in heav- 
en. Like the seaman on the cliff, gazing on the deep, after a voyage 
in which he has been mercifully saved from shipwreck; from that 
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calm and secure elevation will the saint look back on the little scene 
of his infantine existence, his providential and spiritual discipline. 
With what sacred interest, with what admiring gratitude, will he re- 
trace all the windings of his path ; his wonderful deliverances and res- 
torations ; his blessings in the disguise of troubles ; his early convic- 
tions of sin, and attractions to the Saviour ; his gradual detachment 
from the world; his slow steps in knowledge and sanctification ; and 
all the wise and gracious leadings of Providence and the Spirit! He 
will then see the various parts of the plan, now seen disjointed, in 
their harmonious whole ; every circumstance in all its relations. 
Like an Israelite in Canaan, recollecting the wilderness, he will re- 
gard these years of trial in their connexion with the eternity of rec- 
compense ; these little struggles, with that great victory. In that ret- 
rospection, how important will appear our social Sabbaths and our 
secret devotions! how insignificant our worldly cares, pleasures, or 
afflictions ! 

4. And, finally, a feast of anticipation. It is an essential property 
of our minds to look forward as well as backward ; to expect as well 
as remember. Anticipation, so far as the present life is concerned, is 
extremely circumscribed, and extremely precarious; we never fore- 
know what a day may bring forth. Hope, as alloyed with uncertainty, 
and contracted within bounds, will have no place in heaven; but 
“hope full of immortality,” expectation assured of joys that can never 
fail, of “an inheritance incorruptible,” of ‘an eternal weight of glory ;” 
anticipating hope, like this, will bloom in amaranthine beauty there, as 
in its native and congenial clime. The soul, created with infinite de- 
sires, will triumph in the amplitude and grandeur of an infinite pros- 
pect. From the point of present bliss, it will stretch its view to the 
interminable succession, of which, according to our ideas, eternity is 
composed, while ever-brightening glories will gild the prospect that 
can have no horizon. As transiency is the fatal defect of sublunary 
joys, so the crown of glory is this, that it “fadeth not away.” ‘The 
hope of such a glory affords to the Christian, at certain seasons, un- 
speakable happiness even here ; puts out the false glare of the world; 
arms him against its allurements or discouragements, and brightens 
even the valley of the shadow of death: but the full feast of anticipa- 
tion, the consummate beatitude of hope, is reserved for those who 
shall “sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Such, then, Christian brethren, are the leading ideas of this great 
and interesting theme, as suggested by the terms of the text. But 
fidelity obliges me to add, in conclusion, that this glorious prospect 
has a dark contrasted counterpart. Our Lord, in the immediate con- 
text, warns us that “the children of the kingdom shall be cast into 
outer darkness, where shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth!” And 
who are these unhappy “ children of the kingdom?” They are those 
who, like the unbelieving Jews, to whom our Lord made a primary 
telerence; and whose rejection of the gospel opened the way for 

many to come from the east and west” into the Church of Christ ; 
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those among ourselves, brethren, who, similarly surrounded with reli- 
gious privileges, deceive themselves with a merely nominal and for- 
mal religion, while their hearts are estranged from the Spirit of God, 
from love to Christ, and desire of “a better country, that is a heaven- 
ly.” How dreadful for such to see the men of Nineveh rising up, as 
accusing witnesses, against themselves, as false, unfruitful professors 
of the Christian name and faith! How intolerable for such to see a 
poor Syrophenician woman, or a Roman centurion, called to join that 
happy assembly ! to see pious relatives and acquaintances, faithful in- 
structers, and many an afflicted Lazarus, admitted to the beatific pres- 
ence of Christ; but to find themselves, the fancied “ children of the 
kingdom,” excluded forever! 

Can we need argument to urge our earnest avoidance of such a des- 
tiny ; our diligent watchfulness, lest we should seem to come short of 
the grace of God; our faithful repentance from all dead works ; our 
cordial and obedient acceptance of the Saviour? Can we need en- 
treaty to press forward, in the narrow way, to the prize of our high 
calling, our admission to the eternal festival of the whole family of 
God? 

And, as Christians, let us be moved, by the expectation of our heav- 
enly home, to cherish the spirit of union; and, instead of mutually re- 
ceding, to draw closer to each other in the bonds of brotherly love. 
How strange, how unnatural, that there should subsist any distance 
or antipathy on earth, among those who profess themselves to be 
candidates for one celestial society, expectants of an eternal union 
above! In a word, let us‘be followers of those who, through faith 
and patience, now inherit the promises ; followers of those pious pa- 
triarchs, named in the text, who sought a better country ; children 
of Abraham, Israelites indeed! Encompassed with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and run with patience our 
appointed race, looking unto Jesus, the Divine Forerunner, that, with 
the many who have come from the east and the west, we also may 
be favoured to sit down in the kingdom of heaven ; and there to as- 
cribe our entire redemption from the ruins of our fall to the united 
love, grace, and fellowship of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 


Spirit! Amen. 


XLVUI. 


PRESENT SUFFERINGS CONTRASTED WITH FUTURE 
GLORY.* 


Romans, viil., 18: I reckon that the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed. 
[Preached at Hope Chapel, Clifton, April, 1830.) 
Ir is a saying as ancient as the book of Job—supposed to be 
the most ancient book in the Bible—that “man is born to trouble :” 
* From the notes of the Rev, T. Grinfield. 
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suffering is the natural inheritance of sin. And Christians, while 
they are exposed to various afflictions “‘ common to man,” have 
trials peculiar to themselves—trials often pungent and severe. 
They have need of affliction, as they “have need of patience.” 
“The Father of our spirits chastens us for our profit, that we 
may be partakers of his holiness.” But Christians have, also, 
consolations peculiar to themselves, and proportioned to their 
sorrows. These are displayed in every part of the Bible; and, 
perhaps, in no part more remarkably than in that eminent chap- 
ter from which the text is taken. There the apostle, having 
spoken of the present privileges and comforts of Christians ari- 
sing from the pardon of sin, the principle of a new life, the inward 
witness of the Spirit of adoption, which is the earnest of our in- 
heritance, opens the future scene to the view of Christian hope. 
Here he appears to labour for expressions adequate to represent 
the riches of its glory : a subject which far exceeds the concep- 
tion of the most vigorous and elevated imagination. He por- 
trays “the whole creation as waiting” with earnest desire “ for 
the manifestation of the sons of God”—the final consummation 
of the Christian’s happiness ; and he finishes and crowns his in- 
spired description with that burst of rapturous assurance, “Tam 
persuaded that neither death nor life, nor angels, principalities or 
power, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Jesus Christ our Lord !” $ 

In the text the apostle represents himself as having instituted 
a comparison between “the sufferings of this present time” and 
“the glory that shall be revealed ;” a comparison, he means, be- 
tween the magnitude of each; for between the nature there could 
be none—“ sufferings,” in their nature, being a perfect contrast 
to “glory.” He had compared them, each with the other, with 
his eye on their respective magnitudes; and the result of his 
comparison he states as being, that “the sufferings are not wor- 
thy to be regarded in comparison with the glory.” “TIT reckon,” 
he says, using a word which denotes that he had reasoned upon 
the subject, and arrived at a deliberate conclusion: “I have cal- 
culated the amount, or balanced the weight, of both ; and this is 
my matured conviction.” 

Now there are two circumstances which greatly confirm and 
commend the apostle’s authority on this subject : 

me First, the large experience he had received of present afflic- 

tions. We are accustomed to attach weight to the opinions of 
those who have had much experience in the things of which they 
speak: we give credit, on the subject of sufferings, to the testi- 
mony of those who are known to have suffered much themselves. 
The Apostle Paul was eminently such a person; there are few 
kinds of affliction which he had not largely experienced. You 
remember what an affecting catalogue of his own diversified suf- 
ferings he gives us in his second epistle to the Corinthians (the 
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ilth chapter), where he describes himself as encompassed with 
labours, stripes, prisons, deaths, perils of every name, hunger and 
thirst, cold and nakedness. He was the very mark for malice— 
the man against whom, from the time he became a Christian, the 
sharpest arrows of persecution were directed. Possessing a pe- 
culiarly sensitive mind, he acutely felt his own sorrows, and, by 
sympathy, those of others. “Who,” said he, “is weak, and I am 
not weak?’ Of him, in short, it may be truly said, as it is said 
of his Divine Master, “ He was a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief.” Such a man deserves to be regarded as an oracle 
on the subject of afflictions; he is qualified to estimate them in 
their real magnitude. Yet, with this enlarged experience, he 
declares that the present sufferings of Christians are “not worthy 
to be compared” with their future glory. It appears, indeed, as 
though, in writing the text, the apostle had his eye particularly 
turned to the extraordinary sufferings of Christians in the time 
then present—sufferings so extraordinary, that the commontrials of 
Christians, in these easy days of religious profession, are scarcely 
more worthy to be compared with them, than they, in respect to 
their degree and duration, were worthy to be compared with the 
happiness of heaven. What, my Christian brethren, are our suf- 
ferings at this present time, in comparison with those of St. Paul 
and his brethren? If, then, those greater afflictions, much more 
our smaller trials, vanish in such a contrast. The comparison 
appeals to ourselves with augmented force. 

2. And, secondly, in respect to the other side of the compari- 
son, the apostle had been distinguished, perhaps above all other 
men, by an anticipated experience of the glory of the future state. 
He had been caught up into the third heaven, the paradise of 
God; he had heard unutterable words; had seen as much as 
flesh and blood could sustain, and more than it is possible for 
man to describe or imagine; he had experienced a foretaste of 
celestial glory. His Divine consolations had been as extraor- 
dinary as his human sufferings; and, looking at both worlds with 
this connected and enlarged experience, he pronounces the judg- 
ment stated in the text. 

Observe, also, the force of the expression, “the glory that 
shall be revealed.” The same emphatic expression is used by 
the Apostle Peter, who, apparently alluding to the very words 
before us,* speaks of himself as “a witness of the sufferings of 
Christ, and also a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed” 
(1 Peter, v., 1). A small and dim reflection of that glory is all 
that is at present conveyed by Divine revelation—like the glim- 
mering of those distant suns that irradiate infinite space—an in- 
fantine perception proportioned to our infantine faculties. The 
apostle, in the comparison he makes between the powers of his 
childhood and those of his mature age, points out the very ob- 


* Peter is believed to have written his first epistle after the death of Paul.—See MAcKNIGHT. 
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scure, contracted, infantine views of a future state, which are all 
that we can now attain: ‘“ When I was a child, I thought asa 
child; but when I became a man, I put away childish thoughts.” 
Thus we now know only in part; we now see only as in a dim- 
reflecting mirror: but then we shall know as we are known; then 
we shall see face to face. It is a glory that must be revealed— 
that can be discerned only by its own splendour—that can be 
known only when it shall be entered upon! “ It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.” The light in which the most brilliant 
imagination represents that glory is pale and dim in comparison 
with the reality! Yet, while we have only the most inadequate 
ideas, or, rather, know nothing, of future glory, of “ the sufferings 
of this present time” we possess an impression so vivid and dis- 
tinct as to give them an undue importance. In looking at the 
comparison, therefore, we must take into consideration the dis- 
advantages arising from the one side being matter of experience 
and clearly discernible, while the other side is matter of faith, 
and placed beyond the power of human conception. The things 
that are temporal are seen; the sufferings are present: but the 
things that are eternal are not seen; the glory is to be revealed. 

There are, however, certain considerations which will assist 
us to perceive the force of the apostle’s comparison: certain 
diminishing and alleviating circumstances connected with our 
present sufferings, which render them unworthy to sustain a 
comparison, in respect to magnitude, with that contrasted glory 
which is free from all deductions, from all limitations. Such 
points of distinction are the following: 

1. The sufferings of the present state seldom proceed from the 
highest source of suffering; in the case of sincere Christians, 
perhaps never; and hence they are never sufferings of the se- 
verest nature. In proportion as suffering is seated in the higher 
department of the soul, the moral faculty—the conscience—it 
becomes acute and intense. The corrosions of the mental worm, 
the pangs of remorse, the terrors of an imagination disturbed and 
darkened by the sense of guilt, may become far more insupport- 
able than any of those afflictions which arise from outward cir- 
cumstances, or even bodily causes. “The spirit of a man may 
sustain his infirmities, but a wounded spirit, who can bear 2” 

_ But the sufferings of a good man, a sincere Christian, cannot 
in consistency with his supposed character, flow from this hichest 
source—cannot arise from the horrors of a guilty conscience, 
the sense of Divine wrath, the despair of Divine mercy, the utter 
despondency of a soul that sees nothing in futurity but an angry 
God and eternal wo! The Christian can never know that con- 
summate misery of the mind which has been known by wicked 
men, and which has sometimes urged them even to shake off the 
natural desire of life, without a hope beyond it, and to rush into 


the unknown reality, that they might escape from its appalling 
prospect ! ; 
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The afflictions of the present state, as they are connected with 
the children of God, spring from secondary causes, and bear no 
proportion to the real possibilities of suffering, to the agonies of 
a despairing spirit. Compared with these, afflictions of a merely 
external and circumstantial nature pierce, as it were, only skin 
deep; they occasion only superficial wounds. We can measure 
our strength in the contemplation of tempora! calamities, but not 
in the prospect of eternal ruin: of this the bare idea and appre- 
hension is more insufferable than the present pressure of any 
external distress. 

The Christian, whatever sufferings of nature he may be called 
to sustain, may have peace in his conscience, balm for the keen- 
est pains of the spirit; the edge of suffering is effectually taken 
off in his experience. His present afflictions are, happily, thus 
rendered very imperfect. But the future glory, with which his 
present afflictions are contrasted, is of a nature to fill the soul, 
to satisfy its highest conceptions, its largest capacities of good. 
It is a spiritual bliss, adapted to the spiritual part of our being, 
accompanied, indeed, with a proportionate perfection in all ex- 
ternal and secondary sources of enjoyment. “Thou wilt give 
me,” says the Psalmist, “to drink of the river of Thy pleasures!” 
‘In Thy presence is the fulness of joy.” ‘“ When I behold Thy 
face, I shall be satisfied.” 

2. The sufferings of this present time are subject to interrup- 
tions and intervals of repose. Human life isa mixed and check- 
ered scene, a variation of light and shade, an interchange of 
bitter and sweet, of joy and sorrow. The storms of adversity 
do not prevail through the whole period of the most afflicted 
life; they are relieved by intervals of calm and sunshine. Even 
in the early ages of the Christian Church, which we are apt to 
regard as times of constant, unmitigated persecution, though 
afflictions and martyrdoms were frequent, yet Christians were 
indulged with seasons of repose; and thus, in the Acts, we read 
that, after the death of Stephen and the subsequent persecution 
which dispersed the apostles, “ the churches had rest throughout 
all Judea and Samaria.” ‘‘ The rod of the wicked does not rest,” 
does not always remain, “upon the lot of the righteous, lest the 
righteous, “ driven to distrust and despair,” should put forth their 
hand to iniquity.”—Psalm exxv. With regard to individuals, it 
will be found that their sufferings are not uninterrupted, not 
continuous. Often, amid the darkest dispensations, suddenly 
the sun arises, dispels the clouds, and the light of joy returns. 
It is beeause our sufferings are thus interrupted, thus occasional, 
that they become the more conspicuous, and make the deeper 
impression on our minds: what is common and habitual excites 
no attention. Health, for example, is the ordinary state of our 
being; sickness is an interruption of that state, a deviation from 
it, an exception to the general law. Hence we dwell on, and 
reeur to, a few days or even hours of pain, while we let years of 
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ease and vigour pass unnoticed: just as, in the system of in- 
animate nature, storms, inundations, eaithquakes, and volcanic 
eruptions, are marked as violent exceptions to the ordinary qui- 
etness of things. The same remark may be extended to the 
various afflictions of life: we have large spaces and tracts of en- 
joyment, while our sufferings are compressed, as it were, into 
particular spots of time. In this point of view our present suf- 
ferings are not worthy to be compared with “the glory to be 
revealed.” In the heavenly world there is no suspension of 
good, no interruption of happiness, no intrusion of distress, bod- 
ily or mental, no spaces of enjoyment distinguishable from other 
scenes of a different aspect. ‘There shall be no more pain, nor 
sorrow, nor death ;” “the sun shall no more go down, nor the 
moon withdraw itself, for the Lord God shall be the light of that 
world, and the redeemed shall live and reign as kings forever 
and ever.” ‘There will prevail an unbroken continuity of bliss. 
The river of life will flow on without interruption to those waters, 
“lear as erystal,” which proceed from the throne of God and 
the Lamb. Who would compare the occasional sufferings of this 
present time with the enjoyment of a perpetual element of undis- 
turbed felicity ? 

3. While we ccntinue here, the sufferimgs incident to our 
nature are attended by many alleviating and mitigating cireum- 
stances, much that may contribute to soothe the sufferer. None 
of our afflictions touch us at once in all points, wound all oar 
sensibilities, lay hold on all our sympathies, put an end to every 
enjoyment. ‘‘God does not stir up all his wrath, but in wrath 
remembers mercy.”—Psalm Ixxviii. Habak., ii. “He stays his 
rough wind in the day of the east wind.”—lsaiah, xxvii. “ He 
knows our frame, and remembers we are dust.”—Psalm cit. “He 
corrects us in measure.”’—Jer., xxx. He attempers his chastise- 
ments to our weakness; and, in general, so mingles goodness 
with severity, as, even amid our sorrows, to eall forth our thanks- 
givings. If He takes away the desire of our eyes with a stroke, 
He leaves us, perhaps, the olive-branches round our table. If 
our bereavement is not thus allayed, if our health and ease are 
impaired, if pain or sickness is sent, we are often attended by 
kind friends, who sympathize in our sufferings and anticipate our 
wants ; we have all the assistance which the pbysician’s art can 
afford for our need, and, for the support of our hearts, the rich 
promises of Seripture, the hope of a happy immortality, the tran- 
quillizing influences of the Divine Comforter, never more largely 
dispensed than when most needed. ‘‘He makes all our bed in 
our sickness ;” ‘“‘ He knows our soul in adversity.” In short, we 
are always surrounded by a variety of objects adapted to soothe 
and cheer us. It was when John was insulated as a prisoner in 
Patmos that he was illuminated with visions of glory ; he was 
separated from his Christian brethren that he might be associated 
with angels, Christ, and God! He saw heaven opened, and the 
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Lamb in the midst of the throne! He heard the new song, and 

the voice of harpers harping with their harps! But in the future 

state of glory there is no admixture of suffering ; it is a state of 

pure fruition, a scene of unimpaired beatitude ; it leaves no room’ 
for consolation, none for compassion. In reference to that state, 

He that sits on the throne has declared, “Behold, I make all 
things new.” With the perfect nature of that glory, the very 

imperfect nature of our present sufferings, as modified by many 

alleviating circumstances, renders them not worthy to be com- 

pared. 

4. Besides which, let it be observed, in the fourth place, that, 
even when we may be reduced to a situation of the greatest pos- 
sible distress, still we retain a certain principle of our nature, 
which preserves us from sinking into despair. There is im- 
planted in our mind the mysterious principle of hope, which op- 
erates with an antagonist and resisting force against the assaults 
of adversity. By a benevolent law of our Creator, there is a 
certain activity in the imagination, which, under the pressure of 
sorrow, turns the mind of the sufferer to prospects of future ease 
or happiness. How vigorous is this faculty in youth! what a 
buoyancy and elasticity does it give to the mind! And, though 
it may be impaired and weakened by the experience of repeated 
disappointments, yet it is never entirely lost, not even with re- 
gard to worldly objects: it acts with the constant presence and 
energy of a law of nature, preserves the most afflicted, all who 
are not utterly abandoned by the Spirit of God, from sinking 
into utter despair, and enables them to spring upward from the 
pressure of their burden. And what a source of joy does this 
principle open to the Christian! It is one of the vital elements 
of the Christian religion. As the apostle says, in connexion with 
the text, “we are saved by hope;” while elsewhere he defines 
our faith as “ the substance (the realizing) of things hoped for.” 
What a counteraction to the power of present sufferings, what a 
deduction from their completeness, is thus supplied! But hence 
the comparison fails between them and the future glory. In the 
happiness of heaven there exists no disturbing fear to correspond 
with the hope that allays the sufferings of time ; the very thought 
of a cessation to that glory would diffuse a gloom over its bright- 
ness, would prove an ingredient of bitterness in that overflowing 
cup of joy. There we shall be no more exposed to vicissitude 
and trial; changes will have been all passed through, trials re- 
moved ; sufferings will there be lost, not only in presence, but 
even in apprehension; death will be swallowed up in victory. 
If once admitted to that bright world, we shall look back on ‘“ the 
sufferings of this present time,” as on the faint recollection of a 
vision of the night: they will only serve to enhance our beati- 
tude, to swell our song of praise! > 

5. In the fifth place, there is another very important consider- 
ation, but one to which it is impossible to do justice, in attempt- 
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ing to show how unworthy are the sufferings of time to be com- 
pared with the glories of eternity. It is this: that the present 
sufferings are proportioned to our present powers of enduring ; 
’ but the glories of the future world, to another state of faculties, 
a very different order of capacities. At the resurrection there 
will take place a great, an inconceivable enlargement of our en- 
ergies in mind and body, our capacities of action and enjoyment. 
When Jesus Christ shall have subdued all enemies, and death the 
last of all, then will He deliver up the kingdom to the Father, 
perfect and complete. With respect to the body, we know that 
it will be changed in such a manner that it will be rendered meet 
to enter heaven. Of this mysterious change, the Apostle Paul 
has given a sublime description: ‘It is sown in corruption, it is 
raised in incorruption; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in 
glory ; it is-sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown 
a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body; there is a natural, 
and there is a spiritual body ; and as we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly man; 
for flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God: but when 
the trumpet shall sound, the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed.”—1 Cor.,xv. Our bodies, now so frail, 
composed of dust, and soon decomposed into dust, shall be trans- 
figured into the likeness of that glorified body of Jesus Christ, 
which John in his vision beheld, and the brightness of which 
caused him such fear, that, if he had not been instantly supported 
by the agent of his emotion, he must have sunk under it in death! 
‘Then shall the righteous,” clothed with such a body, “shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father.” 

With respect to mental powers, there will take place a corre- 
sponding expansion. The intellect will be enlarged in propor- 
tion to the enlarged sphere in which it is to expatiate, and knowl- 
edge will proportionally pour in upon the mind. The apostle 
illustrates the vast superiority of the future state, as compared 
with the present, in respect to knowledge and intellect, by the 
superiority that now exists in the enlarged faculties and views of 
manhood, as compared with the very limited powers and ideas of 
children: ‘“‘ When I was a child, I understood as a child.” Here 
we are in our infancy of mind and knowledge: the intellisence 
even of a Newton, which here seems to border on angelic intuj- 
tion, would there, it is probable, appear rather as an infantine 
than a matured intelligence: we know nothino but in part, and 
that part but as in a dark reflection, Above all, we entertain 
most imperfect and vague conceptions of “the glory to be re- 
vealed :” even the inspired and highly-favoured Apostle John 
was compelled to say, “It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 
That state can be known only by the light of eternity. We have 
not powers to comprehend, nor capacities to enjoy it. Were an 
angel to descend from that state, and give us a glimpse of his 
brightness, like the apostle, we should fall at his feet as dead, 
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Under the exceeding weight of that eternal glory, we should 
swoon and die away ; our small measures could not contain that 
‘fulness of joy.” There the vessel will be inconceivably dilated ; 
the body will be “raised in power,” like that of angels who “ ex- 
cel in strength,” endued with immortal vigour—with adamantine 
energy ; the eye will be strengthened to behold those beams of 
Divine effulgence which, were they to be manifested to us now, 
would blind us with their blaze—would sink us, dazzled and as- 
tounded, to the earth, like Saul on his way to Damascus! The 
ear will be fitted to receive, the voice to respond, those eternal 
hallelujahs! Every cloud will be dispelled from the mind ; every 
imperfection of its powers removed: “we shall see face to face, 
and know as we are known.” There will exist a totally different 
scale of faculties, adapted to the magnitude of the objects to be 
comprehended—to the inconceivable splendours of the beatific 
vision! What are the very limited sufferings of this present 
time, proportioned as they always are to our present very limited 
powers of sustaining? what, placed in comparison with that in- 
effable glory of the future world to which powers of a different 
order are adapted—powers expanded in proportion to the sur- 
passing greatness of their objects? 

6. And once more, as the sixth and last point of this most un- 
equal comparison, we must never lose sight of the immeasurable 
disparity that subsists between the duration of temporal afflic- 
tions and the duration of celestial glory. Sufferings, as we have 
before observed, attach to only a small portion of our present 
small existence. In very few cases can they be supposed to form 
the larger part of even this transitory life ; but if they extended 
through the whole period, and that period were protracted to an- 
tediluvian longevity, still they would be lost in a moment, less 
than a moment, in comparison with eternal glories. Weighed 
against that “exceeding weight,” these light afflictions would 
appear as the small dust of the balance—as the almost invisible 
motes of the sunbeam. Eternity, as we are sensible, is an idea 
too immense for our conception; it baffles the grasp of the most 
gigantic human intellect: on the margin of that ocean we can 
only exclaim, with the apostle, “ Oh, the depth!” We can realize 
the idea of eternity only by feeling our utter inability to realize 
it; we can estimate it only by knowing that it cannot be esti- 
mated—that it is, like the eternal God, incomprehensible! “This 
present time,” especially as restricted to the life of individuals, 
when compared with endless duration, resembles an atom com- 
pared with the universe! With the eternal God the most distant 
periods of time coalesce ; they meet in the same point: the cre- 
ation and the last judgment, the beginning and the end of time, 
succeed to each other as the morning succeeds to the night, while 
the whole intervening lapse of duration passes as merely a watch 
in the night! 2ne a 

Whether the happiness of glorified spirits is possessed in its 
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full extent at once, on their first admission into heaven, or whether 
it is continually progressive as towards a goal, we cannot deter- 
mine. Doubtless, from the very commencement of that state, 
there is a fulness of joy—a sense of perfect bliss; and yet, in all 
probability, this is only the introduction toa continued, inter- 
minable progression in glory—an everlasting approximation of 
the soul towards its Divine centre, “the only happy God.” Be 
this as it may, the state itself is fixed and eternal. And for this 
state we, my brethren, are candidates ; for this glory we should 
be earnest aspirants: of this “ inheritance that fadeth not away” 
we are all, by the redeeming grace of God, called to be the happy 
expectants. Man is born for eternity: every individual bears 
within him a never-dying spirit—a spark of immortality that must 
forever burn, either in the flames of righteous indignation, or in 
the ardours of Divine love: an incorruptible, unfading inheritance 
is reserved for the redeemed. ‘I give unto my sheep,” says the 
good Shepherd, “eternal life :” amid the decay and dissolution 
of all around, “they shall never perish; they shall receive eter- 
nal life !” 

Such are a few thoughts, on a subject of peculiar interest, as 
it embraces at once the present and the future state of pious in- 
dividuals, which may serve as hints for serious and consolatory 
meditation. By way of a brief improvement of what has been 
presented, first, let Christians derive support and encouragement 
under the various afflictions to which they may be subjected in 
their passage through the present world. When we are ready to 
be cast down overmuch by some pressing burden, let us endeav- 
our to estimate that burden in its real momentary lightness, by 
balancing it, like the apostle, against an ‘eternal weight of 
glory.” The smallest objects, when gazed at apart from greater, 
assume a disproportionate importance ; but survey them in com- 
parison with those greater objects, and how strangely they shrink 
into their proper littleness! ‘To the eye of Christian faith, which 
looks at what is seen and temporal by the light of what is un- 
seen and eternal, the darkest clouds of present sufferings appear, 
as it were, irradiated with a reflection of that glory which will ere 

long break forth from their gloom, to shine and brighten through 
an endless day. One glimpse of that glory, we feel assured, 
would put out all these little clouds from our view or remem- 
brance! Let us aim to walk by faith, and not by sight; and in 
our trials, to realize the well-grounded conviction, “these suf- 
ferings of time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
that shall be revealed” when time shall be lost in eternity ! 

Secondly, and lastly: let others, who may notas yet have turned 
their attention to eternal realities, be prevailed upon no longer to 
neglect the great salvation. Instead of burying a soul destined 
for immortality and bliss, in a state tarnished at once with suffer- 
ings and decay, awake, my brethren, to the dignity of your high 
calling! arise, to seek your just inheritance in that glory with 
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which neither the sorrows nor the pleasures of this present time 
are worthy of a moment’s comparison! Who would hesitate be- 
tween a few years of doubtful enjoyment, invaded by sufferings 
‘““common to man,” and inconceivable happiness, prolonged and 
progressive through infinite duration? Delay not this, your prime 
concern, till the less convenient season of a deathbed may over- 
take you unprepared. The languor of the sinking frame, the 
eclipse of declining reason, are not the condition in which we 
may first enter on the earnest contemplation of eternal glory ! 
It is sufficient for human nature to grapple with pain, and decay, 
and the last enemy. How few, at such a moment, have the for- 
titude to examine their state! how few the opportunity to make 
their peace with God! Seek now an interest in “the common 
salvation!” Now is the accepted time; now is the convenient 
season. While all around is mutable, unstable, and we can fix on 
nothing that does not escape from our eager grasp, lay hold on 
Jesus Christ, the Rock of ages! While all beside is carried away 
by the irresistible tide of vanity and corruption, secure that ines- 
timable deposite which will exist forever in the hands of Him who 
is able to keep it against the day of his appearance and glory! 
Come to the Saviour just as you are; if you were to wait to all 
eternity, you would be no better prepared, by any efforts of your 
own, for his acceptance. All power is given to Him; He is able 
to save to the uttermost all who come to God by Him: whoso- 
ever will, let him come to Christ; and thus be prepared, by his 
grace and power, to exchange the light affliction, which is for a 
moment, for an exceeding and eternal weight of glory !* 


XLIX. 
STRENGTH IN TRIALS.+ 


DEUTERONOMY, XXXili., 25: Thy shoes shall be iron and brass, and as 
thy days so shall thy strength be. 


[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day morning, January 16, 1831.) 


Tue Jewish Church was a type of the Christian Church. Hence, 
says the Apostle Paul, after enumerating several particulars, ‘“‘ Now 
these things were our examples, and they are written for our admo- 
nition.” 

The word tv7ol, rendered examples, signifies models or types. 


* The sermon closed with a very affecting reference to the pious character and pastoral faithful- 
ness of the deceased minister, and with a tribute of sympathy and consolation to his widow and his 
flock. In such passages Mr. Hall’s generous sensibility qualified him peculiarly to excel ; but he 
was prevented by declining health from complying with a request to prepare for the press the ad- 
mirable discourse which I have thus attempted to rescue from oblivion. The Rey. W. I. Guy, to 
whose memory this funeral honour was assigned, expired on April 1, 1830, in his thirty-first year, 
after a minisvry of ten years in Hope Chapel, Clifton. —GRINFIELD. 

+ From the notes of the Rev. John Eyres, 
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The various deliverances the Divine Being wrought for his people, 
the services in which they engaged, and the sacrifices they offered, 
were for our learning. The promises, also, which they received, and 
comforts given them, were designed for us, if we fear God, “ that we, 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope.” Let 
us, therefore, endeavour to unfold the meaning of these words, written 
by Moses, “ Thy shoes shall be iron and brass, and as thy days so 
shall thy strength be,” and impart from them some consolation. 

In doing this, we shall make three observations. 

I. That the true Israel of God are called to tread in rough paths, 
and endure heavy trials. 

II. ‘That in the prospect of these things they are apt to be dismayed. 

III. That although their trials are great, they may expect all-suffi- 
cient strength. 

I. We shail endeavour to show that the people of God are called to 
tread in rough paths, and experience trials which, in an absolute 
sense, are heavy in their nature. Had not his people of old been 
called to pass through difficult paths, there would have been no pro- 
priety in adopting the words of our text. The allusion, probably, is to 
the hard soil of the wilderness through which they had to pass to the 
promised land. It is called the “ terrible wilderness,” and “a waste, 
howling wilderness, wherein there was no water.” Thy shoes, there- 
fore, says Moses, shall be iron and brass. 

This figure we shall take and compare to the trials of God’s chil- 
dren. ‘These trials have not been confined to one age or nation. In 
every age God’s children have been peculiarly tried ; sometimes their 
trials have been of a very complicated nature, arising from various 
sources—from pain of body, depression of mind, family bereavements, 
losses in business, temptations, poverty, and persecution ; so that they 
have appeared almost too heavy to be endured. Under their pressure 
Moses wished to die. David said, “ Give ear to my prayer, O God, 
and hide not thyself from my supplications. My heart is sore pained - 
within me, and the terrors of death are fallen upon me; fearfulness 
and trembling are come upon me, and horror hath overwhelmed me. 
Oh that I had wings like a dove, for then would I flee away and be 
at rest.” The language of Asaph is of the same purport: ‘ Will the 
Lord cast off forever, and will He be favourable no more?” In the 
wilderness the Israelites were led backward and forward. Trials at- 
tended them through all their journeyings. Look, also, at our blessed 
Redeemer, the pattern and leader of his people. Think of his trials 
and sufferings; and how light are ours when compared with his! 
Thus, then, my dear brethren, we perceive, by the case of the children 
of Israel, the promises of God, by the experience of the faithful in 
different ages, and by Him who was in all points tried as we are, 
that we must expect heavy trials in this world. 

II. And now, in the second place, you will observe, that in the pros- 
pect of sufferings and trials, we are apt to be dismayed. The promise 
in our text is applicable not merely to the present, but also to the fu- 
ture. It relates not only to the trials we are enduring, but to those 
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we have in prospect. Some we have passed through, others we are 
now enduring, but there are more in prospect. In reference, then, to 
anticipated trials, we are too prone to be dismayed and cast down in 
our minds. This was the case with the children of Israel : notwith- 
standing the blessings they had received and the promises given them, 
they were dismayed; though their shoes were to be as “iron and 
brass,” “ they were discouraged because of the way.” 

The Israelites were not alone in this. God’s people in every age 
have been exercised in a similar manner; they have been brought to 
the last extremity, and have not known what to do. It was in the 
prospect of trials that Elijah, distressed in mind, sat down under a ju- 
niper-tree, and requested for himself that he might die, and said, “ It 
is enough: now, O Lord, take away my life, for I am not better than 
my fathers.” And we may be sure that the Apostle Paul was the sub- 
ject of perplexity when he thus expressed his feelings: “And now 
behold, I go bound in the Spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing the things 
that shall befall me there, save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in ev- 
ery city that bonds and affliction await me.” Though he did not de- 
spair of the grace of God, he was perplexed ; though not destroyed, he 
was cast down. Our blessed Redeemer himself, also, was so dismay- 
ed that he prayed that the cup, if possible, might be removed from Him. 

Then, my dear brethren, recollect, that no new trial has happened 
to you. Itis not an uncommon thing that you should be tried, but 
such as all who are now in heaven knew something of. They came 
out of great tribulation. Nor are you to think it strange concerning 
the fiery trial which is to try you. Be not too much cast down and 
dismayed in prospect of trial. He in whom you trust is able to make 
all grace to abound, and work all things together for your good. 

III. And we shall now endeavour, in the next place, to show you 
the ground of your encouragement. For, although your trials may be 
great, you are to expect strength that shall be adequate to all your 
wants. ‘ Thy shoes,” says God, “ shall be iron and brass ;” “ as thy 
days so shall thy strength be.” The meaning of which is, that all 
seasonable succour and support shall be equal to the trials and exigen- 
cies of every day. 

Pious men have found this to be the case through all generations. 
They have had their days of persecution, days of affliction, days of 
want. They have had seasons of temptation, of darkness, and of duty ; 
but seasonable and suitable strength has been received ; their strength 
has been in proportion to their day ; so that they have not really been 
in want of any thing for their good. So it is with the Christian now. 
His heavenly Father says, ‘‘ When thou passest through the waters I 
will be with thee, and through the rivers, they shall not overflow ; 
when thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burned, neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee.” Weep not, then, Christian ; be 
not discouraged at what you have now to endure, or at what you have 
in prospect ; you have more for you than against you. God is with 
you as your upholder, governor, and benefactor ; and as a mother 
comforteth her children, so will He comfort his people. 
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You see, then, my dear brethren, that we are not to be over anx- 
ious about the future ; if you have sufficient for the present, fear not 
that which may never take place. ‘“ Take no thought,” no anxious, 
distressing, harassing thought, “for the morrow.” Suffer not your 
minds to be torn asunder by doubt or apprehension. Consider, rather, 
what is the present will of God, and rest satisfied and content with- 
out anticipating evils which may never arrive. ey Sane! 

Do not heighten your present sorrows by a morbid imagination. 
You know not what a day may bring forth. The future is likely to 
be better than you expect, as well as worse. The real victory of 
Christians arises from attention to present duty. This carries them 
from strength to strength. 

Some are alarmed at the thought of death. They say, How shall 
I meet the agonies of dissolution? But when you are called to die, 
you will, if-among God’s children, receive dying consolation. Be 
satisfied if you have the strength to live to God, and God will sup- 
port you when you come to die. Some fear persecution, lest, at such 
a season, they should make shipwreck of faith and of a good con- 
science. “As thy day is, so shall thy strength be.” 

Consider to what it is we owe our success. If we are nearer our 
salvation than when we believed, let us not ascribe it to ourselves, to 
our own arm, but to the grace of God. Not I, but the grace of God 
with me, enabling me to sustain and to conquer. If we continue, it is 
because we have obtained help of God; we are kept by his mighty 
power unto salvation. In all our sufferings, if Christians, we are per- 
petually indebted to Divine succour. 

Let us habitually look up to God in the exercise of faith and pray- 
er. Instead of yielding ourselves to dejection, let us plead the prom- 
ises, and flee to the Divine word. He has been accustomed to sus- 
tain the faithful, and He is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
He is never weary. Look to Him. ‘They that wait’on Him shall 
mount up with eagles’ wings, run and not be weary, walk and not 
faint. Go to Him in prayer—cling to his strength—lay hold: of his 
arm. You have a powerful Redeemer. Be strong in the power of 
his might. Draw down the succours of his grace, which will enable 
pee go on “ from strength to strength, until you appear before God 
in Zion. 
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ABRAHAM AND LOT.* 


GENESIS, xiii., 7-13: And there was a strife between the herdmen of 
Abram’s cattle and the herdmen of Lot’s cattle. And the Canaanite 
and the Perizzite dwelt then in the land. And Abram said unto Lot, 
Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, and between 
my herdmen and thy herdmen ; for we be brethren. Is not the whole 
land before thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me ; if thou 
wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right ; or if thou depart 
to the right hand, then I wil! go to the left. And Lot lified up his eyes, 
and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was well watered every- 
where, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the 
garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou comest unto Zoar. 
Then Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan; and Lot journeyed east ; 
and they separated themselves the one from the other. Abram dwelt 
in the land of Canaan, and Lot dwelt in the cities of the plain, and 
pitched his tent towards Sodom. But the men of Sodom were wicked, 
and sinners before the Lord exceedingly. 

[Preached at Cambridge, February 7, 1802.) 


Iw early times no one appears to have appropriated any thing to 
himself but what was for his own immediate use. When the number 
of the inhabitants of the earth were few, its spontaneous productions, 
with the animals then alive, were sufficient for them; but in process 
of time this mode of subsistence became more precarious. ‘This sug- 
gested the increase of their stock, to which they might have recourse 
in time of need, and occasioned the introduction of the plan of rearing 
animals. Hence we read of their herds and flocks; and their riches 
are described to us by the number of cattle, sheep, and different ani- 
mals in their possession. ‘Thus we learn the riches of Lot and of 
Abraham. Their occupation was chiefly in attending their flocks, 
that they might choose such districts of pasture as were suitable to 
them. ‘The cultivation of the soil in those days was not common. 
Genesis, xxvi., 12th verse, it is said of Isaac, that he sowed seed in 
that land. It is mentioned as a remarkable circumstance, as being a 
transition from the pastoral to the agricultural state. We do not find 
in any writings of this time, that the “ seed time and harvest, summer 
and winter, shall not cease.” In this simple state, while rearing cat- 
tle and tending their flocks, the venerable patriarchs passed their lives. 
Abraham and Lot had both large stocks of cattle, but the land was 
barren, so that they could not dwell together ; this occasioned the cir- 
cumstance which is the foundation of the history here recorded. 
“There arose a strife between the herdmen of Lot and the herdmen 
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of Abraham” about their respective rights of pasture. The Canaan- 
ites and the Perizzites, who were afterward destroyed by the descend- 
ants of Abraham, we are informed, dwelt in the land. ‘ And Abram 
said unto Lot, Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and 
thee, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen; for we be breth- 
ren. Is not the whole land before thee? Separate thyself, I pray 
thee, from me; if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the 
right; or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the left. 
And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it 
was well watered everywhere, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as 
thou comest unto Zoar.” 

This conduct of Abraham affords us several important instructions. 
First, Abraham had a great disposition to cultivate peace with his 
countryman,Lot. ‘Let there be no strife, 1 pray thee, between thee 
and me, for we be brethren.” Such reasons will apply in many 
cases. ‘They were not properly brethren, Abraham being Lot’s un- 
cle; but the Jews were accustomed to extend that relationship to 
those whose kindred were not very remote. In members of families, 
and in domestic and social life, every thing like strife, contention, or 
discord, should be extinguished by this sentiment, and the recollection 
of “ we are brethren.” God has been pleased to form families as an 
asylum and refuge in the midst of this desert world. Man fixes his 
eye on one humble roof, where all that is sweet and endearing is con- 
centrated; where, if all the world are enemies, he knows there are 
those who will feel affection for, and pay attention to, him. How im- 
portant is it that peace should be preserved, especially in families! 
Abraham knew the value of it, surrounded, as he was, by those who 
were indifferent, if not enemies, to him. Christianity takes men u 
as families, for there never was but one true religion, of which Chris- 
tianity is the completion. It takes them under its patronage, animates 
them by the most endearing relationship, exhorts husbands to love 
their wives, and wives their husbands, children to obey their parents, 
and parents to love their children. What is the tendency of all these 
precepts, but to preserve that peace and affection, which is the bond 
and cement of domestic society, and which, with such near connex- 
ions, should remove all sources of discord and disunion ? Let a sense 
of the bond of kindred induce all families to cultivate peace, and to 
propose this sentiment, “ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
thee and me; for we be brethren.” As Christians, this may be ex- 
tended much farther. If it be true that they were brethren after the 
flesh, Christians are such after the spirit. They have drank into one 
spirit; “they have one Lord, one faith, one baptism ;” nay, more they 
are members of one body, of that sacred family in which God chooses 
to dwell, and in which He will dwell. How important, then, is it that 
Christians should cultivate this friendly spirit! Occasions of differ- 
ence will spring up in the midst of them, especially in the present im- 
perfect manner in which they are, as societies, constituted; but the 
tume will come when they will « see eye to eye,” and arrive at the 
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“stature and fulness of a perfect man in Christ Jesus;” “when 
Ephraim will no longer envy Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim.” In 
the mean time, this consideration sould be sufficient to remove all 
discord and contention, “ We are brethren.” But why, even now, 
should not those who serve the same master, and look for the same 
home and final blessedness, act the part of Abraham? There is room 
enough for all those different professions and denominations into which 
the Christian world is divided. Separation may, in some cases, be 
unavoidable ; but why not part in love? “Is not the whole land be- 
fore thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me,” says Abraham; 
“if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou 
depart to the right hand, then I will go to the left.” And what was 
the reason assigned? Because “the land could not bear them.” 
Abraham and Lot were not enemies: this circumstance did not bring 
any disunion of heart. There has been, my brethren, unhappily, in 
all sects and parties of Christians, a disposition to strife and envy; to 
quarrel, and even to anathematize one another ; to confine and arrogate 
to themselves the title of the “true Church;” as if the Church of 
Christ could be limited to any one assembly. I had almost rather re- 
ject Christianity itself, than thus narrow the limits of the great Crea- 
tor within such artificial and bigoted distinctions. For we know that 
God, “ who made all nations of one flesh,” and sanctified them one 
nature that which is common in form, and who has redeemed all, 
“ will gather from every nation and kingdom under heaven those that 
fear God and work righteousness.” For “many shall come from the 
east and from the west, from the north and the south, and shall sit 
down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God, and 
be presented faultless before the throne of God and the Lamb.” We 
have seen in the character of Abraham a great love of peace; but 
there is more than this to be learned in his example. 

Secondly. There was a great degree of humility and condescension 
in the father of the faithful. He was the head and progenitor, not of 
one nation only, but of a multitude of nations, “ whom all nations call 
blessed.” He was favoured with two distinct revelations from God. 
Lot, in comparison with him, was a very inferior person. He came 
into the land under Abraham’s protection. He was his inferior in 
age, inferior in riches and dignity, inferior in favour both of God and 
man. We read that Abraham was “a mighty prince ;” yet his hu- 
mility and condescension were very conspicuous. In addressing him- 
self to Lot, we observe he yields where he might command; re- 
fers the choice where he had the highest pretensions to decide. He 
tells him that he would direct himself to that course which Lot might 
choose to abandon. Let the simple feeling of nature determine wheth- 
er this was a degrading humility. 

This disposition of Abraham, if acted upon, would remove all pain- 
ful distance, and make greatness amiable, instead of being a terror. 
Persons of rank would be looked up to as superiors ; as refuges, en- 
samples, and guides, rather than as enemies. This was the conduct 
of Abraham, and no doubt it left its impression on the mind of Lot. 
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Is it not better to make friends than enemies? For though no being 
but God can make you happy, every being may make you miserable. 
The most eminent saints have been eminent for humility. This is 
both an effect and cause of a participation of the Divine Spirit ; they 
all drank into one Spirit, as water from the same rock. A man is 
never so likely to be exalted by God as when he is least in his own 
eyes ; for “thus saith the High and Lofty One, who inhabiteth eter- 
nity, and whose name is Holy, to that man will I look, yea, with him 
will | dwell, who is poor, and of an humble and contrite spirit.” 
‘Thirdly. We see in the character of Abraham an amiable modera- 
tion with respect to worldly things. He was rich, and increased in 
riches, but he never suffered his affections to fasten on these as his su- 
preme good. He knew how to receive that degree of enjoyment from 
them they were designed to afford, without sensuality, and without be- 
ing insensible to God as the giver. He acted like a patriarch. He 
confessed himself a pilgrim and a sojourner in the earth ; he “ sought 
a city which had foundations, a heavenly country.” Do any of you, 
my brethren, wish to obtain this spirit? It is only a devotedness to 
God, a contemplation of eternity, a hope full of immortality, that can 
purify the heart from worldly-mindedness, and give you life and peace. 
Fourthly. We have, in the next place, in the conduct of Abraham, 
a very diligent observance of all the modes of civility, urbanity, and 
decorum. He says, “If thou wilt go the left, I will go to the right ; 
or if thou depart to the right, then I will go to the left.” Here is a 
manly politeness to Lot, a disposition to oblige. He studiously avoids 
all expression of authority, of haughtiness, or superiority ; yet there 
is nothing flattering or mean, but great dignity. ‘This shines with 
still greater lustre as it appears in his conduct to the angels (chap. 
xvili., verse 3, 4, 5). What cheerful hospitality to strangers! He 
makes it a favour that they would accept of his hospitality. He runs 
to meet them, and bowed himself to the ground, and said, ‘‘ My Lord, 
if now I have found favour in thy sight, pass not away, I pray thee, 
from thy servant: let a little water, | pray you, be fetched, and wash 
your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree: and I will fetch a mor- 
sel of bread, and comfort ye your hearts ; after that ye shall pass on.” 
This part of his conduct appears again in the xxiii. chapter, verse 
7th. In purchasing the field of the children of Heth, “ Abraham stood 
up, and bowed himself to the people of the land, even to the children 
of Heth,” which was the strongest expression of homage in that coun- 
try he could pay. ‘Though he had received their own land in proph- 
ecy, “‘yet he bowed himself down to the children of Heth.” Nay 
though he knew that they were excluded by God for their idolatry, 
yet “he bowed himself down to the children of Heth.” Spiritual 
pride may dispose a man to assume a kind of superiority in manner 
and bearing, like the Pharisee, who said, “Stand by, for I am holier 
than thou ;” but the father of the faithful was of a different spirit: he 
“bowed himself down to the children of Heth.” Christianity, my 
brethren, teaches us that degree of civility and decorum of a hiph 
mere worldly politeness is but the shadow. This we are expressly 
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taught by every precept in the New Testament, that we are to treat 
no person with scorn, or haughtiness, or derision. 

We should be equally careful to avoid a spirit that would-lead us to 
trample on our inferiors, from a mean desire of being thought what 
God has never designed or made us to be. Study, my brethren, a 
lovely behaviour ; and not only whatsoever is lovely, but whatsoever 
gives dignity and grace to piety. 

We have seen what is remarkable in the conduct of Abraham; we 
shall now attend to the conduct of Lot. It was exceedingly wrong, on 
the part of Lot, not to refer to Abraham the alternative of that choice 
which he was pleased to offer him. This was an error, however, 
only in form with respect to decorum and disposition ; but how did he 
act? We read, “ And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain 
of Jordan, that it was well watered everywhere, before the Lord de- 
stroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lord. ‘Then 
Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan, and Lot journeyed east, and 
they separated one from another.” Now, though the inspired histori- 
an has not given us an express censure, yet they must read the Scrip- 
tures with very little attention who do not see that the conduct of Lot 
was exceedingly blamable ; that he chose more from the fertility 
of the soil, than from any regard for the preservation of his virtue and 
character. ‘The people of Sodom he knew “ were wicked before the 
Lord ;” but he saw the plain of Jordan afforded numerous districts of 
pasturage for his herds and cattle. Here the conduct of Lot affords 
us as instructive a lesson as did that of Abraham. We find he was 
soon carried into captivity, and might have perished there but for the 
generous interposition of Abraham. 

When he afterward established himself in the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, he was stripped of all his property, and fled for his life to 
the city of Zoar; not, however, to dwell in that place, but he retired 
to a cave, and there he appears to have ended his days in obscuntty. 
We find there was nothing to distinguish him. Now this shows the 
great importance of paying attention to situations, as to the influence 
they may have upon character, and not the advantages of a worldly 
kind merely. It is very common for persons to place themselves in 
circumstances where they know their virtue will be endangered. 
They who are the most indisposed to encounter temptation, we find, 
are the most virtuous. Abraham was much more virtuous than Lot, 
but he had determined not to pitch his tent towards Sodom. ‘Tremble 
at that condition or place, my brethren, which endangers your virtue. 
How wise was that choice of Moses, “ who forsook all the pleasures 
of Egypt, by faith choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin, which were but for a sea- 
son!” For what can recompense you for the loss of your souls ? 

This part of the subject, my brethren, furnishes an important lesson 
to parents, in the choice of a profession, or in the establishment of 
young people in life. Parents do not always consider the probable 
influence and effect of certain connexions and situations on the habits 
of their children. They appear to come to this conclusion, that they 
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are themselves Christians, but that their children have no souls to be 
saved. The children of Lot, we read, were corrupted and ruined by 
their intercourse with the people of Sodom. What can be expected 
but evil, if young persons are exposed to the filthy conversation of the 
wicked? “Evil communications corrupt good manners.” Cana 
man take fire in his bosom and not be burned? Even Lot himself 
appears to have been corrupted ; for he was first betrayed into drunk- 
enness, then, as sin seldom comes alone, into incest. He lost, first, 
his innocence, then all that property for the sake of which he sacri- 
ficed it. 

Fix it, my brethren, in your minds, that children are a sacred trust, 
that God will ask an account of your children. The curse of God 
was on the house of Eli, “ because they made themselves vile, and he 
restrained them not.” If your example has encouraged vice in them, 
how dreadful will it be to have accusers start up from such unexpect- 
ed quarters, and before the eternal God, call upon you who have been 
accessories to their ruin! Better to have rocks and mountains to fall 
upon you, and cover you, than the wrath of the Almighty. But how, 
you may ask, is this evil to be avoided? _It is by making a regard to 
the salvation of their souls the chief object. It is this, and this alone, 
which is an antidote to this evil. You are to teach them that it will 
not profit them, though they may gain the whole world, and lose their 
souls; for what can they give in exchange for their souls? You 
are to impress upon them that worldly riches and honours are fleeting 
distinctions; and under the influence of these sentiments, which in- 
clude some of the first principles of Christianity, you will be more 
pleased to see your children in humble situations, rather than in the 
highest stations while they are strangers to God. 

Here are plain marks of the visitation of God. Lot sacrificed his 
safety, and chose to expose himself to the “conversation of wicked 
men,” and God was pleased to strip him of all his wealth: ‘ the bless- 
ing of the Lord it maketh rich, and he addeth no sorrow with it.” It 
appears he was “vexed with the conversation of the wicked.” The 
words are full of instruction. He escaped for his life. He is snatch- 
ed as a brand from the burning. ‘There is a secret sense of uneasi- 
ness rests upon the mind of a good man at the sight of injustice, wick- 
edness, inhumanity, and neglect of God, that must destroy all his enjoy- 
ments ; while that wealth which God bestows is enjoyed with a mild 
and peaceful conscience ; and be assured, if God, by his blessings, 
does not make you rich, all will be in vain to make you happy. Lot 
was stripped of his wealth, while Abraham, without anxiety or vexa- 
tion, went on from prosperity to prosperity, till he waxed great indeed. 
Let us never depart, my brethren, from duty : “ They that will be rich 
fall into a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition.” A lively sense and persuasion of 
the recompense of reward will efface all such sophistry. He that 
hath food and raiment has every reason to be content. 

We are informed, by the Apostle Peter, that Lot, with all his im- 
perfections, was a good man, which we should not have learned from 
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this history. Some Christians rise to the stature and dignity of Abra- 
ham, while others remain as low as Lot. The Scriptures, we see in 
their narratives, exhibit to us different degrees of religious attainment. 
Lot was vexed by his intercourse with the wicked inhabitants of Sod- 
om. The effect of such society is either to vex or corrupt, to disgust 
or destroy our virtues, by assimilating our manners to theirs. A good 
man, if he connects himself with scoffers, may, perhaps, get over the 
first uneasy impression made by their company ; but if his virtue re- 
main unshaken, he will find himself distressed by the continuance of 
their vain and wicked conversation. But how difficult is it, my breth- 
ren, to associate with persons of this description, and not to lose some- 
thing of a conscientious fear of God; to relax somewhat of delicacy 
of mind and feeling. ‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 
You may be ready to confide in your own virtue ; but the apostle 
says, “ Be not deceived, evil communications corrupt good manners.” 
Finally, my brethren, we see in these two persons, that the conduct of 
parents descends, in its effects, very far into their posterity. Abraham, 
by his piety, transmitted his religion to his descendants ; while in those 
of Lot we find no disposition to it. Well! Abraham is great in this 
world, and he is great in heaven ; for we read that the highest happi- 
ness of the saints is represented to us by our Saviour, in parable, as 
being found in reclining on Abraham’s bosom. Let us all imitate that 
true greatness, which can be found only in the fear of God; in the 
freest and fullest devotedness of heart to his service, and a fear of 
sinning against Him. “ Watch and pray,” my brethren, “lest ye en- 
ter into temptation.” “ Blessed is that servant who, when his Lord 
cometh, shall be found so doing ;” then shall he hear those consola- 
tory words, “ Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things.” 


LI. 
THE CHARACTER OF BALAAM.* 


Numpers, xxi., 8: Balaam also, the son of Beor, they slew with the 
sword. 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, Nov. 5, 1826.] 


Ir appears from the history of the Israelites, that when they 
encamped on'the borders of Moab, they were tempted, through 
the counsel of Balaam, to commit whoredom with the daughters 
of that idolatrous land; and, on this account, the Lord sent a 
plague on them, which consumed twenty-four thousand persons, 
and which ceased not its ravages, until Phinehas, the grandson 
of Aaron, had slain two flagrant offenders, and, by his righteous 
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zeal for the honour of God, obtained the high honour of a per- 
petual priesthood in his family. 

Balaam has been supposed by some to have been a prophet of 
God, who had degenerated by converse with idolaters to become 
one himself; but it seems more probable that he was a sooth- 
sayer or diviner, celebrated for his skill in foretelling future 
events, and gratifying the desire, so strong in man, to look into 
futurity ; that he was not an idolater, but acknowledged the true 
‘God, and having heard the wonderful history of the Israelites, 
then on their march towards Canaan, was struck with admiration 
of their exalted privileges, which he so eloquently describes. 

With respect to his extraordinary character, there is some- 
thing so imposing about it, that we are in danger of forming too 
favourable an opinion of him. There is an enchanting beauty in 
‘his prophecies which yields to nothing in the most admired ef- 
fusions of prophetic inspiration, and which it is impossible to 
contemplate without emotion: we are scarcely masters of our 
feelings when we hear such accents as those which were uttered 
by the son of Beor: ‘How shall I curse whom God hath not 
cursed, how defy whom the Lord hath not defied? for from the 
top of the roeks I see him, and from the hills I behold him: lo, 
the people shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned among 
the nations. Who can count the dust of Jacob, and the number 
of the fourth part of Israel! Let me die the death of the righ- 
teous, and let my last end be like his!” This last pathetic excla- 
mation was probably uttered with a sincere desire, and certainly 
-has awakened devotion in thousands since it was penned. 

Turning from his prophecies to his actions, we see the sem- 
blanee at least of a conscientiousness and firmness that we can- 
not but admire. When the elders of Moab and Midian came to 
him with the rewards of divination, he refused to go without first 
consulting God: and having received the Divine prohibition to 
curse Israel, he resisted the temptation of Balak, saying, “If 
Balak would give me his house full of gold, I cannot go beyond 
the word of the Lord my God.” When he did go, the oracles 
which he uttered expressed, in all probability, ‘the whole coun- 
sel of God,” delivered to him: unseduced by bribes, and unawed 
by authority, he kept nothing back, when “he took up his para- 
ble.” In his last prediction, he perseveres to the close in de- 
claring the destined felicity and glory of Israel, triumphant over 
all enemies. So far, then, he appears like a true prophet of 
God, like one whose heart was right with the Lord. 

But when we come to look more narrowly into his character 
and conduct, we too clearly see that his heart was not right, that 
it was cankered and corrupt at the core; that he stands as a re- 
corded beacon to warn others against the ruin that attends de- 
parture from God, and rebellion against the dictates of con- 
science. For, first, at the very opening of his intercourse with 
Balak, we find him hesitating and demurring whether or not he 
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would curse the people of God. This is the first symptom of 
evil within. He inquires of God, evidently in the hope that he 
might be permitted to obtain the object of his covetousness: he 
receives an express prohibition; but, after yet larger offers have 
been made, he applies again for the Divine answer, and thus 
manifestly tempts the Lord. Had his heart been sound, he would 
have leaned to Israel, and taken side with God’s people ; but his 
heart was after its covetousness ; he had cast a lingering eye at 
the rewards of divination. He had been safe if he had firmly 
resisted; but, by this tampering with conscience, he committed 
himself to great and unspeakable danger. We are not to ex- 
pect God to hinder us from the accomplishment of the worst de- 
signs; He does not render them impracticable ; He often opens 
the way to wickedness, and suffers the path of crime to. be 
strewed with flowers. We must learn to walk by a standard far 
more decisive and inflexible than the openings of Providence; 
we must consult the internal monitor which God has given us, 
and obey its first and clearest dictates. Jn matters of prudence, 
second thoughts are often the best ; but in matters of conscience, 
first thoughts are sure to be our truest guide. Deliberation and 
demur, so valuable on many occasions, are here most dangerous; 
reasoning here will only lead us into perilous paths; the moment 
we attempt to persuade ourselves that something, of which we 
doubted the rectitude, is allowable, we stand on the brink of a 
precipice that has been fatal to millions. Balaam affords a stri- 
king instance of a very common character, in which some pre- 
vailing vice biases the conduct, and keeps back the person from 
a sincere and entire devotion of himself to the will of God; he 
is held as by a magic spell ; he walks within an enchanted circle ; 
where he is always aiming to reconcile the indulgence of his 
evil desire with the opposing conviction of his conscience. 

But we have yet to come to the worst part of Balaam’s con- 
duct. He dared not defy, he felt himself compelled to bless, 
Israel; and yet he clung to the wages of unrighteousness ; he 
found out an indirect, a circuitous way, as criminal, though not 
so open, as that of rushing against the thick bosses of God’s 
buckler, for accomplishing the wicked wish of Balak ; for causing 
God to withdraw the very blessing which he celebrated, and im- 
pose the very curse which he could not denounce. He seduces 
Israel to idolatry. He instructs Balak to make a great feast ; 
and, by collecting all the youth and beauty of Moab at this car- 
nival, he allures the people first to fornication, and then, through 
the medium of their passions, to idolatry ; he thus finds a way to 
rob them of all those privileges which he had so sublimely sung. 
His conduct in this is a striking instance of self-deceit ; he takes 
not the daring, but the disguised way to sin. God had not said 
in so many words, you shall not seduce the people; but this 
was implied in what God had said, and might have been so un- 
derstood by any person of far less penetration than Balaam. 
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Such, my brethren, is the darkening, hardening influence of 
an evil passion cherished within; so wonderfully it glosses over 
evil, and confounds it with good. None knew so well as Balaam 
that whoso touched the people of God, touched the apple of his 
eye; yet all was lost in the love of filthy lucre; he was madden- 
ed by avarice, and deaf even to the voice of an ass! 

There are two persons mentioned in sacred history, with 
whom Balaam may be properly contrasted: one is Rahab the 
harlot; she was placed in a similar dilemma; on the one side 
she had the comparatively light fear of sudden destruction, with 
all the rest of the city, by the invading enemy, whose spies she 
harboured; on the other, she had to dread the more terrible 
doom of a discovered traitress. She hesitated not a moment 
which to choose; fearless of the lingering tortures that must 
await one, if discovered, who had betrayed her city, she received 
the spies from pure reverence for the God of Israel. Her love 
to God allies her, though an alien, to his people; she feels a 
leaning of heart towards the spies, as sacred persons, inviolable 
deposites ; and only barters for the life of herself and-her kin- 
dred ; a conduct worthy of a servant of God, worthy to be en- 
rolled with that of the faithful. 

The other person, whose conduct may be contrasted with Ba- 
laam’s, is Ruth the Moabitess; she, when her sister Orpah re- 
solved to return to her people in Moab, clave to her Israelitish 
mother Naomi, and addressed her in those affecting words, “ En- 
treat me not to leave thee; where thou dwellest I will dwell, and 
where thou diest I will die; thy people shall be mine, and thy 
God my God.” And she, also, had her high reward ; for thus em- 
barking her interest with that of Israel, “a full reward was given 
her of the Lord God of Israel, under whose shadow she was 
come to trust ;” united to Boaz, she became the recorded ances- 
tor of David and the Messiah. Unlike the son of Beor, she felt 
ae be best hopes and affections bound up with those of God’s 
srael. 

The rock on which Balaam made shipwreck of his soul was 
the same on which Judas Iscariot was lost, the lust of lucre; he 
loved it more than he loved the favour of God; he feared its 
loss more than he feared the curse of God. And is there nothing, 
it may be said to many, in your heart like this? no evil desire 
and motive preponderating against conscience, and preventing 
the perfect union of your heart to God 2 nothing that makes a 
wall of partition between you and his people, between you and 
himself, and keeps you from “following the Lord fully,” from 
“following the Lamb whithersoever He goeth 2” nothing that 
you love more than the Great Eternal himself? while your sit- 
uation is like that of the amiable young man to whom our Sayv- 
iour said, ‘“‘ Yet lackest thou one thing ;” one thing only, and yet 
that equivalent with many, yea, with all things; since it kept him 


. . . . . ’ 
from following Christ ; it prevailed against eternity ; it out- 
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weighed the value of his soul! But, whatever it may be, God is 
not mocked; He sees it, and withholds his blessing. God will 
never dwell in any heart in which He is not enthroned! God 
will never be a patron of idolatry; a party, a pander, to an 
man’s lusts! He will have a living sacrifice, or none at all! 

Are there none who are varnishing over some part of their 
conduct with specious excuses that cannot satisfy even them- 
selves? If you are sincere, you will have no difficulty to ex- 
plain ; nothing crooked or obseure to justify. The way of God 
is a plain way; even the fool need not err therein. But remem- 
ber, if you are found prevaricating, it is against your own soul; 
you are putting out your own light; and never can you attain 
ultimate happiness, but in resigning yourself up wholly toa state 
of union with the blessed and only Potentate, for time and eter- 
nity! ‘Happy is he that condemns not himself in that which he 
allows.” You are ready to condemn Balaam; but, perhaps, you 
are less excusable; subjected to a less temptation, and favoured 
with a greater light. Pray that God would search your heart, 
and make you see if any wickedness lurk within it. Have you 
found out the leak in your character? have you detected the 
traitor in your camp? Destroy the foe; and, as you cannot by 
your own strength, apply to Jesus Christ for help! “If the Son 
shall make you free, you shall be free indeed!” To as many as 
receive Him, He gives power to become sons of God by believ- 
ing in his name. When you have identified your interest with 
that of Jesus Christ, his power will be so perfect in your weak- 
ness, that you shall prove at last “‘ more than conquerors through 
Him that loved you.” 


LIL. 
EARLY PIETY EXEMPLIFIED IN ABIJAH.* 


1 Krves, xiv., 13: 4/1 Israel shall mourn for him ;.... because in 
him there is found some good thing towards the Lord God of Israel. 


[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, October 15, 1526, on the death of a pious 
youth, the son of the Rev. John Foster.J 


Tue connexion of these words is briefly this: A son of Jero- 
boam is taken ill; his mother assumes a disguise, and bears 
presents, in the hope of obtaining a favourable promise from the 
prophet ; but the prophet, inspired, sees through the artifice, and 
denounces that when her feet shall enter the city in return, the 
child shall die. It is very remarkable that this child, born and 
bred in so wicked a house as that of Jeroboam, discovered sin- 
cere piety. His father instituted idolatry over all the land, and 
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is never named but as he who not only sinned, but “made Israel 
to sin.” Yet in his house there was a child who, unseduced by 
such an example, had in his heart “‘ some good thing towards the 
Lord God of I|srael.”” There are some remarks on this passage 
to which I shall request your serious attention. 

1. It is here implied that religion is an internal principle: 
“something was found in him.” Religion is seated in the heart ; 
it consists in a right frame of the inner man—ain the rectifying of 
the judgment, the will, and the affections. ‘The kingdom of 
God,” says our Saviour, “is within you.” The reign of God is 
established in every true believer. Hence God alone can cer- 
tainly know his own people. There may be every outward ap- 
pearance of religion to our view; but as the heart is the seat, 
and God alone can see the heart, so none but God can pronounce 
the final judgment on the character. Accordingly, the Apostle 
Peter, speaking of a good man, adds, ‘‘a brother, as I suppose :” 
even the discerning of spirits failed here. .... The first prayer 
with every one should be, ‘“‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God.” 
Let this be done, and the congenial conduct will follow—as the 
water partakes of the,spring—as the fruits represent the tree. 

2. Religion is the best of principles: “some good thing’— 
good by way of eminence above all else—that which makes all 
besides good—that which purifies from all evil. There can be no 
form of good but what is comprised in religion: it implies purity 
in affections as well as actions ; benevolence not only in words, but 
exertions and sacrifices; integrity in purpose and proceeding ; 
whatever is good in solitary or in social conduct. It is good, 
above all, as it qualifies for true felicity, and unites us to its au- 
thor and substance in God. Without it, all is depraved and 
erooked—all energies are only perverted; even genius is only 
an instrument of destruction ; the fairest gifts are only like adorn- 
ments of the sepulehre in which human nature lies entombed and 
corrupted —wanting this, which is the salt of nature, and which 
alone purifies and preserves the man. Could we see things with 
the eyes of a spirit, not Babylon in ruins would appear so doleful 
a spectacle as a heart wrong towards God, where every thing 
about the moral creature is only, essentially, and incurably evil! 

3. Religion has “the Lord God” for its author and its object: 
“some good thing towards the Lord God of Israel.” Towards 
Him it tends, as the flame tends upward. It is devotedness to 
his will, engagedness in his service, desire of his glory—a su- 
preme concern to please Him whom man was made to please. 
He sits enthroned upon the pious heart, and rules all its powers 
and affections. Religion realizes his invisible hand and govern- 
ment in all things. It makes God, as it were, seen—God. as it 
were, felt! Hence religion casts a kind of splendour over all the 
actions of him who has it: it purifies from all that is unclean. 
elevates all that is low, and expands all that is contracted—im-. 


pressing, in a degree, or its subject the character and image of 
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God. Abijah realized his name, denoting in the Hebrew “ The Lord 
is my Father,” in his filial regard and resemblance to his heavenly 
Father. 

4. The smallest degree of real religion does not escape the eye of 
God. In the son of Jeroboam there was probably but a little of en- 
lightened piety; his virtue was probably very crude and imperfect. 
Still, though but little, there was “ some good thing :” the minute seed 
of the mustard-tree is not undervalued by Jesus Christ. He is a most 
compassionate, as well as a most discerning Judge ; He despises not 
the day of small things: like Jacob’s herdsmen, the good Shepherd 
drives his flock tenderly ; bears the lambs in his arms; helps the 
weak. In the beautiful language of the prophet, “ The bruised reed 
He will not break; the smoking flax He will not quench.” Let none 
be discouraged: He sees the rising of trembling penitence ; He de- 
tects the least beginning of good within. If you arise to return, the 
heavenly Father is ready to meet you on the way, while you are yet 
afar off. 

5. Early piety, always pleasing to the Lord, is pre-eminently pleas- 
ing when it appears amid an irreligious family; as it appeared in the 
case of Jeroboam’s son. ‘This is an instance that local impediments 
to piety can never become insurmountable: none can be so circum- 
stanced as to be cut off from the possibility of repentance : God has 
never beset the way of eternal life with impracticable obstructions. 
Piety, in unfavourable situations, has the charm of a myrtle or a rose 
in the desert, lovely in the eye of God and man. And it is possible 
that even the surrounding evils may be made to work for the good of 
those that seek God: profaneness and profligacy may serve as an 
awful beacon: if you listen to the inward voice, you may thus be 
warned by such frightful examples: if you are earnest in the great 
concern of man, you may be instructed even by the sight of vice and 
crime: they may show you the horror of irreligion, if not the beauty 
of godliness ; they may seem, in effect, to say, “ This is the way, 
walk in it; turn not aside to the right hand or the left.” : 

But there are others, of an opposite character, who, with good ex- 
amples given, turn their backs on what they cannot but approve ; oth- 
ers, who at once are compelled to venerate, and determined to for- 
sake, the guide of their youth ; who rebel against that excellence 
which they cannot but envy. Against such, the pious son of Jerobo- 
am will appear as an awful witness at the last day! Tyre and Sidon 
and Nineveh will be their judges! Better to have never known the 
way, to have been the offspring of the most reprobate parents, to have 
never seen the light that lights every man born into the world, than, 
seeing, to despise it! Thus, in either case, family connexions can- 
not essentially affect us; they are but transient; we shall soon be 
left alone; every individual must stand isolated from the nearest rela- 
tions, and give account of himself to God! _ Only be in earnest; de- 
termine that you will be saved; that you will not let God go, except 
He bless you; and nothing in heaven or earth can prevent your sal- 

vation Whosoever will call on the Lord, he shall be saved. 
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6. Yet early piety affords no security against an untimely grave. 
Long life was then a promised blessing to the followers of heavenly 
wisdom: yet even then, as the text presents an Instance, 1t was not 
always dispensed to them; for it would have required a perpetual 
miracle to have afforded such an exemption from the uncertainty of 
this frail life. Now, however, there is no such promise: there is, in- 
deed, a tendency in religion to preserve and prolong life, by its regu- 
lation of the passions and habits; but life is uncertain to the pious as 
well as others ; the ripest for heaven are often the earliest to be gath- 
ered: God has reserved, under the gospel, far brighter rewards than 
any of a temporary nature, than the addition of a few more fleeting 
years ; even the reward of eternal life through Jesus Christ, who says, 
“TI give unto my sheep eternal life!” And who that has the dawn of 
that life, the day-star of that glory rising in his heart, ever regretted 
his approaching departure from mortality? No, he has rather a de- 
sire to depart and to be with Christ! Death more than ever corrects 
and clears his view of things ; he sees this world in its utter vanity, 
and looks only for eternal things. 

7. Lastly, early piety, though cut off in its opening bloom, has a 
record in heaven and earth; there is a fragrancy in its remembrance. 
‘* All Israel mourned him.” When a child dies in his sins, the only 
alleviation left to his disconsolate parent is to forget his loss, to retire 
within himself, and aim to lose himself in the higher scene before 
him: but how cold is such consolation compared with that which the 
pious parent enjoys, whose child, as he has every reason to believe, 
is only glorified before himself, and waits to welcome him ere long! 
Who can console a parent for the eternal destruction of his own flesh 
and blood? How~should this idea urge every parent to labour, both 
by example and instruction, to secure, as far as in him lies, the im- 
mortal welfare of his offspring, and train them up for God! Remem- 
ber that, without religion, all the ornaments of education are only like 
preparing a richer sacrifice for the tomb. 

And let the young now be faithful to their convictions! now make 
that choice which alone they can approve ! now resist whatever they 
cannot but condemn! Let none defer the work of God to a more con- 
venient season; no season can possibly arrive so convenient as the 
present: difficulties will only increase by repeated habits of neglect ; 
they can never be so small as they are now. The chains of sin will 
only be riveted by wearing: until God will wait no longer for the 
procrastinating trifler, but say, as He said by the prophet, “ Let him 
alone ; he is joined to idols ; let him alone!” This has been the ruin 
of millions p let it not be that of any here! It is but few that deliber- 
ately reject religion; their sin and ruin lie in procrastination: they 
look forward to a day of repentance that never arrives! Now is the 
accepted day! ‘This is our only inheritance of time ; all beyond this 
is God’s, enveloped in the secret of his purpose! Let us all, there- 
fore, now set ourselves with new devotedness for heaven; that, when 
the Lord shall come with his fan in his hand, we may not be cast out 
as the chaff and refuse for destruction, but be gathered with the pre- 
cious wheat into his eternal garner ! 
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LIU. 
DAVID’S CHARGE TO SOLOMON.* 


1 Curonicies, xxviii., 9: And thou, Solomon, my son, know thou the 
God of thy father, and serve Him with a perfect heart and a willing 
mind. 

[Preached to young persons, at Cambridge, Jan. 2, 1802.] 

Tus was the exhortation of King David, a little before his death, 
addressed to his son Solomon; and the advice upon which he most 
emphatically insists is, to adhere closely to God, and to make it his 
first and chief care to serve and please Him. As there never was 
but one acceptable way of serving and pleasing God, this exhortation 
is as applicable to every individual as it was to Solomon, and is re- 
corded for our instruction, “ upon whom the ends of the world are 
come.” Each of us, therefore, should consider himself as deeply in- 
terested in the words, “ Know thou the God of thy father, and serve 
Him with a perfect heart and a willing mind.” 

David means to include in the knowledge of God, the dispositions 
which should influence us in our approaches to Him: “He that cometh 
unto God must believe that He is.” tis a belief in the perfections of 
God, including all his natural and moral perfections—his goodness, 
his mercy, his truth, his justice, his immutability, and his faithfulness ; 
in short, an acquaintance with Him as the moral governor of the 
world. For it is to no purpose to be acquainted with the abstract per- 
fections of Ged, unless we seek Him as the Ruler and Controller of 
all his creatures, and feel such a subjection of the will to Him as im- 
plies our weakness; a deep conviction that God rules, and that every 
other being is but an instrument in his hands. David intimates that he 
would have Solomon know God as “the God of his father ;” that is, 
know Him in those ordinances of his worship that had been made so 
delightful to himself, and have supported the pious in all ages. For 
there never was but one religion ; it was taught to our first parents af- 
ter the fall, and was the religion of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob, and 
of David. In the New Testament, we are farther instructed that in 
Jesus Christ is to be found that knowledge which will influence the 
heart, and lead us to imitate Him, and to make Him our portion. ‘The 
yeil which hangs over us in nature and in providence is removed by 
Jesus Christ; that vague and scientific sense of God which philoso- 

hy taught is taken away ; and he has given us that true knowledge 
of God which replenishes the heart, and draws us to seek after Him 
as the ultimate good. “J have manifested thy name to the men which 
thou gavest me out of the world ; thine they were, and thou gavest them 
me, and they have kept thy word.” ‘The apostle says, “ We know that 
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we are of God, and the whole world lieth in wickedness ; and we know 
that the Son of God is come, and has given us an understanding, that 
we may know Him that is true; and we are in Him that is irue, even 
in his Son, Jesus Christ.” To true Christians God does not impart 
truth merely to the understanding, but to the heart; in consequence 
of which, that otherwise mysterious promise of our Lord is made 
known to them: “ /faman will love me, he will keep my words ; and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and make our 
abodé with him.” In this important sense we are to know God, the 
God of our father ; and the design of it is, that we may serve Him 
with a “perfect heart and a willing mind.” One of the great pecu- 
liarities of the truth of Christianity is, that it is altogether practical; 
and no knowledge of God can be of any use to us but whatis so. He 
has revealed his majesty to us, in order to be loved and obeyed. All 
high and sublime speculations that do not partake of the doctrines of 
Christianity do not sanctify ; they may enlarge the understanding, but 
do not influence the heart. The service of God stands opposed to 
three things : 

First. 'To a profane contempt of God. 

David was exceedingly intent upon being a restorer of the worship 
of God, and the builder of a temple for Him, as appears in the follow- 
ing words: “ Hear me, my brethren, and my people : as for me, I had 
in my heart to build a house of rest for the ark of the covenant of the 
Lorn, and for the footstool of our God, and had made ready for the 
building : but God said unto me, Thou shalt not build a house for my 
name, because thou hast been a man of war, and hast shed blood. And 
he satd unto me, Solomon, thy son, he shall build my house and my 
courts ; for I have chosen him to be my son, and I will be his Father” 
There are those who set their tongues against the heavens, who 
speak bold and impious things, who say that it is a vain thing to 
serve God, and what profit is there in his ordinances? In opposition 
to such a spirit, we are commanded to fear his name, to reverence his 
worship, to keep the holy solemnity of the Sabbath, which he has ap- 
pointed, and thus to distinguish ourselves from the world. 

Secondly. The service of God is opposed to a temporal morality. 

It is true that religion prescribes all the parts of morality ; but here 
is the difference, it prescribes the same duties, but upon higher prin- 
ciples. It enlists all morality into its service, and places it upon a 
superior foundation. Are we, for instance, commanded to be chasté, 
temperate, and sober: the intention is not merely to preserve us from 
the diseases which those vices might bring with them, but that we 
may become temples of the Holy Ghost. It teaches us to do good ; 
not that we may be applauded for our benevolence, but that we may 
“ be perfect, even as our Father in heaven is perfect.” It teaches us 
to bear injuries with calmness, and to forgive our enemies and perse- 
cutors ; because “great is our reward in heaven.” In short, there is 
no part of virtue, as it respects ourselves or the world, but Christianity 
presses it into its service. It embraces and imbodies all that imagi- 
nation has conceived, and all that religion has sanctioned. 
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It must be evident to every reflecting mind, that this conscientious 
practice of all virtue—this attention to the purity of our motives—this 
steady and devoted service of God, which Christianity requires, is 
very distinct from that which the men of the world think necessary 
and inexpressibly superior. 

Thirdly. The knowledge and service of God is opposed to that kind 
of religion which entirely leaves out the affections. 

There are those who think it necessary to attend religious worship 
only to pacify conscience or to comply with the necessary customs of 
society. This, it is to be feared, is the religion of great multitudes, 
and of those who, though shocked at open impiety and profaneness, 
have never entered into the real sanctuary of religion, or felt devoted- 
ness of heart to God. They have never tasted of the richness of his 
promises, have never experienced thatdelight in Him which engages 
all the powers and faculties of the mind in his service—which makes 
duty our delight, and cuts off temptations to sin and concupiscence. 
God demands the heart: “ My son, give me thine heart ;” and justice 
requires that the greatest being should have the largest share in our 
affections, and thus become the voluntary object of our minds. 

By what motives shall we impress this knowledge of God upon 
your minds?’ By what motives urge you to “ know God, the God of 
your father, and to serve Him with a perfect heart and a willing mind ?” 
The knowledge of God will correct the vanity of every other kind of 
knowledge—the knowledge of God will correct the vanity of our pas- 
sions—the knowledge of God will correct the vanity that attaches to 
every state and condition in life. 
_ First. The knowledge of God will correct the vanity of every other 

kind of knowledge. 

When Solomon had taken a survey of the stores of nature, this was, 
in his view, the conclusion of the whole matter: “ Fear God, and keep 
his commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man.” ‘This is the 
consideration which will render our inquiries sober ; and it is for want 
of this that knowledge only “ puffeth up.” ‘Those persons are in the 
greatest danger of becoming atheists (next to such as live in the in- 
dulgence of their passions) who are in the habit of looking at second 
causes: they acquire that sort of knowledge which becomes as a veil 
to hide God from view. Knowledge, it must be considered, is not to 
be sought simply for its own sake; for, till we possess piety, or a 
sense of God, we find no ultimate end in its acquisition, and no satis- 
faction to our inquiries. It is the knowledge of God alone that fur- 
nishes any rest or peace to the mind: destitute of this knowledge, we 
see ourselves but as atoms, surrounded with infinite objects that we 
know not. On the one side we see the weakness and misery of our 
nature, so as to “say to corruption, Thou art my father, and to the 
worm, Thou art my mother and my sister ;” and, on the other, we see 
our dignity as beings connected with immortality. The knowledge 
of God teaches us that our grandeur is the relict of that image of God 
which was lost by sinning against Him; and thus. it gives repose to 
our inquiries, by fixing them upon Him who is the centre and rest of 
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all minds. If you wish to know what you are, whence you sprang, 
to what class of beings you belong, or what is your destiny—how the 
misery of the one part of your nature is compatible with the grandeur 
of the other—you must enter into the school of Christ, who imparts 
that wisdom which is to make us “ wise unto salvation.” There is in 
human nature, my brethren, great traces of grandeur, a vigour of 
thought, a power of transmitting our ideas into futurity 3 at the same 
time, man is subject to so many disappointments and miserics, and to 
such uncertainty in all his pursuits, that he may well be impressed 
with the notion of his alliance to the beasts, as if his all were to eat 
and to drink, for on the morrow he dies. The first of these senti- 
ments taught him to be proud, the other sunk him into brutishness. 
Revelation only shows him the reality of his condition, that Christi- 
anity is intended to restore hi to that grandeur which he has lost by 
sin, and that reconciliation with God is the only remedy for his woes. 
Thus the greatness of man does not elevate or inflame him. 

Secondly. The knowledge of God will correct the vanity of our pas- 
sions. 

It is confessed that innumerable evils occur by pursuing the object 
of our passions ; but this conviction does not correct our mistakes, un- 
less we have a principle of piety. As no two examples are perfectly 
alike, we imagine that we shall be able to secure to ourselves a por- 
tion of good; and are thus induced to commit ourselves upon the ocean 
of life, depending on our own strength and wisdom. Every man with- 
out piety is a prey to some passion or other. At one time he wishes 
to acquire great renown in the world; at another time, he would pur- 
sue the pleasures of sense or of reason, or of gayety and dissipation ; 
and thus the soul is perpetually torn by contrarieties. Religion com- 
poses the mind to tranquillity ; for when the love of God becomes the 
predominant passion, no worldly advantage is regarded, but what seems 
compatible with the fear and love of God as our perpetual portion. 
With this feeling, the Christian dwells in a continual calm. No man 
can be found who is not conscious of a void which none could fill : 
hence some have been disposed, by a system of philosophy, to destroy 
the passions. Reason, it is true, will baffle these passions when it 
does not conquer ; it will show the nakedness and deformity of the 
epicure, and make him more miserable, by knowing that he is miser- 
able: but religion alone, by concentrating our trust in God, as the 
chief good and the great Supreme, can supply a remedy to all these dis- 
eases. Nothing can be truer than that declaration, “ There is no peace 
to the wicked.” Whatever evils or trials may befall us, when properly 
improved, they will lead us to God. Sanctified afflictions are the 
means of bringing men to Him, and leading them to receive the full im- 
pression of this truth, that there is no peace but in Him. 

Thirdly. The knowledge of God will correct the vanity that attaches 
to every state and condition in life. 

Every one must perceive that an almost universal discontent with 
their condition pervades mankind. Every one is anxious to change 
his own state for another, in which he imagines that he shall be more 
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happy. Religion reverses this disorder of mind, which springs from 
the corruption of our nature; it shows us our unworthiness on account 
of sin ; and while it produces content with the place we are in, it makes 
us dissatisfied with ourselves, so*that the state and external condition 
in which we are found will have very little influence upon the mind. 
The man of the world is reconciled to his sins, and not to his state. 
The man of piety is in hostility to his sins, and reconciled to his state. 
The men of the world are always changing their state, and imagining 
a happiness which continually flies from them. It is the same in ev- 
ery period of life. In youth, the objects of the world not being tried, 
they think themselves at liberty to take excursions after happiness, 
and place it in the gratification of their passions. Weary of these, 
they become men, and effect a grave and dignified course ; they then 
pursue riches, and aspire after grandeur and consequence, but soon 
find that these have their cares and anxieties. When they become old, 
they look with equal contempt upon both periods ; for both appear to 
them like a confused dream, that leaves nothing but a succession of 
images, which have lost their charms. But piety, will produce satis- 
faction with our condition, and prevent the indulgence of the passions. 
In fact, in every way and at all periods, it will preserve them ; in youth, 
in manhood, and in advanced age. It will teach men that they have 
one solid good to obtain, and that time is short for attaining it. De- 
jection and gloom can have no place in that man who, having spent 
his life in serving God, looks forward to glory, honour, and immortal- 
ity ; for he “runs without being weary, and walks without being faint.” 
He has exchanged the vigour of youth for the full growth of the Chris- 
tian, and is ready to say, with the apostle, “ I have fought a good fight ; 
Ihave finished my course: I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
will give me at that day.” | 

On the whole, we learn that the knowledge of God, and that sub- 
stantial piety which flows from it, will ensure an eternal happiness. 
Remember, my brethren, that death roams abroad, and reason and faith 
ought to set the distance aside. You are going into the presence of 
God; and all that now amuses you will then appear as adream. Re- 
solve to spend this year for God and religion. ‘Through want of 
watchfulness, resolutions are ineffectual ; yet no man can be wise unless 
he resolves to be so. Go to that God who has promised to give wis- 
dom, and beg that he will teach you the knowledge of himself, who 
is the source of happiness to all beings, and supports the saints under 
affliction, and in the hour of death. Entreat that he would give you 
of the fruit of that tree of knowledge, of which whoever tastes will 
live, and appear spotless before the throne. In comparison with this, 
all the riches of the world are folly, all its grandeur is meanness, and 
the universe but dust. “ Know thou the God of thy father, and serve 
him with a perfect heart and a willing mind.” 

Vou. 1V.—C cc 
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THE SOLEMN ENGAGEMENT.* 


2 Curonicies, xv., 15: And all Judah rejoiced at the oath ; for they 
had sworn with all the heart, and sought Him with their whole desire ; 
and He was found of them; and the Lord gave them rest round about. 


[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday evening, Feb. 8, 1827, preparatory to the Lord’s Supper.} 


Ir is a sufficient apology for adducing Old Testament subjects for 
the encouragement and direction of Christians, that, though the Old 
Testament dispensation has passed away, so that the precepts and ob- 
servances are not to be enforced, except as they are corroborated by 
the New, yet we are informed that the Jewish nation and economy, 
generally, was a type of the Church of God. The dispensations of 
God’s providence towards it represent corresponding dispensations of 
providence now. ‘The things that happened to them, says Paul, “ hap- 
pened to them as ensaniples”—types, patterns. 

The Old Testament is replete with typical persons, typical ceremo- 
nies, places, things, events, institutions, especially its sacrifices. It 
was throughout, the apostle informs us, “a shadow of good things to 
come.” We are to compare one with another. We discern in the 
gospel that finished work of which the Law was the commencement. 
In both dispensations we trace that identity of feeling which pervades 
all good men. ‘The expressions of David of old are the expressions 
of our devotion now: ‘ As face answereth to face ina glass, so doth 
the heart of man to man.” 

We must confess that care is necessary not to press the comparison 
of the two dispensations too far, so as to lose sight of the difference 
between the two. We must not apply immediately to the state of 
Christians every promise in the Old Testament. Some of the prom- 
ises were confined to the Mosaical economy : some of the prophecies, 
also, received their accomplishment in the age when they were deliv- 
ered, or in those immediately following, and, therefore, are not to be 
fulfilled now. Similar cautions may be extended to other points in 
the comparison between the Old and the New Testament. 

But, to leave this digression, or,-rather, éntroduction to our subject, 
we have before us an account of the reformation in religion made by 
King Asa. Abijah, his father, had encouraged idolatry ; he had fol- 
lowed the last days of Solomon ; but Asa’s heart had been touched 
with the fear of God at an early period; and, throughout his reign, it 
was perfect before God, allowing for some serious drawbacks. Piety 
is no protection against external calamities. An invasion of an Ethi- 
opian prince took place ; probably the troops were composed of some 
tribes of the Cushites of Arabia, or the neighbouring parts. Ethiopi- 
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ans in Scripture generally mean the Arabs, and not the inhabitants 
of the country south of Egpyt. ‘This prince came upon Judah with a 
million of forces. Asa applied in prayer to God, and pleaded that it 
was nothing with Him to help, whether with many or with them that 
have no power; and that in his name he went against the multitude 
of his enemies. ‘ Let not man, O Lord,” concludes the pious mon- 
arch, “let not man prevail against Thee.” 

Thus he rested; cast himself upon God, who justified his confi- 
dence and heard his prayer. Asa not only drove back his enemies, 
but enlarged his own territory ; he recovered Gera, which had been 
taken by the Philistines. Azariah, the son of Oded, a prophet, of 
whom we read nothing but on this occasion, met Asa immediately 
upon his victory ; and after appealing to the dealings of God with Is- 
rael in past times, and solemnly warning him of the consequences of 
disobedience, invited Asa to return to the Lord, and institute a national 
reformation. From this time Asa took courage ; assembled the peo- 
ple, and attempted a serious and important reformation; removed the 
abominable idols; renewed the decayed altar of the Lord; re-estab- 
lished his worship at the temple ; deposed Maacah the queen, and 
cut down her idol, and stamped it, and burned it at the brook Kedron, 
as an expression of abhorrence. Then he engaged his people ina 
covenant to seek the ‘Lord God of their fathers: “ And they sware 
unto the Lord with a loud voice, and with shouting, and with trumpets, 
and with cornets.” ‘This was a repetition of the covenant made at 
Mount Sinai. 

The text then assures us of the manner and spirit in which the en- 
gagement was made. They “rejoiced at the oath,” and especially 
because of the unanimity which accompanied it. This was attended 
with instruments of music, and shouting, agreeably to the splendour 
of that dispensation, when instrumental music was peculiarly appro- 
priate. We read_of similar reformations under Jehoshaphat, Heze- 
kiah, and, lastly, under Josiah ; in each of which the proceedings were 
national. ‘The king took the lead, for the kingdom and the Church 
were the same ; the king was the head of the Church, though he was 
not permitted to interfere with the priesthood ; he was the vicegerent 
and lieutenant of the Almighty ; for God himself was their supreme 
Lord and King, and the kings had a delegated power under Him. 
This was designed to unite the nation under one and the same species 
of government, for the preservation of the purity of worship, and to 
perpetuate the statutes and ordinances given by the hand of Moses. 

Let us, then, consider, I. The nature of the engagement, and its 
connexion with our duty now; and, II. The spirit with which that 
engagement was entered into, and especially the joy and satisfaction 
which accompanied it. 

J. It was an engagement to return to that covenant which God 
had made with their fathers, by which He avouched them to be his 
people, and entered into alliance with them as their God. This em- 
braced the exclusive worship of Jehovah, and an acknowledgment of 
the duty of cultivating all those affections, and performing all those 
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actions, which are due to Him. It was an engagement to serve God 
supremely and entirely ; to love Him with all their heart ; to place 
their dependance upon Him; and to regulate their conduct by his 
will. Real engagements with God are, under all dispensations, sub- 
stantially the same. For Jehovah is the same, He changes not, and 
man is the same; and the nature of that religion of which God is the 
object cannot change, though it may be distinguished by different cir- 
cumstances, and by various degrees of light. This engagement is 
called an oath; and it is said, “they sware unto the Lord ;” though 
whether they took the oath in the formal terms, and with the solemni- 
ties observed in judicial matters, may be doubted. But, as they pub- 
licly appealed to God for the sincerity of what they professed, the en- 
gagement had all the force and sanction of an oath. Let us observe, 

1. When the Christian convert first engages in the service of God 
through Christ, who is the object of his obedience, love, confidence, 
and trust, this engagement may be termed an oath. Every one who 
enters into covenant with God, enters into an engagement equivalent, 
in force and solemnity, to an oath: it implies a solemn appeal to the 
omnipresent and ommiscient God. A formal oath cannot bring with 
it any thing more awful than the making God the inspector and judge 
of the sincerity of our declaration ,; except, perhaps, as to our fellow- 
creatures not being witnesses so distinctly of the transaction, as in 
the case of oaths in civil and criminal proceedings. But as to the 
substance of the appeal, every conversion to God implies an engage- 
ment equivalent, in seriousness, to that of the people under Asa. The 
vows of God are upon the convert. He appeals to the Supreme Cre- 
ator, the Searcher of hearts ; which amounts, in fact, to an oath. He 
acknowledges himself to belong to Christ. He avouches the Lord to 
be his God. He feels and confesses that he is not his own, but bought 
with a price, that he may glorify God with his body and with his spirit 
which are God’s. E 

2. On the public profession of our faith before the Church at our 
baptism, we enter into covenant with God, we repeat and renew the en- 
gagement more privately made between God and our souls. ‘This is a 
most solemn transaction, a declaration and engagement as solemn as 
words and actions can convey. By being baptized into the name of 
each particular person in the Godhead, we recognise each particular 
person as our Lord and our God, according to the parts which they 
bear in the mystery of our salvation: we recognise and subject our- 
selves to God the Father, as our Father, who hath loved us, and giy- 
en his Son for us; to God the Son, as our Saviour, who became in- 
carnate and died for our redemption ; to God the Holy Spirit, as that 
Divine Agent by whom we are enabled to believe in Christ ‘and are 
united to Him and the Father in love: we enter into an siereenoae 
which has the nature of an oath, to be the Father’s, the Soir and 
the Holy Spirit’s. We have the marks and signs of the Rovenant 
upon us. Holiness is the grand qualification for serving God. He 
has appointed an element to be used in baptism which is ordinarily 
used in purifying the body from defilement, in order to represent the pu- 
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rifying of the soul by the Holy Spirit: we receive, therefore, in bap- 
tism, the symbols, and pledges, and marks of sanctifying grace: we 
bear upon our body the impress of the Lord Jesus. 

3. At the table of the Lord these vows are again renewed by the 
Christian believer. A solemn engagement is then again undertaken, 
When we receive the sacred elements of the bread Divine, it is a great 
and most serious promise to take Christ as our Saviour, to receive Him 
as the only ground of our dependance, our Lord, our Pattern, our 
Prince, our Shepherd, our Friend. We engage ourselves to live upon 
Him, as the Bread of life; and to live to Him, as the Lord of con- 
science, the King of kings, and Lord of lords. ‘There is no form of 
words of the precise nature of swearing, indeed ; but this engagement 
has in it the nature and sanction of an oath. We declare solemnly, 
in the presence of the all-seeing God, that we are the Lord’s, and that 
we will renounce every thing that is displeasing in his sight. The 
very word sacrament, by which the Lord’s Supper is most commonly 
designated, is derived from the military oath of the Roman soldiers— 
sacramentum militaire—by which they swore never to desert their 
standard, nor flee before their enemies, but to continue faithful unto 
death. In like manner this engagement binds the soul to Christ, and 
renders it a sacrilege afterward to alienate it to the service of sin and 
the world. And, on the other hand, the Lord binds himself, where 
this engagement is sincerely taken, to bestow cn us all the grace and 
blessings promised in the Divine covenant. 

How important a thing, then, is it to make a profession of religion ! 
It is not the calling ourselves by a new name, nor forsaking one com- 
munity of Christians and joining ourselves to another; it is not the 
transferring our attendance and influence from one place, and one min- 
ister, to new ones; but it is an engagement which extends to the 
whole of our being; it is the consecration of ourselves to the unseen 
but omnipotent Ruler; it is an act which associates us with angels; 
it is a bond obliging us to live and elevate ourselves to God; to turn 
our attention from all creatures to Him; to account every thing as 
vanity but God and his service. And these vows are repeated when- 
ever we approach the Lord’s Table. We hold out again, on each such 
occasion, to the world around us, our public profession of faith in 
Christ: we proclaim to angels, to men, to devils, to the Church, to 
God, and to Christ, that we are not our own, but the Lord’s ; that we 
have made ourselves over to Christ, to be guided by Him for time and 
eternity. . 

This engagement, I would now observe, after thus enumerating the 
chief occasions when it is made, must reach the heart. It does not 
extend to actions merely, and stop there; it does not extend to times 
and seasons only, and stop there ; but it pervades all time, all places, 
the whole man. We are consecrated to God, with all our bodily fac- 
ulties and mental powers. We are not our own: we resign ourselves 
to God, as his peculiar property ; to be kept as a sacred thing, to be 
“the habitation of God through the Spirit.” ; : 

This engagement, once more, must be voluntary. So it was in the 
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case of Israel and King Asa before us. For although God has a claim 
to all our obedience, and a right over us, which nothing can impair or 
increase, yet He treats us as He did Israel—as free and accountable 
agents. He laid before the nations of Israel, when the covenant was 
made at Mount Sinai, the law: He proposed it to their choice, He 
asked their assent. Upon this, the people accepted the conditions of ¢ 
the covenant. In a covenant, the several parties must act a voluntary 
part. Religion will not bear compulsion. If obedience is compelled, 
it is no obedience. ‘Though God enjoins obedience by the sanctions 
of his law, and has an infinite right to it, as our Creator and Benefae- 
tor, yet if we yield that obedience reluctantly, it is not true obedience ; 
it is connected with fear, which has torment; it has nothing vital, 
nothing of love, nothing cordial, nothing acceptable to God. And such 
compulsory obedience is, moreover, only partial and temporary ; it 
extends only to a few branches of duty ; and is like the morning cloud 
and the early dew, which soon pass away- 

But this engagement must be sincere and hearty, cordial and affec- 
tionate. ‘The Christian yields himself unto God as one that is alive 
from the dead. He says, “ Other lords besides Thee have had do- 
minion over us, but by Thee only will we make mention of thy name.” 
He renounces all other masters, and cheerfully devotes himself to 
one Master, even Christ. He is a volunteer in his service, made 
willing in the day of Christ’s power, and presented to Him in the 
beauty of holiness. 

Il. Let us now consider the spirit with which the engagement was 
entered into, and especially the joy and satisfaction which accompa- 
nied it. 

No joy is equal to that which accompanies this transaction of en- 
gaging ourselves to God. We have never any true joy, joy of a pure 
and elevated nature, till we know what it is to enter into covenant 
with God, by the sacrifice of Christ. Men may have pleasure before, 
but not joy. They may have the satisfactions of the world, transient 
and unholy; but the mind is not blessed; the heart is not filled with 
intellectual, moral, substantial joy. Now the reasons of joy in the 
case of King Asa are similar to those which prevail in every such 
case. 

1. There is a joy in engaging solemnly with God, because the thing 
is infinitely right. ‘A good man,” says Solomon, “is satisfied from 
himself,” from a consciousness of the propriety and rectitude of his 
actions. When we act agreeably to right reason, there is a compla- 
cency which follows, and of which we are conscious. On the con- 
trary, when we act in opposition to what is right, we are rebuked by 
our own minds ; there is a struggle, a conflict within us. Now, it is 
infinitely right to engage ourselves to the Lord. It is proportionate 
to his character, and our state and wants. We can only be made 
happy by Him; we have nothing but what we receive from Him; we 
owe Him, therefore, ourselves. The character of God, his unspeak- 
able mercies, the sufferings of Christ, the grace of the Spirit, the of- 
fers of the gospel, make it unspeakably reasonable to engage ourselves 
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to his service. We then treat God as He is; we act agreeably to his 
nature and our relations to Him. Till we do this, we act most irra- 
tionally ; we walk in a lie. 

Man is a creature wandering in darkness, in the midst of precipices 
and falls. Like the man in the gospel who dwelt among the tombs, 
none can bind him, no, not with chains: many have tried to do so, 
but the bonds and fetters were broken, and they came away wounded. 
What joy, then, does it create, what transport, when the light of day 
beams upon him; when his fetters and bands are broken off, and he 
sits at the Saviour’s feet, clothed, and in his right mind! “The path 
of the just is as the shining light:” the way of truth and holiness ap- 
proves itself to the mind. The approbation of the inmost soul of man 
confers upon it its sanction. 

2. There is joy also in engaging with God, because it is a plain 
token of good on the part of God. So it was in the case of Asa and 
his people. They saw that God was with them, and had wrought for 
them ; and others also, perceiving this, joined themselves to them, 
from Ephraim and Manasseh, and turned to the Lord God of their fa- 
thers with their whole heart. Whereas, when God had previously 
left them to themselves, they wandered farther and farther from Him, 
and fell into abominable idolatries. Their engaging themselves with 
the solemnity of an oath to return to God, was a proof that God was 
with them, and was blessing them; and this was a just cause of joy. 
Good men then felt, as they do now, the need of Divine teaching and 
influence. It is said expressly that the Lord prepared the heart of 
the people under Hezekiah’s reformation ; and that in Judah the hand 
of the Lord was with them, to give them one heart. If we engage to 
be the Lord’s, the hand of the Lord has been upon us; our hearts 
have been divinely touched ; it is the token of the favour and love of 
God upon us. And this is a copious source of joy. “ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Barjona,” said our Lord to Peter, on confessing that He 
was the Christ, the Son of the living God ; “ for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee.” Such a confession was a subject of con- 
gratulation. ‘Thus every one is blessed who confesses Christ, and 
binds himself to his service ; the hand of God is with him, the Spirit 
of God has marked him for his own. 

3. There is, farther, joy in making this engagement, because it is 
a token of good from God for the future, as well as with a respect to 
the past. Those who engage themselves to Him have a pledge of all 
future blessings. He is pleased to pledge himself to them, as their 
protector, and rest, and peace, and portion. Asa and his people, in 
the case before us, had a pledge of the serene possession of their own 
land. This was peculiar to the national covenant of God with Israel. 
“The Lord gave them rest round about,” says the text. They sat 
again under their vine and fig-tree, none making them afraid; they 
had the secure continuance of good laws and government, and the as- 
surance of being free from plagues and judgments. These, and other 
temporal blessings, were included in the covenant of Canaan ; and 
the restoration of these blessings resulted from their obedience in thus 
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engaging themselves to the Lord. And these may be considered as 
types of the spiritual blessings enjoyed, both by them and by us, in 
every age,and under the Christian dispensation, who devote ourselves to 
God in his covenant. ‘This peace, and serenity, and fruitfulness, and 
freedom from desolating judgments, are representations of the infinite 
privileges and immunities of the spiritual Church of God. ‘They are 
the tokens and pledges that there 1s no condemnation to him that be- 
lieveth—that the Christian is adopted into the family of heaven—that 
all in the Divine Being is pledged for his security—that Christ is his 
elder brother, and that the Spirit, who sanctifies the Church, is his 
internal monitor, the inhabitant of his soul. 

And can you doubt whether God will indeed thus bless those who 
are engaging themselves in covenant with Him? The man who has 
a heart to serve God, has a witness in himself that he is adopted into 
the heavenly family, and that all blessings are in reserve for him. 
Only love God, and serve Him, and remain faithful to your oath and 
covenant, and this is a better security for eternal happiness than a 
voice from heaven. A vision of angels would not be so good a se- 
curity for our future peace, as the consciousness that “in simplicity 
and godly sincerity, not by fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, 
we have had our conversation in the world.” 

4. The joy of this oath was increased by the unanimity of those 
who took it—the numbers, the courage, the harmonious efforts and 
resolutions. It is said that Asa took courage, and that he “ gathered 
all Judah and Benjamin, and the strangers with them ;” and “all Ju- 
dah rejoiced at the oath; for they had sworn with all their heart, and 
sought Him with their whole desire.” 

What pleasure does the Christian feel when hand joins in hand in 
the love of God—when men on every hand, and with one consent, 
say, ‘“ Come, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and 
we will walk in his paths!” What a pleasure, when Christians go 
up to the house of God in company—when many flock, and “ask 
their way to Zion with their faces thitherward”—when the Church 
is exhibiting the unity and harmony of a body breathing the same 
spirit, speaking the same language, animated by the same charity ! 
What joy will there be one day in the Charch of God, when all the 
followers of Christ shall be filled with love—tolerating what is indif- 
ferent and non-essential—touched, transformed, and sanctified by the 
living truth of Jesus ! 

Let me now, in concluding this subject, observe, that we have all 
entered into a solemn covenant with God, which has the nature of 
an oath, if we are Christians. You are to renew this on the next 
Sunday. You then renounce the world once more ; you turn your 
back again upon all its pleasures, and direct your attention to eternal 
realities. You approach to behold your Redeemer upon his throne 
of grace, to drink into the Spirit of his transforming dispensation— 
you express all your desires, and renew all your vows at his table. 
“What manner of persons, then, ought you to be, in all holy conver-. 
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sation and godliness,” who take such vows upon you? Shall we 
carry sin unrepented of into the presence of the heart-searching Be- 
ing? Can we combine the living and the dead? “ What fellowship 
hath light with darkness ? and what concord hath Christ with Belial ? 
and what fellowship hath the temple of God with idols?” If we con- 
secrate ourselves to Christ at his table, we must come out from the 
world: we must set ourselves apart for the Lord, as we hope He 
hath set us apart for himself, not by unnecessary singularity, by in- 
stances of weakness and folly, but by purity, by simplicity, by watch- 
fulness in all important things, by universal holiness. 

Thus the ends of our profession will be advanced by our glorifying 
God, our heavenly Father, to whom we have devoted ourselves; and 
by leaving a witness, an appeal upon the consciences of men among 
whom we live; and, in the day of visitation, something they have 
seen in us may be the means of awakening their minds to true re- 
ligion. 

Our duty and dispensation are clear. We are to be witnesses for 
the Lord; we are to be holy, as those that are his vessels; we are 
to demean ourselves as the followers of Christ, who expect to be for- 
ever with Him, and forever like Him. 


ye 
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Acts, iv., 23: They went to their own company. 
(Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, October 5th, 1826, preparatory to the Lord’s Supper.] 


In the connexion of these words we are informed that the apostles, 
Peter and John, having healed the cripple who sat at the gate of the 
temple, were seized by the Sadducees, and imprisoned; but, as the 
miracle was clearly established, and the people glorified God on ac- 
count of it, they were soon released, and “ went to their own compa- 
ny.” By so simple a term is the infant Church of Christ designated ; 
“a company.” As soon as Jesus had ascended, we find that there 
was an assembly of his followers, both men and women, who contin- 
ued with one accord in prayer, resorting to an upper room. (Acts, i., 
13, 14.) This small assembly was speedily increased by fresh ad- 
herents. On the day of Pentecost, three thousand converts were at 
once added by the preaching of Peter; and not long afterward, on 
the occasion connected with the text, Peter delivered an address which 
appears to have been even more effectual than the preceding, as it 
was followed by an accessien of five thousand disciples. © It is not re- 
lated that our Saviour formally appointed and organized his Church: 
He left it to the natural course of things ; to the operation of the hu- 
man mind, assisted by Divine influence. Men find it necessary to as- 
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sociate together for all important interests, and would be sure to do so 
for religious purposes. 

We may notice, on this occasion, the nature of the Church ; the 
design with which it is formed; and the manner in which it is gov- 
erned. 

I. The nature of the Church. 

1. It is a voluntary compauy ; one to which men are not born, but 
to which they attach themselves by choice, to which their adherence 
is the effect of conviction. It was such from the first: ‘some be- 
lieved the things which they heard, and- some believed not;” some 
came out from their worldly connexions, and joined this holy compa- 
ny ; some turned their backs on it, and adhered to the world. Such 
assemblies were at first formed in various places, and were each called 
achurch. The term was not then used, as it has since been, to mark 
the whole body of Christians in any province or district, but always 
in one or the other of these two ways: either for the whole Church 
of Christ, for all his followers collectively, or for some particular soci- 
ety in one place. © In the former sense, we read that “ Christ is Head 
over all things to the Church, which is his body ;” and again, that 
“He loved the Church, and gave himself for it :” in the latter sense, 
we hear of the churches, not the Church, of Achaia and Macedonia ; 
while we hear of the Church which is at Corinth, or at Ephesus, or 
even in the dwelling of a single family. 

2. It is a separated company ; a holy society (holiness in Scripture 
denoting separation) ; its members are called to come out from among 
the people of the world; they are such as are in a state of vital sub- 
jection to the Divine authority, in distinction from those who follow 
the course cf unrenewed nature. Hence there is an immense differ- 
ence and distance, in all ages, between the irreligious world and the 
real Church. This leads us to remark, 

3. It is a spiritual society, as opposed to a merely civil association ; 
it consists of persons not entitled to certain peculiar worldly immuni- 
ties or privileges, but born of God : “ Ye shall be my sons and daugh- 
ters, saith the Lord Almighty.” Nothing secular properly belongs to 
the Church: her beauty is of a.purely spiritual kind; “ the king’s 
daughter is glorious within ;” “ the kingdom of God is within you.” 
Just as we cannot, by artificial embellishments, add any thing to the 
real beauty of nature ; so all that man has aimed to add, in the way 
of pomp and circumstance, to the Church of Christ, instead of adorn- 
ing, rather disfigures it. 

_ 4. Though human instruments are employed in this society, yet it 
is wholly of Divine institution. No account is given of its formal 

institution by Christ. He assumed its existence, and said, on the 

opening of his ministry, “ Tell it to the Church.” In fact, the Chris- 

tian Church is only a more highly privileged continuation of the Jew- 

ish. All the varied offices and administrations of the Church are of 

Divine original; “ He gave some apostles, some evangelists, some _ 
pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 

the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 
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5. It is an immortal company. The individual members die; the 
Church itself can never cease. Fresh generations of saints are con- 
tinually rising up in succession: in this respect, as in that of nature, 
God “renews the face of the earth :” He is ever raising to life those 
that were born dead in sins. The sacred lamp may be removed from 
one place, but it is only that it may burn brighter in another. Christ 
has founded his Church on a rock. 

Il. The design with which the Church is formed. This is two- 
fold: it is formed with a view to its own good, and to that of the 
world. 

1. It is formed for the benefit of every individual belonging to it. 
The good Shepherd, while He feeds the whole of his flock, has a 
particular respect to the state and wants of every member ; restores 
the wandering ; bears the lambs in his arms, and gently leads those 
that are with young. The communion of saints affords a peculiar 
comfort to those among them who are troubled ; they find an asylum 
in the sanctuary ; every Christian should lend himself to others, bear 
their burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ; the law of love, so 
brightly illustrated by Christ himself, and, after Him, by that apostle 
who, in a noble burst of sympathy, exclaims, “ Who is weak, and I 
am not weak?” As in the first age all had all things in common, so 
real Christians will now be ready to share their joys and sorrows, to 
help the needy in temporal wants ; and, most of all, to cherish a spir- 
itual union and sympathy. When they meet to hear, and pray, and 
communicate together, it is that they may grow together in love to 
God and each other. Cbristian intercourse unites the hearts of the 
saints. It was thus even before the gospel, when “they that feared 
the Lord spake often together.” In so great an abundance of Chris- 
tian ordinances and fellowship as we enjoy, we experience this bene- 
fit by little and little ; an impression is added from time to time ; and 
we are scarcely sensible of the advantages which we are always en- 
joying ; but the loss of these privileges would teach us their value. 
Those who travel as missionaries in heathen lands are often ready to 
exclaim, “ Wo is me, I dwell with Mesech! O how amiable are 
the tabernacles of the Lord !” 

2. The salvation of others is another part of the design with which 
the Church is formed. ‘The Church is a standing fortress for God in 
the world. Mensee this company bound for the heavenly land, and are 
instructed and attracted by its example; as Jethro, the father-in-law of 
Moses, meeting him with the Israelitish Church, exclaimed, " We will 
go with you, for we have heard that God is with you!” It is a testi- 
mony to the appointment of God, and His Spirit as its author. But, 
above all, the profession of Christians blazons abroad the great doctrine 
of Christ crucified, and salvation by Him alone. It is a company that 
walk in one light, and seek one city, before the eyes of men. 

Ill. The manuer of its government. As every society, to be well 
ordered, requires rules, so there are rules of church government. These, 
indeed, are very few and very simple: real Christians need very lit- 
tle law ; the law is for the lawless and disobedient; but theirs is the 
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law of love: love is the fulfilment of the law. They are not without 
law to God; they are under the law to Christ ; the love of Christ and 
Christians is the best law ; this is the best casuist ; without this, all be- 
sides is suspicious and ineffectual ; but this will lead at once to the no- 
blest conduct in every relation. Where, however, any professing mem- 
bers of the Church dishonour their profession, censure, and even excom- 
munication, are appointed : “such are delivered to Satan” by apostolic 
authority and example. 

The brief description of Christians is well given in these words: 
“They give themselves first to the Lord, and then to each other.” They 
first feel the love of the Redeemer exciting love to himself; and then 
they go forth after his pattern to do good for his sake to their brethren. 

What a company will this appear, when completed in heaven, puri- 
fied from every stain of sin, and basking in the beatific presence of 
God and the Lamb! What a privilege and honour to be enrolled in 
the true Church! Oh, that we may all be found either inquiring the 
way to Zion with our faces thither, or reposing in this heavenly city ! 


VJs 
CONDITION OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCHES.* 


Acts, ix.,31: Then had the churches rest throughout all Judea, and 
Galilee, and Samaria, and were edified ; and walking in the fear of 
the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiphed. 


(Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday evening, May I1th, 1826, preparatory to the Lord’s 
Supper.) 


Ir is interesting to trace great institutions to their origin; but, above 
all, to trace the rise of Christianity, the greatest interposition of Proy- 
idence in the affairs of men. This we are enabled to do by the rec- 
ords afforded us in the book of Acts, which is an infallible history of 
the Christian Church in its first and purest state. In the text we 
have, 

I. The external condition of the churches of Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria, the three principal portions of the Holy Land, represented as 
a state of rest. This repose of the churches has been ascribed by 
some to the conversion of Paul, who had before been the chief agent 
in the persecution that raged ; by others to the circumstance of the 
Jews, who were always the foremost persecutors, being engaged in 
opposing the erection of an image of some pagan deity in their temple . 
an event which occurred, according to the account of Jewish Me 
torians, in the reign of Caligula, at the time referred to in the text. 
The great Head of the Church knows which are the proper seasons 
of trouble, or of rest, for his people. When the Church enjoys con- 
tinued rest, there is danger of its rusting in indolence or contracting 
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a worldly spirit. Yet seasons of quiet are favourable, in their turn, 
to the growth of Christianity, to the spread of missions, to the stabili- 
ty of fearful professors like Nicodemus. In the case of the text, God 
preserved at once the internal and external prosperity of the rising 
Church of Christ. 

II. We have here also a record of the spiritual state of the Church 
at that time: this is described in a twofold view. 

1. These churches “ walked in the fear of the Lord.” Christian 
conduct is often called in Scripture a walk: the expression implies 
habitual and progressive attention to the will of God; not merely a 
state of recumbence on the merit of Christ, but an actual obedience to 
his laws; a reception of Jesus Christ as the King as well as the Sav- 
iour of his people. For Jesus Christ is probably to be understood by 
the name “the Lord” in this, as in many other passages of the New 
Testament. They walked in the fear of Jesus Christ as their Lord 
and their Judge: influenced by this reverential respect to his authori- 
ty, they professed Him openly, they loved each other, they bore each 
other’s burdens, and so fulfilled the law of Christ. Never let us for- 
get that we are under the law to Christ; that by Him we are redeem- 
ed from our vain conversation and from all iniquity. The evangelist 
seems to have transferred to the Lord Jesus Christ this expression, so 
frequent in the Old Testament, “ the fear of the Lord,” as an epitome 
of all religion. 

2. These churches, these Christians, walked also “in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost.” This is a distinguishing feature of Christianity ; 
of that “kingdom of God” which is described as “righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” They tasted his first-fruits ; they 
felt his silent influences, his gentle insinuations ; they experienced his 
testimony to Christ; they entertained Him as the promised Comforter 
dwelling in themselves as his happy temples ; the Spirit of adoption, 
who makes us feel our filial relation to our heavenly Father; the 
Spirit of promise, who applies all the promises of God to the heart. 
The fulness of the Spirit is the antepast of heaven: and this was the 
element in which they “ walked,” the air in which they breathed! 
What, in comparison with this, are all the pleasures of the world? 
Who that has ever tasted of this living water, would ever thirst again 
after the troubled streams of earthly joys? Here mark the connexion 
implied between the fear of the Lord and the comfort of the Spirit: 
these Christians yielded themselves up to Christ, and therefore the 
Spirit of Christ abode with them: that Spirit will never prostitute his 
comforts to those who neglect holiness : make duty your concern, if 
you would enjoy the comforts of God! As some are fond of referring 
every mention of the Holy Spirit to his miraculous agency on the first 
disciples, it may just be observed that no reference to miracles can 
be supposed here, as miracles have no tendency to give joy to the 
heart. bike. 0 " 

III. We have the joint effect of these two principles; of this fear 
and of this comfort. These churches were edified, and they were 
multiplied. 


‘ 
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1. They were edified. The allusion is to the rising of an edifice. 
“Ye are God’s building.” ‘The Church is represented as a habita- 
tion of God, filled by his Spirit, and founded on the doctrine of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone. When Christians grow in faith, love, and holy obedience, the 
Church may be said to rise: when the members are united in spirit, 
cemented as the lively stones of the spiritual temple. It was so in 
those churches: there existed no jealousy between the Jew, the Gal- 
ilean, and the Samaritan, before so disunited and opposed; all were 
one in Christ: no provocation, except to love and good works; they 
loved one another with a pure heart fervently. Such a happy state 
more than compensated for all the storms of persecution: it was a 
rest, the foretaste of heaven. And it was reserved for those who 
walked in the united fear of God and comfort of the Spirit: the fear 
of God was rewarded by the comfort of the Spirit; and the experi- 
ence of this heavenly comfort endeared, in return, that holy fear. 

2. They were multiplied. It is implied that there exists a union 
between the edifying and the multiplying of a Christian society. As 
Christians grow in grace, their example becomes the more influential 
on their brethren: as they let their light shine, others, seeing their 
good works, are attracted to glorify their heavenly Father, and add 
themselves to their company. When God pours out his Spirit upon 
his people, they spring up as willows by the waters; one says, I am 
the Lord’s, another subscribes to the Lord, and a third surnames him- 
self by the name of the God of Israel. What can be wanting to that 
church which is edified internally, and multiplied externally? What 
so delightful to any Christian society, as to hear the call effectually 
given, “ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord 
is risen upon thee !” to see its younger members coming forward and 
devoting themselves to the faithful profession of Christ; our children 
-lisping the praise of God ; and worshippers of the outer court entering 
into the blessedness of Christian experience! May this happy state 
be vouchsafed to all here assembled ! 


LVI. 
CONFIRMATION OF THE DISCIPLES.* 


AcTs, Xiv., 22: Confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhorting 
them to continue in the faith: and that we must through much tribu- 
lation enter into the kingdom of God. 


[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Nov. 10, 1826, Preparatory to the Lord’s Supper.] 


AFTER preaching the gospel in different parts, the apostles always 
appear anxious to see the fruits of their labours. They were not like 
the fabled ostrich, which leaves its eggs on the sand, to be trodden 
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under foot, but they had the tender feelings of a parent ; they were 
fathers in Christ. They were more ; they had the parental tender- 
ness of the softer sex: ‘‘ My little children,” says Paul, “ of whom I 
travail in birth again till Christ be formed in you :” “ We were gentle 
among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children ; so, being affec- 
tionately desirous of you, we were willing to have imparted unto you, 
not the gospel of God only, but also our own souls, because ye were 
dear unto us.” 

‘This tenderness of affection appears in the history connected with 
the text. At Lystra and Derbe the apostles had endured the most 
violent treatment. Paul had been taken up as dead ; but immediately, 
by a miracle, had been restored to life. We read of no effects of the 
stoning remaining on his body afterward, nor of any thing in him dif- 
ferent from his usual health and vigour ; we conclude, therefore, that 
a complete cure was instantaneously produced. 

What fortitude, what patience, what magnanimity, appear in the 
apostles on this occasion! How fit to be chosen the witnesses of 
Christ’s resurrection! So far from being deterred by the violence 
they suffered, they venture, not only into other churches and places, 
but return again to the very Lystra whence they had just returned by 
a miracle. ‘Their purpose in visiting these cities is given in the text. 

The office of the apostles was twofold. ‘To sow the seed of in- 
struction in the mind—to regenerate men by the Divine word to a 
heavenly life ; this was their first object. When this was done, they 
secondly endeavoured to confirm their new converts-——to lead them 
on—to corroborate and strengthen them—to teach them to bear the 
trials, and bring forth the fruits which it was the -end and design of 
Christianity to produce. 

The Church of England, indeed, confines the idea of confirmation 
to one particular rite. This, I think, is a mistake. I understand con- 
firmation as a constant, oft-repeated duty, performed by the word of 
warning, of comfort, and of exhortation. 

The first office was that-of evangelists ; the second, of pastors and 
teachers. It would be well if both offices were continued in the 
Church now—if there were evangelists to go about and plant the 
gospel where it is unknown, before men were collected into churches 
under pastors and teachers. But the object of the apostles’ visit, as. 
recorded in the text, was to confirm the souls of the disciples, to 
deepen the impressions of Divine truth, to instruct them more fully in 
the way of God, to guard them against temptation, and fortify them 
against the impression of fear. 

I. They confirmed them by holding out the evidence of the re- 
ligion they taught. They established their minds by bringing them 
back to their first principles. The apostles, doubtless, reiterated to 
them the great facts upon which Christianity was founded, and ap- 
pealed to the miracles they had wrought among them in support of 
its Divine authority. weit 

It is very important for the young to be confirmed in the principles 
and evidences of their faith. Many are seduced into infidelity be- 
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cause they never had a rational conviction of the truth of Christianity 
—never investigated its evidences—never understood the main course 
of that argument. Such persons may have had impressions, emotions, 
favourable prejudices, and thus have taken up the profession of the 
Christian religion; and where all this has been accompanied with 
humble penitence, and faith in the truth of the Scriptures; this may 
be enough. But in a religion that rests merely upon sentiment—upon 
circumstances—upon negative grounds, there is nothing to resist 
temptation. When the feelings subside, that religion is gone; there 
is nothing of principle and conviction to sustain their faith under a 
state of decayed sensibility. It would be happy for young people, in 
this vain age, to confirm themselves in the evidences of Christianity 
before they go out into the world. This might soon be done. A 
small treatise, such as that of Doddridge, in the three sermons on the 
evidences of Christianity, furnishes a summary of the powerful argu- 
ment such as no sophistry of infidels has ever been able to subvert. 

But the apostles not only thus confirmed the souls of the disciples, 
but, 

Il. Exhorted them to continue in the faith. They persuaded them, 
by all possible arguments, to adhere to the doctrine of Christianity, to 
hold it fast, to cleave to it with persevering faith, to yield themselves 
up fully to its influence. 

Men may hold Christianity to be true, and yet never be under its 
proper influence, never continue in the faith. They may believe 
Christianity without acting upon it ; their practical judgment and their 
conduct may remain the same as if Christianity were not true. But 
we must continue in the faith, obey its influence, and place conscience 
under its direction. Christianity has a Divine power to mould the 
soul more and more after its own image, the image of the Saviour. 

To this end, we must have the same truths stated over and over 
again. It is not new food, but the constant return of the same sim- 
ple food, which nourishes and preserves health. Thus, we do not 
teach you new things, but the same, and endeavour to bring your 
hearts into unison with them. They are Divine, living, efficacious 
principles. When they are heard in simplicity, they produce corre- 
be a persuasion in the mind of the 
The efficacy of the ministry 
nds of Christians by way of 
i Hing | |! ledged principles. “Truth is 
often a quiescent, inactive principle ; a seed, not dead, perhaps, but 
t by loosening the mould, so to 
Fe S pregnant again, and shoots forth with new 
ife. 


Thus we enforce and renew the impressions which truth has made. 
Faith admits of all manner of degrees ; for every thing short of dem- 
onstration admits of degrees, and moral subjects do not allow of dem- 
onstration. The more we attend to the Christian doctrine, and fix 
our contemplations upon it, and renew and deepen the impressions of 
its truth, the more will our persuasion practically become strengthened, 
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and our faith be vigorous and productive. Truth becomes influential 
as it is brought into contact with the mind. It thus diffuses its pow- 
erful health throughout the soul. 

The spiritual mind is in this way nourished’; for attention to the 
acknowledged truths of Christianity feeds the spiritual life. There is 
an alienation of mind from God and goodness which grows in us if 
there be no efforts of attention, no care, no vigilance in the considera- 
tion of truth. And, on the other hand, there is a spirituality of mind 
which is corroborated and advanced as we bestow pains on religion, 
and fix our thoughts and contemplations on its doctrines, under the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit. 

Ill. The apostles guarded the disciples from being turned away 
from the profession and practice of Christianity by tribulation. ‘They 
told them “ how that by much tribulation,” many trials, various world- 
ly discouragements, and persecutions, “ they must enter the kingdom 
of God.” It was a new thing to these converts to suffer for Christ : 
the Saviour had only just begun to put his cup into their hands. All 
Christians must suffer, though not in the same degree, or under simi- 
lar circumstances, with those of the first age ; through much tribula- 
tion they must enter the kingdom of God. ‘There is a kingdom be- 
fore them, and only one way to enter it, and that is by tribulation ; 
and not by tribulation thinly scattered in the midst of flowery paths ; 
but “by much tribulation,” thickly sown and continually returning. 

And St. Paul, doubtless, confirmed the souls of the disciples by his 
own conduct and experience. He showed, by his return to them after 
being stoned, his superiority to the influence of fear. “ He comforted 
them that were in any trouble by the comfort wherewith he himself 
was comforted of God.” 

We are called to a certain portion of the same tribulation; or, if 
not, yet to others not less difficult to bear. There is an opposition 
between the world and the Church, which nothing can compose. The 
two bodies never can walk in union. “He that is born after the flesh 
persecuteth him that is born after the Spirit.” The seed of the ser- 
pent and the seed of the woman are at enmity together, and nothing 
can destroy this internal hostility but regenerating grace. The Chris- 
tian must sacrifice his popularity, the esteem of men ; must be willing 
to be despised by many, and accounted weak and extravagant; must 
forego many advantages, resist many lucrative openings, and choose 
“rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season.” He must stand in a position to make 
any sacrifice for conscience’ sake. 

There are seasons in every man’s life when he must make his 
choice, and show that he prefers eternity to all the vain advantages of 
this transient world. : 

Besides, Christians have to fight with the remains of corruption in 
their own hearts. They have to endure eclipses of the Sun of Righ- 
teousness. Indwelling sin will disturb their peace and joy. ‘They 
are engaged in a real conflict, not merely with flesh and blood, but 
with principalities and powers, with the rulers of the darkness of this 
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world, with spiritual wickedness in high places. In this conflict the 
Christian must struggle and fight. It is Christ, indeed, that supplies 
all the strength, but the Christian himself must fight; it is he himself 
that wields the weapons, that makes the effort, that resists and over- 
comes ; while Christ strengthens his arm, and gives the internal grace. 

Christ, “ the Captain of our salvation, was made perfect through suf- 
ferings,” and so must we be. ‘The furnace must be kindled for us as 
much as for any of the saints of eld. All the Church has walked in 
this way, patiently enduring the will of God. ‘“ Ye have need of pa- 
tience,” says the apostle, “that after ye have done the will of God, ye 
may inherit the promise.” “ Tribulation worketh patience, and pa- 
tience experience, and experience hope. 

‘There is an arduous struggle in the Christian course. There must 
be a perpetual effort, a constant resuscitation of the powers of the 
mind. Whe can deny himself and live a hfe of faith, surrounded as 
he is with objects full of seduction, but by an effort, a resolution, a 
courage not to be overcome, with an eye fixed upon the Captain of his 
salvation ? 

A man may live a life of worldly morality, and be applauded, and 
feel no conflict within or without; but if a man is truly spiritually- 
minded, and acts accordingly, he will have fightings and persecutions 
to endure. And one way of confirming the soul is to remind each 
other that this is necessary ; that Jesus Christ did not deceive us, 
that He told us from the first to sit down and count the cost. 

Are there, then, any before me in danger of being moved from their 
steadfastness? Let them recollect that these tribulations are the very 
test of their Christian perfection. Grace which is not tried can never 
be known to be genuine. God designs by these afflictions to humble 
you, and to prove you, to know what is in your heart. 

Do not think that because diseouragements arise you must decline 
the particular duties before you. Just the contrary. The more dif- 
ficulties arise, the more it is the will of God, supposing the thing be 
in itself right, that you should go on. “ Our light afflictions, which 
are but for a moment, work out for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory.” 

And when we set the kingdom which is before us over against the 
trials in the way, there appears to be no comparison between them. 
Soon will the conflict be over; soon will the storms of the voyage 
give place to an eternal serenity. 

Can we, then, for a moment hesitate as to our choice? Shall we 
not, like the apostles, “ rejoice that we are counted worthy to suffer 
shame for his name?” Shall we not consider it, as they did, a gift 
youchsafed by Divine goodness, to suffer for the sake of Christ 2 
“fo you,” says the great apostle, “it is given, on the behalf of Christ, 
not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer for his sake.” 

Let us aim, then, at that rooted piety, which takes stronger hold 
and becomes more deeply fixed in consequence of our trials. The 
true Christian who has passed through much tribulation is ripened 
thereby for the glory and bliss of heaven. God has sufficient cordials 
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for his suffering servants to make them rejoice in tribulations. And 
the same God can imbitter all worldly prosperity to those who refuse 
to suffer for Him; and make it either awfully destructive in its conse- 
quences, or send his favour with it, which shall make them loathe 
their earthly comforts and pleasures. He has promised to give his 
afflicted servants “all things that pertain to life and godliness ;” yea, 
that He * will withhold no good thing from them that walk uprightly.” 


LVIIL. 


CONTENTION BETWEEN BARNABAS AND PAUL.* 


Acts, xv., 39: The contention was so sharp between them, that they 
departed asunder one from the other. 
{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday evening, May 6, 1830, preparatory to the Lord’s Supper.] 


No portion of the Scriptures is more interesting to the Christian 
Church in every age, and especially the present, than the book 
of the Acts. Ata time when missions to the heathen are so ex- 
tensively conducted by the different parts of the Christian world, 
the example of the primitive Church cannot be too deeply studied, 
whether by those who project or those who execute the mis- 
sionary labours. ‘There are, however, shades mingled with the 
bright parts of this history : the passage which you have heard 
records an occurrence which we might not have expected in so 
pure a society. I shall offer a few remarks, which arise out of 
this ‘instructive incident. 

With the circumstance itself you are well acquainted. Barna- 
bas, it may be proper to notice, was by far an earlier convert to 
the gospel than Paul ; he is mentioned as one of those converted 
on the day of Pentecost ; he had introduced Paul to the apostles, 
who would not trust their recent persecutor, until “ Barnabas 
brought him, and declared how he had seen the Lord on the way, 
and had preached boldly in the name of Jesus.” Barnabas went 
with Paul to Antioch, where they laboured together during a 
whole year, and from which place the Holy Spirit sent them forth 
by a special commission, saying, “ Separate Me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto | have called them:” the first ex- 
ample of a missionary being set apart for his office. Thus Bar- 
nabas, though not an apostle, was yet a minister of a higher or- 
der than others, as he was a teacher expressly commissioned from 
heaven, and so far, indeed, an apostle. . 

Yet these two excellent men differed in the manner stated. 
Mark, disgusted by the toil, was for returning to Jerusalem. This 
eonduct was exceedingly disgraceful ; yet there is no reason to 
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doubt that he was an eminently good man. Paul, some years 
after this event, desired to have him as a son associated with 
himself in the ministry, as Titus also had been, 2 Timothy, iv., 11: 
“Titus is gone to Galatia; only Luke is with me: bring Mark, 
for he is profitable to me in the ministry.” Peter also mentions 
him as his son; and it was at the house of Mark that Peter made 
his sudden appearance from the prison.—1 Peter, v., 13. Acts, 
Xi ches ¢ : 

The conduct of Mark, however, on the occasion referred to in 
the context, was certainly deserving of censure ; and, on a dis- 
passionate view of the circumstances, Paul appears to have acted 
right: Mark did not seem a proper person to be depended on in 
trials; and Barnabas, swayed by natural partiality, was not judi- 
cious in pressing his choice ; he might, indeed, have known his 
nephew’s sorrow and amendment more than Paul, yet to us it 
appears that Paul acted the wiser part of the two. A few practi- 
cal observations, suggested by this occurrence, now deserve our 
attention. 

1. The first is, that we should learn to expect considerable im- 
perfections even in the best of men. Who could have supposed 
that Barnabas, peculiarly mentioned as “a good man, and full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith,” would have acted thus? With re- 
spect to Paul, not a word is needed; he evidently stood at the 
highest point of Christian excellence. Yet these two men—men 
of gigantic piety—failed in this manner. It was not a mere dif- 
ference of opinion ; it was a “ sharp contention”—a paroxysm— 
for this is the word in the original—so that they could not act in 
concert.* Hence we should learn not to be surprised or discour- 
aged when we discover faults in excellent men, since there were 
faults in those who formed the brightest ornaments of the primi- 
tive Church. We are apt to exaggerate the practical virtues of 
the first Christians. In love to God and zeal for his glory, they 
might greatly excel modern believers ; but in correctness of con- 
duct, they were probably not superior. So faulty were many of 
the Corinthians who had embraced the faith, that they made the 
holy communion an occasion of intemperance. We must not 
expect too much of any man: whenever we believe the heart to 
be right with God, we must exercise great tenderness in judg- 
ing ; and, instead of severity, we must employ mild reproof and 
admonition. 

2. We should admire the ingenuousness of the sacred writers 
in recording the faults of the saints. Asa perfect adherence to 
truth must accompany whatever is written under the direction of 
the Spirit of truth, it was to be expected that, in describing even 
the most illustrious propagators of Christianity, their faults should 


* mapokvopos. Hach of these holy men probably forgot, on this occasion, that feature of Chms- 
tian love, as portrayed by Paul: 4 ayamn ov mapotuverat. Both exemplified their own acknowl- 
edgment, so recently and so beautifully expressed to the men of Lystra: Huts Opotomabers ecpev 
tyw avOpwrot, “we also are men of like passions with yourselves.”—GRINFIELD. 
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be unveiled; and there appears a solicitude to present every thing 
im its natural light—to tell things as they were. Thus Peter is 
reproved for his dissimulation by Paul. His denial of his Lord is 
recorded by all the four evangelists ; we hear of the two apostles 
contending for the highest place in their Master’s kingdom; we 
hear of their intolerant spirit, in wishing to call down fire from 
heaven on their opponents, when Jesus said, “ Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of.” Such is the remarkable candour that 
distinguishes these records from all others: and this is a proof 
of the Holy Spirit being the Guide of those who penned them; 
otherwise there must have been a degree of partiality, such as is 
found in every zealous historian of a party. 

3. The differences of good men respect the means of doing 
good, not the object itself; they relate to the measures to be 
chosen, not tothe end. Paul and Barnabas were equally influenced 
by the desire of serving Christ and doing good to men—equally 
ready to live and die for the same holy cause; yet they differed 
entirely on a point of practical prudence. The regenerate and 
the unregenerate differ in their motives and their ends: the one 
party are governed by regard to this world, the other by regard 
to eternity ; but the differences of good men respect only minor 
arrangements for promoting the benefit of mankind and the glory 
of God. When, therefore, we see good men taking different 
ways to the same great end, what do we see but a repetition of 
the case before ust They may separately pursue their differing 
measures, but all are actuated by the same principles—all are 
embarked in the same cause. And this leads us to remark that, 
in such instances, they may and ought to separate, wishing each 
other “God speed.” Paul and Barnabas were afterward em- 
ployed in different parts of the same great field, in sowing the 
same heavenly seed; and where practical matters, or matters of 
discipline, are such that we cannot agree with each other, it is 
better quietly to separate, and act each on our own plan. Had 
this been always done, there would have been no oppression of 
the weaker party by the strong—no attempt to impose a yoke of 
uniformity on all. 

4, Let us learn to admire the wisdom of Providence in overs 
ruling this evil for good, and making such separations subserv- 
ient to the greater extension of the gospel. It is the manner of 
the Divine Being to act thus, turning things the least promising 
in their first appearance to ultimate advantage. In consequence 
of the dissension before us, Paul takes in Silas, and thus a new 
labourer is gained; and thus the differences of Christians lead to 
their separating into independent congregations (and to me it is 
clear that all churches were originally independent congrega- 
tions), while each becomes a nucleus around which others are 
formed. The division of opinion leads to the division of labour ; 
and this results in the greater usefulness to the whole. Thus the 
first churches sprang ont of dissent. Much evil may at first be 
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blended with these separations; but by degrees it passes away, 
is quite forgotten, and a great enlargement of the means of grace 
ensues. Let me not, however, be mistaken, as encouraging sep- 
arations. We are by no means to lend ourselves to a spirit of 
division and schism, than which nothing can be more opposed to 
the unity desired and taught by Christ. But, if we cannot agree, 
let us separate in love, as the different members of one body. 

5. Let us remember that the differences of good men, though 
sharp at the moment, are short in duration. No doubt Paul and 
Barnabas were soon reconciled ; and as to Mark, “Bring Mark 
with thee,” says Paul to Timothy. He kept the door of his heart 
open to reconciliation, on a more correct estimate of Mark’s 
character, and was ready to embrace him as a brother. This is 
our duty: “Let not the sun go down upon your wrath; yea, let 
all wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, be put away 
from you, with all malice.” If others have the spirit of Christ, 
and love Him, it is at our peril that we reject them; and if we can- 
not now do much together, we should look forward with joy to 
that period when all will be one, all will worship in one place, 
join in one song, have one mind; when we shall all feel as one 
with each other, united to Christ: as He is united to the Father. 
“Ephraim shall no more envy Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim.” 
There is a greater approximation to this happy state, there is a 
greater unity among all the real and vital parts of the Christian 
Church, than there has ever yet been.. Something of this spirit 
is felt in the holy communion ; and, if it is delightful in a small} 
company, oh! how delightful must it be in the great assembly of 
the Church triumphant, to celebrate the passover of the Lamb 
who was slain, who has redeemed us with his blood, and made 
us kings and priests to God forever and forever ! 


LIX. 
THE FOUNDATION LAID IN ZION.* 


1 Prrer, ii., 6-8: Wherefore it is contained in the Scripture, Be- 
hold, I lay in Sion a chief corner-stone, elect, precious : and he that 
believeth on Him shall not be confounded. Unto you therefore which 
believe, He is precious: but unto them which be disobedient, the stone 
which the builders disallowed, the same is made the head of the corner, 
and a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, even to them which 
stumble at the word, being disobedient : whereunto also they were ap- 
pointed. 

[Preached at Cambridge.] 


_Attuovcu the Saviour was sufficiently revealed under the former 
dispensations, as the object of faith and the foundation of human hope, 
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yet many things relating to Him which “ were hid from ages and gen- 
erations, are now made known to the saints ;” and it is the peculiar 
province of inspired apostles to unlock and open the meaning of in- 
spired prophets. Human reason is a bad guide without revelation, 
and fancy is a worse. It cannot, however, be reasonably doubted that 
the pious Jews, who lived in the days of the prophet, understood him 
as speaking in these words of the promised Messiah, and of the bless- 
ings of his great salvation. The Apostle Peter has, indeed, put this 
matter beyond all doubt. Viewed in the superior light of the New 
Testament Scriptures, every part of the passage before us evidently 
holds forth evangelical instruction. In the former part of the chapter 
the prophet is denouncing the judgments of God against the ten tribes 
of Israel; and he is pointing out the sensuality of the people whom 
he was addressing; that in the prospect of these judgments they had 
recourse to human policies and arms of flesh. He points out their in- 
adequacy to sustain them in seasons of actual danger; and he propo- 
ses and substitutes the real and proper object of confidence in the 
words of the text. ‘These prophecies, we have reason to believe, 
in their ultimate sense, penetrated to a very distant period of time; 
to the judgments which God had determined to execute upon the un- 
believing Jewish people, and to the great salvation which He was 
pleased to manifest in the person of his Son. They give an illustri- 
ous description of Him as the only foundation of human hopes. He 
is frequently styled the foundation in the New Testament. “ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” Peter describes the Church of God as a building composed 
of “living stones,” and placed upon the foundation laid in Zion. 
“ Behold, I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, elect, precious: and he 
that believeth on Him shall not be confounded.” The variation of the 
words from the passage before us is sufficiently accounted for, by rec- 
ollecting that the apostle made use of the Septuagint; therefore, in- 
stead of substituting “ ye shall not make haste,” the apostle says, 
«‘ shall not be confounded ;” which is expressive, in figurative terms, 
of the prophet’s assertion, that such as are overtaken with danger, 
though it be the most formidable, résting upon this foundation shall 
not make haste, nor “ be confounded, world without end.” 

After having set aside other foundations of confidence and hope, 
the Divine Being claims the prerogative of laying the only foundation 
for human sinners to build their hopes upon. 

To lay a foundation of hope and confidence under the greatest ca- 
lamity, is the work of God alone ; and it is that which is the most il- 
lustrious of his operations. 

This foundation of peace, safety, holiness, and salvation, is not sug- 
gested by the human mind, is not the discovery of human reason. 
God is its sole author; and had he not communicated it to us, our 
prospects had been dark indeed! <“ Behold, I lay in Zion,” &e ; and 
as Jenova claims the glory of the excellence of this foundation, we 
may be assured that it is in the highest esteem in his sight, as well 
as worthy of our regard and admiration. In this grand device, all his 
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perfections are illustrated and glorified, in the view of angels and men, 
in the highest possible degree. Thus he condescends to speak Of at: 
“Behold,” &c. Inthe Hebrew, the words are “ a foundation, a found- 
ation on which whosoever trusteth or believeth, shall not make haste.” 
We cannot doubt that, under these magnificent expressions, the Holy 
Spirit means to point out the great Saviour of the world as the found- 
ation of human hopes. It will be my endeavour to show how great a 
work it is to lay such a firm foundation as guilty creatures may build 
on with eternal safety. 

There are those who have not been aware of any difficulty in such 
a work, or of any impediment in the way. In consequence of which, 
they see nothing in the person and werk of the Saviour ; He grows up 
before them as a root out of the dry ground, and when they see Him, 
there is no form or comeliness in Him, nor any beauty for which they 
should desire Him. They have not had any just conceptions of their 
true state and condition by nature, as it is represented in Scripture. 
We cannot be prepared to estimate the value of salvation, but in just 
proportion to our sense and conviction of a state of danger and misery 
to which it bears relation. ‘The whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick.” No person that is not awakened by the Spirit to 
cry after salvation is properly apprized of its infinite concern and im- 
portance. It appears to be the most momentous inquiry, ‘ How shall 
man be just with God 2” yet the difficulties attending this are of a pe- 
culiar nature ; no human capacity fully conceives of them. Men pos- 
sess astonishing powers of mind; but when the question is, how we 
may be reconciled to God, finite understanding leaves us without an 
answer, without a resource. We can barely hope that there may be 
some way wherein such guilty creatures may be pardoned without 
infringement upon Divine justice. The difficulty attending this case 
may be perceived by considering what is requisite to lay the sure 
foundation of human hopes. 

Ist. If the Majesty of heaven is insulted and his just displeasure 
provoked, some way must be devised in which the terrible effects 
thereof may be averted. In human government, how necessary is or- 
der! But when we consider what insult is cast upon the majesty and 
laws of God by the apostacy of millions in every age, who ean fail 
to see the necessity of some method by which the pardon of sin may 
be rendered consistent with the glory of the Divine character and 
government? And here is a difficulty which human reason must for- 
ever have failed to solve. EPign: 

2dly. There is a law—the constitution of moral reason— under 
which, by the light of nature, men are laid. In the volume of revela- 
tion its duties are described and its sanctions enforced. This law is 
absolute, because it is the exact truth of what God has a just right to 
require of his rational and accountable creatures. Hence its sentence, 
if it be once violated, can never be reversed. It is a dispensation of 
strict and impartial justice. _ This law denounces the curse of God in 
case of failure of that obedience which it requires, and promises life 
to those who render perfect obedience to its holy precepts. ‘The curse 
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of the law, being interpreted, extends to the condemnation of hell, 
which is, by the very nature of God and the human soul, rendered 
eternal in its duration. It comprehends that second death which con- 
sists in the destruction both of body and soul in hell. “ The wages 
of sin is death.” This “law is holy, and just, and good.” It is not 
only a dispensation of righteousness without iniquity, but is a dispen- 
sation of rigour without promising any strength to the weak, or any 
mercy to the guilty. When it has convinced us of sin, and condemn- 
ed us to death, it has performed its office. The law of God, as it is 
the deliberate expression of the Divine will, and of his moral charac- 
ter, must in some sense be as immutable and permanent as his own 
holy nature." And since sin is the object of the hatred and displeasure 
of God, how is it possible that guilty creatures can be pardoned, ex- 
cept there be some method in which to satisfy the righteous demands 
of his holy law? Law, you know, in human governments, is that 
which is most vindictive. This is considered as the stay and support 
of just authority ; and to be suffered to treat it with contempt, would 
be considered in the highest degree unpardonable. But the empire of 
God is infinitely more grand, and his law more awfully important. 

If we consider it in application to the case of an individual sinner, 
it will appear the most difficult question to answer, “ How shall man 
be just with God?” But when we consider that the Divine Being 
was determined to make a declaration of pardon to the guilty human 
race, the difficulty is augmented in just proportion to the extent of 
mercy: and in the general order and rule of justice in this case, 
“ who then can be saved ?” These considerations may serve to show 
that it is impossible for man to save himself—that all hope of procuring 
our own salvation is precluded by the awful peculiarity of our case, 
It must be effected by another, who is able, and as willing to pay 


“The rigid satisfaction, death for death.” 


Man must be pardoned in a way consistent with the honours of the 
Divine character. By many it is considered that repentance is sufli- 
cient to atone for sin. But is this consistent with the conduct of any 
government whatever? Why, then, should it be with the Divine 2? 
Is it usual to allow mere sorrow for past sins to stand instead of a 
complete obedience ; or is it usual to make sincere confession to an- 
swer to the charge of guilt? ‘That it may in certain cases mitigate 
the sentence, is not denied ; but that it should be a standing rule, is 
certainly a violation of all the analogies of human justice. The es- 
sence of repentance is the sense of our deserving punishment ; to take 
to ourselves shame and confusion of face ; to acknowledge that we 
have justly deserved the Divine displeasure. It is to “ flee from the 
wrath to come”—to flee for mercy; and if a penitent were to quit his 
sin, and not, at the same time, to confess he was worthy of the punish- 
ment of the law, we should conceive that his repentance was not 
genuine. Does the making profession constitute true repentance, if 
the profession be false? Where men are awakened to a sense of the 
truth, this kind of sophistry will not stand for a moment. When John 
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said, “ Bring forth fruit meet for repentance,” it plainly implied that 
breaking off sins was the chief, the proper fruit of repentance. But 
the law demands unfeigned obedience. It says, “ Do this, and thou 
shalt live.” It makes no reckoning on account of repentance. Jus- 
tice, Jet it be remembered, is an essential feature in the Divine char- 
acter. He is represented as the righteous and the holy God. Hence, 
it appears plain that man cannot save himself by repentance, or restore 
himself to the favour of God by his own obedience. To afflict our- 
selves may be an evidence of our contrition; but can that be any 
compensation for the neglect of the known, prescribed will of God ? 

Such, then, is the state of all mankind: they are “ without hope 
and without God in the world ;” and as all mankind are sinners, and 
must be dependant on Divine mercy for pardon and salvation, it must 
lie in the heart of the Deity whether He will have compassion or 
not. ‘They are without strength, and in themselves considered, are 
reduced to a hopeless state. Men are “dead in trespasses and sins :” 
they must be quickened by a Divine power, or death spiritual will ‘be 
succeeded by death eternal. 

Since this is the case, it must be by another that he is saved, if 
saved he is. And here, again, the difficulty appears to increase upon 
us ; for the person who saves man must be himself a Divine person, 
if he is a substitute for sinners; for he alone can have power to save 
them. Besides, the Scriptures denounce the curse upon man for 
sin: “ Cursed is every one that continueth not in add things written 
in the book of the law to do them.” But if a divine person is. substi- 
tute for man, he is incapable by his perfection of completing our sal- 
vation. He cannot endure the penalty of the law. Divinity is inca- 
pable of suffering. How, then, shall the Divine justice be satisfied ? 
This is the difficulty. Power can only overcome physical difficulties 
of a temporal nature. He must be a divine person only, to be capable 
of saving ; but a divine person cannot be capable of suffering. It 
was necessary, then, that the Saviour should be divine to merit, and 
human to suffer. It was necessary that there should be some relation 
between the substitute and the being whom he represented. This 
was shadowed out under the Old Testament dispensation. The 
Redeemer was always a kinsman. Thus, the blessed Redeemer 
took upon himself our human nature, “ Forasmuch as the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, He himself also took part of the 
same. Tor verily He took not on Him the nature of angels, but the 
seed of Abraham.” But if He were a man, as the whole race were 
corrupt, his obedience could not be perfect. ‘There was no substitute 
found among them that was perfect. 

When you consider these things, you should not be surprised at the 
Divine Being claiming this work as his own. All the works of crea- 
tion are his, and “ we are his workmanship,” for “ He made us, and 
not we ourselves.” But there is none of his works so great as the 
fey ing.tn fon this foundation. He was with Him before all worlds, 
a was “set up from everlasting to be the Redeemer of lost man, 

n the fulness of time,” He united to his Divine the human nature ; 
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thus there became a fitness in Him to be the substitute of sinners. 
And lest He himself should have sins and infirmities, He was mirac- 
ulously conceived : “ He was made in the likeness of sinful flesh.” 
Here every purpose was provided for: the human nature rendered 
Christ capable of suffering, and the Divine nature seemed the spotless 
purity of his humanity. It being a hwman sacrifice, made it a fit rep- 
resentation of sinners of the human race. ‘The same person that died 
upon the cross, was the express image of his Father’s person, and yet, 
“the man, Jesus Christ.” Hence we see the propriety of the repre- 
sentation of the Prophet Isaiah: “The government shall be upon his 
shoulders.” His name was with propriety called ‘‘ WonpERFUL,” for 
He was at once human and Divine; capable of saving, and capable 
of suffering; “ mighty to save,” yet who, doing this, could not “save 
himself.” 

This foundation was laid in Zion, first, at our Lord’s incarnation. 
But with respect to mankind at Jarge, the salvation was not proclaim- 
ed till after his resurrection ; it was then proposed as the “ foundation 
laid in Zion.” Had He proposed himselfas a pattern, there was no 
fault found in Him; but proposing himself as a foundation, He struck 
at their pride; they could not bear that He who was despised of men 
should be the only foundation; this was what their prejudice could 
not endure ; this was that offence of the cross which nothing could 
abate. ‘The apostles made it the most prominent feature of their min- 
istry. ‘God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” “I determined to know nothing among you save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified.” The very first thing they testified was, 
that there is a Saviour of the world, and that there is no other name 
under heaven whereby we can be saved. ‘This was the soul of their 
ministry. 

But there is such a disposition in men to have recourse to refuges 
of lies! Hence this very foundation is represented as “a stumbling 
stone and a rock of offence.” Finding that there is no other way of 
building but upon Christ, they stumble. But they that stumble at this 
foundation are broken to pieces; and those who oppose it, that stone 
falling upon them “shall grind them to powder.” ‘True Christians 
come to this foundation, and are built upon it for eternity. They come 
out of themselves; they renounce and relinquish all trust in them- 
selves. They see they have no righteousness that can commend. 
them to the Divine favour, and are sensible that nothing can satisfy 
the awful attributes of the Deity but the sufferings of the Son of God. 
They come, therefore, to Jesus, and place their souls upon Him, and 
are assured, upon Divine revelation, that they never shall be con- 
founded. When the Judge at the last day is presented to their view, 
seated on his throne, and all nations are placed before Him, they will 
have no reason to be dismayed. ‘They have found satisfaction in the 
Lamb of God. He will pronounce the sentence, and He must deny 
himself if He bring into condemnation any of those who have fled to 


Him for refuge. 
It is peculiarly necessary that we mark the majesty of that great 
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and glorious Being who laid the foundation. “ Behold, I lay in Zion 
a chief corner-stone.” 

This stone is indeed a irzed stone ; it was tried before it was laid 
as the foundation. Jesus Christ was amply tried by temptations, hun- 
ger, pain, and thirst; by the mocking of his enemies, the desertion of 
his friends, and by the combined powers of darkness; and his holi- 
ness sustained all. He went through the whole scene of his suffer- 
ings, brought in an everlasting righteousness, and made an entrance 
into glory. He conquered all the powers of darkness; He rolled 
away the stone that lay at the sepulchre of all our hopes; He made 
peace by the blood of his cross, and proclaimed it “to them that 
were afar off, and to them that were near.” He triumphed most of 
all upon the cross, which removed all the clouds from the brow of the 
majesty of heaven. “ God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them.” And He was “a 
precious corner-stone.” He was “the brighness of his Father’s glo- 
ry, and the express image of his person.” He was the solace of his 
heart. “He was with Him as one brought up by Him, and was daily 
his delight, rejoicing always before Him. God had but one Son, and 
“ He gave Him up for us all.” 

And, it is added, “a sure foundation.” This is the highest and 
most important quality of a foundation. What an edifice does this 
sure foundation sustain! It is sufficient to support the sinking hopes 
of the universe! It is sufficient to support the hopes of his creatures 
in the prospect of death and eternal judgment. Many, when Peter 
preached his sermon on the day of Pentecost, were pricked to the 
heart; they were not sitting at their ease, as many of you are; but 
_ when the three thousand were converted, and said, “ Sirs, what must 
we do to be saved?” He was then found a sure foundation. The 
that put their trust in Him were not confounded. They beheld the 
great God arraigned before them as a just and sin-avenging God ; but, 
no sooner had they a sight of the Saviour, than their consciences were 
purified and their hearts comforted. The next that we hear of them 
was, that they received the word, and “continued steadfast in the 
apostle’s doctrine, and breaking of bread and in prayers.” They now 
counted all things as dross, compared with Christ and Him crucified. 
And since that time, for eighteen hundred years, this foundation has 
been proved. The blessed Redeemer has been exhibited in all parts 
of the world, and thousands have been added to Him, and built upon 
Him. But many have perished on all sides of this foundation. The 
did not lay their hopes upon it; they were not humbled sufficiently 
to come to the Saviour. It is not coming near to Christ that will save 
us. “ Ye will not come ¢o me that ye might have life,” said the Sav- 
jour; and thus we are compelled to Say to our hearers that they will 
not come to Him for salvation. But never do we find any that are 
yielding themselves up to the Saviour, but they have peace in believ- 
ing, and a lively hope of eternal glory. Death changes his features ; 
aud as eternity draws near, things present are absorbed in the pros- 
pect of things to come, and the interests of time lose themselves in 
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those of eternity. Were millions and millions of worlds thus to place 
their trust in this Saviour, He would be a sufficient sacrifice for the 
sins of them all. He is “a sure foundation, chosen of God, and pre- 
cious.” 

And what, my brethren, do you intend to make of this foundation 2 
If you do not make any account of it, do net imagine that you are in 
safety ; remember, that to them who believe on Him, He is a sure 
foundation ; ‘‘ but to those who believe not, He is a stone of stumbling, 
and a rock of offence.” He is too great an object to be passed; you 
must come into collision somewhere or other. “If you neglect this 
great salvation,” you cannot escape. And for Him to be “the savour 
of death unto death”—oh, what an awful end! And what a strange 
thing it is to extract damnation from the source of salvation. Yet 
such is the consequence of rejecting the Saviour. 

And what, my friends, do you intend to do with yourselves if you 
reject the Saviour? You will be called to account. Our blessed Sav- 
iour, when he exhorted his followers not to labour for the meat that 
perisheth, but for that which endureth unto eternal life, and they said, 
“Lord, evermore give us this bread; Jesus said, ] am the bread of 
life ;” and then added, “‘ This is the work of God, that ye believe on 
Him whom He hath sent.” This word demands your wnmediate at- 
tention. Sinner, hast thou fled to Christ? Has the blood of Christ 
passed upon thy conscience? If not, commit not thyself to rest this 
night, give not sleep to thine eyes, nor slumber to thine eyelids, till 
thou hast found favour with God. ‘“ Now is the accepted time, and 
now is the day of salvation.” God is the Being who proposes it; and 
you can never be saved from the ruins of the fall until you are united 
to the life-givipg Saviour, according to the directions of the gospel. 

Let us all accept the present occasion, and let us seize, let us se- 
cure the present moment. Let us recollect the greatness of the ob- 
ject presented to us. It is salvation! Do you ask why we are so 
earnest in pressing you to build on this foundation? It is the found- 
ation of eternal hopes — of escape from the wrath to come. It is 
the salvation of the immortal soul which is connected with this found- 
ation. Nothing can hurt us, living or dying, compared with the neg- 
lect of Christ: fleeing to any self-dependance, trusting to any thing 
besides Him, we are undone. 

If these are our foundation instead of Christ, we shall be confound- 
ed forever. It is only upon the foundation which God hath laid in 
Zion that we can stand secure; and of this He hath said, “ He that 


believeth shall never be confounded.” Amen. 
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LX. 
THE SAYING WORTHY OF ALL ACCEPTATION.* 


1 Trmoruy, i.,15: This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accept- 
ation, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners. 


[Preached in the Clifton Ark, or Seaman’s Floating Chapel, May, 1828.} 


TuE great apostle who wrote these words experienced, as you will 
remember, a very remarkable and miraculous conversion to the faith of 
the gospel. He was on his way to Damascus, for the express pur- 
pose of persecuting even to death the followers of Christ, when he was 
suddenly arrested by Divine power and grace, and led to “ preach the 
faith which he once destroyed.” As a demonstration of the reality of 
his conversion, he devoted, through the remainder of his life, all the 
energies of his great spirit to the service of the Saviour; and his 
wonderful conversion, thus established by the long course of his sub- 
sequent labours and sufferings, has been often and justly alleged as a 
decisive evidence of the truth and Divine origin of Christianity. 

In the connexion of the text, he refers to his conversion ; and then, 
as a grand inference from that supernatural event, he proceeds, in the 
words chosen for our present meditation, to affirm the truth and im. 
portance of the gospel. As if he had said, this is the proposition: ‘“ Je- 
sus Christ came into the world to save sinners :” would you have a 
demonstration of its truth, a living proof of the reality of His divinity 
and His salvation? Behold it in me, “ the chief of sinners,” convert- 
ed to the saving faith of Jesus Christ! 

It is not, however, my intention to show from the conversion of the 
Apostle Paul that the gospel is an authentic revelation from God; but 
simply to open and apply the well-known and ever-memorable words 
of the text for our Christian instruction and benefit. 

In order to this, it may be proper to consider, first, the end for 
which Jesus Christ came into the world; and, secondly, the declara- 
tion which the apostle makes regarding the truth and importance of 
this fact. 

I. First, we are to consider the end for which the Saviour appeared. 

1. When the apostle says that “ Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners,” it is implied in such language that He existed before 
He came. ‘The expression “ came into the world,” taken by itself 
alone, has a peculiar meaning, as applied to the Son of God; it de- 
notes His Divine pre-existence ; and its meaning is unfolded by him- 
self in those remarkable words, “I came forth from the Father, and 
am come into the world.” It is not, however, merely said of Curis, 
as, perhaps, it might have been said of any other man, that He “ came 
into the world ;” it is added that He came with this express design, 
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“to save sinners.” Now, whoever places himself in a particular sit- 
uation for a specific purpose, must have existed prior to his making 
that choice. And Christ is here represented as having acted with a 
deliberate view of futurity; a view which He must have entertained 
before his appearance in our nature. He proposed to himself one 
great object; and, with that in his mind, He entered the world. He 
assumed our nature, in consideration that it is ours ; consideration ex- 
ercised in a state of being prior to his assuming it. He formed the 
plan of saving sinners before “ He came into the world,” where it was 
to be executed. 

Surely, my brethren, it is a most extraordinary event for a person 
to come from one world into another, and take up his abode in that 
which was not his proper habitation. Angels have often visited this 
world; but their visits have been always transient ; they never “ dwelt 
among us,” they never “ pitched their tent” here below. He of whom 
the apostle speaks in the text is the only Person that ever left anoth- 
er world for this, to dwell among us as one of our own race. And 
what an exchange was that which He made! He left a world of glory 
for one of meanness, a world of bliss for one of misery, a world of pu- 
rity for one of crime. God did, indeed, “make a new thing in the 
earth,” when Hz, who “in the beginning was, was with God, and 
was God;” Hr, in the fulness of time, “ was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us ;” when He, “in whom was Lire,” as in its fountain, “ be- 
came obedient unto DEATH, even the death of the cross !” 

2. Now there must have been some great end proposed in this won- 
derful proceeding of Jesus Christ ; and that end was, according to the 
text, “to save sinners.” His name, as the evangelist informs us, 
“ was called Jesus, because He saves his people from their sins.” He 
did many things while He was on earth ; but this was the end of all 
that He did; all besides was subservient’to this. He taught the will 
of God; He explained the Divine law in the most perfect manner, 
without the least fear of man; He wrought stupendous miracles in 
proof of his mission ; He imbodied the character of God, and exhibit- 
ed a pattern of holiness, so faultless and complete, that He could say 
even to his bitterest enemies, “ Which of you convinceth Me of sin?” 
“He was holy, harmless, undefiled, and entirely separate from sin- 
ners,” whose earthly habitation and whose human nature He shared. 

But this was not all; this was not the chief end of his coming into 
the world; had He stopped here, sinners must have fallen short of 
salvation. Instruction and example alone would never have saved us 
from our sins. Every man, let it be supposed, has some degree of 
light afforded him in his natural conscience, suflicient, if he would but 
faithfully use it, to direct him in the path of duty: this makes him a 
responsible agent ; but this can bring him no consolation for past of- 
fences. To exhibit a pattern of perfect holiness, may afford an im- 
pressive lesson to those that never sinned; it may animate them to 
pursue higher degrees of excellence ; but what comfort can it yield 
to those who are conscious that they have often and deeply offended? » 
The splendour of such an example, instead. of inspiring them with 
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hope and peace, would serve only to give them a clearer view of their 
guilt and wretchedness ; to render them more loathsome in their own 
eyes ; and to disturb an accusing conscience with gloomy apprehen- 
sions of futurity. 

It is astonishing that any should have supposed that Christ came 
only to leave us an example. He came, indeed, to do this; but He 
came to do much more than this. Had He done no more, He would 
have come, no doubt, as a great light of the world, but that light 
would have principally served to make our darkness visible, and 
open a darker prospect beyond the grave. He came, therefore, most 
especially, in this respect, to save sinners. He saw that all were 
lost by nature, and He came to seek and to save that which was lost. 
If He performed wonders, it was chiefly that He might prove himself 
to be the promised Saviour of prophecy; if He illustrated the law of 
God both by precept and example, both by doing and suffering, it was 
that He might give us deeper views of sin; “ for by the law,” wheth- 
er taught or exemplified, “is the knowledge of sin ;” it was that by his 
perfect obedience He might magnify and honour that law which we 
have broken. His great end in all was to put away sin by the sacri- 
fice of himself. According to his own declaration, He “ gave himself 
a ransom for us.” As the prophet Isaiah had long before so distinct- 
ly predicted, “‘ He was wounded for our transgressions ; He made his 
soul an offering for sin; and Jehovah laid on Him the iniquities of us 
all.” As his own Divine nature was incapable of suffering, He uni-. 
ted it with ours ; the Father prepared for Him a body, as the material 
and the medium of his sacrifice ; He assumed the nature of transgres- 
sors, though without transgression of his own: his deity gave such a 
value, his humanity such a suitableness, to his sufferings on our ac- 
count, that God could be at once “ just, and the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus.” Here was a greater vindication of the Divine 
character, a greater proof of God’s hatred of sin, a greater display of 
his essential holiness and justice, than could have been given by the 
severest punishment He might have inflicted on those who had sinned. 
The death of Christ was sacrificial ; and when He eried on the cross, 
“Tt is finished,” He meant that the propitiation for our sins was then 
consummated. He was predicted in this character by the prophets ; 
He was prefigured in it by the types of the law; and in the third 
chapter to the Romans, the apostle gives a very clear account of the 
righteousness of God, or his method of justifying sinners without the 
law, but witnessed both by the law and the prophets, and now mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ ; “ whom God,” says he, “ hath set forth a pro- 
Pitiation through faith in his blood.” This great doctrine of the gos- 
pel was peculiarly represented by the sacrifice of the paschal lamb ; 
in correspondence with which, and as the substance of that shadow, 
“Christ, our passover, was sacrificed for us ;” “the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” 

_ Itis by the exhibition of this great fact, my brethren, by the preach- 
ing of “Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,” that sinners are brought 
to the knowledge of the way of salvation. Whoever believes with 
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his heart, and confesses with his mouth, that Jesus Christ is his only 
Saviour ; whoever, by faith, casts himself entirely on this Divine sac- 
rifice for sin, he is justified from all things, from which he could not 
be justified by the law of Moses; Christ becomes to him the wisdom 
of God, which provides for his righteousness, his sanctification, his 
complete and final redemption from sin and death. 

This, my brethren, is the primary part of that salvation, of which 
Christ is the author and finisher. This is the new and living way, 
sprinkled with the blood of Jesus, by which we are invited to draw 
near and enter into the holiest, having our hearts sprinkled from an 
evil conscience. This is the true mercy-seat: Christ himself is set 
forth by God as the mercy-seat, on which the Father is enthroned, 
and from which He issues the invitation, “ Peace, peace to those that 
were afar, as well as to those that were nigh.” Every one who 
comes to God by this way is adopted as a child of God, and admitted 
as an heir of glory. 

Still, this is not all that Christ came to. effect: something yet re- 
mains, and that not less important to our perfect recovery. For sin 
disqualifies us for happiness, as well as renders us unworthy of it: 
we require to be delivered from its inherent misery, as well as from 
its deserved condemnation : the power of sin must be subdued, as well 
as its guilt pardoned: there must be a change wrought in the heart, 
the carnal must become spiritual, the disposition and affections must 
be renewed and raised; there must be produced a meetness for the 
undefiled inheritance of those, and only those, who are sanctified. 
And Christ came also to give the Holy Spirit: He came to open the 
wells of purifying influence on the soul. ‘The Spirit was not given 1n 
full measure, until He, who had promised it, was glorified: He was 
exalted as a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance, or a new mind, 
as well as to give the remission of sins. The faith of Christ, accom- 
panied by the Divine influence, purifies the heart ; and the Spirit of 
grace carries on the work of sanctification, until the believer is made 
meet for the inheritance of the saints in light, and presented faultless 
before the throne of God. 

All this expensive machinery of redemption would never have been 
set on foot, if we had not been sinners. Our extremity was God’s 
opportunity : where our sin had abounded, his grace found room much 
more to abound; so that we may well exclaim, in adoring wonder, 
«Oh, the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God,” displayed in this incomparable fact, that “ Jesus Christ came 
into the world To SAVE SINNERS!” 

II. In the second place, let us attend to the declaration which the 
apostle makes concerning the truth and the importance of this great 
fact; when he pronounces it “a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation.” rad ¢ 

1. First, he calls it “a faithful saying.” This implies both that 
it is true, and that it contains matter of promise and consolation. — 

The first question with a sinner, awakened to a sense of his situa- 
tion before God, will naturally be, “Is there salvation for me? is the 
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gospel true?” There is salvation, we answer, for the chief of sinners 
that sincerely seeks it; the gospel is “a faithful saying.” God, who 
cannot lie, has pledged his word ; staked, as it were, his deity ; inter- 
posed his oath; sworn by himself, because He could by none greater, 
“that, by two immutable things,” the word and the oath of God, “ we 
might have strong consolation,” whoever among us, my brethren, “ have 
fled for refuge to the hope set before us.” ‘To remove all doubt and 
fear on the subject, to give us the fullest satisfaction in our faith, 
God has anxiously hedged round this precious truth with. proofs of 
every kind. By the most stupendous and varied miracles, making it 
evident that Christ was sent by God; by his life of perfect holiness, 
proving his alliance with the Source of all that is holy ; by his resur- 
rection from the grave, setting the seal’of the Almighty Father upon 
his finished work; by prophecies that point Him out to be the very 
person designed as the Messiah; by the purity of his doctrime and 
his precepts ; by their effect upon the hearts of all who embrace the 
gospel, and experience its power: by these, and a vast variety of par- 
ticular evidences, crowding upon us from every side, it is proved, to 
the utmost extent of moral demonstration, that Jesus Christ is the faith- 
ful and true Witness ; that the gospel of Christ is the truth of God. 

Here, indeed, we are overwhelmed with proofs ; and the only difficulty 
is to select out of so many. ‘There is one, however, which speaks to all, 
and which alone is all-sufficient: the testimony of personal experience ; 
“ the witness in himself,” which every believer of the gospel possesses 
in the sanctifying and consoling effects of gospel truth on his own soul: 
an evidence independent of every other, intelligible to the poorest and 
most unlearned, ever growing in its clearness and force, and infinitely 
more satisfying than any arguments of a merely historical nature ; an 
evidence which all the sophistry of unbelievers can never impair. In 
short, there exists no truth, or, at least, no supernatural truth, which is 
so abundantly confirmed to our belief as this, which is the greatest 
beyond comparison, of all truths to us ; this, which is the inaneiane 
of our religion, the resting-place of our hope towards God: and the 
only account that can be given why any should be found to disbelieve 
and reject it is, that “they love darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil ;” they wilfully shut their eyes against the light 
of heaven : this, as our Saviour declares, is their condemnation. 

The longer good men continue in the serious reception of that 
“ faithful saying” which the text records, the longer they go on in an 
humble reliance on Christ as their Saviour, the more deeply they 
are convinced that He is such indeed ; and, when their dying hour 
arrives, they are enabled to repose, or even to triumph, in this con- 
viction, and to say with the patriarch, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ;” or with the apostle, “I am not ashamed of my hope; for I 
know whom I have believed, and I am persuaded that He is aidanth 
keep that which I have committed to Him against that day.” I might. 
appeal to the experience of every serious Christian, whether these 
things are not so. Butif they are, the gospel of Christ is true ; the 
intelligence of a Saviour for sinners is “a faithful saying.” Pure and 
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divine consequences like these can result only from a pure and divine 
source. None can account for such effects without admitting the 
heavenly original of Christianity. Moral good and religious good co- 
alesce : all good effects of a moral kind are of the nature of God, and 
originate from the Fountain of all good. 

2. That “ Jesus Christ came to save sinners” is a saying, as the 
apostle adds, “ worthy of all acceptation.” This, as might be expect- 
ed,is a high eulogium. There are very few kinds of information that 
are deserving of such a character as this ; very few articles of intelli- 
gence that are important or interesting to persons of every description. 
That species of knowledge which is most valuale to some may be en- 
tirely foreign and superfluous to others. But this great trath is uni- 
versally interesting ; this is equally important to all, young or old, rich 
or poor, learned or unlettered, prince or peasant; “ Barbarian, Scythi- 
an, bond or free ;” all alike are concerned to know and believe that 
“ Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners.” For all alike 
are sinners: every one is by nature guilty before his Maker: every 
one is heir to that carnal mind which is declared to be enmity with 
God: every one is hastening towards an eternal state of being: every 
one must die, must go alone to Him with whom we have to do; must 
stand before “the great white throne ;” must “ hear the voice of the 
Son of Man.” “ But who may abide the day of his coming, and who 
shall stand when he appeareth ?” ‘Io whom can it be safe to dispense 
with “ so great salvation,” to pass by the only refuge from the wrath to 
come ? to venture into eternity without a Saviour ? when all are under 
the power of that law which pronounces every one accursed that con- 
tinues not in obedience to all its commands ; and, unless the curse of 
that law be removed by the grace of the gospel, it must remain in force 
forever! Reject the offered salvation, and you die in your sins! Re- 
ceive the offered salvation, and you pass from death to life, “ eternal 
life, the gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord !” 

“ A saying worthy of all acceptation”—worthy the acceptance of 
men in every age: of those to whom it was first proclaimed near two 
thousand years ago: of all to whom it has ever since been proposed : 
of all that shall ever, to the end of time, hear the joyful tidings. A 
Saviour given to sinners ; the only expiation of guilt; the only balm 
for the sorrows of the soul: the grand catholicon ; the fountain of 
living water, from the smitten rock, ever freely flowing for all that 
thirst. Well may the gospel be called “ the everlasting gospel :” it 
accommodates itself to all the vicissitudes of time, all the changes of 
the world, all the varied circumstances of society : it takes every in- 
dividual apart; speaks to him by himself ; treats him in his true 
character, his real situation, as belonging to a race that has fallen ; as 
one of a family that must take up the prophet’s mournful confession, 
“The: crown is fallen from our head; wo unto us, for we have 
sinned!” And, having shown us our misery, the gospel informs us 
of its remedy ; having convinced us of sin, it assures us that “ Jesus 
Christ has come to save sinners.” _ 

“ A saying worthy of all acceptation :” worthy to awaken and en- 
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gage every noble emotion of the human soul. Some communications 
appeal to particular feelings of our nature: this is suited to fill the 
whole heart, to cali into action all that warms, and animates, and ex- 
pands the breast. Here is matter for glad surprise, for intense and 
exulting admiration; such as the apostle felt when he exclaimed, 
« Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us !” 
such as was felt by those first disciples, who, at the sight of their 
risen Saviour, “ believed not for joy, and wondered.” ‘To him that 
has ears to hear, this is the most joyful sound, this is the most melo- 
dious music that ever saluted, or ever can salute the ear of sinful, dy- 
ing man. What a theme for enraptured astonishment, that the Lord 
of glory should have descended to this low abode of sin and sorrow, 
to save his rebellious creatures, and overcome evil with good! Never, 
my brethren, can a period arrive, in infinite duration, when the delight- 
ful wonder produced by such an event can wear out: it must continue 
fresh and unimpaired throughout eternity! Even angels, though not 
themselves the subjects of redeeming grace, rejoice to join the song of 
praise which redeemed sinners raise to the Lamb that was slain ; 
while, with a sublime curiosity, they desire to look into the unfathom- 
able wonders of human redemption ! 

Here, again, is a theme equally fitted to inspire sacred gratitude and 
love ; for who can look upon the Son of God coming in great humility 
into his own world, and there rejected by his own people ; doing only 
good, and bearing only evil; weeping, agonizing, and dying on the 
cross, without having his heart melted in grateful tenderness, and 
proving that “ we love Him because He first loved us?” “ In this 
verily God commendeth his love to us, that, when we were sinners, 
enemies to God, Christ died for us ;” and this, if any thing, must 
awaken our love to God—love to Him who gave his only Son—love 
to Him who gave himself; thus proving his infinite propensity to be- 
nevolence towards his creatures. 

Here, once more, is the strongest incentive to zeal in desiring and 
promoting the diffusion of the gospel. ‘Those who receive in their 
own hearts this glad and glorious message, must wish to extend its re- 
ception wherever sinners may be found ; must wish the name of the 
Saviour to be wafted on every wind of heaven, to every ear of man; 
must wish that all should sit down with themselves to partake of that 
rich feast of spiritual dainties which God has spread for all nations. 
The spirit of the gospel is not selfish or narrow ; not a spirit of mo- 
nopoly, that would limit the enjoyment of its blessings : it is a gener- 
ous, and enlarged, and diffusive spirit, ike that which manifested it- 
self in the first apostles when Andrew told Peter, and Philip told 
Nathaniel, of Him whom they had found ; like that which animated 
the woman of Samaria when she hastened to her friends, sayin 
“ Come, see a man that told me all that ever I did: js wail dig nH 

$ ’ . ? is 
Christ ” ‘The motto prescribed to Christians is, “ Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give :” since Christ came to save sinners, Christians 
must desire that, wherever sinners are found, they should be made ac- 
quainted with his salvation. 
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In conclusion of this deeply important subject, we may infer from 
it, first, the stupendous value of the human soul. When the Maker 
of the world came into it, for what purpose did He come? Did He 
come to promote those arts and sciences which adorn society, and 
open new sources of national wealth and glory? No, my brethren, 
an infinitely greater and better purpose engaged his thoughts; and 
that purpose was to save the soul. Surely the “principalities and 
powers in heavenly places,” when they beheld the amazing spectacle 
of “ God manifest in the flesh,” would inquire what could be the ob- 
ject of this wondrous union of natures and exchange of worlds! 
‘The answer is very briefly, yet completely, given in the text: it was 
“to save sinners.” He, in his all-capacious mind, saw, in such an 
object, that which would “satisfy Him for the travail of his soul ;” 
which would justify Him in so expensive a method of attaining his 
object; which would warrant such an act of immeasurable condescen- 
sion, such a union of Deity and humanity, such an exchange of heav- 
en for earth! And He who, to save the soul, made such an exchange, 
might well demand, “ What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?” Do not, then, make light of that which He so highly 
valued. Do not despise that immortal pearl which you bear within 
you, and which, polished by his grace, may be fitted to shine hereaf- 
ter forever in the crown of his glory! ‘The interest of your whole 
being, your endless existence, is here concerned. If you neglect the 
only salvation, you are lost: if you seek no acquaintance with “ Christ, 
the hope of glory,” with what feeling can you look forward to your 
future state, but a fearful presentiment of the wrath to come ? 

But, secondly, and in the last place, we are reminded by the text 
what consolation every one is entitled to, who simply and sincerely 
feels his need of the Saviour. Never permit yourself to suppose that 
your sins form an objection to your being saved by Him who express- 
ly came to save sinners. A physician will never refuse to apply his 
remedies, if he believes them to be suitable, because the case before 
him is one of an inveterate and dangerous nature: such a case, he 
considers, peculiarly demands his aid. And if you feel yourself a 
great offender, this great salvation is peculiarly adapted to your need : 
if you esteem yourself “the chief of sinners” (and every serious penitent 
will be such In his own esteem, because, know what he may of the 
sins of others, he must always know far more of his own), then this 
Saviour, who is able to save to the uttermost all that come to God by 
Him, is peculiarly the Saviour for you: “He came to save sinners, 
of whom I,” the apostle adds, ‘am chief.” In being a sinner, you 
stand precisely in that state in which, if you had not stood, it woula have 
been impossible that you could have been saved by Christ: as it is, 
you are in the only predicament which He came into the world to re- 
jieve: as his remedy is adapted to your malady, so your malady is 
proportioned to his remedy: a great Saviour requires, as He is requi- 
red by, a great sinner. Go, therefore, to the throne of grace ; con- 
trite, yet comforted ; penitent, yet confident! Appeal to the Saviour ; 
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appeal, in his name, to the Father, and you shall never be cast out: 
your sins shall be forgiven; your heart shall be renewed; the king- 
dom of God, which is righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, shall be established in your soul; Christ, by his Spirit, will 
manifest himself to you, and abide in you here, helping your weak- 
ness and comforting your sorrows ; and at last He will receive you to 
himself, that where He is you may also be ; and that there, with the 
innumerable multitude of redeemed and glorified spirits, you may for- 
ever behold the glory, and celebrate the love of Him who once, in the 
fulness of time, ‘came into the world to save sinners.” 


LXI. 
CHRIST THE OBJECT OF TRUST TO THE GENTILES.* 


Romans, xv.; 12: In Him shall the Gentiles trust. 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, August 31, 1828.] 


Ir is one of the glorious characteristics of the Messiah, as por- 
trayed in prophecy, that He should enlarge his dominion over 
the whole earth. In the preceding sentences the apostle quotes 
several passages of the Old Testament relative to the admission 
of the Gentiles into the Church. This he does with a view to 
conciliate the Jews, by whom the Gentiles were contemptuously 
regarded as “ dogs,” as naturally excluded from the covenant and 
the mercy of God. But God, as he had argued in a former chap- 
ter, is the God, not of the Jews only, but of the Gentiles also, 
And Isaiab, whom he quotes in the text, had distinctly predicted 
the Messiah as “a Root of Jesse,” which, though it might appear 
as “a root in a dry ground,” spoiled of its branches and without 
appearance of its vegetating, should yet “stand for an ensign to 
the people.” ‘He that shall rise to reign over the Gentiles, in 
Him shall the Gentiles trust.” 

From the last words I shall take occasion to consider, first, the 
principle of trust in its general nature ; secondly, some qualities 
of the Messiah, which render Him an object of trust ; thirdly, and 
lastly, some leading properties of this trust in Jesus Christ, 

I. The exercise of trust, regarded as a general principle, is ne- 
cessary to the existence of society. The evidence of character 
is not the cause of our confidence in others; the first instance of 
trust cannot be accounted for, but as the result of an instinct im- 
planted by the Author of nature. Children are taught by natural 
instinct to confide in their parents. All the information which 
we receive concerning external objects and occurrences is matter 


of trust, of implicit confidence in those who, as we suppose, can 


* From the notes of the Rev. T. Grinfield. 
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have no motive to deceive us. The patient trusts his physician ; 
the subject trusts his governor ; all are always trusting each other. 
In a word, trust is one of the most extensive ingredients in soci- 
ety; it is the very bond of social order; nothing can be mote 
antisocial than the violation of trust. The apostle charges us 
to ‘speak every one truth with his neighbour ;” assigning as a 
reason, that ‘“‘we are members one of another.” “Lie not,” he 
says, ‘one to another ;” it isto break the cement of society. No 
finite mind can calculate the evils that must arise from the habit- 
ual violation of our mutual confidence. 

Trust supposes our own inferiority to the object in which we 
repose it. We trust, for instruction or protection, in one whom 
we regard as superior to ourselves in respect to each; our reli- 
ance on him is the measure of our self-distrust. What, then, is 
it for which the Gentiles trust the Messiah? It is not for any 
present interest: it is for our eternal destiny; it is that we may 
escape an evil from which we cannot else escape; that we may 
attain a good not otherwise to be attained. If salvation is the 
object in view, it is supposed that, left in our natural condition, 
we are ruined, and that we can only find help in God by Jesus 
Christ. 

Il. We proceed to notice some of those qualifications that jus- 
tify our trust in any being, and how those qualifications exist in 
Jesus Christ. 

Trust supposes a promise; the evidence of character alone is 
not sufficient: the greatest benignity and power combined is not 
the proper object of our trust, without an explicit promise. Three 
things are required as the basis of our confidence in any being: 
his voluntary engagement; his probity and goodness; and his 
ability to fulfil the promised undertaking, Each of these, as we 
shall find, exists perfect in Jesus Christ. 

1. He has entered into a voluntary engagement. He has held 
himself forth as the object of our trust. He is represented in 
prophecy as saying, “ Behold Me, behold Me, to those that were 
not called by My name.” “I give unto My sheep,” He says, 
“ eternal life.” “Every one that believeth in Me, I will raise him 
up at the last day.” We are not treading on precarious ground 
when we invite men to place their trust in Jesus Christ, and in 
Him alone. There is no other name whereby we may be saved ; 
no other foundation of hope than that which is laid in Jesus 
Christ. ‘ 

2. His probity and goodness cannot be questioned. In the 
gospel account of Him there are all the marks of perfect ingen- 
uousness ; as when we find Him entreating his hearers to count 
the cost of becoming his disciples; or when He says, “If it were 
not so, I would have told you;” as if He had said, “ Would I de- 
Jude you with a false hope?” Nothing could be farther from his 
mind. He looked upon our race with a divine compassion, and 
said by the Spirit and the pen of prophecy, “Lo, I come.” In 
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the fulness of time He came, put on our flesh, hid his own glory, 
toiled, agonized, bled, expired; and all this was voluntary, not 
necessitated, on his part. Who, then, can doubt his sincerity ? 
He was free to have left such a work alone ; but He engaged in 
it that God might be just and sinners justified; for this He trod 
the wine-press of wrath, when He looked, and there was none to 
save! We cannot question his benignity. 

3. Nor can we distrust his power, his ability, adequate to the 
proposed undertaking. Can He who calmed the winds, who 
walked on the waves, who raised the dead, who raised himself, 
be supposed insufficient here? He who foretold the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the sufferings of his people, the spreading of his 
gospel, the triumph of his cause, must himself be King of kings 
and Lord of lords. By rising from the dead, he proves that he 
has all power in earth and heaven; that He is not only the Lamb 
that was slain, but also the Lion of Judah! 

III. Some leading properties of this trust in Jesus Christ yet 
remain to be pointed out. This is the most important part of 
the subject that has engaged us, as our happiness in eternity de- 
pends on our possession of this trust; and, from indolence or 
pride, men are extremely exposed to error in this their grand 
concern. Our trust in Christ, to be valid and saving, must be, 

1. A solemn, deliberate act; not the effect of a sudden impulse, 
but the act of an enlightened mind, the effect of “seeing the 
Son,” recognising in Him those qualities which justify unlimited 
confidence: ‘He that seeth the Son, and believeth on Him,” is 
he who “hath everlasting life.” You should “know whom you 
have believed, and be persuaded that He is able to keep that 
which you have intrusted to Him against his own day.” Did 
you ever know what it was to repair, in some great exigence, to 
one who was both able and willing to help yout? And did you 
forget your benefactor? No: if you have learned to put your 
trust in Christ, the very feet of those who led you to such a 
Friend will be beautiful in your eyes! Place your whole con- 
fidence, with the utmost deliberation, in such a Saviour! 

2. This is an exclusive trust; it must be centred in Christ 
alone. ‘Cursed is he who trusts in man, and makes flesh his 
arm!”—Jer., xvii., 5. Trust not in any qualities or works of 
your own: be assured that, were you not lost without Him, never 
would He have died to save you! He will never divide his glory 
with another. His is a merit all his own, with which there is 
nothing in common in any other element throughout the uni- 
verse! In Him, be assured, is all your help. It was the ruin of 
the Jews, that they went about to establish their own righteous- 
ness, instead of submitting to the terms of the gospel, while the 
Gentiles, ignorant of the whole business, found Him whom they 
sought not. 

3. Our trust in the Saviour must be humble and penitential. 
We must act in the spirit of the Jew who offered the first-fruits ; 
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he set down his basket, and said, ‘‘ A Syrian, ready to perish, was 
my father.” — Deut., xxvi., 5. We must acknowledge and feel 
our utter unworthiness, otherwise we contradict our profession. 
There can be no faith in Christ, byg an humble, penitential faith ; 
and yet a faith, at the same time, stable, permanent, based more 
firmly than the everlasting hills! Their apprehension of the 
majesty and purity of God does not impair the confidence of 
dying saints; they rejoice in the remembrance of his holiness, 
and call on Him as their Father. Humility and confidence dwell 
together in perfect harmony. 

4. Once more: our trust in the Redeemer must be attended 
with submission to his authority; our faith with the obedience 
of faith. They are the foremost to fulfil the law of Christ, who 
place their entire affiance in Christ; constrained by his love, 
which constrained Him to die for them, they bind his precepts 
on their hearts. The first effect of his grace is, that they present 
to Him the homage of their life ; deny themselves, that they may 
follow Him. It is a practical trust, that sets in motion all the 
springs of action, purifies all the powers and affections ; for Jesus 
Christ, let us remember, saves by his merit those only whom He 
rules by his authority. 

You hope to enjoy his salvation: let me invite you to trust 
Him thus. He is the bread of life ; but you must eat that bread, 
that you may live: you must be able to say from your heart, 
“My Lord, and my God!” This is the command, the will, the 
work of God, comprehensive of all that He requires, that we 
should believe in the Saviour. This silences the thunders of 
Sinai, suspends the curses of the law, extracts the sting of 
death. What a favour, to make that our duty which is our great- 


est privilege! 


LXII. 
GROUNDS OF CONFIDENCE IN THE SAVIOUR’S ABILITY.* 


2 Timorny, i., 12: Mevertheless I am not ashamed : for I know whom 
T have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which 
T have committed to him against that day. 


[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, January 27, 1828, on the death of Mrs. 
Wayte, sister of James Fripp, Esq., of Bristol.] f 

Tue Apostle Paul was peculiarly commissioned as a minister 

of the gospel to the Gentiles. In this service he was subjected 

to many sufferings; in reference to this he speaks in the text. 

We have here a strong expression of his confidence in the Saviour: 


* From the notes of the Rev. T. Grinfield. 
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let us-consider, first, the nature, and then the grounds of this con- 
fidence. ‘ 

I. Its nature. Some suppose the deposite which the apostle 
mentions as committed to hign, to denote the gospel trust in gen- 
eral; and this view is favoured by the similar expression in the 
context: “That good thing which was committed to thee, keep; 
hold fast the form of sound words.” But it seems more probable 
that he refers in the text to the interest of his salvation, the trust 
of his whole being, his body, soul, and spirit, which he had con- 
fidently committed to Christ, as Hin who had “ abolished death, 
and brought life and immortality to light.” In the near view of 
martyrdom, dissolution, and eternity, his confidence remained 
unshaken: “Iam now,” he said, “ready to be offered; I have 
finished my course; henceforth is reserved for me a crown of 
glory.” This is a trust unfit to be reposed in any created arm. 
No potentate can hold back his own spirit, much less another’s, 
a moment from death: no angel could undertake such a trust ; 
he would abjure it. Some portion of our interests we commit to 
others, but never think of committing our whole spirit to a crea- 
ture. Hence we infer that Jesus Christ is truly God; else it were 
highly improper, and indeed accursed, thus to trust Him: “Cursed 
is he that maketh flesh his arm.” But to Him Christians have 
ever confided their souls, 

I. The grounds on which the apostle trusts the Saviour. He 
saw that in his character which warranted such confidence, and 
he had a conviction of his ability. “I know whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that He is able to keep that which I 
have committed to Him against that day.” There was some pe- 
culiarity in Paul’s case, to which we may advert, but which we 
need not anxiously separate from the general case of Christians. 

1. The first ground, peculiar to Paul, is his vision of Christ at 
Damascus; this penetrated him with reverence and attachment 
for the glorious person then revealed; his heart was melted like 
wax, and he cried, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do” 
Thenceforth he had no rule but Christ’s will, no end but Christ’s 
glory ; all the energies of his great spirit were devoted to plant 
Christianity, and water it with his tears, prayers, and blood; he 
conceived the largest expectations from Christ, and trusted his 
spirit to Him whom he had not seen, but in whom he believed, 

2. He was confirmed in his trust by his subsequent experience 
of the favour and power of Christ. His eyes were opened by 
Ananias at Christ’s command. Miraculous powers of great va- 
riety were conferred on himself; so that he did, perhaps, even 
greater wonders than Christ had done. He was inspired to preach 
with power and boldness: “the power of Christ rested on him.” 
In his soul such a renovation, such a revolution, took place, as 
only Divine power could have effected. He was purified with 
humility and enlarged with love; his prospects were extended 
far beyond time ; and all this was the effect of Christ’s ascension, 
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and his gift of the Holy Spirit. “His name, through faith in his 
name,” was the cause: ‘1 can do all through Christ, who streneth- 
ens me.” The life of Jesus was manifest in his body. Here was 
a proof of Christ’s resurrection ; here were pledges and earnests 
of that mighty power which will subdue all to itself, and change 
the vile body to be like his glorious body. = 

In the same manner, Christians now experience pardon, peace, 
renewal, the elements and preparations of eternal life. They are 
justified ; they have the first-fruits of the Spirit in foretaste of 
the full harvest. All real Christians have in themselves such ev- 
idences as exclude all doubt of the power of Christ to keep what 
they commit to Him. 

3. Jesus Christ had wrought the great salvation, and recon- 
ciled it with all the attributes of God. Man was reduced to de- 
spair by sin; how should he be restored without a violation of 
the Divine law? This great difficulty had been removed only by 
the interposition of Jesus Christ, by his taking our nature, and 
dying for us. And now, never did the law appear more august 
than in the cross of Christ! But He who had done this had 
already done that which was more difficult than to introduce the 
objects of his love into the mansions of bliss. “If we were rec- 
onciled by his death,” as Paul argued, ‘much more shall we be 
saved by his life.” If, from being enemies, we were made sons 
of God, much more shall we be glorified as sons The sequel, 
the top-stone, must crown the preparation. What He has done 
by merit is a pledge what He can do by power. “He is become 
the Author of eternal life to them that obey Him.” 

4. The rank which Jesus Christ holds in heaven assures us that 
He “is able to keep that which is committed to Him.” He is 
raised, enthroned, has a name far above every name in heaven ; 
angels are his subjects, his servants. He is himself the light of 
the celestial temple: “no need of the sun, for the Lamb is the 
light thereof.” “All power,” He declared, “is given unto Me in 
heaven and earth.” He sent forth influences of a miraculous na- 
ture, and said to his apostles, “ Go, heal the sick, cast out devils.” 
He now appears as a Priest on his throne, surrounded by multi- 
tudes of the redeemed: John fell as dead at the view of his 
glory! He is the Resurrection and the Life. He proclaims him- 
self the source of life: “I give unto My sheep eternal life ;” not 
only the revealer, but the souree. He will not disappoint the 
hopes which He excited, nor will He send empty away those 
whom He has assured that “in Him all fulness dwells.” Well 
may they say with Peter, “Lord, to whom should we got Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” , ; 

5. As Jesus Christ is the appointed Judge of all, so eternal life 
is at his disposal in his judicial character. He will say from his 
throne to those whom He shall place on his right hand, “ Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
before the foundation of the world!” Nothing can be more di- 
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vine than this office. He will welcome all his faithful followers 
to his eternal feast of love on Mount Sion. f 

In these sentiments, in this faith, our dear sister lived and 
died. 


LXII. 
INVITATION OF CHRIST TO SINNERS.* 


MatTrHEW, xi., 28-30: Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light. 


[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, July 11, 1830.J 


TueEse were the words of our blessed Saviour in the days of his 
flesh, and are recorded for the encouragement of those to whom the 
invitation applies in every succeeding age; and will administer sup- 
port to mourners under whatever troubles they may labour. They 
partake of that spirit and that light which distinguish the teaching of 
our Saviour from all human instructions. He was prophesied of by 
those who spoke of Him in ancient time, as a teacher that should bring 
glad tidings to the meek, that should comfort those that mourn, and 
that should bind up the broken-hearted. Accordingly, we find that it 
was to persons of this description, perplexed with the cares and anx- 
ieties of life, clouded with a sense of guilt, harassed with apprehen- 
sions of future danger, that He addressed himself with the greatest 
success. While the children of this world, the votaries of its pros- 
perities and its grandeurs, turned away from Him with disdain, the 
common people heard Him gladly. That religion which will not con- 
sole in affliction is ill adapted to man. Man is born to sorrow; his 
days are evil and few: therefore the gospel of Christ is fraught with 
such consolation as is adapted to support the minds of those that are 
labouring under whatever calamities it may seem fit to Divine Provi- 
dence to send upon them. 

In considering these words with a view to our present improve- 
ment, I shall endeavour to point out several descriptions of persons to 
whom this consolatory invitation may be supposed to address itself, and 
who may be supposed to be within the limits of the application of this im- 
pressive promise. 

When our Saviour says, “ Come unto me,” we are to understand it 
as figurative language, though it is easily understood, as men are ac- 
customed to come to the teacher under whose instructions they place 
themselves. Our Saviour uses this language to the persons present 
with Him, to intimate the duty of putting themselves under his gui- 
dance, professing his religion, embracing his promises, receiving Him 

* Reported in the Pulpit, vol, xy. 
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under all those characters, and with a view to all those purposes under 
which He is revealed. It is a short and expressive term for becom- 
ing a subject of his religion, and is explained in the subsequent parts 
of the passage: “Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for | 
am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 
And He adds, “ For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” It 
is not a local coming to Christ, which at present is impossible, but a 
movement of mind and heart unto Him, with a true consent to his doc- 
trine, a hearty and sincere trust in his merits, and such resignation to 
his guidance as is due to the nature of his character and doctrine. 
The first class of persons that our Saviour was supposed to have in 
view, were such as were laden with the burden of ceremonial obedience. 
Though the law of Moses was sufficiently severe in this respect, and 
though the Jews were as a people that are under a schoolmaster, yet 
the Pharisees and Scribes of that day were not satisfied with the ex- 
tent and minuteness of the Mosaic precepts, but superadded a great 
many other observances of human invention, which they bound upon 
the consciences of their followers with as much earnestness as the 
most essential duties of the law. While they themselves neglected 
the love of God, and justice, and the weightier matters of the law, they 
put heavy burdens on other men’s shoulders which they themselves 
were not able to bear. They bound upon them the law of God in all 
its extent ; and, in addition to this, ingrafted such refinements upon it 
as rendered the observance of it more difficult and oppressive. Many 
were burdensome in the way of expense, others occupied much time, 
harassed the conscience with perpetual scrupulosity, and kept it in 
constant disquietude. As they attached the greatest importance to 
those parts which were not of Divine appointment, men’s minds could 
scarcely ever be at rest, for they could not live a single day without 
infringing some of them. Our Lord, in contrast to this, says, “‘ My 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” He enjoined upon mankind 
among the Jews no laws but those which Moses had uttered. He 
reminded them of the time when these laws were to be superseded by 
a more benign economy; and, in the mean time, exploded all those 
which had been added to the law of Moses. His observances were 
few and simple, neither occupying much time nor incurring much ex- 
pense. They recommended themselves by their significance and 
force. There are only two positive institutes in the whole of the 
Christian dispensation, and the other precepts arise out of the very 
duties which grow out of our relation to God and our fellow-creatures. 
We need not look far to perceive an exemplification of this spirit of 
imposition in religious observances. The votaries of the Church of 
Rome are heavily laden in this respect: a yoke of forms and ceremo- 
nies is imposed upon them, more strict than the law of God. They 
are taught to believe that to waste their flesh, and to lacerate it with 
scourges, is a proper method of expiating transgressions ; and their 
worship itself is so burdened and abstruse, that it becomes a mystery 
which the people themselves who perform these ceremonies cannot 


explain or accoynt for. 
¢ 
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This is worthy of our serious attention; for we find that the same 
spirit of presumption, the same disposition to add to the commands of 
God, which induced the Scribes and Pharisees, urges men now to add 
most materially and essentially to the simple precepts of the gospel. 
Let it not be thought this was unworthy the attention of the Saviour. 
He was full of compassion to mankind, and looked, no doubt, with sin- 
cere pity on the state of those who were thus groaning under the bur- 
den of human ceremonies. 

In the next place, another class may be supposed to be more in 
view, such as are oppressed and burdened with a sense of guilt. In 
every assembly there are persons of this description ; and it is impos- 
sible for persons to live under the light of the Christian economy 
without being visited with an uneasiness of this nature. The con- 
science is too active to be lulled asleep: at some time or other it will 
speak, and set in order the sins of the guilty before them, and bring 
the charge home to the breast of the offender, saying, in the language 
of Nathan, “Thou art the man.” The Saviour had, no doubt, many 
such in his presence; and he who knew the heart, was well acquaint- 
ed with all the agitations each sustained. With language unutterably 
compassionate he invited them to Him: “Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden.” 

The wrath of God is so superior to all other evils, that the more we 
reflect upon it, the more we shall fear it. Many calamities are over- 
rated, and appear more formidable at first than when we have leisure 
to take them in all their bearings. But the wrath of God is not of 
this nature. To incur the displeasure of our Maker is an evil, that 
the more we contemplate it, the more we shall have occasion to fear 
and dread. It is wrath to come, wrath that extends throughout eter- 
nity. It embraces the curse of God, and is connected with that pit of 
destruction where the worm dieth not, and where the fire is not 
quenched. Whoever is conscious of his having entitled himself to 
the sentence of condemnation hereafter, which all sinners are liable 
to, that person is exposed to a danger greater, incomparably, than his 
utmost fears can measure. And where shall he find relief? Where 
is there any hope of pardon resulting from the character of God, or 
from the condition of the sinner? The law is holy, and just, and 
good: it is therefore consistent with the lawgiver to put it into exe- 
cution. ‘There'is no relief, then, to be found in his character, viewed 
abstractedly from the light of Divine revelation. But when we come 
to Christ, there we find hope arising even in the valley, there we find 
an avenue by which we may enter the presence of God with accept- 
ance. He is the way to the Father, having removed all the obstruc- 
tions that lay in the way of justice. He has brought in everlasting 
righteousness, in his endurance of the penalty, in his performance of 
the obedience due to the law. In his sacrifice we see an adequate 
provision made, whereby God can be just, and yet the justifier of ev- 
ery one that believeth in Jesus. Here is the true foundation of peace 
which God himself has laid. It is not presumption, therefore, to rest 
upon it: for in resting our weary souls on the promises of Christ, we 
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follow the dictates of his holy teaching, we obey the great command 
of his gospel, which is, that we should “believe on Him whom God 
hath sent, for Him hath God the Father sealed.” 

Are there any now in the presence of God thus oppressed with the 
sense of guilt? Let them not look for consolation in themselves, nor 
in any contrast or comparison they may draw between their own char- 
acter and the character of others; but let them look to the promise of 
God—to the atoning sacrifice of the Son. Let them behold Him dy- 
ing for their sins—rising for their justification—pleading the efficacy 
of his merits on behalf of sinners. For “ He is able to save to the 
uttermost all that come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.” 

The rest which those have experienced that have thus fled for ref- 
uge to the hope set before them, is unspeakably sweet and precious— 
it is peace which passeth understanding. ‘The conscience is at once 
pacified and purified: it speaks nothing but peace. ‘The Justice of 
God, and the holiness of God, are clearly exhibited in this Divine 
provision ; nor were they ever so much displayed in pardoning sin on 
the ground of sacrifice, as in that which was rendered by the Divine 
person in our nature. ‘The pardoned sinner may retain all his conso- 
lation and confidence in God, while he contemplates in the Divine 
light the purity of his holiness, and the inflexible severity of his jus- 
tice. 

In the third place, we may suppose our Saviour had in view those 
who, not oppressed with any particular charge of guilt, were yet atlempt- 
ing to establish their peace with God, and were labouring to erect an ed- 
ifice of righteousness out of their own performances. This was the 
most ancient way of justification, and it is that to which man adheres 
in his fallen state. It was only adapted to that condition of being in 
which man came out of the hands of his Maker. But man in his fall- 
en state is still addicted to that method of seeking his acceptance 
with God, and everlooks the gospel, which teaches him that by the 
deeds of the law no flesh living can be justified. ‘There are many under 
the influence of false teaching, who are thus going about to establish 
their own righteousness ; and though they will not pretend strictly 
that they merit eternal life by virtue of their good works, yet the moral 
quality of these is the basis of their hope: it is the virtue of their char- 
acters on which they lay stress for their acceptance with God. 
Though the conscience of persons in this situation may not be troub- 
led by any very violent commotion, yet. it cannot be in a state of rest ; 
they must be labouring ina fire that will consume the workers. ‘They 
are attempting to establish their peace with a just and holy Being, by 
virtue of works which are preceded by sin, and are accompanied by 
moral imperfections. - “ All have sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God.” Unfailing obedience to the law of God was never exhibited 
by man. “There is none righteous, no, not one.” Were a man’s 
conduct to become ever so perfect, he can make no compensation to 
the injured rights of the Divine government, nor cancel any of the 
debt incurred by his past transgressions. ‘The innocence of a person 
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in future, who has been guilty of some transgression, never furnishes 
in any human court of judicature a justification for his past conduct ; 
nor will it place him in the situation he occupied before. If we had 
more reverence for God, and more reverence for his laws, we should 
never imagine that the poor, scanty obedience of a sinful worm, can 
make any expiation for past offences. ‘The law of God is clear and 
express in this respect. ‘‘ Cursed is every one who continueth not in 
all things which are written in the book of the law to do them.” 
While there is any sin, there is no possibility of acceptance. ‘The 
law can only make known sin, and charge it upon the conscience ; 
but it never can remove the least portion of criminality. It is not in- 
tended that the law of God shall answer any other purpose than to 
convince the conscience of sin, and then to present in a clear view 
the character of God, and the requisitions of his authority, and there- 
by allure us into a sense of his love and mercy. But if we look to it 
for justification, we shall always be in a state of turmoil and trouble. 
Let this class of persons never expect to dispose of the punishment 
due to their sins by virtue of their present obedience. Let them re- 
linquish all expectation of acceptance upon the ground of their own 
observance. Confess your sins——forsake them—renounce them—lay 
hold of the great atonement; and then no transgression shall arise to 
condemn you in the hour of death, nor in the day of judgment. Here 
is the atoning sacrifice—here is the virtue of expiation—here is that 
quality that reconciles the soul to the Divine Being —here, in the 
atonement of the Redeemer, is sufficient merit to compensate for your 
want of merit; all your wants will be lost sight of in the contemplation 
of the excellence of Him, in whom, and for whose sake alone, guilty 
sinners are accepted. 

‘This is a doctrine the efficacy of which has been experienced in 
every age of the Church, and was the grand engine which subverted 
the papal hierarchy. It is so admirably adapted to glorify God, and 
to provide for the exigences of man, that it bears upon it all the im- 
press of the Divine character. It is one of the deep things of God 
whereby He reconciles the world unto himself. How wonderful is 
the conjunction of the Divine attributes in this glorious work! It glo- 
rifies God in his holiness and justice at the moment He is dispensing 
pardon to the most unworthy, who, though guilty, are penitent and be- 
lieving : for God is just while He justifies every one that believeth in 
Jesus. 

In the newt place, our Saviour may be supposed to address those 
who were overwhelmed with worldly calamities—the victims of worldly 
sorrow. ‘The world has its martyrs as well as religion; and were the 
records of past ages to be laid before us, they would make a much 
more numerous appearance than the slaughtered followers of the 
Lamb. ‘There are thousands in every age who perish in the pursuit 
of the pleasures of the world; instances of which excite no surprise, 
they are so frequent. If godly sorrow worketh repentance unto sal- 
vation which needeth not to be repented of, it is no less true that 
worldly sorrow worketh death. At one time some single sudden 
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stroke of calamity lays prostrate the object of our affection which was 
nourished in the contemplation of it. In another instance, hope and 
anticipation are levelled by the arrow of death, or suffered to wither 
by such an accumulation of vice and folly, that the recollection of it is 
only accompanied by shame and sorrow. In such a situation, and un- 
der such circumstances, expectation of future joy will never vegetate, 
unless a visitation of grace takes place. The mourners refuse to be 
comforted, and look on the world as the sepulchre of all their hopes. 
If they are led to come to Christ, and to look to Him for consolation, 
hope, ingrafted on a new stock, flourishes again, blooms in lovely ver- 
dure, and shoots to immortality—to say nothing of that glory which is 
its most consummate production. Here is room for consolation for the 
most desolate of these mourners. It invites the soul to look to a new 
heaven and to a new earth; to wait for a recompense above—not in 
the world and the things of the world, which pass away ; and to take 
possession of unclouded felicity in the presence of God and of his 
angels. It substitutes blessings fraught with immortality for those 
which are doomed to decay. The promises of the gospel are big 
with immortal hope, and breathe immortal vigour ; and thousands, who, 
having mourned over the loss of human prospects, have turned their at- 
tention to these new channels, have found themselves animated with 
fresh ardour, and have gone forward nerved with fresh strength, till they 
have at length appeared before God in Zion. As Jesus Christ was 
the greatest mourner, He was also the greatest conqueror; and He 
shows us the way to follow Him. If we suffer with Him, we shall 
also reign with Him. All the trials of this life are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be hereafter. Come unto Christ— 
embrace his religion—rely upon his promises—enter the presence of 
God as unto a father reconciled to you—and then a new hope will 
spring up in your breast—new passions will be excited, and new de- 
sires will awaken within you. Let those that mourn in this way un- 
der the stroke of human calamity learn to cease from man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils, and turn their hope to God, and Christ, and 
heaven. 

Our Saviour may be supposed, farther, to have in view those that are 
engaged in an uncertain, restless, and unsuccessful pursuit after felicity 
in the present stale—who are entirely bound with the chains of this pres- 
ent world—still hoping that some new event will take place which will 
realize their wishes,and enable them to attain that afler which they have 
been so long toiling. These delusions amuse the mind for a time, but 
at length, having been disappointed so often, the vanities of the world, 
from which the mind finally expected to draw its happiness, appears 
in their real shapes, and stand detected; and yet, for want ofa better 
pursuit, for want of the showing of higher objects, they still continue 
to chain the attention, and to be the only object pursued, without af- 
fording any good ground for the expectation of that felicity which 

-would seem to attend the different stages of it. There is a passage 
in Lord Chesterfield which, were I to read it to you, would convince 
you of the truth of these remarks—a passage the most expressive on 
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the point that was ever recorded out of Divine revelation. No man 
appears to have had so deep a conviction as Lord Chesterfield had that 
all in this world was vanity and vexation of spirit; and yet he closes 
the subject with a determination to continue in the same line of con- 
duct, and not to indulge any new, any higher and religious hope. 

If there are any now in the presence of God that are weary of hu- 
man pleasure, that have tasted it in all its variety ; if there are any 
here who are still pursuing after happiness in the world, let them 
come to Christ, and they will find rest for their souls. Let such be 
persuaded that there is another source of happiness, which they may 
have in Christ. Let them remember that He has entered into the 
heavenly state, possessed of all the resources of immortal life, and is 
ready to crown the perseverance of his followers by making them par- 
takers of it. Let them believe He is a true witness when He says, 
“JT give unto my sheep eternal life.” Let them believe that He is 
not the author of the greatest delusion that ever mocked the hope of 
man. Let them believe that He will come again, and take them unto 
himself. Let them believe that He prayed with effect to his Father, 
“ Father, I will that those whom Thou hast given Me, be with Me 
where I am, that they may behold my glory.” Come, then, to Jesus 
Christ, if such be your state; renounce that world which you dis- 
cover to be an impostor; give up all those hopes which are thus ill- 
directed ; consult the immortality of your nature, the tendency of your 
never-dying spirit; provide something that shall survive the revolu- 
tions of time; seek a spiritual nature, a spiritual inheritance that fa- 
deth not away ; consecrate your powers and affections to the love and 
service of God, and to the spread of the knowledge of Christ crucifi- 
ed. Begin with the lessons of humility and repentance, and join with 
them the highest ardour of confidence in the mercy of God; and pro- 
claim to all penitent believers the savour of that liberty with which 
the Son of God makes his people free. 

In the last place, Jesus Christ may be supposed to have in view 
those that are heavy laden by speculative pursuits in matters of religion ; 
and He invites such to seek a solution of their doubts by a reception of 
his doctrine. ‘There may be some present who are wearied with anx- 
ious pursuits after speculative truth, who have passed from doubt to 
doubt, and from disputation to disputation, and still can only say that 
they are filled with confusion and conjecture, and have arrived at no 
safe conclusion. If, while placing our eyes on the light of Divine 
revelation, we do not rest satisfied therewith, but surround ourselves 
with sparks of our own kindling, such must be the case. We can 
never penetrate the deep things of God, or perceive beyond this scene 
of darkness, unless we are taught by Him who sent his Son to be 
“the light of the world.” But when you come to Christ and embrace 
his gospel, all the difficulties are removed out of the way ; you see 
with a clear light—you perceive harmony and regularity where you 
saw confusion and discord. In meditating on the truths of the gos- 
pel, you see a sublimity in their tendency, and a holy influence to re- 
sult from them, which marks them as coming from the fountain of all 
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good. You attain a confidence of mind anda certainty of hope, which 
nothing but revelation could ever inspire. Possessed of this confi- 
dence and endowed with the same hope, the martyrs had a full assu- 
rance of faith, which enabled them to know in whom they believed. 
This holy confidence, this assurance that you are not deceived, awaits 
each of you if you embrace the gospel, if you lay hold of the cross, 
and pray the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ to have mercy upon you, 
to enable you to learn his lessons, and to take his yoke upon you. 
You see clearly afar off, but the light you now possess shall be in- 
creased, till it terminates in the fulness of the celestial vision. 

Recollect that the yoke of Christ is the only yoke that is easy ; 
every other yoke will be found to be heavy. ‘There is a peace and 
tranquillity attending the breast of a religious man, which no other 
breast contains. And they never tasted the true peace, which is sweet 
and which is abiding, till they became acquainted with Christ, the 
Prince of Peace ; they never tasted true pleasure, they never learned 
comfort in the midst of sorrow, they were never armed with resolution 
in the prospect of death and eternity, till they acquainted themselves 
with Him who is “the Truth and the Life.” Come, then, to Him; 
bear his burden; learn the lessons of his doctrine ; receive his prom- 
ises; investigate the evidences of his religion ; if you think you find 
it faulty and reject it, you reject it at your peril ; you deprive yourself 
of the resources of the Divine love; you repel your Saviour; you re- 
fuse your remedy ; you are in love with everlasting ruin; for it is 
written, “‘ All they that hate me love death.” 


LXIV. 
ENDS PROPOSED IN THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST.* 


Luxe, xxiv., 26: Ought not Christ to have suffered these things? 
{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, March 11, 1830, preparatory to the Lord’s Supper.] 

You well remember the circumstances of the interview which oc- 
casioned these words. If the disciples addressed had studied the 
prophecies with that attention and that impartiality which they de- 
served, never could they have been cast into despair by the death of 
Christ; and this He implied when He put the question to them, 
“ Ought not Christ to have suffered these things?” He looks back, 
you observe, upon his recent sufferings with perfect complacency and 
approbation ; He justifies the conduct of his Father, in their appoint- 
ment, as worthy of the Divine character: his words imply that his 
sufferings were the effect of design ; a part of the whole counsel of 
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I shall point out a few of the reasons for which it was necessary 
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that Christ should have suffered ; and also some of the leading effects, 
and beneficial consequences, of his death. } 

1. It was requisite that Christ should suffer, in order that He might 
verify his own predictions. It is not necessary that every witness of 
truth should seal it with his death: some have died in defence of 
error. But, circumstanced as Christ was, it was necessary that He 
should suffer. He had often and distinctly predicted his sufferings to 
his disciples. Hence He had reason to be surprised at their incredu- 
lity. He had assured them that He came into the world for this pur- 
pose ; He had looked forward to it with eager desire: “I have a bap- 
tism to be baptized with ; and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished!” His sufferings ought, therefore, to have established their 
faith, instead of shaking it. He is the only teacher that ever rested 
the truth of his system upon his death and resurrection. This would 
have been the utmost folly, unless He had been certain of God’s inter- 
posing in his vindication ; as nothing but infamy could otherwise have 
covered both himself and his followers. He had gone so far as to 
announce the very manner of his death: “I must be lifted up from 
the earth ;” and the precise interval between his death and resurrec- 
tion: “on the third day I will rise again:” circumstances which, 
without the Divine interposition, must have failed. These predic- 
tions, in union with other things, tend to prove the reality of his resur- 
rection. 

2. A succession of prophets had foretold his sufferings. Moses 
had foretold them, in those sacrifices which prefigured his: the 
priesthood was a type of his intercession in heaven; Isaac repre- 
sented the beloved Son offered by his Father ; the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, which has none of the obscurity of a prophecy, resembles 
an evangelist’s account of the sufferings of Christ; it paints them 
with the utmost distinctness, and entitles Isaiah to be called the evan- 
gelical prophet; the twenty-second Psalm is a minute picture of a 
death by crucifixion; Christ is the substance of the description, to 
whom alone, in many points, it applies. 

Thus the death of Christ was necesary to fulfil the Scripture : 
“ How else could the Scripture be fulfilled?” But, besides this, the 
most beneficial consequences were involved in the sufferings and 
death of Christ, which leads me to observe, ‘ 

38. That the salvation of mankind depended on his death, and could 
not have been effected without it. Divine wisdom economizes the 
means which it employs; it never sets a machinery at work more 
expensive than that which the case requires. If there had been any 
other way to save sinners, God, we may be sure, would have spared 
his Son: such a costly mode of mercy would have been dispensed 
with. But the pardon of sin could be effected only thus: it is always 
tepresented as the effect of his death. “ We have redemption through 
his blood, even the remission of sins: his blood cleanseth us from all 
sin. God thus confirming that great maxim of his moral govern- 
ment, “ without shedding of blood, there is no remission.” |The sac- 
tifices of animals, which were shadows of his, could never take away 
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sin: but his, which was the substance of those shadows, could. 
Hence the redeemed in heaven ascribe their salvation to Him that 
washed them from their sins in his own blood ; they appear as those 
who have “ washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb 3” and 
“therefore,” it is added, “ they stand before the throne of God.” 
The Apostle Paul, who had been most attached to the law, declares 
that men could not be justified by its works: once, indeed, he had 
rested in it; but as soon as Christ had come, and was made known, 
he concentrated his whole mind on Him, as the basis of his justifica- 
tion: “ God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” All the gifts of God in grace are so many streams 
flowing from this fountain, the sacrifice and intercession of Christ : 
pardon, sanctification, adoption, the comforts of the Spirit, and eternal 
glory, ail are to be traced back to this origin. With all these things 
present to his view, how well might he say, “ Ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things?” So dead, so lost was man, that no other 
provision could suffice for his recovery. 

4. The full display of the glorious character of God required that 
Christ should suffer. God can have no higher end, in all his opera- 
tions exird, out of himself, than this, the manifestation of himself. 
The revelation of the Divine excellence is the cause of all the per- 
fection, beauty, and happiness of all pure and intelligent beings. 
Now we have reason to believe, from the Scriptures, that the charae- 
ter of “the Blessed and Only Potentate” is more fully displayed in 
the sacrifice of Christ than in any of his other works. Here we be- 
hold his purity, as the moral Governor ; here his mercy, as the Father 
of his creatures. Never shall we know which most to admire, as 
here displayed, judgment or merey, the awful or the lovely! In other 
cases we discover these perfections separate and in parts : in the fate 
of the fallen angels, we see the wrath of God on sin. Here is an in- 
termingled display of holiness and compassion ; and it is the brightest, 
the most intense display of both that ever can be given. ‘The eternal 
Father hides his face from his beloved Son, consumes his body and 
his spirit, on account of the sin which He bore as a sacrifice. The 
condign punishment of the whole world would not have presented so 
awful a spectacle of holiness and justice! ‘This, at the same time, 
is the greatest proof of Divine love : had all the world been pardoned 
by an absolute grant of mercy, so great a proof of God’s love to the 
world had not been given as this! he medium through which the 
pardon flows is a greater gift than the pardon itself! “ God so loved 
the world, that He gave his only-begotten Son!” This is the un- 
speakable gift of his love! In this view we may well say, “ Ought 
not Christ to have suffered ?” 

5. A farther end, a subordinate one, I confess, was that Christ, in 
suffering, might give us an example of holiness and virtue. If this is 
not the first end of his death, yet itis one of which we ought never to 
lose sight. “ Christ suffered, leaving us an example.” He knew that 
his followers would have, in addition to the common experience of man, 
eorrows and sufferings peculiarly their own: He knew the conflict 
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which they would have to sustain in that age of persecution : He 
therefore showed them the way: and thus He cheered their minds ; 
after such an example as his, no sort of suffering should appear too 
bitter: they should “ overcome through the blood of the Lamb.” What- 
ever we may suffer, He has suffered all before us, either literally or 
virtually : reproach, violence, the strife of tongues, the most excrucia- 
ting pain, the desertion of friends, the desertion: of God’s presence In 
the soul; in a word, the cross. It was necessary, as an example, that 
He should be an afflicted, a dying, an agonizing Saviour. 

6. And, once more, the death of Christ was necessary, in order to 
attain the benefits which it has imparted to the higher order of beings. 
As this is a view with which we are not immediately concerned, there 
is little revealed in Scripture ; and yet there are a few glimpses given 
us, in regard to the universal influence of the sacrifice of Christ on the 
happiness of heavenly beings. From the moment of his death, He be- 
came the Judge and Lord of all: the angels of heaven were placed 
under his authority; Satan and his angels were. reserved for his tribu- 
nal. Whenever there is a new arrangement of Providence, there is a 
beneficial end proposed: some. great benefit must, therefore, have re- 
sulted from the commission of all power in heaven and earth into the 
hands of Christ. It is an astonishing idea, that angels should be sub- 
ordinate to a crucified man! We hear of elect angels; elect in Christ: 
this implies, as there is reason to believe, their confirmation in their 
present state of purity and bliss, in consequence of the redemption ef- 
fected by Christ: their felicity is no longer, as before, placed in their 
own hands, no longer liable to be lost, like that of the fallen angels. 
Hence it is not surprising that they join in the new song of praise to 
the Lamb, and cast their crowns at his feet. The death of Christ is 
a sacrifice of a sweet savour, that diffuses a fragrance over the universe ! 
it affords a stability to the happiness of all holy beings. All are gath- 
ered together in Him as in their Head ; united to each other and to God. 
We have the greatest reason, then, to rejoice with Him, in the review of 
his death, and to say, “ Ought not Christ to have suffered these things ?” 
We have reason to remember the wormwood, the gall, and the agony, 
with joy ; because such benefits as these are derived from those suf- 
ferings ; because they issue in glory to God, salvation for sinners, an 
example to those who suffer, an increase and confirmation of happi- 
ness to all the servants of God! 


What gratitude is due from us, my brethren, to this dear Saviour! 
What shall we render to Him for all that He has suffered, in order 
that He might procure such benefits for us! What can be so shock- 
ing as that we should alienate ourselves from Him who bought us 
with his blood, lifted us up from the abyss of despair, beautified us 
with salvation, made us to sit with himself in heavenly places ! . By 
what strict and tender ties are we bound to Him! especially when the 
faculties which we give to Him are dignified; and we receive our 
selves back, as it were, purified and ennobled! If we should have 
looked with horror upon Lazarus whom He once raised from the dead, 
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had Lazarus lifted up his hand against his Benefactor, with what hor- 
ror ought we to look upon whatever tends to ‘“ crucify Christ afresh, 
and put Him to open shame!” whatever tends to trample his blood 
under foot, and pour contempt upon his sufferings! Instead of this, 
it should be our constant desire to gratify and honour Him; the up- 
permost feeling in our hearts should be, ‘*‘ What can I do for Christ? 
How shall | make it appear that | have been with Him, that I have 
learned of Him?” If we are influenced by this.spirit, He will come 
and make his abode with us; He will manifest himself to us: ‘“ Be- 
hold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the sons of God!” Let every saint esteem all be- 
side but loss, in comparison with the possession of his love! Let us 
live on Him as the bread of life, and live to Him as the Lord of con- 
science. Let his love be the commanding principle in all our hearts.* 


LXV. 
THE PREACHING OF THE CROSS.+ 


1 CorinTHIANS, i., 18: For the preaching of the cross is to them that 
perish foolishness, but unto us which are saved it is the power of 
God. 


[Preached at the Anniversary of the Baptist Missionary Society, at Oxford, October 1, 1817.J 


Tue apostle in this chapter informs us what was the chief mat- 
ter and design of his ministry.; he denominates it by that which 
constitutes its principal part, which was the preaching of the 
cross. I need not remind you that by this expression he means 
preaching the gospel; but we learn from it, that the cross of 
Christ is a fact of so much moment as to give its designation to 
the whole of the apostolical ministry and the Christian economy. 
Now, when a particular part of a subject is selected for the pur- 
pose of giving an appellation to the whole, it is manifest it must 
not only be a part, but the principal part, a part so essential that 
every thing belonging to it must bear towards it an intimate re- 
lation. This is the rank, this is the department, occupied by the 
doctrine or word of “ the cross,” which the apostle here tells us, 
though foolishness to them that perish, is to all that are saved 


‘the power of God. 


* The Rev. Joseph Hughes, M.A., the highly-esteemed [originator and] secretary of the British 
his exquisite sermon. It was the last which 


and Foreign Bible Society. offered the prayer before t a 
he heard from his early and admired friend. Within less than a year he was called to deliver, from 
the same pulpit, the funeral discourse over its departed ornament, Of him Mr. Hall remarked, on 
the present occasion, ‘It was good for mankind that such a man was born.” Describing Mr. Hall 
as a preacher, Mr. Hughes, with a graphic fidelity, observes, The compass of his voice was small, 
but the character of his sentiments, their lucid order, his rich and appropriate expressions, the mel- 
ody of his tones, the rapidity, of his utterance, and the fire of his eyes, combined as they all were 
with dignity, earnestness, and pathos, drew from our lips and from our hearts the testimony which 
none controverted, ‘This is genius, this is wisdom, this is eloquence indeed !’”—GRINFIELD. 


+ From the notes of W. B. Gurney, Esq, 


4.40 THE PREACHING OF THE CROSS. 


The cross, you know, was the instrument of our Saviour’s 
death, and as such, by a usual figure, it is placed for the death 
of Christ itself. But when Paul speaks here of the death of 
Christ under the term cross, we are not, I apprehend, to confine 
our attention to the mere fact of his dying; we are to take the 
death of Christ, when spoken of in Scripture, as including the 
whole of the doctrine connected with that fact, that is, the doc- 
trine of the atonement. Under this phrase is comprehended all 
that the New Testament teaches us respecting the dignity of his 
person, the nature of his death as a Vicarious sacrifice, and the 
great effects and blessings which are to result from it in all suc- 
ceeding ages; an adequate idea of the atonement of Christ in all 
its branches, in what it presupposes, and what it secures, is to be 
considered as included in this representation. The preaching 
of this cross, the apostle says, was of such importance as to be 
the power of God. But here we must distinguish between the 
cross itself and the preaching of it. The cross itself was not the 
power of God; it existed in an evil world ; it operated for far 
superior, or at least for sublimer purposes. The immediate de- 
sign of this was to satisfy the justice of God by the value of that 
blood which was shed, and the dignity of that obedience which 
was rendered. It operated towards God, though we cannot say 
upon him in the strict sense of the word, yet as the great con- 
sideration upon which, morally considered, he proceeded in af- 
fording mercy and salvation to sinful men, so as to render such 
a manifestation consistent with the essential purity of his char- 
acter and the majesty of his government. When it is said, “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself,” the term, you 
are aware, is to be taken in a reciprocal sense, as including, in 
the first place, the providing an expedient, or moral medium, by 
which he could show himself propitious ; and, by the display and 
annunciation of these glad tidings, to produce a reconciled state 
of that mind which was carnal and enmity against God. The 
cross of Christ, or the atonement, is to be considered as being 
the basis on which the dispensation of the gospel was founded— 
on which all its promises rest ; it is, speaking in the language of 
Scripture, “ Christ our redemption”—that medium through which 
the Governor of the world acted in making the grant of pardon 
to all who repent and turn to God through his Son. 

But the preaching of this cross, the apostle says, is “the power 
of God.” It 1s, In its place and order, as necessary as the cross 
itself; it brings the creature into contact with this great benefit ; 
it applies the purchase of the Redeemer’s blood to all believers. 
As the cross removed all moral obstructions, this removes the 
natural obstructions arising from a carnal mind, slaying the en- 
mity, and binding the creature with the eternal Creator in ties of 
eternal amity. When it is said, “it is the power of God,” we 
are to understand it to be an instrument of the Divine power— 
the means by which the Divine Being subdues the minds of men, 
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through this medium, to himself, and makes them the proper sub- 
jects of his eternal regard; they are actually saved by him: and, 
as every instrument implies an agent, we are not to lose sight of 
the efficacy of the Divine Spirit, which is, throughout the Scrip- 
tures, represented as necessary to render the preaching of the 
cross itself, however valuable, efficacious. ‘Paul may plant, and 
Apollos water, but God only giveth the increase.” But, if it be 
an instrument of Divine power, it must be adapted to the purpose 
for which it is employed ; it must be the fittest instrument, and 
must contain all properties in it which can render it fit that Infi- 
nite Wisdom should select it for the purpose of accomplishing 
thereby the purposes of his power and of his goodness. It is the 
chosen, and select, and, in an important sense, the only power of 
God, as the apostle reminds us in the context: ‘ Christ sent me 
not to baptize, but to preach the gospel; not with wisdom of 
words, Jest the cross of Christ should be made of none effect ;” 
implying that the cross of Christ was the great means which, 
while it rendered effectual the preaching of the apostles, de- 
stroyed the wisdom of the wise, and brought to nothing the un- 
derstanding of the prudent; it is this whereby God hath made 
foolish the wisdom of this world. é 

Let us, then, briefly consider in what respects the cross of 
Christ, or the preaching of the cross, more properly—the preach- 
ing of reconciliation through the cross of Christ—is an instru- 
ment actually employed for the purpose of human salvation ; and 
the fitness and propriety of this instrument, with respect to the 
use made of it by the apostle and by his associates in the minis- 
try of the gospel. It is too manifest to be for a moment doubted 
or denied. ‘The apostle, in this very passage, establishes it, by 
styling the gospel the preaching of the cross. He elsewhere 
tells us, in the very next chapter, that he is determined to know 
nothing among them but “Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 
“ God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Christ crucified, he declares in the passage before 
us, to be “the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” He never 
seems to have lost sight of this doctrine ; and whatever he taught 
besides was either subservient to it, or the result of it; it was 
either derived from it by necessary consequence, or it was com- 
municated to man for the purpose of enforcing it. The death of 
the Redeemer is essential to justification in the Divine sight. It 
occupied the place of a centre in their ministry, from which every 
ray in their ministry emanated. You have seen the spirit with 
which Peter entered on his ministry ; in his reference to it in his 
discourse to Cornelius, he at once, without preface, enters upon 
this doctrine: ‘The word which God sent unto the children of 
Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ; he is Lord of all.” You 
can scarcely read a passage of the New Testament, not even the 
practical parts of it, in which the attention is not directed to this 
subject; the doctrinal parts of it refer to what that presupposes, 
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and the practical parts are for the most part grounded upon it; 
and they are all enforced by the motives which are supplied by 
this great truth, 

In the first place, in considering the fitness of the preaching of 
the cross as the instrument of salvation, we would observe, that 
it is, above every thing else, calculated to produce conviction, 
conviction of sin. The knowledge of sin, indeed, is by the law; 
it is the law which reveals the will of the Divine Being, and pre- 
scribes the duty that will commands; it is the law which estab- 
lishes the penalty which enforces obedience; for the matter of 
your duty it is necessary to have recourse to the law of God, by 
which we do not mean so much the Ten Commandments separate- 
ly taken, as the whole preceptive part of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Not only no part of our duty with respect to the first 
table, the instruction that communicates, or the obligation to our 
duty to God, is in the slightest degree superseded by the cross 
of Christ; but, supposing the law of God to be made known to 
men, partly by the light of conscience, and partly by the express 
dictates of Divine revelation, the impressing it upon the mind, so 
as to produce a deep conviction of sin, is more eflected by the 
preaching of the cross than by any other doctrine whatever; and 
its importance in this respect must be very manifest to every one 
who reflects on what passes in the world. How difficult to bring 
men toaconviction of sin! A great part of mankind have agreed 
to explode the term, and to introduce vice instead of it, referring 
to that conduct which has a baleful effect on society in general. 
They are sufficiently alive to the offences against society, and 
frequently very zealous in the promulgation of penal laws for 
their prevention; but they do not look at it in its whole; it is 
seldom that they advert to vice itself considered as sin against 
God ; it is seldom that they attach any weight to that expression 
of the Psalmist, “ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned.” They 
very faintly recognise the relation’which sin has to God as an 
offence and contradiction to his will, a presumptuous attempt to 
shake off his authority. But the cross of Christ is calculated im- 
mediately to strike at the root of this prejudice; it takes cogni- 
zance of sin, its presupposed existence, and its guilt, as consisting 
chiefly in its contradiction to the Divine character, and the injury 
the laws of God are likely to sustain from it. When Divine jus- 
tice stretches forth its sword, and smites the man who is his fel- 
low, the low and degraded ideas of the men of the world are 
completely lost sight of; in contemplating the doctrine of the 
cross, It appears completely to disperse them, and leaves nothing 
to be contemplated but the conscience of the sinner, and the 
stern voice of justice requiring compensation, 

Again, the cross of Christ exhibits, to a much greater extent 
than you can possibly otherwise conceive, the magnitude of hu- 
man transgression. When we measure it by the greatness of 
the sacrifice necessary to make atonement for it, how do our 
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ideas of the strictness and purity of the Divine justice rise in our 
view! How awful does that justice appear which the wisdom of 
God displays, whose office it is to balance the Divine perfections, 
that nothing should be accepted asa sacrifice but the blood of his 
own Son, the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person! Who would not be guilty of impiety in 
supposing that the Divine Being would be prodigal of that blood, 
and would expose him to degradation which was not necessary 
to the object? But when we read that ‘it became Him for whom 
are all things, and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons 
unto glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings,” we cannot help estimating the greatness of the dan- 
ger by the extraordinary means to avert it; the greatness of that 
wound which sin had inflicted on human nature, by the qualities 
of that balm which is found only in the blood of the Saviour. 
No abstract contemplation of the nature of sin as compared with 
the law of God, no abstract considerations of the justice and pu- 
rity of the Divine Being, would have given us any thing like that 
deep impression of the evil of sin, of the great breach rebellion 
had made in the government of God, of the critical and awful 
exigency of the case, as the plainest Christian is capable of re- 
ceiving in the spectacle of his own Son crucified for us. When 
conscience is alarmed, and when its sacred voice enforces the 
dictates of the Divine law, and pronounces sentence of condem- 
nation, it will never reach to that extent of the evil of sin as 
springs from the contemplation of the cross of Christ. It is true, 
the denunciations of the Divine law are extremely awful.’ We 
cannot contemplate the curse the Divine Being has denounced 
against transgressors, and remember it is the curse of God, with- 
out feeling our minds affected; but we shall enter more deeply 
into the spirit of those passages, and have a greater practical im- 
pression of the wrath to come, when we consider that no sacri- 
fice was found sufficient to lay a foundation for deliverance from 
it, but in the propitiation of the eternal Son. Hence you find, 
that in the whole course of the Christian life, those whose minds 
have been deeply imbued by the cross of Christ have had a 
greater reverence of the Divine majesty, and a greater fear of 
God as a just legislator, than when this doctrine is not announ- 
ced. I remember Mr. Brainerd, in the account he gives of his 
mission among the Indians, remarks that he never found his 
hearers so much dismayed as when he was, not denoancing the 
terrors of Divine justice, but displaying the riches of Divine 
grace in the death of the Redeemer. Those who had reason to 
believe that they had not laid hold of salvation by the Redeemer, 
had such a conception of the difference between the lost and the 
saved, when measured by that standard, that they seemed to be 
oppressed and sunk into despair almost by the annunciation of 
the glad tidings. ) 

In the second place, the preaching of the cross is the power 
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of God to salvation, inasmuch as it is that doctrine alone which 
lays a firm and solid foundation for peace of conscience, for 
peace of conscience in a man awakened toa sense of his extreme 
danger. The great use of conviction of sin is to prepare the 
mind for the reception of mercy; it is the harrow that turns up 
the fallow ground, and alone fits it to receive the good seed. If 
it terminated merely. in despondency, or any of those efforts 
which the anxiety of the human conscience might produce, and 
did not lead the man to depend on the promise of the Divine 
pardon, it would be all unavailing. ~But while the cross of Christ 
1s the most calculated to produce serious alarm, and to excite 
men to flee from the wrath to come, it is the most adapted to give 
them true peace in believing. We are informed by St. Paul, that 
the blood of Christ has this effect in a far more perfect manner 
than the sacrifices of the law had in the removal of outward pol- 
lutions: “If the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of a 
heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the 
flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living and true God v” 
It is the blood of Christ that purges the conscience, and the de- 
sign is that we may serve the living and true God; but we can- 
not serve God until the conscience is first purged; as the cere- 
monial disqualifications must be removed from the Jews before 
they could approach the Divine Being, so a hope of Divine favour 
and mercy must be felt before we can devote ourselves to the 
service of the great Supreme. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews exhorts us, ‘Having, therefore, brethren, boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living 
way which he hath consecrated for us through the vail, that is to 
say, his flesh; and having a High-Priest over the house of God, 
let us draw near.” And the way in which we are to draw near 
is “having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience.” It is 
the blood of Christ that takes away that condemning sense of the 
law, that horror arising from a sense of guilt, without the removal 
of which we can take no steady complacency in the character of 
God; for, however lovely the Divine Being may be in himself, 
we cannot take any steady complacency in a character which ap- 
pears to be our inflexible and determined enemy. It is necessary 
that the conscience should be in some degree pacified, before a 
cheerful obedience is rendered, and this only the cross of Christ 
inspires. Men attempt, in the first instance, to seek peace in 
other quarters; they endeavour to reform what is amiss ; they 
subject themselves to stricter regulations ; they multiply the rules 
of watchfulness, and of temperance and sobriety ; they subject 
themselves, particularly in certain countries, to great severities; 
but still the sense of guilt returns, and all with which they at- 
tempt to cover themselves, and all the shreds by which they en- 
deavour to conceal themselves, will not avail: they have nothing 
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to shut out the surges of Divine wrath; the bed is too short for 
them to stretch themselves upon it. They then have recourse to 
resolutions of future time, hoping they shall be able to make some 
atonement by a more correct deportment ; but, if the law comes, 
in its purity and extent, they find all this is vain; that it demands 
nothing short of perfect obedience ; that the penalty has been in- 
curred; that the wrath of God has been excited; that they are 
already in condemnation ; that the sentence has already passed; 
that they are already condemned, and that they are only waiting, 
if the Divine proceedings go on in their usual course, for the 
season of retribution; that they are shut up, they cannot escape. 
But no sooner are they enabled, in consequence of the despair of 
any other remedy, and as they find no other resource, to look to 
the blood of Christ, as cleansing from all sin, than there they find 
a solid ground. of hope ; there the conflict is at an end; and they 
see that they have nothing to do but humbly to receive recon 
ciliation. Peace with God has been made, justice has been satis- 
fied, and only waits to see the sinner confessing his sins over the 
head of that victim, and asking for mercy in that name. 

This relief which the conscience receives is a sound and per- 
fect cure; it has a healing effect. upon the conscience, not slight- 
ly healing so as to break out again, but it goes to the root of the 
matter; for the sinner can fetch no reasons for sorrow from the 
law of God but what are sufficiently answered in the cross of 
Christ. He can look at death in all its solemnities; he can see 
himself weighed in the scales of Divine justice, and found want- 
ing; he ean see the balance turns against him; he can see his 
sins great, and ready to destroy him. But when he contemplates 
this, instead of his knees smiting against each other, like Bel- 
shazzar’s, he can say, ‘‘ Who is he that layeth any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth, who is he that 
condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea, rather, that is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us.” He is more than conqueror in his pleading 
against the accusations of Satan and all the legal consequences 
of his conduct; he is more than conqueror through Him that 
loved him. He is under no necessity, in order to maintain this 
peace, to have recourse to any sophistical representations or 
diminutions of the justice or purity of the Divine nature. He has 
no necessity to form an advantageous comparison of himself with 
others. Though he were emphatically a sinner, and laden with 
the iniquities of the whole human race, he perceives in the sacri- 
fice of Christ more than an adequate compensation for all his of- 
fences; the law is dignified, and made eternally honourable, 
And nothing, my dear brethren, besides this, will suffice to give 
peace to a conscience which is affected with a sense of guilt ; for 
persons under those circumstances conceive their sins have pecu- 
liar aggravations, that there is a peculiarity in their character | 
with which no others have been acquainted. Every one under 
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these circumstances is induced to place himself on the lowest 
scale; and if the declarations of the mercy of God were not in 
the most general terms—if every one, however guilty, were not 
invited to come, a man under this sense of guilt must be the sub- 
ject of eternal despair. It is here, my dear brethren, that the 
sinner is enabled to examine the claims of Divine justice, and the 
provisions of Divine mercy ; and when he puts them by the side 
of each other, his sins, though they were as scarlet, appear all at 
once to lose their dye; his convictions are buried in the depth 
of the sea; and he can smite on his*heart, while he applies that 
balm to his conscience, that no one who believes in Christ shall 
come into condemnation. He can condemn himself, while he 
knows he shall not be condemned; he appeals from the tribunal 
of justice to mercy, and a particular reliance on Jesus Christ is 
all that is demanded at his hand; and his feelings now subside 
into adoring Jove and delightful reliance on God. That which 
was before his terror now becomes his joy, and he can give 
thanks even at the remembrance of the holiness of God. This is 
a sure foundation ; it is the foundation God himself has laid; He 
brought it forward from the counsels of eternity ; it was an- 
nounced by the prophets, but it is revealed more perfectly by 
Jesus Christ himself. “Behold, I Jay in Zion for a foundation a 
stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure foundation ; 
he that believeth shall not make haste.” Thus the penitent be- 
liever is erect, self-assured; he stands firm upon the foundation 
prepared for him; rests upon the merit and atonement of another ; 
his weakness is made strong, but not by any strength of-his own. 
Having the hand of faith, and, though weak in himself, and shaken 
with every wind, he feels himself to partake of its stability ; he 
stands upon the rock of eternal ages. 

In the third place, the preaching of the cross is the power of 
God, because it is calculated in the highest degree to enforce all 
the motives to Christian virtue and obedience. It lends its aid 
and assistance to the performance of every duty, and tends to 
suggest motives peculiar to itself to the performance of every 
part of the preceptive will of God. Reconciliation to God is 
subservient to the sinner’s approach to God, to the coming near 
to Him in religious exercises and obedience. We are redeemed 
to God; if Wwe are purged from dead works, it is that we may 
serve the living and true God. Now the same doctrine which 
encourages our approach to God, strengthens us in the perform- 
ance of duty; it strengthens us all our way till we reach to our 
Father and our God. With respect to those duties which have 
the Divine Being for their immediate object, it is obvious that, 
though it does not include those duties by any immediate author- 
ity; that though it does not make that our duty which was not 
our duty before; though it makes no difference in our duty to 
love God with all our heart and all our strength, every one must 
perceive how it is calculated to enforee that principle, what aid 
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and energy it gives to it in the breast of every one. Let us lay 
hold of the cross of Christ. That entire devotedness to God 
which is a part of the Christian character, you are aware, is to be 
learned with the greatest advantage in the school of Christ. That 
person who has laid hold of the propitiation, and is justified by 
faith, is alone able to realize his peculiar obligations to love his 
Redeemer. He knows that he is bound by the ties of creation 
to serve God; but the ties of redemption are more felt nOW 
they are more tender, they are softened by an unction of Divine 
love; and he is willing to be retained like a victim at the horns 
of the Divine altar ; he feels the force of the appeal to this prin- 
ciple, where the Apostle Paul reminds us that we are not our 
own, but bought with a price, and adds, “therefore glorify God 
in your body and in your spirit, which are God’s.” The service 
he renders is that of a person alive from the dead. All the men 
in Bethany would acknowledge their obligations to serve God, 
but Lazarus above all, when called from the grave. ‘Ye were 
dead, but now ye are alive in the Lord.” And Christ “ died for 
all, that they which live might not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto Him that died for them and rose again.” Those 
who have been made alive from the dead, whose sentence of 
condemnation is repealed, and whose life is of a spiritual nature, 
they must be devoted to God in the first place, and ultimately to 
Him by whom this nature is communicated. The whole creation 
is in a manner forgotten, and what is said as to the general econ- 
omy of God is said of the sacred economy of God. The heavens 
and the earth shall not be named in comparison with the new 
heavens and the new earth he shall form. The apostle tells us, 
in the Epistle to the Romans, “* When we were in the flesh, the 
motions of sins which were by the law did work in our members 
to bring forth fruit unto death. But now we are delivered from 
the law, that being dead wherein we were held, that we should 
serve in newness of the spirit, and not in the oldness of the let- 
ter.” The newness of the spirit is derived from the love of the 
Redeemer. The same duties are performed, but in a more per- 
fect manner. The old service of God is succeeded by a service 
of a more perfect kind. The slave serves his master from neces- 
sity, the child from love; the slave considers that his service is 
to be compensated by God, but the child serves freely ; the slave 
has no motive but the fear of the lash, or some slender recom- 
pense, and he serves out his duty to his master, but the child 
enjoys in serving a most perfect freedom: the penurious and re- 
luctant service of the slave is exchanged for the free services of 
the affectionate child. Hence all the duties we owe to our fel- 
low-creatures are invested with a new character, unknown to one 
who performs them from mere legal considerations; they are all 
influenced by love to God, and that arising out of a recollection 
of benefits received. Morality becomes dignified. There is not 
an abstract sense of mere cold morality lying at the basis of it ; 
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not a remembrance of the relation he stands in to the Divine 
Lawgiver, but it comes accompanied with other considerations 
bearing a more immediate relation to the heart. Religion de- 
scends from the cross of Christ, and it lights upon morality ; it 
finds the duties of life in a lower state, and it glorifies, it touches 
every feature of it. 


LXVI. 


FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN CHRIST AND BELIEVERS.* 


Joun, xv., 15: Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth: but I have called you friends ; for 
all things that I have heard of my Father, I have made known unto 
you. 

[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday evening, Nov. 11, 1830, preparatory to the Lord’s 
Supper.] 

Turse words form a part of the consolatory discourse which our 
Saviour addressed to his sorrowful disciples, while they partook of the 
last passover, on the eve of his crucifixion. Here He lets out his 
heart in a strain of tenderness and endearment, such as is nowhere 
else to be found in the New Testament. He was deeply affected by 
the sorrow of his disciples. Any person of an ordinary character 
would have been absorbed by the sense of personal distress ; but’ He, 
who foreknew all his own sufferings, appears intent only on the relief 
of theirs. 

There is something in these words appropriate to the apostles ; they 
were present with Him in his most trying moments; they therefore 
needed and received peculiar supports and consolations: “ Ye are they 
that have continued with Me in my temptations ; and I appoint unto 
you, in my kingdom, a place of pre-eminent honour at my right hand.” 
Let it be granted, then, that these words are not applicable to us to 
the same extent as they were to the apostles. Still, the reciprocal 
sentiments of Christ and his Church, such as belong to a spiritual 
friendship, such as distinguish believers, as not only servants of God, 
but children, not only servants of Christ, but friends ; these sentiments 
remain the same ; and, as Christians, we may, without presumption, 
consider ourselves as addressed in the text, 

I. It may be interesting to spend a few moments on the illustration 
of this subject. ‘ 

oi. The love which Christ bears towards his people suits the rela- 

tion of friends better than that which subsists between a master and 

his servants. Reverence is the appropriate sentiment of a servant 
towards his master ; there is not, in the order of things, so much of 
affection in that relation. But Jesus Christ loves his people with an 
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imtense affection, like that with which He is himself regarded by his 
Father, as the beloved Son, “in whom,” says his Father, “ my soul 
delights.” The love of God to Jesus Christ is infinite, inconceivable : 
yet that love is mentioned as the model of the Saviour’s love to his 
people. ‘The height and depth, the length and breadth, of that love 
which subsists between the Father and the Son, is incomprehensible : 
yet the apostle prays ‘‘that we may know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge.” And love moves in the heart of a Christian, as 
a pervading principle of his obedience. Jesus Christ is the object, 
not only of faith and trust, but also of affection; He reigns in the 
heart, enthroned in love. 

2. This friendship, like any other, has its sacrifices. The sacrifice 
of Christ was a proof of his great love: to this He appeals, just before 
the text, in those words, “ Greater love than this hath no man, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends: ye are my friends, if ye do 
whatsoever I command you.” His love was costly: it cost Him his 
body and his soul. He so loved his Church, “that He gave himself 
for it.” No other gift, after this, can be too costly for his love to be- 
stow. And his friends, in return, are ready to give up much, to give 
up all, for Him: “ Whosoever forsakes not father and mother, wife 
and children, for my sake, is not worthy of me.” They deny them- 
selves in their most beloved desires, if those desires are inconsistent 
with his will. Against all that contradicts his mind they maintain 
an unrelenting warfare. ‘Their first inquiry, on all occasions, is, 
“ Lord, what wouldst thou have me to do?” 

3. There is a delight in the reciprocal intercourse of real friendship. 
Many we may esteem ; but, as they are not our particular friends, we 
do not feel their absence, nor long after their presence. And there is 
a fellowship of the believer with Christ. “Truly,” says the beloved 
apostle, “our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ ; and these things,” he adds, “‘ we write unto you, that ye may 
share this fellowship with us, and that your joy may be full.” Jesus 
Christ holds intercourse with the souls of his people. His Spirit re- 
veals his riches in a way not to be conceived by others: for none can 
teach like God. ‘These are their sweetest moments. Christ is their 
life; they livé in Him; they are parts of his mystical body ; they 
prize and seek his spiritual presence ; the voice of their heart is, “ We 
would see Jesus ;” see Him as displayed in the house of God, in the 
word of God. A vital communion with Him is what they supremely 
desire; and, in prayer, they wish to have their hearts softened into 
love, and centred on Christ. “Oh, that I knew where I might find 
Him !” this is the expression of their feeling, as it is given by the 
bride concerning her Beloved and her Friend, in the mystic Song of 
Solomon. He is not acquainted with the elements of Christ’s love, 
who does not delight in the daily remembrance of Christ. All 
real believers feel that attraction to their Saviour, in the remembrance 
of himself, his offices, his love and grace, which they feel nowhere 


beside. re. 
4. “The servant knows not what his master does.” It is implied 
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that there is perfect freedom of communication between Christ and 
his disciples. A servant knows litle of his master’s mind, as it is 
communicated to a friend; but here the Master reveals his secrets to 
his servants, whom He treats as his friends ; they know the way of 
the Lord, they become “of quick understanding in the fear of the 
Lord.” “All things that I have heard of my Father, I have made 
known to you.”... And, in return, they keep nothing secret from 
their heavenly Friend; they spread every matter before the Lord ; 
“they go and tell Jesus ;” they commit their cares to Him, confess all 
their infirmities, all their sins, to Him; to Him who can correct their 
errors, sympathize with their infirmities, forgive their sins, relieve 
their sorrows. Such a freedom of intercourse is a delightful ingre- 
dient in this sacred friendship. 

5. A mutual influence exists between the parties here concerned. 
Without this, no two persons can be intimate with each other. 
Friends are drawn together by congeniality, and this is increased by 
the habit of intercourse ; the cause and effect thus mingling in mutual 
reaction. Few things are better adapted to improve us than the 
friendship of the wise and good. With Christ we are in the most im- 
proving school: “Beholding in Him the glory of the Lord, we are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” He is the source and sum of all beauty and 
blessedness ; and to converse with Him is to become like Him. If 
friendship has a transforming, assimilating influence, so that a man, 
we say, may be known by his friends ; how much more must this be 
feltand seen where the sentiment of adoration is mixed with every af- 
fection that belongs to friendship ! Christ, enthroned in the centre of 
the heart, must have a brightening effect on the whole character. 

6. Once more, there is an identity and oneness of interest. A ten- 
der friendship destroys separate interests ; this is entirely realized in 
the case before us. Jesus Christ, indeed, makes the first advances ; 
but his people follow, “ willing in the day of his power.” He sets 
them apart, and they choose Him; become one with Him in spirit 
and pursuit. Their happiness is his aim; and they give themselves 
to Him to be made happy in his love and service. “To me,” says 
Paul, “to live is Christ, and to depart is to be with Christ.” . It is not, 
on either side, a solitary happiness. His glory they desire to behold ; 
his afflictions are also theirs ; they spend themselves for Him, for the 
diffusion of his gospel and his grace ; they feel that they are not their 
own, but his. 

Il. To conclude with one or two reflections. 

in what a dignified character does a Christian appear, as called 
to be a friend of Jesus Christ! and what gratitude is due for such an 
exalted privilege! To be chosen and loved by the Son of God, the 
Lord of all, the Beloved of the Father, the theme of prophecy, the 
worship of angels! to call Him, not only our Lord and King, but our 
Friend and Brother! angels have not an honour like this: “ such 
honour have all his saints Be Saints are nearer than angels to Jesus 
Christ : He is not their Friend, as He is ours. What gratitude is due 
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to Him, from those whom He has so highly favoured! all our affec- 
tions, all our energies, are due to Him. 

2. The only evidence which we can give that we are friends of 
Jesus Christ, is our obedience to his commands. “Then are ye My 
friends, when ye do whatsoever I command you.” His end, in all 
that He did and suffered, was to obtain for himself an obedient people. 
“To this end He died and rose, that He might be the Lord of all.” 
If we love Him, we keep his commands. He is the Head, his peo- 
ple are the members, of his mystical body, his Church; and love to 
Him makes them delight in his ways; impelled by love, « they run 
and are not weary, they walk and are not faint.” 

3. What manner of persons, then, ought we, who profess ourselves 
his friends, to be, in all hely conversation! How ought we to avoid 
every act of sin, to purify ourselves even as He is pure, to walk in: 
the light, to shine as lights of the world, holding forth the word of life! 
If we pretend to be friends of Jesus Christ, surely the world will ex- 
pect us to be above all prevarication, above ail unkindness 3 expect us 
to be above the course of the world; expect us to manifest a serious- 
ness, a consistency, becoming those who bear such a profession. If 
we violate the spirit and the example of Christ, He is wounded in the 
house of his friends. But I would hope better things of many among 
you, my brethren. Having professed to put on Christ, walk worthy of 
your high calling ; remember what manner of persons you ought to 
be; looking for, and hastening unto, the coming of the day of God, 
when the world, and all that it contains, shall be dissolved ! 


LXVIl. 


THE JOY OF THE DISCIPLES ON THE RESURRECTION OF 
THEIR LORD.* 


Joun, xx., 20: Then were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord. 
{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, April 6, 1828, Easter Day.] 

Txoucu Dissenters do not observe the present season as it is ob- 
served by some of their Christian brethren, because they find no Di- 
vine authority for such observance ; yet, I trust, we are very ready 
to approve of its observance among those who think differently, and 
we hope that they are not disposed to censure us for following our 
own judgment: in such things much must be left to every one’s con- 
science ; “he that keepeth the day, to the Lord he keepeth it; and 
he that keepeth it not, to the Lord he keepeth it not.” I shall there- 
fore, on this occasion, strike in with the train of reflection to which 
many are led by the season, and consider the causes of the joy which 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ excited in his disciples. We can but 
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very faintly realize this joy as they felt it; in them it was proportioned 
to the sorrow they had felt at his departure. ‘ 

1. They were glad when they saw the Lord, as it gave proof that 
He had escaped the fury of his foes. They had lately looked on Him 
as lost to themselves. “ This,” they said, in despair, “is now the 
third day.” Now they saw Him completely exempt from danger ; and 
their joy was proportioned to their intense love of their Lord: He had 
told them, “Ye shall see Me no more, and ye shall have sorrow ; but 
your sorrow shall be turned into joy, and your joy no man taketh from 
you.” Could He have given them salvation at the expense of his 
own destruction, it would have yielded them no satisfaction. If Da- 
vid, however thirsty, could not taste of the water, when he regarded 
it as the price of blood, how could they have enjoyed a deliverance 
which cost them a Friend they so dearly loved, without his return to 
them? In proportion as we love our Saviour, we shall rejoice that 
He is now at the right hand of God; every sincere disciple will feel 
a sincere joy in the assurance that Jesus Christ is seated on the 
throne, surrounded by angels, an innumerable multitude, and by the 
Church of God! . 

9. A second reason of their gladness at his resurrection was, that 
it afforded an evidence of his character, and a confirmation of his mis- 
sion and doctrine. God has shown his complacency in virtue, by 
crowning it with glory in the exaltation of his Son. The signature 
of the Divine hand was thus put upon it; and they were enabled to 
go abroad, and establish Christianity on the basis of the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. Had He not risen, they must have been utterly 
ashamed and confounded ; for He had himself foretold it openly even 
to his enemies: “I will raise this temple of My body in three days :” 
“‘ we remember that deceiver said, I will rise again.” But now they 
could appear as “ witnesses of his resurrection.”* Now Paul could 
open his Epistle to Rome with the assertion that Jesus Christ was 
“declared the Son of God by his resurrection,” “ raised by the glory 
of the Father.” Who could pretend that the Divine Being would, by 
this stupendous miracle, give sanction to imposture, and currency to 
falsehood? Who could suppose God would lay men under an irre- 
sistible necessity of believing in the pretensions of the Messiah, un- 
less they were altogether true? His resurrection goes to establish 
the whole of his mission, every one of his commands, every thing, 
however mysterious and beyond the sphere of reason, which He taught. 
We must yield ourselves entirely to this Divine Teacher, for God hath 
set his seal upon Him. And how thankful to God should we be for 
having placed our religion on such a basis of evidence, an evidence 
suited to all minds, intelligible to the multitude as well as to men of 
research! for the Divine Father has consulted the nature of his crea- 
tures by establishing his revelation on a basis of facts, and not merely 
of speculative arguments ; confirmed his word by miracles, and signs 
and wonderful gifts of the Spirit. Hence we may rest assured that 
“the gates of hell shall not prevail against the Church.” Infidels 


* See Acts, i., 22; ii, 32; iii, 15. 
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have chosen rather to attack particular parts, than attempt to shake 
the foundation of facts on which Christianity rests. 

3. The resurrection of the Lord made his disciples glad, as it proved 

the acceptance of his sacrifice, and the completion of his obedience, in 
behalf of his believing followers. It proved that He gave his life a 
ransom for sinners, that his blood was shed for the remission of sins, 
not invain. His death had been prefigured by sacrifices: when God 
would ne more endure those sacrifices, then said He, “ Lo, I come :” 
He was delivered for our offences ; He died for all; and hence all 
were proved to have been dead. He died to reconcile Justice and 
mercy in the salvation of man; but the proof of his success lies en- 
tirely in his resurrection. Without this, his death is like that of an 
ordinary man; but this proves the merit and power of his death. 
“ Who is he that condemneth? when it is Christ that died ; yea, rath. 
er, that is risen from the dead!” Will He, the Judge, condemn those 
for whom he died and rose? Hence there remains no bar to the sal- 
vation of every penitent sinner; the wells of life are opened to all that, 
will come and drink. The bar of justice is removed, justice being 
reconciled with mercy. For Christ has magnified and honoured the 
law, made an end of sin, and brought in an everlasting righteousness ; 
He has laid a basis for justification, as well as made an atonement for 
sin. The great question was, “ How shall man be just with God?” 
and the answer has been given: ‘Christ died, the just for the unjust ; 
Ged laid on Him the iniquities of us all.” This is the source of a joy 
as extensive as the Church of God; as the tears of penitence mingled 
with the hope of pardon and the emotion of tender gratitude. 
4. The resurrection of Jesus Christ was a source of gladness to his 
friends, as it was a proof of their participation in the blessings which 
He has procured beyond the present state ; a pledge of their entrance 
inte heaven. He rose as the Head of his body, the Church; He en- 
tered into the holiest as the Forerunner of his people ; it was his pray- 
er “ that they all may be with Me, and behold My glory.” They will 
shine, though in an inferior degree, with the lustre of the Son of God ; 
they will partake, according to their respective capacities, the fulness 
of his joy: his desire will be fulfilled, that their Joy may be full. 
What an astonishing elevation is this, my brethren, for those who 
“« dwell in houses of clay, and who are crushed before the moth!” « He 
will change our vile body, that it may be like his glorious body.” We 
shall forever derive sanctity from the fountain of the Spirit; the oil of 
gladness, with which He was anointed, flows freely down to the skirts 
of his clothing, is diffused among all his followers. We shall be not 
only with, bat like, the Lord ; walk with Him in white raiment ; ride 
with the King of kings as his army on white horses ; to all eternity 
partake of his glory, and of that joy which eye hath not seen, nor heart 
conceived! As we have borne the image of the earthly Adam, so shall 
we be conformed to the heavenly Adam. To such an extent, where 
sin had abounded, grace hath superabounded ! 

5. Finally, the disciples were glad when they saw the Lord, as they 
had thus a pledge of his protection of his Church from its enemies, and 
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of its final triumph over all. They were now assured that greater 1s 
fe that is in the Church than he that is in the world. “ Why do the 
heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing ?” The Almighty 
sits in heaven, and laughs to scorn the fury of his fees! Michael and 
his angels fought, and prevailed against the devil and his angels. An- 
tichrist is doomed to destruction. Ere long a voice will be heard in 
heaven, “ Babylon is fallen.” Jesus Christ, who has the sovereignty 
of all things, will tread the wine-press of his wrath; the Church will 
put her feet on the necks of her foes ; Satan will be bruised under her 
feet shortly ; when his enemies rage most furiously, Jesus Christ gives 
the word, ‘¢ Hitherto, and no farther !” 


Let us keep a serious celebration of the joy which belongs to every 
remembrance of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. This day, the Sab- 
bath, is set apart for the veneration of a risen Saviour. We should 
follow Him from the cross to the crown: “ weep with Him when He 
wept, rejoice when He rejoiced,” and be glad, like his disciples, 
* when they saw the Lord.” ‘This joy is not like that of the world, 
agitated ; but pure and calm ; it composes the spirit, it refines the af- 
fections. All true Christians, however varied, unite in rejoicing in 
Christ Jesus : He is the attraction of all eyes, and centre of all hearts = 
in proportion as we are Christians we are thus minded. Let joy im 
the Lord check the impetuosity of our affections to ether objects : all oth~ 
ers are passing away ; but Christ and heaven will last forever. It is 
the grand privilege of Christians to rejoice evermore ; the object of 
their joy is unchangeable and eterna] : ‘“‘ Jesus Christ is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever ;” “ Rejoice in the Lord always,” says the 
apostle ; “and again I say, rejoice !” 


LXVHLE. 
THE LOVE OF THE SPIRIT.* 


/ Romans, xv., 30: The love of the Spirit. 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday. ene, August 7, 1828, preparatory to the Lord’s 
upper. j. 

Ir may be proper to consider, first, the import of the expression 
here used. 

I. By “the Spirit,” I need seareely say, we are to understand 
the Holy Spirit, the third person of the Trinity. The Spirit is 
represented as a person throughout the whole Scripture; this 
appears even more in the original than the version. The doc- 
trine of three Divine personst is certain; though the manner of 


Ei Abas the notes of the Rev. T. Grinfield. 

_ 1 In the verse connected with the text, the three Divine person: ist i 

Y ed apostolic benediction ; in both passages the name oF “GoW bang meat pases 
ather, while the divinity of Christ and the personality of the Holy Spirit are impliedin chelrsncred’ 
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their existence, if it can ever be understood, must be left for the 
light of another world. And this doctrine is most important ; it 
must forever remain undecided to which of these Divine Three 
we are most indebted for his share in the work of salvation; each 
is the object of harmonious and eternal adoration. The expres- 
sion is capable of three meanings :* it may mean either the love 
of which the Spirit is the author in the heart of the believer; or 
the love of which the Spirit is himself the object ; or, lastly, and 
most probably, the love which the Spirit bears to them that be- 
lieve. It is in the last view that I shall consider it. 

IL. “The love of the Spirit,” as a motive to Christian obedi- 
ence. The Spirit shows love as much as the Father or the Son, 
though we much more frequently hear of the love of God and of 
Christ in Scripture. And the love of the Spirit is as much a 
motive to duty as the grace of Christ itself. The Spirit’s opera- 
tions on the heart are indications of intense attachment. As the 
love of Christ is displayed chiefly in an external work, so the 
love of the Spirit is exhibited in his internal operation on the 
soul, 

In order to illustrate this love, consider, 

1. The absence of any thing on our part fitted to attract or 
invite that Holy Agent. ‘Not of works, but of his mercy, He 
saves us by the renewing of the Holy Spirit.” That the Spirit 
of God should dwell in a holy mind may be well believed; but 
what manner of love was this which impelled the Spirit to visit 
and inhabit as his temple such a mind as that of the natural man! 
The Spirit is perfectly free and sovereign in his first approaches 
to the soul. 

2. Consider the fruits of the Spirit: “Jove, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ;”” 
of what high value are these! What light, order, and beauty 
they spread over the character! How much they make it to 
differ from what’it would else have been! ‘The difference be- 
tween nature and chaos is not greater than the difference here 
produced, when he who was dead in sin is made to dwell in love, 
to delight in God, and in whatever tends to his glory and the 
good of man !—a state as superior to that of mere human nature, 
as the soul is superior to the world of matter. 
association with God. It is interesting to observe that Mr. Hall, having been at an early period of 
his ministry skeptical respecting the personality of the Holy Spirit, appeared in after years peculiarly 
attentive to this important doctrine, and proportionately zealous to impress it on his hearers. The 
present sketch illustrates this remark, which had received a more conspicuous illustration in his 


beautiful tract on ‘‘ The Work of the Holy Spirit.” (Vol. i., p. 233-245, in this edition of his 
works. ]—GRINFIELD. 

* Dr. Doddridge interprets the expression as denoting “the love which is the genuine fruit of the 
Spirit.” ‘ Some,” he remarks, “‘ would explain it of the love which the Spirit bears to us, or of the 
affection which we owe to that gracious Agent ; and were we certain that either of these were the 
genuine sense, important consequences would follow.” Mr. Hall has preferred the most exalted 
and the most interesting of these three acceptations ; the most probable, also (I concur with his 
opinion), as that which takes ‘‘ the love of the Spirit” in a sense parallel with “the love of God” in 
the apostolic benediction, and with “the love of Christ” as mentioned Romans, viil., 35; 2 Cor., vy 
14, and that which best agrees with the claim of Christ thus associated with the claim of the Spirit. 
“I beseech you by the Lord Jesus Christ, and by the love of the Spirit.” Most of the comment- 
ators, however, in unison with Doddridge, understand that ‘‘love” which is named as the foremost 
“ fruit of the Spirit.”—Gal., v., 22.—GRINFIELD. 
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3. Consider the happiness imparted by the Spirit. The word 
of promise has no power to comfort, until it 1s applied by the 
Spirit of promise. If we abound in hope, it 1s through the power 
of the Holy Spirit. He is emphatically the Comforter; there is 
no true joy without his influence. f 

4. Again, the Holy Spirit is the grand and only preparation for 
eternal happiness. ‘The Spirit seals his subjects to the day of re- 
demption; He gives such a sense of God, and such a union with 
God, in Christ, as fits them for the heavenly inheritance. ‘They 
have the first-fruits of the Spirit now} what, then, will be the 
harvest ! ; : ; 

5. Once more, “the love of the Spirit” is displayed in this, 
that He continues to operate on the heart, amid so much oppo- 
sition, and so much ingratitude. How often, as the most sincere 
will acknowledge, have we turned away from his gentle admo- 
nitions and silent insinuations, instead of sitting as disciples at 
his feet, and hearing his voice! It is true that He may have left 
us for a season in darkness, but how soon was he ready to return 
to the forsaken mansion, to revive his work as in former times, 
and retouch his operations! It might have been expected that 
we should never think of walking in our own light, nor surround 

ourselves with sparks of our own kindling, instead of his divine 
illumination ; but how different the fact has been, the experience 
of most believers affords them melancholy proof. Consider, then, 
the love of the Spirit, as thus variously manifested, in its sover- 
eignty, its blessed effects, its persevering steadfastness ; and how 
powerfully should it induce us to devote ourselves to the Lord. 

Ill. And, by way of brief improvement, 

1. Surely we should show returns of love to this Spirit of 
love; we should regard Him as a specific object of attachment 
and acknowledgment. If that Spirit which garnished the heavens, 
which moved on the face of the waters, which sustains and orders 
all things in nature, condescends to irradiate our darkened souls, 
what reverence, what gratitude, should we bear to Him! “ Will 
God indeed dwell on the earth?” This is such a condescension 
as can be paralleled only by that of Jesus Christ! And as He 
took our nature, so the Spirit imparts his own. 

2. We should show ourselves meek and docile to such a 
Teacher and Guide; prize his influence, thirst after this living 
water, and never cease to cry, ‘“ Lord, evermore give us this 
bread!” Never let us grieve our Comforter, or where shall we 
obtain comfort? If we cause this vivifying and sanctifying Spirit 
to depart, nothing but the deadness of the carnal mind can ensue. 
Our highest interest is to keep on terms of holy amity and inti- 
macy with Him; to be led by the Spirit, as the children of God, 
and prepared to walk in all his ways. 

3, Let us vindicate the character of this Holy Spirit from all 
low notions or impressions of his person, his dignity, his power, 
and importance. Let us pray in the Spirit, walk in the Spirit, 
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war after the Spirit; “the weapons of our warfare are not car- 
nal,” and not in our own strength. Let us lay all our conquests 
at the throne of his grace, and never sacrifice to our own net. 
Let us hold fast the mystery of the Father, Son, and Spirit, which, 
though beyond the province of the understanding, is written with 
a sunbeam, as it appears to me, in all the Scriptures. 

Then we shall have much of heaven realized even on earth; 
we shall come to Mount Sion, to the innumerable company of 
angels, to the church of the first-born, to Jesus Christ, and the 
blood of sprinkling: our conversation will be in heaven; and 
we shail possess such a serenity and cheerfulness of spirit, as 
will make it manifest to all that we are the pupils of Divine wis- 
dom, recipients of the Divine Spirit, power, and grace. Ina 
word, we shall have God for our Father, Christ for our Redeemer, 
the Spirit for our Sanctifier. 


LXIX. 
THE DIVINE INTERFERENCE ON BEHALF OF CHRISTIANS.* 


Psaum xlvii., 4: He shall choose our inheritance for us. 
(Preached at Leicester, date unknown.] 


Aw allusion here appears to be made to the division of the earth 
among the sons of Noah after the Deluge. See Deut., XXXil., 7, 8, 9. 
The division was made by lot, but yet was under Divine direction, so 
that each family received that particular portion most suited to their 
peculiar habits and character. It was the same at the time of the di- 
vision of the land of Canaan among the sons of Jacob: it was made 
by lot. But though the lot was cast into the lap, the whole disposing 
thereof was of the Lord. On his part the choice was sovereign; on 
theirs it was voluntary. This is the literal meaning of the passage. 
We shall now inquire in what respects this gracious interference on 
the part of God holds good in the present day, without indulging any 
of those arbitrary and enthusiastic impressions which many good peo- 
ple have allowed. sa een, 

Here remark, that in no case does the Divine determination inter- 
fere with the exercise of free agency on our part. It is not a separ- 
ation of causes from their effects, or in any sense a violation of the 
ordinary course of events. We are required to plough and to sow be- 
fore we can reap, just as if the Divine aid in bringing the harvest to 

erfection were not required. It is the sophistry of indolence to sit 
still under an ostensible regard to Divine agency. Causes are as 
much under Divine control as effects; and without activity in the 
one, it is presumption, and not faith, to expect the other. 


* Reported in the Pulpit, vol. xxiii. 
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1. The constant interference on the part of God regards every thing 
relative to our condition in this finite state of being. The appoint- 
ment of our prosperity —adversity—sickness—temptations—infirmities 
of body or mind, personal or relative—the connexions we form—the 
places we choose for residence—in fact, every circumstance relating 
to our:present condition, however minute or apparently unimportant— 
these all form parts of the Divine choosing, however hard it may be 
to reconcile superior determination with the free and unrestrained 
choice which every individual makes for himself. ‘This superintend- 
ence is as extensive as it is minute. He telleth the number of the 
stars, and he counteth the hairs of our head. In its operation it 
touches the springs of human determination, without at all infringing 
on individual liberty; and directs man to the choice, while man 
chooses for himself. In its vast and boundless efficiency, it compre- 
hends the little circle of our own agency—bounds it, checks it, con- 
trols it, and renders it subservient to the purposes of infinite wisdom 
and benevolence. 

2. It includes the special regards which God pays to his own peo- 
ple. ‘This people have I formed for myself,” &c. ‘That interfe- 
rence which is strictly just towards all, towards the people of God 
wears an aspect of kindness and complacency. It is the discipline 
of a parent rather than that of a judge, regulating every present ar- 
rangement, as provisional and subsidiary to their future and eternal 
interests. 

3. The Divine Spirit chooses our lot, by leading, directing, and 
regulating the choice we make for ourselves ; not by a powerful and 
immediate control of the will, but by implanting those principles in 
the mind which, in their voluntary exercise, will form a choice agree- 
ably to the Divine mind. “ It is God that worketh in us both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure.” 

II. The propriety and advantage of leaving the choice of our in- 
heritance to God. This is, indeed, nothing more than cheerfully rec- 
ognising the just exercise of his own prerogative; He will eventu- 
ally do it, whether we will or not. But it is best voluntarily to leave 
it with God, because, Ist. It is infinitely wise and fit that He should 
choose our inheritance for us. ‘To show the propriety of such a dis- 
position, Jeremiah drew his followers to the potter’s field: read Jer., 
xvili., 2-6. Many of the events and changes of life are forced, as it 
were, upon us, by the circumstances with which we are surrounded ; 
and if we possess a consciousness of having left the choice of our 
condition with God, how sweet is the reflection, even though that con- 
dition may not be agreeable to our wishes! How very few of the 
benefits we enjoy are the result of our own wisdom and foresight! 
“It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” Every agent in 
society, and every element in nature, may be charged with a blessing 
or a curse; and whether the one or the other should light upon us, 
can best be left to the determination of Him who knows both what 
we are and what we should be made. 


2. This arrangement is infinitely best for ourselves. The task of 
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first forming a human soul for glory, and then bringing that soul to its 
possession, is what none but God himself could accomplish. The 
whole of the host of heaven combined would shrink from the charge 
of conducting but one soul through such a world of snares and ene- 
mies: how great the wisdom, then, to “ bring many sons to glory !” 
Good men themselves also have felt the difficulty in reference to their 
own case ; and the best of them have discovered their wisdom in pro- 
portion to the confidence they have reposed on the Captain of their 
salvation. ‘ Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe.” 

How awful has been the condition of many, who, following their 
own worldly propensities, and not regarding the word or the will of 
God, have made choice of an inheritance for themselves! Witness 
the case of Lot. Led aside by the well-watered plain, he heeded not 
the character of its inhabitants, nor the snares and temptations to 
which himself and his family would in this situation be exposed. 
Witness, also, the case of the Jews in the days of Jeremiah, who 
warned them not to go to Egypt: see Jer., lili., 7-22. 

We may apply the same inquiry to many of ourselves in the pres- 
ent day. Have we not sought our temporal interests too much to the 
neglect of our spiritual welfare ? 

Again: Have not Christians felt their satisfaction to rise in exact 
proportion to that degree of implicit confidence they have reposed ina 
Divine and unseen hand ? 

What encouragement have we to the exercise of this confidence, 
from the ultimate promises which are made to us? Heaven is our 
purchased inheritance, and He who gave his own Son as the price of 
this purchase, will surely, with infallible wisdom and love, conduct us 
to its enjoyment. 


LXX. 
OBSCURITIES OF PROVIDENCE EXPLAINED.* 
Joun, xili., 7: What thou knowest not now, thou shalt know hereafter. 


I. There are many parts of the dispensations of Providence which 
are at present extremely intricate and mysterious. 

1. In relation to the Church at large; such as the speedy and ex- 
tensive corruptions of Christianity, the early dissensions which obscu- 
red the lustre of the Reformation, the unexpected revival of the papal 
cause in Europe, after it had appeared to be irrecoverably depressed. 

2. In the more private history of Christianity, many are the cloudy 
dealings of God, which seem perfectly unaccountable, which we find 
it difficult to reconcile with the Divine faithfulness and goodness. 
“ All these things are against me.” 


* From Mr. Hall’s own manuscript. 
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II. Hereafter we shall be permitted to discover the reason and pro- 
priety of those operations of Providence which now appear covered 
with so much obscurity. There are the following reasons for believ- 
ing this : 

ns Hereafter a great extension of knowledge will be afforded. Now 
we know but in part, and prophesy but in part, but when that which 
is in part shall be done away, then that which is perfect shall come. 
Now we see through a glass darkly, then shall we know even as also 
we are known. 

2. The knowledge which will be enjoyed in a future world will 
chiefly consist of that which has God for its object. They shall see 
His face; they shall worship Him night and day in his temple, to 
behold the glory of God, which forms the principal ingredient in our 
felicity. 

3. The dealings of God to his Church compose a complete system, 

fraught with the most striking indications of wise and gracious con- 
trivance, to the intent that to principalities might be made known, by 
the Church, the manifold wisdom of God. The Church of Christ in 
heaven is represented as taking a deep interest in the affairs of the 
Church militant. “And after these things I heard a great voice of 
much people in heaven saying, Hallelujah.” “Salvation, and glory, 
and honour, and power unto the Lord our God, for true and righteous 
are his judgments, for He hath judged the great whore, which did 
corrupt the world with her fornications, and hath, avenged the blood 
of his servants at her hands; and again they said, Hallelujah.” 
_ 4. Nothing can be considered more calculated to administer to the 
delight of the redeemed, than to retrace, in an unerring light, all the 
dark and intricate paths of Divine Providence. Reminiscences of the 
past form a distinguishing feature in the employment of a celestial mind, 
and the more momentous the aspect of past transactions, the greater 
and the more glorious the issue. 


LXXI. 
EXISTENCE AND PERSONALITY OF SATAN.* 


MarrHew, iv.,1: Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness, to be tempted of the devil. 


[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, August 15, 1824.) 

A BELIEF in the existence and agency of an evil spirit, whom we 
style Satan, or the devil, has been coeval with every age of the Chris- 
tian Church. Such a doctrine was never called in question until re- 
cently, and now only, we are happy to add, by a class of Christians 


* From the notes of the Rev. T. Grinfield.. See anotho 
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very inconsiderable in comparison with that great majority which ad- 
here to the leading articles of revelation. Nor is this a doctrine of 
small moment, whether believed or discarded; it is no independent 
speculation that may stand or fall alone: it enters deep into the whole 
nature and genius of Christianity: it has a close and important rela- 
tion to the plan of redemption; since “ for this cause the Son of God 
was manifested, that He might destroy the works of the devil :” 
throughout the Scriptures, the kingdom of Christ is represented as op- 
posed to the kingdom of Satan, and the subjects of the one to those 
of the other ; while the malignant activity of Satan is mentioned as a 
principal motive to Christian sobriety and vigilance. To disbelieve 
this doctrine is to change the whole aspect of the gospel, to cast 
Christianity in an entirely new mould, and to render a great part of 
the Scriptures perfectly unintelligible. And let it be observed, that 
there exists no objection against such a doctrine, arising out of any 
previous principles or prejudices of the human mind. The question 
of the existence and agency of an evil spirit is one which must be de- 
cided solely by revelation. No data can be furnished by reason lead- 
ing us either to the belief or disbelief of this doctrine. It is the office 
of reason to make discoveries concerning the properties of external 
nature, to pursue a great multitude of inquiries respecting the objects 
presented by the astonishing frame of the visible world, because all 
these things are subject to the observation of our senses. It is the 
office of our reason, also, to investigate the properties and powers of 
the human mind, to ascertain with some degree of precision the laws 
which regulate its various movements, to discuss the modes of cogita- 
tion and feeling, because these things are subjects of human experi- 
ence and consciousness. But in a question which respects the exist- 
ence and agency of a higher order of beings, we possess no similar 
data whatever by which to regulate our opinion, as these beings are 
supposed to exist beyond the sphere of sense: so that reason is qual- 
ified to form no previous deductions here. 

We know, indeed, that beings appear to exist in an interminable 
series, descending from ourselves downward, until they reach the 
verge of nothing. But the probability arising hence is, that there ex- 
ists a corresponding series of beings on the ascending side of the 
scale; and none will deny that, between us and the Deity, there is 
ample room for all the possible orders and varieties of rational exist- 
ence. So far, then, the appearances of nature are in favour of the 
doctrine of angels and spirits. 

Some have objected to this doctrine, as contradicting an assumed 
hypothesis of their own, that matter (at least in all cases but that of 
the Supreme Being) is essential to the existence of spirit and mind. 
Such an objection, however, is totally unfounded. All our experi- 
ments on matter tend to prove that, in itself, it is merely passive ; that 
it owes all its acts and motions to the presence of mind. The com- 
mon prejudice that matter is essential to the exertion of energy and 

ower, is the very reverse of what Scripture teaches ‘on the subject. 
The Prophet Isaiah reproaches the Israelites for their vain confidence 
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in the help of Egypt, by saying, “ Now the Egyptians are men, and 
not God ; and their horses are flesh, and not spirit ;” and, on that ac- 
count, he implies, they are perfectly weak as opposed to God. God 
himself is infinitely removed from the most exquisite organs of sense ; 
yet no one for a moment doubts that God is omnipotent, or supposes 
that his pure spirituality forms any other than his capacity of infinite 
excellence and energy : we know that He is not merely a Being, but 
‘that He is the very substance and essence, so to speak, of all being, 
the repository of all power. 

It is in unison with reason, therefore, to infer that man is not the 
highest masterpiece of the Divine skill—not the crown of all intelli- 
gent beings; but, rather, that he forms an intermediate link in the 
chain, between others which are above him, as well as a multitude 
below him. And this seems-to be nearly all that reason has to offer 
on this mysterious subject. - 

Here we must have recourse to a different source of information: 
that which is supplied by the sacred Scriptures. If these contain any 
single distinct assertion, or, what is more, any number of such asser- 
tions, that there exists a race of beings above man, and of a spiritual 
nature, there is nothing to contradict such a doctrine in the deduc- 
tions of reason. “To the law,” therefore, “and to the testimony.” 
Revelation distinctly informs us of an order of beings denominated an- 
gels—an order far superior to man in rank and power—denominated 
also spirits, from their nature being either purely spiritual, or, at least, 
far more so than the nature of man, who is an incarnate spirit. We 
hear of them as variously called, holy angels, angels of light, angels 
that excel in strength, principalities and powers in heavenly places. 
They appear in all parts of the Bible; and one book in particular is 
expressly said to have been given by the instrumentality of an angel: 
for in the opening of the last book we read, “The revelation of Je- 
sus Christ, which He sent and signified by his angel unto his ser- 
vant John.” Another apostle, far from intimating that the smallest 
doubt of their existence or office was entertained in that first age of 
the gospel, appeals to his brethren respecting them in those words, 
“ Are they not all ministering spirits ?” &c. 

But, farther, we are informed on this subject, that a portion of these 
angels “kept not their first estate,” departed from God by disobedi- 
ence, and are now “reserved under chains and darkness tu the judg- 
ment of the great day.” One of these, pre-eminent in dignity and 
power, is frequently introduced by the name Satan, or the devil: a 
name, let it be observed, which is never in the Scriptures applied to 
more than one being. We hear, indeed, of devils, in the plural num- 
ber; but the name is tet aie used in our version ; in the original 
language it is always defnons. Of these there may be a great multi- 
tude ; but they are always so distinguished from their prince and lead- 
er in evil, that there is but one “ devil and his angels.” To mark his 
fraud and cruelty, he is sometimes styled a serpent or dragon. In 
Rev., xii., 9, we read of the great dragon: “ that old serpent, the devil 
and Satan.” In this form he seduced our first parents, and effected 
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the ruin of mankind in their original head. From that period his em- 
pire on earth commences, as erected in rebellion against the kingdom 
of| God and his Christ ; an empire composed of ignorance, idolatry, 
impiety, cruelty, and vice; alienation from God, and disobedience to 
his holy will and Jaw: these are the ingredients and principles of Sa- 
tan’s empire in the world. 

As soon as Christianity made its appearance, the devil exerted him- 
self to oppose its progress, regarding Christ as his grand adversary. 
All unconverted nations are portions of his dominion: his agents are 
represented as “the rulers of the darkness of this world.” His office 
is to blind the judgments of men, efface all spirituality from their 
minds ; to stifle their consciences, harden their hearts, and sink them 
deeper and deeper in sensuality and vice. In the Revelation, “ the 
serpent casts a flood of waters out of his mouth,” in order, if pos- 
sible, that the woman who had brought forth the man-child might 
be carried away by the deluge. ‘This represents the great concern 
which Satan takes in exciting violent persecution against the Church 
of Christ. In all sin, in all opposition to Christ, there is a mixture of 
diabolic influence ; this is frequently expressed in Scripture. When 
Judas tempted our Saviour, Satan is said to have entered into his 
heart: when Ananias attempted, by a mercenary evasion, to keep 
back part of his money from the Lord, “‘ why,” said Peter, “ hath Sa- 
tan filled thy heart, that thou shouldst lie unto the Holy Ghost? thou 
hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” The prejudices which keep 
men of the world from receiving the religion of Christ, are traced by 
an apostle to Satanic agency on the mind: “If our gospel be hid, it 
is hid to them that are lost; in whom the god of this world hath blind- 
ed the minds of them that believe not, lest the light of the glorious 
gospel of Christ (who is the image of God) should shine upon them :” 
elsewhere he speaks of Satan as “the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience.” The whole state of mankind is subject to 
“the prince of the power of the air:” “ We know,” says Jobn, “ that 
the whole world lieth in the wicked one.” ‘To make men Christians 
is, according to the Scriptures, to “ translate them out of darkness into 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God :” this is the express 
purpose for which the Apostle Paul received his commission to the 
Gentiles, 

There is not a scene of wickedness, in short, in which Satan has 
not a part and an influence, so that it forms a portion of his empire on 
earth ; and this, not always by his own immediate acts, but by the 
medium of those who serve as his agents and instruments. Let it not 
be supposed that, by such a view, we ascribe ubiquity to the devil, 
and invest him with the essential, incommunicable omnipresence -of 
Deity. Nothing, you are well aware, is more common and establish- 
ed among mankind, in the use of language, than to attribute to the 
principals and leaders that which is done under their authority and in- 
fluence. By this abridged and abstract form of expression, which as- 
signs all the operations of many concurring agents to one chief, unity 
of design is better maintained, and greater facility of language acqui- 
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red, than by a more explicit and circuitous mode of speaking. Every 
one understands what is meant ; no one ever supposes that the indi- 
vidual named as the representative of the whole body over which he 
presides, is really omnipresent, or himself personally the author of all 
that is done ;-not the smallest confusion arises from this practice of 
imputing the multifarious operations of thousands to one superior. 
Now, supposing the existence of such an evil spirit as Satan, where 
is the impropriety of ascribing to him, as the chief of infernal spirits, 
the great source and promoter of wickedness on earth, all the evil that 
is in fact executed by the multitudes that obey his influence and be- 
long to his empire? Nor does any just objection arise against the 
Divine benignity, from the vast and baleful influence of Satan. How 
is it inconsistent with the benevolence of God, that He leaves Satan 
to pursue his own evil designs? The numerous and severe difficul- 
ties that beset the path of religion in no degree impair our conviction 
either of the importance of religion, or of the Divine benevolence : 
those difficulties arise from our fallen and depraved nature, and they 
must remain until the cause is removed. Apply this principle to the 
mischief of Satan, as not inconsistent with the goodness of God: it 
would not be supposed to disparage the paternal tenderness of the 
prince of any country, that, notwithstanding the excellence and bless- 
ings of his government, there existed in his dominions a tract infested 
with robbers. 

I proceed to notice the principal modes of misinterpreting the 
Scriptures on the subject before us, the most frequent sophistries by 
which it has been attempted to evade the doctrine of Satan’s existence 
and personality. It is impossible here to advert to all the passages 
of Scripture, or all the glosses that have been invented: the exami- 
nation of a few of each will serve as a key to unlock similar difficul- 
ties. The most general evasion employed to displace the existence 
of Satan is, that in most instances where he is mentioned, it is not a 
real existence, not a personal agent that is intended, but merely a per- 
sonification of the principle of evil, according to a well-known figure 
of speech. A personification, or prosopopceia (you need scarcely be 
reminded), is that figure of speech by which person, voice, agency, 
are ascribed to the conceptions and abstractions of the mind, for the 
purpose of greater animation and vividness, especially in the produc. 
_ tions of eloquence and poetry. In the book of Job this figure is copi- 
ously employed: we meet with personifications there of death, the 
deep, the height, wisdom, and the like: “ Where is the place of 
wisdom? the deep says, It is not in me; and the height says, It is 
not in me; death, and the plague, and famine say, We have heard the 
fame thereof.” Here is abundance of personification, yet there is no 
obscurity here: who is there that does not understand that the lan- 
guage is merely designed for poetic animation and effect? Accord- 
ingly, this figure is always introduced in the most impassioned parts, 
and never with propriety when the discourse is evidently calm and 
temperate ; it would be harsh and unnatural, unless the hearer were 
supposed to be wrought up to a degree of enthusiasm. But where 
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Satan is mentioned in the Scriptures, the style is usually of the gra- 
vest and most unimpassioned character: yet, in the midst of such a 
style, this figure (as Unitarians suppose) is quite as frequent as in the 
poetical parts. For example, in 1 John, iii., 8, “ He that committeth 
sin is of the devil;* for the devil sinneth from the beginning.” Try 
he Unitarian hypothesis on this passage, and see what the result will 
prove ; substituting the principle of evil for the devil, we obtain this 
proposition: “ The principle of evil, that is, sin, sinneth from the begin- 
ning :” what can be more strange, what more futile and trivial, than 
to assert that sin sins? and this rendered yet more inexplicable by 
the addition “ from the beginning!” But take the words in their nat- 
ural import, understand that “ Satan sinneth from the beginning,” and 
there is meaning in the passage: from the period of his first rebellion 
against God, or from that of his first temptation of man, he has been 
the author of all sin, and all sinners evince themselves his children. 
Again, in John, viii., our Saviour says to the Pharisees, “ Ye are of 
your father the devil, and the works of your father ye do: when he 
speaketh of a lie, he speaketh of his own; for he is a liar, and the 
father of it:” where Jesus Christ himself (to speak it with reverence) 
must be supposed to trifle even more than his apostle, if we take the 
principle of evil for the father of lies who speaketh of his own in ly- 
ing: but in the natural meaning of the words, He gives us a most im- 
portant piece of information; namely, that the devil corrupted man- 
kind in their spring and fountain, and that falsehood is the essence of 
his character: this enlarges the sphere of our knowledge, opening to 
us an awful view of our great adversary, and utterly avoids the egre- 
gious trifling just referred to, so unworthy the dignified wisdom of 
God! Jesus Christ came that we might believe his communications : 
if the Unitarian interpretation of such a passage is to be believed, it 
remains no doubt equally certain that we must believe it, but the im- 
portance of the truth communicated is strangely reversed ! 

In Eph., vi., the apostle exhorts his brethren to “ put on the whole 
armour of God, that they might be able to stand against the wiles of 
the devil; for we wrestle not (says he) against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities,” &c.; in which passage he denies something, 
and he affirms something ; he first sets aside “ flesh and blood” as the 
chief enemy of our salvation ; where none will deny that he means by 
“flesh and blood,” human beings: as when our Saviour says to Peter, 
“ Flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but my Father in 
heaven :” the apostle, then, declares that men were not the most 
prominent enemies of our salvation ; but that these were to be found 
in beings of a higher order, in “ principalities, powers, the tulers of 
darkness, spirits of wickedness.” How are we to apply the principle 
of evil here? It is not to be applied here, we are told, as, indeed, it 
cannot be, since the principalities spoken of are in the plural number, 
but the principle of evil is one. The answer, therefore, in this case 
is, that by these principalities we are to understand the Jewish and 
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the pagan magistrates, as opposed to the rising Church of Christ. 
But these are either “ flesh and blood,” or they are nothing : they are 
either a part of the human race, or they have no existence at all. 
Thus the apostle sets aside men, that he may place men in their 
stead! thus the principalities in question are evidently “ not flesh and 
blood,” according to the apostle, and they as evidently are “ flesh and 
blood,” according to common sense !* 

Lastly, with regard to the text itself; in adverting to which, it is 
far from my intention to detain you by a discussion of the circum- 
stances of the temptation which it records. Waving all remark of 
that kind, I would merely observe, that, in the temptation, Christ and 
the devil are the only two persons concerned; they are left alone 
together; there is no room for the hypothesis of Jewish or pagan 
magistrates here ; we must resort once more to the principle of evil ; 
either the devil was a real person, or the principle of evil. But evil 
is an abstract quality, an attribute, a property, not to be conceived ex- 
isting apart from some being to whom it may adhere ; it is neces- 
sarily a modification of character and mind: in the present instance, 
this character must be that of Jesus Christ himself, since we have no 
choice of any other. Satan vanishes away in the principle of evil, and 
Jesus Christ is left alone. But the principle of evil is always and es- 
sentially evil; and, therefore, Jesus Christ must be the same! ‘The 
principle of evil is the fountain of all evils ; and, therefore, such is Je- 
sus Christ! whatever is said in other passages of Scripture concern- 
ing the principle of evil, must be applied equally to Jesus Christ! But 
are any who profess themselves followers of the spotless Lamb of God, 
prepared for such a doctrine as this? prepared to identify universal, 
invariable, essential evil with Him who did no sin, Him in whom Sa- 
tan could find nothing, Him who was “ holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners!” yet He, on the Unitarian ground, must be 
viewed as the principle of evil! No wonder those who take that 
ground have not hesitated to insinuate that, however blameless our 
Lord’s public deportment, we know nothing of his private and secret 
character. 

Let me notice, before I conclude, one remaining objection to this 
fallacious and injurious hypothesis : namely, that whenever the figure 
of personification 1s used, the word employed to personify the object 
is the same word which denotes the object personified. Suppose the 
pérsonification to be that of philanthropy, no one would ever think of 
employing any other word than philanthropy itself. It is not an enig- 
matical mode of speech: it is expressly designed to illuminate and 
enforce the idea conveyed ; but to substitute another word would tend 
only to darken the sense and destroy the impression. Why, then, 
should an ambiguous alteration of the term be employed in the case 
before us? Why should we suppose sin to be personified by Satan ? 
Critical disquisitions without number have been written upon various 
other peculiarities of language ; but was there ever a question raised 
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concerning a prosopopeia, whether a personification was or was not 
one, since the world began? Can it be conceived, that after ages in 
which never was a suspicion of such a figure being so used as it is 
now pretended by some, the mystery was reserved to be detected at 
last by a class of persons, certainly not superior in learning or intel- 
lect to all besides themselves, and, with regard to their paucity of 
numbers, perfectly insignificant? and this, when we know that the 
figure is one that requires always to discover itself in the clearest, 
broadest light, so that “he that runs may read it?” No grosser vi0- 
lation can well be invented of the most established laws of human 
thought and composition ; nothing more decidedly at war with lan- 
guage ; from the first age of the Christian Church to the end of time. 

If the word of God is really to be received as such, do not hesitate, 
my dear brethren, to yield yourselves to the fullest assent here! This 
is no doctrine obscurely or scantily intimated: it pervades the whole 
mass of Scripture, floats upon the surface of revelation; it is impos- 
sible to escape it, mixed up as it is with all the exhortations and cau- 
tions of Christ and the apostles—the doctrine that there is a great evil 
being, who has acquired a vast and a fatal ascendency over this lapsed 
world of mankind! But if this is a true, a certain doctrine, it places 
the doctrine of salvation by Jesus Christ in a most affecting light. 
Can you remain unconcerned, or but faintly interested, in that salva- 
tion, which moves at once earth, heaven, and hell? For while you, 
as sinners here on earth, are the peculiar subjects of human redemp- 
tion, we know of no other concern that finds place in heaven or hell. 
All are divided by God as subjects either of Christ or of Satan. 

Satan has his empire in darkness; there he reigns and revels; 
there he meditates his deadly devices, and casts his fiery darts against 
the souls of men; while he triumphs in the fatal security of those un- 
happy multitudes who, engrossed with vanity and sin, yield themselves 
an easy prey to his temptations! like the strong man whose goods 
were in safety, while he remained unmolested by one stronger than 
himself. But Jesus Christ has come to disarm and destroy Satan; 
He is come as a new King, a new Master; He has brought in new 
light, and established a new dominion over the hearts of men. And 
will you for a moment hesitate whose you are, and whom ‘you serve ? 
undetermined whether you will enlist under the banner of Christ or 
of Satan? whether you will take part with the great author of aposta- 
cy and misery, or walk with the blessed Jesus? Open your eyes, my 
dear brethren, to see the infatuation of mind, the hardness of heart, the 
pollution, the despair, the tyranny of overbearing passions and guilty 
terrors, “ the carnal mind, enmity against God,” under which the cap- 
tives of Satan labour! Open your eyes, to see Jesus Christ come to 
pass an act of complete oblivion for all your offences, come to offer a 
perfect refuge from the wrath of God, a perfect armour against the as- 
saults or artifices of the devil! Embrace Him, and you are rescued 
from Satan; He will bruise Satan under your feet shortly! He will 
restore you to your lost inheritance ; and cause an eternal paradise, 
in the place of that which you have lost, to spring up within your 
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heart! His gospel comes, that you may be washed, sanctified, and 
justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God! 
Consider the worth of your soul, when it is the prize at stake between 
heaven and hell! Angels are looking down with anxiety and agita- 
tion (if these can be known in heaven) on the issue of this awful con- 
test!. Satan and the powers of darkness are perpetually on the watch, 
and struggling to retain you as their wretched victims! Whenever 
you are tempted to sin, view it as marked with all the characters of 
diabolic malice! In every instance in which you yield to sin, re- 
member that-you are only riveting your fetters! rejoicing your grand 
enemy ! and sinking with him into the abyss of hopeless ruin! ‘“ Be- 
hold, now is the accepted time !” Let it be yours to give yourself to 
Christ, the Good Shepherd, who stands with outstretched arms ready 
to receive every returning wanderer! As there ds joy in hell over 
every sinner deluded to his ruin, so is there joy in heaven, a reflec- 
tion of the joy of the Saviour, and the love of God, over every sinner 
that repents! Make haste to occasion this celestial joy! Make haste 
to escape from that kingdom of darkness and horror! It is a lost 
kingdom ! it is a blasted kingdom! and those who die within its con- 
fines must have their portion forever with the devil and his angels! 


LXXIL. 


THE DIVINE PROMISES.* 


2 CorINTHIANS, i., 20: All the promises of God in Him are yea, and 
in Him amen, unto the glory of God by us. 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday evening, February 11, 1830, preparatory to the Lord’s 
Supper.] 

In connexion with these words, the apostle is vindicating him- 
self from the charge of inconstancy, in reference to his having 
formed a purpose which he had not fulfilled, of paying a second 
visit to the Corinthians. Such, however, was the spirituality of 
his mind, that he quickly turns from himself to the constancy of 
God in that gospel which contains the surest of all promises. 
As he had to do with a religion “ full of truth, as well as of grace,” 
so he desired to be sincere in his own conduct. He represents 
the Divine promises as all centring in Christ. In considering 
his words, selected as the text, we may notice, first, some of the 
chief of these promises; secondly, their certainty; and, thirdly, 
the end to which they are directed, “the glory of God.” 

I. The promises of God are very various. In general, they 
respect either this world or the next. 

1. The great promise, as to the next world, is that of eternal 
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life. St. John emphatically observes, “This is the promise that 
He hath promised us, even eternal life.” What this includes, it 
is impossible for us in our present state fully to explain or com- 
prehend: but it is a state of perfect bliss, into which believers 
will be finally introduced by the resurrection of the body, as a 
glorious body, reunited to the spirit, in resemblance of their glo- 
rified Saviour. There will be a great enlargement of all the 
sources, and all the capacities, of happiness, far beyond what we 
can now conceive. ‘The present is an infantine state of being: 
“it does not yet appear what we shall be;” but there the re- 
deemed will be with Christ, and will behold his glory: this was 
his own declaration. They will be all united in the most inti- 
mate communion with Him, and with each other: they will re- 
new their former friendships, retrace their past experience on 
earth, and never more go out. It is a state that will exclude all 
want of good, all presence of evil. Never would the mind of 
man have been sufficiently expanded to imagine such an exist- 
ence: it exceeds even the fictions of imagination, which never, 
in its brightest moments, or widest excursions, conceived what 
are the sober realities of Divine revelation in regard to the future 
happiness of God’s redeemed. 

2. But the promises of the gospel relate also to the present 
state. We have the promise of Christ himself, that, if we love 
and obey Him, He will be always with us; not ina bodily man- 
ner, but by his Spirit: “ By this we know that He abideth in us, 
by the Spirit which He hath given us.”—1 John, iii. The com- 
munion which Christians thus enjoy with Christ is often of a 
more spiritual and endearing nature than that which his apostles 
enjoyed before his departure. “If any man love Me, I will love 
him, and will manifest myself to him: Ifany man hear My voice, 
and open the door, I will come in, and sup with him, and he shall 
sup with Me.” He promised his Spirit as the Comforter. 
Through the strength of Christ imparted to them, his people 
overcome all difficulties, and often realize such a promise as those 
words express, “ When thou walkest through the fire, it shall not 
come nigh thee; through the floods, they shall not overwhelm 
thee.” ‘The apostle was sustained in his trials by the confidence 
that “the power of Christ would rest upon him;” “I can do all 
things through Christ who strengthens me.” ‘The sanctification 
of Christians is progressive; their likeness to Christ augments ; 
their path is like that of light, that brightens from the glimmer- 
ing dawn to the perfect day. Their victory over the world is 
acquired by faith in Christ: by this they learn to trample upon 
the world, at least in their better moments, as they proceed on 
their way to glory. Such is the experience of all true believers, 
and such the extent of the promises of God. 

II. The certainty of these promises. They are “all yea and 
amen, in Christ.” They all rest on Christ; purchased by his 
blood; applied by his Spirit: they endear Him to the believer 
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“ Yea and amen” are modes of affirming a thing ; the latter word 
is the more solemn: the expression denotes that nothing can be 
so sure. ‘Two things are implied in this assurance: first, that 
we should believe that God has promised; and then, that what 
He has promised is true. 

1. That God has promised the greatest blessings, it is impos- 
sible to doubt. The promises of his word are very explicit 5 
they are not like those of the pagan oracles, which, as it has been 
said, ‘kept the word of promise to the ear, and broke it to the 
hope.” And they are proved to be the promises of God, by all 
the miracles of Christ, and especially by his resurrection, in con- 
formity with, and in fulfilment of, his Father’s promise. His 
resurrection, following his death, proved its efficacy. Hence the 
apostle says, “‘ He was delivered for our offences, and raised for 
our justification.” We have just as much evidence of the promi- 
ses being Divine, as we have of Christ’s entire mission. 

2. But if God did promise, his promises must be true. For, in 
the first place, God cannot lie: and, as the apostle immediate- 
ly adds to that character of God, ‘“‘ He hath promised us eternal 
life.’—Titus, i., 2. Can we doubt of the truth which proceeds 
from the Fountain of truth?) Men may falsify their word ; but 
“God is not a man, that He should lie.” Besides which, men 
may promise, and not be able to perform ; but to God all things 
are possible. Men often promise in the dark, not foreseeing the 
consequences of their promises ; but to God the whole future, a 
vast eternity, is present. Men often repent of their promises, 
uttered in a moment of warm feeling; they want continuity in 
attachment: not so God; He cannot change: not so Christ; He 
loves his own to the end; He rests in his love: it is an everlast- 
ing love: the saints are spoken of as “ chosen in Christ before 
the world began :” “whom He foreknew, them He predestinated, 
called, justified, glorified.” Measure not the stability of his 
promises by that of man’s: his thoughts are higher than ours, as 
the heavens are higher than the earth! 

Ill. ‘The end to which the promises of God are directed—his 
own glory. His essential glory cannot be increased ; but it is 
for the display of his glory that his promises are made and estab- 
lished. And it is in his dealings with the Church that the chief 
display of his glory is made ; the display of his moral perfections 
in the redemption of man by Jesus Christ. Heaven, with all its 
splendours, cannot surpass this exhibition of the moral glory of 
God. The difficulties to be overcome were inconceivable: there 
were mountains of wrath on the one side, and mountains of guilt 
on the other! How shall God’s law be satisfied? His govern- 
ment be sustained? How shall such a world of apostate beings 
ever be qualified to sit down with God in heaven? These are 
the questions which Christ has answered, to “the glory of God 
the Father!’ How illustrious will He appear, who, through 
death, has overcome death, and won a crown of glory, not only 
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for himself, but for all his followers! How will it redound to the 
glory of his Father, that, in spite of all the rebellion of the world, 
He shall be seen to have sent forth his gospel, ‘conquering and 
to conquer ;” while nothing could overcome that victorious love, 
which has piled up a temple of eternal glory, on which the top- 
stone shall be laid, with shouts of “ Grace, grace,” from the 
countless company of the redeemed! The words are easily 
spoken; but the great realities are not to be conceived. Every 
vessel will be filled with all that is implied in eternal life, in per- 
fect sanctification, in the beatific vision, in being forever with 
and like the Lord! a glory infinitely worthy of God himself to 
bestow, and of the desire of all his creatures! 


One obvious improvement of this subject, the only one that I 
can mention, is, that we should be much in meditation on the 
Divine promises. We should be mindful, indeed, of the threat- 
enings of God; we should not be inattentive to the prophecies 
contained in his word: but it is peculiarly the duty, as well as the 
privilege of Christians, to meditate upon his promises. If you 
would enter into the vital reality of religion, you must enter into 
these promises; into their pure and sanctifying consolations. 
Taste of the love of God! Review the riches of your inherit- 
ance! Look to the Saviour as the source of all fulness! En- 
deavour to Jet your mind be saturated with these promises! 
Oh, let us not be satisfied with a cold, a formal, legal obedience 
to the commandments: Jet us learn to feed upon the sweetness 
of the promises! And we shall need their support ere long: 
time is hastening from us all; man is but breath, but dust! soon 
you will be here no more. He that shall come, will come ere 
long! Happy they that hope and wait for his coming! Every 
day, if you are a Christian, you are nearer to heaven; less of toil 
and trial remains. And death, as well as life, is yours; to die is 
your exceeding gain. “I heard a voice from heaven saying, 
Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord; for they rest from 
their labours, and their works follow them.” 


LX XIII. 
HOLY DESIRES GRATIFIED.* 

REVELATION, xxi., 6: And he said unto me, It is done. Iam Alphe 
and Omega, the beginning and the end. I will give unto him that 1s 
athirst of the fountain of the water of life freely. 

[Preached at Cambridge, February 14, 1802.] 
Wirnour detaining you by any introduction, I shall at once proceed, 
I. To explain what is meant by the subject of this promise, which rs 


couched in figurative terms. 
: * From the notes of John Greene, Esq. 
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It is evidently something extraordinary, from the solemn and mag- 
nificent manner in which it is introduced by the Being that inhabits 
eternity. A command is given to John to write the contents of it: 
“ He said unto me, Write : for these words are true and faithful. And 
he said unto me, It is done. Iam Alphaand Omega, the beginning and 
the end. I will give unto him that is athirst of the fountain of the water 
of life freely.” It is certain that what is introduced by God-with so 
much pomp and solemnity means something spiritual and Divine, 
something that bears no sort of relation to worldly good; for it is to 
be conferred in full perfection after the resurrection of the dead, when 
“ both small and great shall stand before God,” and every one be judged 
“according to the deeds done in the body ;” when “ the sea shall give up 
the dead which are in it, and death and the grave deliver up their dead ;” 
when the great business shall be finally settled, and “ all things shall 
be made new.” Nothing will then remain, excepting that which good 
men will enjoy in God, his everlasting favour, communicated to them 
through Jesus Christ. His is a free gift, and therefore the proper sub- 
ject of promise. Man, had he continued innocent, would have obtain- 
ed a reward for his obedience ; but, having incurred the Divine dis- 
pleasure by sin, he can only be restored by a free act of grace. Je- 
sus Christ is the channel by wiom all favours are bestowed; and He 
is appointed to be the “ Head over all things to the Church :” “ of Him, 
and to Him, and through Him, are all things.” We are reconciled to 
God by his death and sacrifice. Such an illustrious sacrifice being 
made for sin, God will forgive and renovate sinners, and restore them 
to that state which they had lost by their iniquities. 

The blessings which are conferred in consequence of recovering 
the Divine favour are frequently compared to water. Isaiah, the 
evangelical prophet, as he is called, declares, in the name of God, “I 
will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground ; 
I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine off- 
spring ;” and “ with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation.” 
Again, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” Our blessed 
Lord also adopted this figure, to convey the idea of spiritual blessings. 
“He that believeth in me shall never thirst.” “If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me and drink.” In his discourse with the woman of 
Samaria, He compares them to a spring of living water, than which 
nothing can more properly represent the purifying, sanctifying nature 
of religion. ‘They are also compared to bread, which Jesus Christ 
came down from heaven to give. There are many figures in this 
_ book taken from paradise ; such as, for instance, a fountain of life ; 

alluding to that river which went out of Eden to water the garden, 
whence it was parted into four heads. The Apostle John says, “ He 
showed me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out 
of the throne of God and of the Lamb.” As man, in a state of inno- 
cence, had a tree of life, so this has a tree of life, which bears twelve 
manner of fruits; and, to raise our conceptions of its nature, it is said 
to “yield her fruit every month, and the leaves of the tree are for the 
healing of the nations.” 
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“ T will give to him that is athirst.” By this thirst is meant a ve- 
hement desire after the promises of the gospel; but it is proper to 
consider it somewhat more distinctly and at large. 

First. ]t implies a conviction of the vanity of the world, and its ut- 
ter insufficiency to constitute our bliss. Whatever individuals have 
sought happiness in the waters of the world, if honest, they must con- 
fess that they have never found it. They turn from the pleasures of 
sense and the gayeties of youth, to the pursuits of ambition ; they con- 
sider time is lost unless it increases their fountain of influence ; they 
dismiss all thoughts of God until old age advises them that they must 
quit their sins, and then they confess the vanity of their condition. 
But the sacred Spirit of God, the wisdom that is from above, teaches 
us differently, without waiting for the slow confessions of age. It 
teaches us that the present state is but a passage, not a final home; 
that it was never fitted for us as a final end. This wisdom instructs 
all her children that an imperishable substance must have an imperish- 
able good. Having obtained the true knowledge of God, the mind 
naturally yields itself up to his disposal, conscious of the Divine favour 
as that true centre to which every thing really excellent tends. Wis- 
dom teaches true Christians to look with compassion upon those who 
have their portion in this world. They see the world full only of fa- 
ding charms, they perceive that every thing the world calls great is 
nothing but a magnificent ruin, if God and religion are excluded from 
the prospect ; and their language is, with David, “ Whom have lin 
heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that I desire beside 
thee.” 

Secondly. The thirst to which the promise is made intends not only 
a conviction of the vanity of the world, but of the rea)ity and impor- 
tance of spiritual blessings. There is sufficient evidence to satisfy 
every reasonable man of the truth; yet this disposition of mind is 
sometimes stamped as enthusiasm : but let every one here consider it 
as that which God and Scripture sanction. If you have any doubts 
on the subject, consider only the general tenour of the word of God, 
and you will find that “ these are the true sayings of God :” and, from 
the foresight of the disposition of man to disbelieve them, He com- 
mands the apostle to write, “ For these words are true and faithful.” 
Remember the invitations of God: “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters.” Let those who entertain doubt, attend to the expe- 
rience of the pious in every age of the world, and in every dispensa- 
tion. There is, assuredly, some credit to be given to those who have 
attested the truth of religion. Let infidels ridicule them, or those who 
feel not.the power of religion; but may my lot be to live with them 
who say, with Jacob, “ Ihave waited for thy salvation, O Lord!” God 
is accustomed to reward his servants by giving them present comfort, 
and, in anticipation of future blessedness, the heirs of heaven are 
sealed by the Spirit of God to the day of redemption ; but to drink 
unmingled happiness is the privilege of those who are around the 
throne of God. Yet there is a river, even here, “the streams whereof 
make glad the city of God.” 

Vou. IV.—O oo 
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Thirdly. This thirst is to be understood as that which has a decided 
ascendency over every other desire. 

There may be transient wishes in the minds of most men for the 
blessings of religion; but these by no means correspond with the 
force of the expression here used. It is not some faint breathings af- 
ter happiness to which the promise is made : there must be a pre- 
dominant desire after spiritual blessings. This is evident from our 
Saviour’s declarations. He would permit none to be-his disciples 
that did not prefer Him to father and mother, brother and sister, 
houses and lands, yea, wife and children. He affirms, farther, ‘Vo 
man that taketh not up his cross and followeth me, is worthy of me.” 
These are very serious declarations, and they will detect the vanity 
of those who place religion in occasional feelings. ‘The young man 
in the gospel did not come up to the standard, because he refused to 
resign all at-the requisition of Jesus. He had some sincere desires 
to be happy, but he had more for his possessions. The promises of 
the word of God are made to characters ; and these characters are 
taken, not from the qualities that lightly distinguish them, but from 
those that predominate. ‘Thus, a man is not a learned man because 
he is acquainted with the first elements of language, or can read the 
breviary ; so, according to the whole tenour of the Divine word, he is 
not considered a Christian who loves pleasure more than God. He 
is not considered a servant of Christ who only calls Him Lord ; but 
he who has the habit of obedience. He is not considered heavenly- 
minded who has some occasional thoughts of heaven; but he whose 
treasure is there. He is not a follower of the faith by which the an- 
cient worthies overcame the world, who loves the world ; but he who 
renounces the world, and knows that the favour of God is greater than 
all its riches, honours, and ambition. It is this thirst for spiritual 
blessings, and this prevalence of it in the heart over every other de- 
sire, to which the promise is given ; and of which, if we stop short, 
we deceive ourselves to our eternal ruin. 

Ii. I shall lay before you, my brethren, some considerations which, 
under the agency of the Divine Spirit, will tend to produce in us these 
desires. 

First. Reflect upon the greatness of these promised blessings. “J 
will give to him that is athirst of the fountain of the water of life freely.” 
Learn from the blessings themselves, that to be happy is to be in the 
enjoyment of God, in the presence of angels, in a perpetual calm of 
our passions—to be placed in a state of permanent felicity, where 
there will be nothing in the present to molest, nothing in,the future to 
fear, nothing in, the past to torment; but where we shall be forever 
near God, and like Him, where “ they need no candle, neither light of 
the sun; for the Lord God giveth them light, and they shall reign for- 
ever and ever,” Angels, who look into these things, are astonished 
to see the insensibility of many persons in our Christian assemblies 
to such promises as these. Consider, my brethren, the magnificent 
things by which these are represented. They are principally de- 
seribed in Scripture by figurative terms, taken from other objects, and 
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intended for other purposes. All nature contributes her portion. 
There is nothing in nature, and nothing which has inflamed ambition 
or avarice, but what is employed to aggrandize this subject, and to 
adumbrate the glories of it. If future glory is called a crown, it is 
“a crown of righteousness ;” if it is called an inheritance, it is “an 
inhergtance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away ;” if 
it is called a river, it is ‘a river of the water of life, proceeding from 
the throne of God and of the Lamb.” In fact, it is to be a sharer in 
the triumphs of Christ; and, after witnessing with Him the banish- 
ment of the wicked, to be a partner in his throne, for “to him that 
overcometh, I will give to sit with me on my throne ; even as I also over- 
came, and am set down with my Father on his throne.” And if any thing 
can raise your expectations more, consider the fundamental fact of 
Christianity, with reference to what it cost the blessed Redeemer to 
procure these blessings. It was necessary for Him to descend from 
heaven, and become an inhabitant of this earth. It was necessary 
for Him to descend from heaven to become a partaker of our nature. 
It was necessary for Him to descend from heaven to be hung upon 
the cross. It was necessary for Him to descend from heaven to be- 
come our intercessor, that his intercession should continually succeed, 
and that He should present our prayers before the throne of God. Nor 
was Jesus Christ alone engaged in this work of redemption. It was 
the sole design of all the labours of the prophets. It was the sole de- 
sign of all the communications of the Divine word. For this it was 
that the patriarchs walked with God ; for this it was that the prophets 
underwent persecution ; for this it was that they “wandered about in 
sheepskins and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented ;” for this 
it was they were sawn asunder, devoured by wild beasts, and destroy- 
ed by slow fires; and all this because they asserted the hberty of 
walking with God. So that, after all, if the labours of Christ had not 
followed the labours of the prophets, they would have been inadequate 
to procure these blessings ; which, be it remembered, my brethren, are 
the only blessings worthy of our pursuit. 

After setting before your view such things as these, is it possible 
that you should seriously determine to barter these benefits for those 
pleasures that are but a moment in duration? Is it possible that you 
should barter these things for the sordid cares of avarice? Js it pos- 
sible that you should barter them for the pursuits of ambition? Is it 
possible that you should barter them for mere intellectual pursuits, of 
which the wisest in human estimation have been so fond? Yet, even 
in these, the seeds of disquietude are too plentifully sown, What 
darkness attends the pursuits of learning at every step! How narrow 
are the bounds of knowledge—the solution of one question producing 
another, and suggesting other difficulties! They who have cultivated 
their own minds with most success, know this too well, for they are 
always uneasy, and are haunted by subtle distinctions and endless 
gradations ; but, in the pursuit of the blessings here promised, there 
is all that is satisfactory in certainty, all that is enchanting in hope, 
and all that is sweet in possession. If you ask the meanest Christian 
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in this assembly his opinion of them, he will say, “ Doubtless I count 
all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord.” ty : 

Secondly. Consider seriously, my brethren, for this is a subject on 
which it is impossible to use too much reflection ; it is to the want of 
seriousness of mind, and manly reflection, that there is any secret rid- 
icule of these subjects ; but recollect, that the blessings promised are 
the only ones you are sure of obtaining. ‘There is an uncertainty in 
every other pursuit. We are continually exposed to change and dis- 
appointment in the present state ; and we find that “ the race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor riches to men of understand- 
ing”—for accident sometimes directs fools to prosperity. 

Those who expect to secure for themselves some worldly advantage, 
pursued in well-laid schemes for a distant period, may never realize 
their purpose ; for no one can say what he will be in a year or a day, 
much less at any distant period of life. It is here only that God has 
excluded uncertainty. He has purposely mingled it in all other pur- 
suits, for the very reason that we may not confide in them; but here 
is certainty, that we may glory only in the Lord. The humblest, the 
weakest, in this assembly—every one contrite in heart—may be as- 
sured of entering into felicity. ‘The poorest and weakest person, who 
sees and feels the importance of the Divine favour, and who thirsts 
after spiritual blessings, may attain them; for they are the promises 
of Him that cannot lie—they are the true and faithful promises of 
God. Whether success may attend us in other pursuits depends upon 
a variety of natural causes ; but when God has been pleased to prom- 
ise us, We rest on a sure basis, He makes all things certain. And this 
is the case with all the promises of the gospel ; for thus says the “ A/- 
pha and Omega, the beginning and the end, I will give unto him that is 
athirst of the fountain of the water of life frecly.” 

Lastly. Consider the eternity of these blessings. Eternity is, my 
brethren, an abyss in which all our thoughts are lost ; but Christianity 
has made us familiar with the sensations it excites. It is the peculiar 
object of the word of God to set before us the never-perishing things 
of eternity, to call us off from the fugitive vanities of time; hence it 
is called “ the words of this life.” How far any thing here has any pre- 
tensions to be considered as life, and as durable, the experience of ev- 
ery one will testify. The more agreeable the verdure, the more tran- 
sient itis found. None are so much exposed to vicissitude as persons 
exalted in life, for the storm blows with most fierceness on those who 
are the most elevated. The footing on which you stand, let me sa 
to such, is slippery ; your bodies are crumbling into dust; and “ What 
will it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul 2” 
But the happiness of heaven has been enjoyed by the patriarchs for 
thousands of years ; yet they look forward to an eternity to come, free 
from anxiety or fear lest it should depart. ‘This is the fountain of life 
to them. Let each of us, my brethren, secure this happiness, if we 
have any regard to our souls. I adjure you, by that grandeur of the 
soul that makes it restless everywhere else but in piety ; by all that is 
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awful in death; by all that is serious in the approach of judgment, to 
secure an interest in eternity! Never imagine any thing here to be 
suitable to you, nor think yourselves unworthy of eternal life. From 
the moment you cherish these thoughts, you will begin to live indeed ; 
and when this world is dissolved, you will have “ an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 

Are there any persons here who feel desirous after these blessings ? 
Do not, my friends, be discouraged. I cannot promise them in con- 
nexion with languid, transient wishes ; but let your desires not be dis- 
missed, and, however unworthy or feeble you are in yourselves, re- 
member Jesus Christ has declared that He will not break a bruised 
reed, nor quench the smoking flax. Cherish those movements of the 
Spirit which you now feel. Cherish the suggestions of that inward* 
monitor which frequently admonishes you. Let the world show you 
its vanities; your conscience will then remonstrate, and remind you 
of spiritual blessings. Cherish that conscience ; for if her admonitions 
are to be regarded, it must be in the house of God: in the house of 
pleasure she is sure not to be rigid. Let me congratulate those of 
you, my brethren, who feel these to be the prevailing desires of your 
heart and of your life. Happy, happy are you, though poor in this 
world! This poverty of spirit enriches and ennobles you ; for it brings 
you within the promise of our Lord, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” It matters not if the world favours 
you less than others: you have fewer pursuits and fewer temptations. 
Yes, your happiness is secure; you are safe for eternity. Neither 
life, nor deathnor things present, nor things to come, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate you from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. Let each of us cherish these desires, and 
secure the promised blessings by continuing to seek them; for the 
promises of salvation are made to those only who persevere and en- 
dure. “He that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.” 


LXXIV. ; 
CHRISTIANITY THE TEST OF CHARACTER.* 


Luxe, ii., 34, 35: Simeon sacd, Behold, this child is set for the fave 
and rising again of many in Israel, and for a sign that shall be 
spoken against ; that the thoughts of many hearts may he revealed, 

[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, Feb. 3, 1828.] 


Ir was on the occasion of Mary’s visiting the temple, to make 
the offering appointed by the Divine law for a mother after child- 
birth, that Simeon uttered these words. That offering was prop- 
erly a lamb; but in cases of poverty, a pair of doves was accepted 
as a substitute for the costlier oblation, and the poverty of Mary 


* From the notes of the Rev. T. Grinfield. 
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induced her to make the humbler offering. The text intimates 
that the gospel would meet with various and mingled success; it 
would be rejected by some, embraced by others. God permits 
the rejection of Christianity, as well as ensures its reception, 
with a view to his glory; and the purpose is marked in those 
words: it is “that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” 
In general, the present is a state of trial, adapted by God to bring 
into action and view the latent principles of his creatures. Chris- 
tianity is the grand trial of character; its rejection evinces the 
evil, its reception the rectitude, of the human heart beyond all 
other tests. We shall briefly consider in what respects Chris- 
tianity proves itself the grand test of men’s dispositions. 

1, It puts to the proof whether or not men love truth. All 
profess this; hatred of truth is too monstrous to be avowed by 
any. Christianity ascertains the real state of the heart in this 
respect: its rejection is the greatest test of hatred, its reception, 
of love, to truth of the most important kind. The gospel is 
styled the truth; Jesus Christ says that He came to bear witness 
to the truth, and declares that every one that is of the truth hear- 
eth his words. And the gospel is attended by sufficient evidence ; 
to suppose it to be otherwise, is to cast a reflection upon its Di- 
vine Author. Those, then, who reject it may have merit of a 
speculative kind ; but they fail in love to truth. God might have 
overwhelmed us with evidence; but He has been pleased to tem- 
per evidence with a degree of obscurity. Those that seek stum- 
bling-blocks shall find them; those who have a gualty satisfaction 
in hoping that the gospel is false shall fall by their own delusions ; 
but “My sheep,” says Jesus Christ, “hear My voice.” “ Wis- 
dom is justified of all her children.” The apostles could see the 
glory of the only-begotten Son of God; the Scribes and Phari- 
sees could not. And so it is in every age: Jesus Christ is set 
for the rise and fall of many. 

2. The gospel is a test of men’s hearts as affected with regard 
to God. Most profess to revere and love the Author of their 
being; the contrary expression is too monstrous to be admitted. 
But whether men do or do not love God, is best evinced by the 
touchstone of Christianity. For in the gospel God is far more 
fully manifested than in any other way; Jesus Christ is so per- 
fect a transcript of the Divine character and perfections, that He 
declares, ‘‘ Whoever hath seen Me hath seen the Father 7 cota 
in the Father, and the Father is in Me.” ‘The moral nature of 
God is made visible in Jesus Christ, consequently those who dis- 
like Jesus Christ dislike God. Hence our Saviour told his ene- 
mies, “(I know you that you have not the love of God in you: 
he that hateth Me hateth My Father also.” The whole circle of 
creation and the whole course of providence do not exhibit the 
character of God with any thing like the clearness and complete- 
ness with which it is revealed in the doctrine of Christ, and espe- 
cially in his atonement for sing “for therein,” as the apostle 
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says, “the righteousness of God is revealed from faith to faith s 
even the righteousness of God, by faith of Jesus Christ, whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, 
for the remission of sins; to declare his righteousness, that He 
might be just and the justifier of him who believes in Jesus 
Christ.”—Rom., iii. If any one thinks it an unwieldy and unne- 
cessary expedient to demand such an atonement, to level the 
penalty on such a substitute, he betrays an awful want of due 
regard for the holiness and glory of the Divine Being. St. Paul 
thought differently when he said, “God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of Jesus Christ.” This and all the doc- 
trines of the gospel have such an impress of holiness, that they 
are a perfect test of character with regard to God. 

3. In respect to humility, the gospel tries and ascertains the 
state of the heart. Humility towards his Maker is indispensably 
required of a creature, and still more of a sinner towards his 
Judge. The gospel brings men to the test, whether they will 
humble themselves or not before God. The great doctrine of 
justification by faith peculiarly does this. The proud and self- 
righteous, full of their own supposed merits or comparative in- 
nocence, disdain to sue for mercy, as “‘ the chief of sinners.” But 
the humble welcome the tidings of pardon without price, as the 
sweetest music they could hear; in the cross of Christ they see 
the glory of the gospel ; they triumph in the riches of free grace ; 
and in the glorious truth that “ Jesus Christ is of God made unto 
us wisdom and righteousness, sanctification and redemption.” 
The Jews of old stumbled at this stone of offence; they went 
about to’ establish their own righteousness ; they would not sub- 
mit to the righteousness of God: and there have been many 
such ever since. If any of you, my brethren, are ready to rise 
against this doctrine, it is a proof that the “thoughts of your 
hearts are revealed.” 

4, A fourth respect in which the gospel is a test of your char- 
acter is, whether you are true or not to your own interest; 
whether you have wisdom to choose the right relief for your 
misery, the proper supply for your wants. For God, who knows 
our wants, has provided their supply in the gospel; God, who 
sees our misery, has pointed out our happiness there: ‘“ Ho, ev- 
ery one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters! wherefore do you 
spend your labour for that which satisfies not? Hearken diligent- 
ly to Me, and eat ye that which is good, and let your soul delight 
itself in fatness.” In the gospel, God invites us to partake of his 
fulness ; of his beauty, by sanctification; of his felicity, by par- 
don and justification. On the one side all the fulness of God is 
offered to us, to fill the most enlarged desires of our souls; on 
the other hand, we are condemned, if we reject his offers, to 
chase shadows, to grasp phantoms, to sow the wind, and reap the 
whirlwind. The gospel includes all the perfection and all the 
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felicity of our nature; receive it, and you show true wisdom ; 
refuse it, and you prove yourself in love with death! 

5. Lastly, Christianity is a test of our obedience or disobedi- 
ence to the will of God. If God is a Master, where is his fear? 
If God is a Father, where is his honour? He commands all 
men to honour his Son, even as they honour the Father who sent 
Him. Those who refuse obedience to Jesus Christ rebel against 
God. God accepts no obedience but what is offered through the 
medium of his Son, and according to the terms of the gospel ; 
none, but that of those who live in habits of prayer, meditation, 
hearing his word, and a holy walk with God. Christians alone 
pass the time of their sojourning in the fear of God and obedi 
ence to his will. 

A few words of improvement may appropriately conclude this 
important subject. 

(1.) Wherever the gospel is propounded, it is a test of charac- 
ter to each individual who hears it; and whoever does not re- 
ceive it, will hereafter stand confessed to God, as having “loved 
darkness rather than light, because his deeds were evil.” ‘“ My 
word,” says Jesus Christ, “shall judge every man at the last 
day. 

(2.) The rejection of Christianity is entirely voluntary ; it 
arises from the spirit of pride, the preference of falsehood, the 
love of sin. But where shall we look for criminality, if not in an 
evil mind? ‘This is the condemnation,” and it lies in the rejec- 
tion of the gospel; unbelief is decisive against the character in 
which it dwells. 

(3.) The trial of character here is only preparatory to the last 
trial hereafter. Then, as the apostle assures us, “the Lord Je- 
sus Christ shall be revealed from heaven in fire, taking vengeance 
on them that know not God;” this includes the heathen; “and 
on them that obey not the gospel of Christ ;” this includes all 
insincere professors of Christianity. The remembrance of a neg- 
lected Christ will rankle in the minds of the condemned forever 
and ever. ‘To reject the gospel is to turn the very mercy of God 
into wrath; to make the very prospect of heaven, now opened to 
you, the precursor of your ruin; to pervert the only remedy into 
a greater aggravation of your guilt! Wherever the Saviour is 
not set for the rise, He is set for the fall, of men. How shall any 
who reject Him escape, when no other name is given under 
heaven by which men may be saved, but the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth 1 
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1 Peter, iv., 17, 18: For the time is come that judgment must begin 
at the house of God ; and if it begin at us first, what shall be the 
end of them that obey not the gospel of God? And if the righteous 
scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear ? 


[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, July 6, 1828.] 


Many of the Jews, who were dispersed over the eastern part 
of the Roman Empire, embraced the gospel, while the rest of 
their nation were its bitterest persecutors. To these Jewish 
converts the apostle of the circumcision writes this general epis- 
tle. In the connexion he alludes to some awful event, which he 
calls a “ fiery trial,” concerning which commentators are not 
quite agreed. Many suppose it to have been the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which, as it affected the Jews, was a calamity unex- 
ampled in all history. Against this supposition, however, there 
is this powerful objection: that the fall of Jerusalem, instead of 
a calamity, would be a sort of relief and salvation to the Chris- 
tians; it would be the fall of their greatest enemies. The apos- 
tle probably refers, not either to this or any other single event, 
but to a series of persecutions that would arise against the Chris- 
tian Church. He prepares his brethren to expect persecution ; 
and on this expectation he founds a very solemn suggestion. 
God was about to visit his own people with severe trials ; what, 
then, would be the doom of his and their enemies? 

We shall consider, first, the manner in which God has treated 
his people in every age, and more especially in the early times 
of Christianity ; and, secondly, the inference drawn by the apos- 
tle, ‘‘ What shall be the end of those that obey not the gospel ? 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear ?” 

I. In the first place, we observe that the conduct of God to his 
Church is such, that “judgment” may be said to “begin at the 
house of God,” and “the righteous” to be “scarcely saved.” 
The latter expression does not imply that their salvation is in any 
respect incomplete ; it gives no countenance whatever to the doc- 
trine of an intermediate state of purgatory, which the Roman 
Catholics have pretended to found upon it: every part of Scrip- 
ture conveys the idea of a consummate felicity reserved for the 
saints after death, attended with no other imperfection than the 
delay of the body being reunited to the spirit in a glorified state 
at the general resurrection. Purgatory is the mere invention of 
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man: every thing in Scripture confines our attention to tunis life 
as the only state of trial, and leads to the belief that ‘as the tree 
falls, it lies.” The prospect of a purgatory must have a bad effect 
on the mind, inducing a timid, wavering religion. When Peter 
says that “the, righteous is scarcely saved,” he means that his 
salvation is wrought with difficulty and trial; this appears from 
the following considerations : 

1. The Church is here often subject to persecution. This was 
especially the case with the primitive Christians: they were not 
only spoiled of their goods, they were often martyred; they en- 
dured what was literally “a fiery trial.” Diseredit and reproach 
were the lightest part of their sufferings. Through the merey 
of God to his Church, persecution of this kind is now for the 
most part unknown. But something similar must. ever be expe- 
rienced. He that is after the flesh will persecute him that is after 
the Spirit; the seed of the wicked one will hate the seed of God. 
Recollect the trials of many distinguished saints: of Job; of Ja- 
cab; of David, who, as the type of Christ, found it hard to make 
his way to the promised kingdom. And still God’s people are 
in general an afflicted people; whoever may enjoy an unraffled 
flow of prosperity, it is not their portion under the sun. 

2. The Christian life is a painful course of exertion and war- 
fare. A series of efforts is required: ‘Add to your faith virtue, 
and to virtue knowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, broth- 
erly kindness, charity ;” and then, and then only, “an abundant 
entrance shall be ministered unto you into the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Christians must 
labour before they rest; they must patiently continue in well 
doing; take up their cross daily; crucify the flesh; pluck out a 
right eye that offends. ‘The apostle kept under his body, lest, 
having preached to others, he himself should be-a castaway. He 
reminded his brethren, ‘Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin ;” signifying that they were to be always 
“ striving against sin,” until it were subdued. ‘“ Whether we be 
afflicted,” he says, “it is for your consolation and salvation, 
which is effectual” (that is, as it should be rendered, which is 
wrought out, effected), “by the endurance of the same suffer- 
ings.” —2 Corinthians, 1, 6. 

3. Many serious apprehensions and fears are felt by the people 
of God respecting their final salvation. Those who never knew 
a doubt as to the end of their course, are far from being in a safe 
state for eternity. It is not so with Christians. With such it is 
an anxious inquiry, “Am I in the way to God? what law am I 
serving t what proof do I possess that | belong to those whom 
the Scripture distinguishes as the righteous?” When they have 
been led astray by any occasion of sin, it is not without much 
sorrow and searching of heart that they return to their former 
way, and it is often long before they regain a calm and settled 
state. Men that live at large know nothing of all this ; but pious 
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men have done much business in these deep waters; and thus 
they are saved with fear and doubt. And, once more, ¢ 

4. “The righteous is scarcely saved,” as, to be saved, he must 
endure to the end. “We are then made partakers of Christ, if 
we hold the beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the end.” 
When one asked our Lord, “Are there few that be saved Vv his 
answer was, “Strive to enter in at the strait gate; for many 
will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” “Be thou faithful 
unto death,” He gave it as one of his charges to the churches, 
“and I will give thee the crown of life.” The Christian some- 
times asks after those who did run well, and finds them no more 
among the saints; they endured for a while, and then fell away. 
True religion is of an enduring nature; it sustains the assay of 
temptation, the fiery trial; and is found to issue in glory at the 
appearance of Jesus Christ. ; 

I. We proceed to the solemn inquiry, which the apostle infers 
from such conduct of the Lord towards his servants, “* What 
shall be the end of those who obey not his gospel? where shall 
the ungodly and the sinner appear, if judgment begin at the 
house of God, if the righteous be scarcely saved?” “The 
house of God,” you are aware, is his Church; and “the righte- 
ous” is one that is justified, sanctified, and made an heir of heav- 
en, a favourite of God, numbered among his jewels. 

1. Now if these require such a process of afflictive correction 
and purification, what shall be the doom of those who experience 
none; those who live without God; who have no share of his 
paternal care and discipline—none such as does them good 2 
The end of all his corrections to his people is to make them par- 
takers of his holiness: what, then, shall be the fate of those who 
considered their afflictions as springing from the dust, and not as 
sent by God? If his corrective dealings were so severe, what 
will be his severity when justice alone, without mercy, shall 
preside 1 Way 

2. The saints are prepared for glory by a course of privations 
and endurances; by learning to deny themselves: what, then, 
may be expected by those who never aimed at following the will 
of God as their rule? those that live at large after the desires 
of the flesh and the mind, and say, in effect, of Christ, “ We will 
not have this man to rule over us?’ Much as many of the 
saints endured, it will not appear that they were too patient, too 
laborious for such a prize; what, then, shall be thought of those 
who made no exertions, submitted to no sacrifices 2 

3. If the righteous had so many fears and anxieties regarding 
their state, what, then, shall be the portion of those who had no 
such fears, those who never had a thought ora feeling of the 
kind, those who lived in a reckless disregard of all that is most 
serious? But the saints knew that such “ an exceeding weight 
of glory” would overpay all their anxieties concerning its attain- 
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4. And, once more, the followers of Christ, in the midst of all their 
difficulties, endure to the end. But if thus only are they saved, 
what shall be the doom of those who persevered in an opposite 
path, acquiring only, at every step which they advanced, fresh 
degrees of obduration, a more fixed habit of resistance to the will 
of God? “Where shall they appear?” ‘This, as you perceive, 
is a more piercing expression than a direct declaration could 
have been; no description, however laboured, could prove so 
pone and awakening as this brief interrogation: it is a Si- 
ence more expressive than the most alarming description. 

The soul, you are aware, survives after death. There is that 
in man which sustains the stroke of dissolution, escapes uninjured 
from the ruins of its tabernacle, and becomes, probably with very 
enlarged capacities, the inhabitant of another state, where it re- 
tains its former principles fixed and unalterable, and “he that is 
unholy, and he that is filthy, must be filthy and unholy still.” It 
returns to God; but how does it return? Does it go to Him as 
a Father, engage his smile, and mingle with himself as a portion 
of its own congenial element? Having once ascended to his 
presence, it never more contemplates:that presence but with an- 
guish and dread! How awful must it be, in a state where all the 
blandishments of sense are removed, all that dimmed the view of 
faith withdrawn, to sustain the blaze of that omniscient Kye! 
This takes place at death; but how still more awful must be the 
situation of the guilty spirit, reunited to its body at the resur- 
rection, at the day of judgment, “ when the dead, small and great, 
stand before God, and the sea gives up its dead, and death and 
hell give up their dead, and all must appear to be judged accord- 
ing to their works!” Will Christ, the Judge, admit those who 
disobeyed Him, those who despised his authority and grace, to be 
the associates of those who fought the good fight of his friends % 
You read their sentence, already written upon the condemning 
conscience, “Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels! Ye rejected My warnings, and now 

coi 4 
they must be fulfilled.” . How dreadful, as they sink into the gulf 
of perdition, to think that their ruin was self-procured, self- 
wrought! that they might, but for their own impenitence, have 
now been among the blessed! 

Do you believe these things? Let none persist any longer in 
the neglect of the salvation offered! Save yourselves from a 
rebellious generation! Come out and be separate from a world 
that lieth in wickedness, that is devoted to destruction, and you 
shall be made the sons and daughters of the Most High! ‘The 
Lord Jesus Christ invites you to come to Him for life ; the 
heavenly Father waits for your return ; He will welcome you 
home; He will rejoice over you with singing ; He will kill the fat- 
ted calf, and say, ‘‘ This My son was dead, and is alive ; was lost, 
and is found!” “For, as the Lord liveth, He hath no pleasure in 
the death of a sinner, but rather that he should repent and live!” 
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LXXYVI. 
PUTTING ON CHRIST.* 


Romans, xili., 14: Pué ye on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, April 13th, 1828.] 


Wuoever would understand Christianity in its purity and dignity, 
as it is exhibited by the Holy Spirit, must read the Epistles, and es- 
pecially those of the Apostle Paul. He generally commences with a 
full statement of the great truths of the gospel, which he often, as in 
addressing the Romans and Hebrews, vindicates by a chain of argu- 
ment; but, as holiness is the end of faith, and practice of doctrine, he 
closes with practical details ; as in the twelfth and thirteenth chapters 
of his Epistle to the church at Rome, which present, perhaps, the 
finest compendium of morai.and social duties that ever appeared : and, 
having specified the particulars of Christian virtue, he usually sums 
up the whole in one short expression, and this often of a figurative 
kind, for the sake of a greater effect on the reader. Thus, in the 
text, he concentrates the substance of all that he has been saying in 
the two chapters which he is closing, in the compendious direction, 
“« Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In considering these words, we shall first endeavour to show what 
they imply, and then to enforce their meaning by a few obvious mo- 
tives. 

I. In the first place, we are to consider what is intended by “ put- 
ting on the Lord Jesus Christ.” This is a figurative expression, and 
one that is peculiarly appropriate to the Eastern writers. In Oriental 
countries, garments constituted an article of greater importance than is 
usual with ourselves: the finest garments were there accumulated, 
and preserved with the greatest care; a considerable part of Eastern 
wealth consisted in costly dress ; and hence more frequent allusions 
are made to this part of the social economy than we are accustomed 
to use. In the sacred writings, qualities of character are often repre- 
sented by a reference to clothing. Job says, “I put on righteousness 
as arobe.” In Isaiah, the Messiah is introduced as “ clad with zeal 
as with a cloak.” In the New Testament the same figure recurs, 
when our Lord represents the accepted character of a believer by the 
wedding garment of a guest; when Peter exhorts us to be “ clothed 
with humility ;” and Paul, to “ put on the whole armour of God;” to 
“ put on the armour of light ;” and, in the text, to “ put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” As if he had said, Cultivate the principles and practi- 
ces of his religion, not for an occasion, but for a constancy ; invest 
yourselves with the spirit and conduct of the gospel; as men wear 
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their garments daily, and never entirely lay them aside ; that you may 
visibly appear as the disciples of Jesus Christ. 

Now there are three ways in which we may visibly act as his dis- 
ciples : : 

1. We put on Christ when we make an open profession of his 
name. It is not enough to believe, without a profession of our faith. 
If we retain our faith in our own breasts, it becomes of no avail to 
others. Latent faith, however sincere, faith that goes net forth be- 
yond our own consciousness, can at the best only edify its possessor. 
But the Church js intended to be the light of the world; and Chris- 
tians, by their consistent profession of their principles, are to leaven 
the whole mass of society. Profession, as well as faith, is an tndis- 
pensable requisite to every Christian; and whoever conceals bis re- 
ligion must expect the consequence, as announced In such words as 
these: “ Whoso is ashamed of Me and of My words, of him will I 
be ashamed before the Father and the angels :” as, on the opposite 
side, “ Whoso confesses Me before men, him will I confess before 
God.” 

The first fruit of faith, m a person that is converted, is a desire to 
glorify the Lord by our profession and example, to separate himself 
from the irreligious world, and to come into a sacred alliance with the 
people of God. ‘There may be some peculiar cases where persons, 
though sincere, think it their duty to withdraw from an open profes- 
sion, or an association of themselves with serious Christians: but, in 
all such cases, great care is required, lest a real recoiling from the 
reproach of the world, or a voluntary humility, be concealed under 
the pretended reason; and let it be considered what would be the 
consequence if such a conduct were admitted universally. ‘There 
would be no such thing as religious profession, or, indeed, as religion 
itself, in the world! Did the martyrs and confessors act thus? and 
shall we, who are called on only for a sacrifice that comparatively 
costs us nothing, shall we suppose ourselves justified in retiring from 
the view of the world in our Christian character? No, my brethren, 
you can never rescue yourselves from the suspicion of some improper 
feeling, unless you are ready to go forth after Christ without the camp, 
bearing, if you must, his reproach. 

2. We put on Christ by cultivating an acquaintance with the doc- 
trines, imbuing our minds with the spirit and sentiments, of the gos- 
pel. All the doctrines of Christianity are intended to refurm and pu- 
rify the heart, to expel its native corruption, and raise us nearer and 
nearer to the character and will of God. We cannot, then, put on 
Christ, without the serious perusal of those Scriptures which reveal 
the Divine character and will. We must learn to estimate all things 
by that standard, to condemn whatever the Scriptures condemn, and 
pursue whatever they commend. The spirit of the world is at vari- 
ance with the mind of God; and the truth of God is sent forth in ore 
der to counteract the evils arising from the spirit of the world. He 
who imbues his mind with the word of Christ is enabled to go con" 
trary to the course and maxims of an evil world. 
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Set yourselves, my dear brethren, to have your minds inlaid with 
the principles, to imbibe and exhibit the spirit and temper, which the 
gospel prescribes ; and especially fix your contemplation habitually on 
the cross of Christ! There you may see that which at once lays 
low and elevates you ; divests you of pride, and spiritualizes your carnal 
mind ; you may there find a disenchanting influence, which will cru- 
cify the world and your heart to each other; an influence which no- 
thing besides can supply: for, as the apostle demands, “‘ Who is he 
that overcometh the world, but he that believeth in Jesus Christ 2” 
“This is the victory, even our faith.” In the doctrine of Christ cru- 
cified, you may furnish yourself with a sword of ethereal temper, a 
Divine panoply, sufficient to give you the advantage against all spirit- 
ual enemies. We must not receive Christianity as a system of mere 
speculations ; we must aim, in all we know, to know it more spiritu- 
ally ; in all we feel, to feel it more deeply ; in all we do, to do it more 
humbly ; in a word, we must yield ourselves to be cast in the mould 
and fashion of the gospel. 

3. And, especially, we put on Christ when we imitate his example. 
Other models are imperfect, and unsafe for universal imitation: but 
the example of Christ challenges our entire pursuit: we may abandon 
ourselves unreservedly to this standard; in Him there is not a shade 
of imperfection. Besides, it is presented for this very purpose. One 
great end of his obedience unto death was that He might leave us an 
example whose steps we might follow: his sacrifice for sin might 
have been accomplished in a very short time ; but He suffered also as 
a pattern of submission to the will of God. We are called to imitate 
no lower a standard than the character of God himself: but God is 
withdrawn from our view: it was necessary that God should be, as 
it were, imbodied in Christ: the best way to study the Divine char- 
acter is to behold it in the face of Christ: we may there see God in- 
carnate, tabernacling among us as our neighbour ; for Christ is identi- 
fied in character with the Father, so that he who has seen the one, is 
said, in his own words, to have seen the other. 

In order to obey the will of God, therefore, you cannot adopt any 
method so simple and sure as to inquire, ‘“‘ How can I this day act 
in a manner’ most consonant to the mind of Christ? What can I do 
most suitable to one who has one pattern, one Master, even Christ? 
Was I not baptized in the name of the Father, Son, and Spirit, and 
especially named a Christian after the name of Christ?” Alas! how 
many never once think of this, but yield themselves to all the propen- 
sities of nature, as much as if they had never been taught that the 
only thing which can make us lovely in the eye of the Deity is like- 
ness to the Son of God; without which likeness we can have no 
place in his presence, but are condemned to hear the sentence of eter- 
nal exclusion, “ Depart, ye cursed, I never knew you; depart, ye 
workers of iniquity !” 

We must make our religion, my brethren, the business of every day 
of our lives: we must not suppose it confined to one day in the seven, 
much less to the services of that day: we meet here, not to do all 
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that we have to do as Christians, but rather to learn how we ought 
to conduct ourselves on all other occasions. Religion is to become a 
habit of the mind and life; a new nature, operating with the steadi- 
ness of the old nature; influencing us in every situation; in health 
and sickness, in society and solitude, in prosperity and adversity, in 
life and death. 

Il. It remains, as the second part, to mention briefly one or two 
motives which may be urged for our “ putting on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

1. The first is, that Christ may be glorified by us. If we love Him 
who died for us, we shall desire to do what we can to glorify Him: 
but what can tend so much to his glory, as to let men see the efficacy 
of his doctrine on the character and condition of those who receive it? 
What can be so calculated to counteract infidelity? Nothing can be 
$0 suitable to convince men that there’is a Saviour, as to see men 
saved ffom their sins by their alliance with Him. ‘“ Abide in Me,” 
He said, “and I will abide in you; every branch that abides in Me 
brings forth much fruit ; for without Me ye can do nothing: and here- 
in is My Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be 
My disciples.” ‘To see the purity and majesty of Christian holiness 
investing the character, this will be the best argument that can be 
used to convince and attract unbelievers. Otherwise, if we neglect 
Christian duty, Christ is made to appear the minister of sin. _ 

2. A second motive why we should put on Christ is, that we may 
experience religious peace and joy, by making it clear to ourselves 
that we belong to Him. He that lives to the glory of God will be at 
no loss whose he is and whom he serves. Every thing tends to clear 
his prospect, prove his adoption, and brighten his hours, like the light 
that shines to the perfect day. You never knew a person, however 
depressed by poverty or sickness, who, if he sincerely served the 
Lord, was not happy: he had a secret spring of peace of which the 
world knew nothing, and which he would not have parted with for all 
its joys! It is only the path of transgressors that is hard; the path 
of wisdom is the path of peace. ‘ Come unto Me,” says Christ, him- 
self this wisdom, “and I will give you rest; take My yoke, it is an 
easy yoke.” Men are made wretched by a partial reception of truth, 
sufficient to disturb their conscience, while it fails to engage their 
affections ; they remain divided between two masters: but make the 
service of the Lord your chief concern, and no doubts shall long re- 
main to distress your mind. 

_ 3. To put on the Lord Jesus Christ is the best and only prepara- 
tion for a dying hour, and for the solemn scenes beyond. This is to 
put on the wedding garment; the want of this, in the day when the 
King comes in to see the guests, will leave a man speechless! Why 
did he act thus? he need not have been left thus unprepared. But 
he that serves the Lord will hear the joyful welcome, given before 
God and angels to every good and faithful servant; he will rest from 
his labours, and his works will follow him; he will enter into peace, 
and see, face to face, Him whom, not having seen, he loved. 
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And what a Divine wisdom will then appear to have been his who 
served God in the world; and who will hear the voice, “ To him that 
overcometh will I give to sit on My throne!” he shall sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and enjoy an eternal repose ; he shall 
look back on the seed sown in life, and forward to a perspective of 
endless joy. 

They only who here, by the obedience of faith, ‘ put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” shall hereafter put on the likeness of his incorruption 
and glory: they who have been clothed here with humility and meek- 
ness, with purity and love, shall be clothed, ere long, with the white 
robe of victory over sin, sorrow, and death. Having previously put 
on Christ in the humble resemblance of his human character, they 
shall put on Christ in the glorified resemblance of his Divine condi- 
tion. What a prospect to animate our hope and confirm our obe- 
dience! Let us sow to the Spirit now; and in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not. Instead of halting between two opinions, let us 
act a manly and decided part: we have nothing to endure but what 
religion will enable us to welcome, and what will prove for our ultimate 
benefit if we love the Lord. Let us cheerfully go forth without the 
camp, bearing the reproach of Christ ; “ for here we have no continu- 
ing city, but we seek one that is to come.” 


LXXVIL. 
RERROACH INCURRED BY CHRISTIANS.* 


Hesrews, xiii., 13: Bearing his reproach. 


[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday morning, March 5, 1829, previously to the administia- 
tion of Christian baptism.] 


Amone the evils of the present state, one, and that not the least 
trying, is unmerited reproach. ‘The very circumstance of reproach be- 
ing unmerited, seems to render it peculiarly hard to bear: yet this is, 
in reality, a great relief; for who cannot better endure reproach when 
it is not deserved, than when it is justly inflicted 2? It is never so in- 
tolerable as when aggravated by an accusing conscience ; never so 
tolerable as when he who suffers it is supported by the inward mon- 
itor, and by the approbation of that God whose vicegerent conscience 
is. “Let no man,” says Peter, “suffer as an evildoer ; but if any 
man suffer as a Christian, let him rejoice ; for the Spirit of glory and 
of God rests upon him.” Jesus Christ himself was the greatest ob- 
‘ect of unmerited reproach that ever appeared on the earth. how 

The following are the chief grounds on which the first Christians 
were called to bear reproach, and on which we also may be called to 


bear the same. 


* From the notes of the Rev. T. Grinfield. 


Vor. IV.—Q aa 
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1. They suffered reproach, as being followers of a crucified Sav- 
iour. ‘The apostle alludes to this in the words connected with the 
text. It was appointed under the law that, when the victim offered 
in sacrifice had been slain, the blood should be brought into the sanc- 
tuary by the high-priest, and sprinkled upon the altar, but the body 
burned without the camp of Israel: and, im analogy with this typical 
sin-offering, Jesus Christ was crucified without the walls of Jerusa- 
lem; as though He had been too impure to suffer within that holy city, 
which was regarded as, what the ancient camp of Israel had been, 
“the camp” of the saints, the chosen abode of God. Hence it was a 
signal proof of fortitude-in the primitive Christians to follow such a 
Master, to glory in his cross. Nothing could appear more shocking 
to the pride of nature than reliance on a crucified man for eternal sal- 
vation ! but this they professed: and we must be ready to sustain the 
same profession and_the same reproach; if we have not learned this 
lesson, we have not acquired the first elements of Christian knowledge. 

2. A second ground of the reproach suffered by the first Christians 
was, that they forsook the ways of an evil world. ‘This is implied in 
the words, ** Bearing his reproach :” He was not of the world, as He 
declared, and therefore the world hated Him; and those who follow- 
ed Him, followed Him in this; they went forth after Him, and left 
the world behind, not by a local retirement, but in the spirit of their 
mind‘and example. ‘They were not conformed to the world in its pre- 
vailing maxims and passions: in things indifferent, indeed, they affect- 
ed no singularity ; on the contrary, the apostle who wrote the text 
“ became all things to all men,” so far as conscience and usefulness 
required. But in all serious respects, they renounced the world for 
Christ; they were “buried with Him. in baptism,” as dead to the 
world ; they had no fellowship with the works of darlfhess, except to 
reprove them. Men of the world often censure Christians as singular ; 
they think it strange if ye run not with them to the same excess of riot, 
“speaking evil of you.” ‘There are various amusements, approved of 
by the world, which, in my opinion, are incompatible with piety : such 
are the theatre, games of hazard, all conversation that conveys by in- 
sinuation and “ double intendre” improper ideas, all irreverent men- 
tion of sacred subjects. All this is hostile tothe seriousness and com- 
posure of mind required by religion : therefore, “come out from among 
them, and be separate !” 4 

3. Christians are reproached by many on account of their general 
seriousness and spirituality of character. ‘This the world cannot par- 
don. Nothing gives more offence to worldly persons than being in 
earnest in religion, living for God and eternity : they feel it a reflec- 
tion upon their own conduct ; as Noah, by building the ark, condemn- 
ed the world. Let a person be evidently serious here, and those who 
differ on every other point will often concur in condemning him. Yet 
this is as unreasonable as it is unchristian ; for, in every other pur- 
suit, fervour and enthusiasm is admired ; in science, in poetry, in war; 
it is only in religion that it is condemned. It is true, there may 
be such a thing as fanaticism; and let this be condemned as folly ; 
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but that real earnestness should be ridiculed in such a cause, is a 
proof of infatuation, as well as aversion to godliness; it is a want of 
consequential reasoning, as well as of a pious spirit. ‘The things of 
God are either true or not; if they are not true, let them be consigned 
to utter neglect; but if, as it is allowed, they are true, they must be 
deserving of our most serious regard ; and those only are inconsistent 
and irrational who profess to believe these things, and yet are cold 
towards God and eternity, and immersed in the things of the present 
world! You, my dear friends, will go forth, | trust, with a different 
mind, and be ready to say with David, when reproached for his zeal 
in the service of God, “ If this be vile, I will be yet more vile.” Re- 
member that Jesus Christ himself, with all the sober wisdom of his 
conduct, did not escape this reproach: He was said to be mad, to be 
possessed; the same Was said of Paul; he was called “ beside him- 
self, and mad ;” and the same has been often said of pious persons, 

4, Lastly: those who adopt any peculiar mode of religious observ- 
ance, have been at times exposed to ridicule on that account. ‘This 
kind of trial is, 1 believe, diminishing, and a better spirit taking its 
place ; yet there are still some good men, and especially the unthinking 
multitade, who will express a degree of ridicule for modes of religious 
worship differing from their own. ‘This remark applies to the mode 
of baptism which we adopt. Baptism is regarded by us as a solemn 
mode of expressing repentance and faith ; because Jesus Christ com- 
manded the apostles first to go and teach, or disciple, all nations, and 
then to baptize them in the name of the Father, Son, and Spirit : con- 
formably with which order of things He added the declaration, “ He 
who believes and is baptized shall be saved ;” while his apostles gave 
the charge, “ Repent and be baptized ;” and represented baptism as 
designed to express “ the answer of a good conscience towards God.” 
Hence, as we infer, none can be made disciples without their own de- 
liberate avowal of repentance and faith. 

And then, with respect to the mode which we prefer, that of im- 
mersion, none will contend that this was not the primitive mode. 
This latter point is much clearer than the former ; and yet, strange to 
say, the ridicule has been directed principally against the mode ; the 
point which, in a positive institution, is most important to be observed, 
and which, in the case before us, is so clearly according to primitive 
usage, that Wall, the most approved advocate of pedo-baptism, allows 
immersion to be the original practice, and only pleads for the Jawfulness 
of sprinkling ; while Whilby, the celebrated expositor, wishes that the 
primitive mode of immersion were restored. 


To close this brief address with a word of exhortation. 

Be content to go forth bearing the reproach of Jesus’Christ. It is 
his reproach, as that which He bore ; and, if you bear the same, as 
being his follower, as one that forsakes a worldly course, as one whose 
mind and walk are marked by spirituality, you are the honoured par- 
taker of the reproach which the Son of God endured. 

In the next place, it is incurred for his name. “Happy are ye 
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when men shall revile you for My sake; rejoice in that day! for 
great is your reward in heaven!” Great reward is laid up for those 
who bear reproach in his service; that reproach will turn into a 
crown of glory; at the resurrection of the just, they will emerge into 
the new heavens and earth, touched with a divine radiance, and wel- 
comed with the applause of God! ‘“ Whosoever shall confess Me be- 
fore men, him will I confess before the angels of God.” But those 
who refuse to bear his reproach must give an account to a greater 
than us ; they will be alarmed at his voice, and abased at his pres- 
ence. As those who gave but a cup of cold water for the sake of 
Christ, did it to himself; so those who reproached his servants, will 
be treated by Him as having reproached himself ! 

And, for your encouragement, remember, my brethren, that here we 
have no continuing city ; what is reproach to a passing stranger? De- 
spise the reproach of a world which you will shortly quit; a world 
which knew not the Lord of glory! receive it with unspeakable calm- 
ness ; as if “no new thing happened to you!” You share it with the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and, when He shall appear, you shall appear with 
Him, and be glad with exceeding glory ! 


sd LXXVII. 
THE REFUGE OF CHRISTIANS.* 


Hesrews, vi., 17,18: Wherein God, willing more abundantly to show 
unto the heirs of promise the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it 
by an oath ; that by two immutable things, in which it was umpossible 
for God to lie, we might have a strong consolation, who have fled for 
refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us. 


[Preached at Bristol, February 24, 1828,] 


Tue peculiar situation in which the first Christian converts of the 
Jewish nation were placed, and the danger of apostacy to which they 
were exposed, occasioned this Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the He- 
brews. Being surrounded by the Gentile nations that despised them, 
and having crucified the Lord Jesus, they were treated, both by pa- 
gans and Jews, with scorn, contempt, and persecution. This epistle, 
therefore, was written in order to fortify them against the scoffs and 
the more violent assaults of their enemies, by teaching them that many 
of the great truths of religion, which were founded in the Jewish, 
were more clearly revealed in the Christian economy. His endeavour 
was to cheer their minds in the midst of their trials, and to animate 
them to activity, by holding up and exhibiting the promises of the gos- 
pel:,“ That ye be not slothful, but followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises; for when God made promise 


“ From the notes of John Greene, Esq. 
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to Abraham, because he could swear by no greater, he sware by him- 
self ;” intimating to believers that they should be the inheritors of 
eternal life, as the reward of their perseverance. ‘ Wherein God, 
willing more abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise the immu- 
tability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath; that by two immutable 
things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, we might have a 
strong consolation.” This, then, is the character of the people of 
God ; they are here represented as having fled for refuge to lay hold 
upon the hope set before them, and such only are the heirs of the 
promises made to Abraham. We shall consider, 

1st. That Christians are heirs of the promises. 

2dly. The immutability of God’s promises. 

3dly. The strong consolation which these promises afford as the 
privilege of true Christians. 

First. Christians are described as having fled for refuge to lay hold 
upon the hope set before them, and have thus become the heirs of the 
promises. We shall contemplate this subject in an inverted order, 
that you may see, my brethren, how far your conduct and experience 
coincides with this description ; that if you have, on Scriptural prin- 
ciples, thus fled for refuge, you may infer that you are heirs of the 
promises. 

We find in the Jewish economy, that there were six cities of refuge 
appointed for the manslayer, for him who had slain a brother or a kins- 
man without malice prepense, and if he arrived there before the aven- 
ger of blood overtook him, he was safe. A council was then to be held, 
and if the manslayer was found to have committed the act in malice, 
he was capitally convicted, and afterward executed; but if he was 
proved to be innocent of a malicious intention, he was to be confined 
to the city in which he had taken refuge, until the death of the Jewish 
high-priest. This was designed, my brethren, to shadow out the 
condition and apprehension of the penitent sinner under the gospel 
dispensation ; that as the death of the high-priest was to release the 
manslayer, so it was typical of Divine grace, provided as the -ref- 
uge of sinners by the death of Christ, our great High-Priest and De- 
liverer. ‘To illustrate this application of the subject, we must re- 
member that six of these cities were appointed, in different parts 
of Judea, as places of refuge, and way-marks, or posts, leading to 
them were set up, that the direct road might be well known. You 
may conceive with what earnestness such persons would flee for 
their lives from the pursuit of the “avenger of blood,” and with 
what eagerness they would speed their way to secure an entrance 
into one of the nearest of these cities before they were overtaken. 

This was the hope set before the manslayer, and you may readily 
suppose that he never would relax his exertions, or be diverted from 
his purpose, till he had reached his restung place of refuge. We are 
all, my dear brethren, in this condition, as sfners against God, and 
are exposed to his righteous indignation. We are “children of wrath, 
even as others,” and it is owing to the merciful provision of God that 
we have any way of escape. This we have through the death of his 


ay 
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Son, who became, by the Divine purpose, a propitiation for the sins of 
the world, that whosoever believes, and flees to Him for refuge, may 
plead his merits, and feel the efficacy of his pardoning blood, and es- 
cape the stroke of Divine justice. He was raised from the dead as a 
complete attestation of his divinity, and a satisfactory evidence that 
God had accepted the sacrifice He had made of himself on the cross 
for sinners ; we must, therefore, direct our minds to Christ, and make 
Him our only hope and refuge. Among various instances of faith in 
the new covenant dispensation, there is none more evident than this, 
a‘coming to God by Christ: ‘‘ Wherefore. He is able to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.” Jt is placing on Him our great concern, 
the salvation of our souls, by which we escape the judgment and in- 
dignation of a righteous. Gud.. -We may have many fears when first 
awakened to.a sense of our danger. We may have great terrors and 
apprehensions lest we should faint, and be cut off by the “ avenger of 
blood,” before we obtain the place of refuge. When we see persons 
who have no such anxiety or concern as to cause them to cry out, like 
the assembly on the day of Pentecost, “ Men and brethren, what shall 
we do to be saved ?” we cannot but conclude that they are in a very 
different situation to those who have fled, or are-fleeing for refuge to 
Jay hold upon the hope set before them. Let sinners be but once 
quickened by the Divine Spirit, and you will see them in motion, in- 
quiring the way to the city of refuge, “ with their faces thitherward,” 
anxious how to obtain the knowledge of Christ, and to receive the re- 
mission of sins by faith in his blood. Let me ask, my brethren, how 
does it stand with you?’ Has He become your hiding-place from the 
storm? Has He become your refuge from the tempest? Happy 
would it be could we see this to be the case with all of you; but if 
you are strangers to these feelings, if you have never fled for refuge, 
so as to make it your grand concern to be interested in the redemp- 
tion which the Saviour has wrought out, we have reason to fear you 
have no hope, and are “ without God in the world.” Those who are 
heirs of the promises, are such as believe in the name of Jesus Christ, 
as “the only-begotten Son of God,” and have laid hold on Him by 
faith, and who, thereby, become entitled to the blessing. There is a 
Divine constitution, there is a settled plan in the Divine government, 
by which sinners present their plea, not founded on any merit of their 
own, but on the promises of God, and they are thus Justified in his 
sight. He justifies and acquits them as a Judge ; for, the ransom be 
ing paid, God has promised and engaged that whosoever turns to Him, 
through a Mediator, shall become entitled to the blessings of pardon 
and eternal life. Jesus Christ executes the great law of grace in his 
kingdom, according to a settled plan and course of action, so that all 
the purposes of the Divine administration shall tend to exalt the wis- 
dom and glory of the Lawgiver, and the Judge, in the salvation of the 
sinner. ‘The promise is to believers, and to these persons only is it 
said, “‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from before the foundation of the world.” As sinners they 
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are justified and made heirs of God, by the promises and covenant of 
grace in Christ Jesus. They are so translated out of their former 
state of spiritual bondage, as to become entitled to pardon and felicity ; 
for all “the promises of God are yea and amen in Christ Jesus.” But, 
remember, the security which a true believer has in this place of ref- 
uge does not make his obligation to obedience less, as giving him a 
grant or certificate to sin; on the contrary, he becomes more solicit- 
ous “to cleanse himself from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, and 
to perfect holiness in the fear of God.” 

Secondly. We are to consider the immutability of the Divine coun- 
sel, and that it is based upon “two immutable things, in which it was 
impossible for God to lie,” even by his promise and his oath. The 
counsel of God signifies that purpose of God in giving the blessing of 
salvation, according to the infinite dictates of his own Divine wisdom. 
Men are accustomed to have recourse to counsel in great affairs of 
difficulty, by seeking the advice of others. In the state they are call- 
ed councils of state, where more than one mind is found to be neces- 
sary ; but we are not to suppose that the Divine Being is ever at a 
loss to need consultation with himself or others, though it is so repre- 
sented, in order to give a greater solemnity to the transaction. He is 
pleased to condescend to swear by himself. It is said in the crea- 
tion, “ Let us make man in our own likeness ;” and when God restores 
man to the image of himself, which he had lost by sin, all the powers 
of the Godhead, its infinite attributes of wisdom. goodness, and. mer- 
cy, are employed. All are represented as in council, under the gui- 


dance of his wisdom, and with a benevolence worthy of himself, to. 


give the purpose of his love towards the human race a greater dignity 
in our eyes; for in the scheme of revelation to Jost man, there are 
greater displays of the Divine character than in any of the ways of 
God besides. It is said, “God, willing more abundantly to show 
unto the heirs of promise the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it 
by an oath.” He has interposed himself with an oath, on purpose to 
meet the anxieties of the most distressed and afflicted mind. “ For 
as I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he should turn from his wickedness and live.” And 
unto Abraham he said, “In multiplying | will multiply thee, and in 
blessing I will bless thee.” The most solemn method of swearing 
among the Jews were these asseverations: “As I live,” and “ As the 
Lord liveth.” Abraham was the father of all the faithful, who receive 
the grant with him of the spirit of faith, which is to all that believe in 
Jesus; so that they who exercise this faith become heirs of the 
promises made to Abraham, and heirs of God. ‘The apostle appeals 
to the conscience of every Christian, in respect to the assurance of 
that covenant, “well ordered in all things, and sure,” as that which 
is all their salvation and all their desire. We have the same God, we 
have the same provisions and stipulations of that covenant which was 
made with Abraham to all his spiritual seed. He pledged all that was 
godlike in himself, and all that is sacred in the eyes of the universe, 
saying, “ As I live, saith the Lord, in blessing I will bless thee,” viz., 
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he would strip himself of his glory, if the promise were not accom- 
plished. Not content to give us a hope of pardon, he binds himself 
with an oath. Knowing the diffidence of the penitent sinner, when 
once opposed by Satan and his own conscience, to soar to the majes- 
ty of a full faith and confidence in the Divine Being, he is pleased to 
use the greatest condescension, and to stoop, and, as it were, stake 
his life and Godhead on the fulfilment of this promise. Nothing, my 
brethren, but what is of the greatest consequence and magnitude, would 
ever have induced the great and blessed God thus to condescend ; no- 
thing but an affair of unspeakable importance, such as salvation by 
Jesus Christ; nothing but such a sublime subject would have led the 
Divine Being to have recourse to this method, “ that by two immuta- 

le things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, we might have 
a strong consolation ;” and lest the ‘strong consolation,” which every 
true believer is entitled to receive, should fail him, He gives his promise 
and his oath. In order to confirm it in a most extraordinary manner, He 
stakes his existence and blessedness on the fulfilment of his promise, 
not only as an assurance of the final salvation of the sinner, but for 
his present peace and comfort. As the happiness of a seeking sinner 
can spring only from spiritual relief, He gives him the most ample as- 
surance, and he finds by experience he needs this strong consolation. 
Such are the difficulties that stand, like mountains, in his way to the 
attainment of a firm confidence in Christ. 

‘When men are dead in trespasses and sins, they are lulled into a 
state of security. Satan’s next device is to cast them into despair, 
. and to obstruct their fleeing for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set 
before them. The Divine Being is aware of this device. Let me, 
then, address myself to those who. are distressed on account of their 
sins, and who have fled, or are desirous of fleeing, for refuge to lay 
hold on the Redeemer. There is no reason for despondency in your 
case, my brethren, for He says, “ He that believeth on me shall have 
everlasting life ;” and should your fears lead you to call this promise 
in question, He again declares, “ For this is the will of Him that sent 
me ; that every one which seeth and believeth on Him may have ev- 
erlasting life ;” and, again, he hath “ passed from death unto life, and 
shall not come into condemnation, and I will raise him up at the last 
day.” Should the penitent sinner still doubt, He farther says, “ Come 
unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Can you, then, doubt his willingness to save you? Renounce, 
my brethren, every other confidence. Fall at his feet, and say, “ Lord, 
save, or I perish!” ‘The Divine Being has done more, He has even 
gone farther than this promise, He stakes his all on the issue of this 
contest, if we may so say, without dishonour of the Divine Majesty. 
Accept, then, my brethren, of his pardon, for He will sanctify and bless 
you, if you will come to Christ. Open your hearts, He will meet you 
with the smile of consolation, He will sustain you in all your tempta- 
tions from whatever cause, and in all your conflicts with the wicked 
one. Satan may urge that it is too late, that the evening shades have 
set in, that the day of grace is past; but these consolations will over- 
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power all his suggestions. The Saviour says, “ Whosoever will, let 
him come and take of the water of life freely.” The promise is abso- 
lute ; “for the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” When 
the Apostle Paul is writing to the Corinthians, he expresses their de- 
pravity by enumerating their vices, adding, and “such were some of 
you, but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” 

The apostle himself was selected, he telis us, as an example of long- 
suffering and forbearance—as an object of the Divine mercy—for he 
says, “that in me, the chief of sinners, God was determined to show all 
long-suffering and gentleness, for an example to them who shall here- 
after believe.” This strong consolation, my brethren, is admirably 
calculated to sustain in a dying hour, when a sinner is about to stand 
in his naked essence before God, and even then to enjoy such confi- 
dence in the Divine mercy as to be enabled to say, ““O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? The sting of death is 
sin, and the strength of sin is the law ; but thanks be unto God who 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” The most se- 
rious apprehensions of death and judgment have not been able to im- 
pair this confidence ; for the Church, in every age, in every scene of 
trouble and persecution, has stood steadfast, and even triumphant 
against the power of the last enemy, and there has been lighted up a 
sort of heaven in the hearts of believers, in the midst of the greatest 
sufferings, producing a joy which the world could never understand— 
which it could neither give nor take away. ‘The secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him, and he will show them his covenant.” 

In conclusion, my brethren, let all those who have heard this doc- 
trine take the consolation it is intended to afford. See to it, first, that 
you have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before you, then 


cast yourselves confidently on the power and grace of Christ. Re-" 


member you cannot trust in his office of Priest alone ; but in every 
character which He bears as a Prince and a Saviour, “to redeem you 
from all iniquity, and to ‘purify you unto himself, and to present you 
faultless before the throne of his glory.” Oh, the Divine mercy! How 
great is the “ blessedness,” as the Psalmist says, “ of the man whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered! Blessed is the man 
unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity.” “ Blessed are all they 
who put their trust in Him,” that make “a covenant with Him by sac- 
rifice ;” “and they shall be mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day 
when I make up my jewels, and I will spare them as a man spareth 
his own son that serveth him.” 
Vout. 1V.—R RB 


Ad 
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LXXIX. 
THE ENDURANCE OF AFFLICTIONS.* 


Hezrews, xii., 9: Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh, 
which corrected us, and we gave them reverence: shall we not much 
rather be in subjection unto the Father of spirits, and live ?” 

[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day morning, Feb. 25, 1827.3 


Tuis epistle was written to the Christian converts under affliction, 
when suffering persecution for the sake of Christ. ‘There are pecu- 
lar consolations and promises addressed to such persons throughout 
it. As the whole Church of Christ was exposed to persecution in the 
first age, so that part of it which consisted of converts from the Jew- 
ish nation was peculiarly exposed to it, because the enmity of the 
Jews was more bitter than even that of the Gentiles against Christi- 
anity. Jewish bigotry and zeal excited all the first persecutions. 
This epistle was written by St. Paul, most probably, to converts of 
Jewish extraction ; and as they were in a very peculiar and critical 
situation with regard to their own government, they needed all the 
consolations of the gospel to sustain them under such trials. 

The view here given of their afflictions, and of God’s designs in 
them, is full of instruction and comfort to the people of God. The 
text, together with the context, has been a cordial in the hands of the 
Holy Spirit to many a fainting soul in every age of the Church. 
“ Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom He receiveth.” In the words of our text there is a case sup- 
posed, the presence of affliction and trial; and the proper endurance 
of it is enforced, and the spirit of resignation recommended by a pow- 
erful argument taken from the relation we are in to God as the Father 
of our spirits. 

I. A case is supposed, and the duty of patiently enduring affliction 
enjoined, under the notion of chastisement. «‘ Man is born to trouble 
as the sparks fly upward.” Mankind in all ages have been ingenious 
in inventing topics of consolation under it. But the progress in this 
before the coming of Christ was very slight. While the knowledge 
of the Divine Providence was not taught as revealed in the gospel, 
the mere contemplation of the state of things, and the course of events, 
furnished but very slender grounds of consolation, and mitigated but 
very little the darkness of that gloom. During this time of heathen 
ignorance, we have reason to think that there were very few persons 
who derived any substantial comfort from the topics which philosophy 
invented, and eloquence embellished. 

Butnow allis known. The doctrine of the Divine Providence revealed 
in the Holy Scriptures is taught to mankind. We learn that all things 
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are directed by God; that men are his children ; and that He guides 
all events with a paternal hand. ‘Thus the aspect of things is quite 
changed to them that obey the gospel. That one feature in the case— 
that trials and afflictions are chastisements, that they spring not from 
the dust, that they rise not from chance, nor from the passions of men, 
nor from creatures, except as instruments ; but that they are all pre- 
viously ordered, inflicted with design, measured by wisdom, controlled 
by power, made subservient to holiness—this one feature alters the 
whole case: all wears a new and different aspect. 

Those who are conscious of being the children of God, enter upon 
afflictions in a very different spirit, and endure them in a very different — 
manner from those who are left to the dim conjectures of nature. The 
Christian knows that all afflictions are corrections, chastisements, part 
of the paternal discipline which God exercises in his family, and dis- 
tinct from those acts of justice by which He @ppears as the governor 
of the world, and the avenger of his enemies. They are not servile 
punishments inflicted for the pleasure of a master, and avenging an 
injury done to his authority, or merely to deter others from like of- 
fences ; but acts of chastisement, for the express benefit of those who 
receive them; acts of domestic justice, that of a father towards his 
children. 

The Israelites suffered great and various afflictions: they had pro- 
voked the anger of God ; and at Tabera and at Massah the wrath of 
the Almighty broke out against them. And yet these afflictions are 
called chastisements ; they were designed to remedy moral evils in 
the people ; they were correctives. “Thou shalt consider in thine 
heart,” says Moses, “that as a father chasteneth his son, so the Lord 
thy God chasteneth thee.” 

Even the best and holiest servants of God have been thus chastened. 
God saw that they were not in a state which superseded the neces- 
sity of this domestic discipline. ‘“ Whom the Lord loveth He chas- 
teneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” 

Let none, when under affliction, think that they are under God’s 
anger, so as to have lost his favour, and forfeited the complacency of 
their heavenly Father. We should, indeed, examine ourselves, to see 
if there be any reason for particular calamities, from our peculiar de- 
linquencies in duty, or from corruptions which we have indulged ; and 
thus we should “turn unto him that smiteth us.” But we should con- 
sider our trials as springing from love, as having their origin in our 
imperfect state of character, as made necessary by our sins. We 
should consider that they are sent to subdue in us the inclinations of 
‘the old man,” and to form in us Jesus Christ, in all his features of 
“ righteousness and true holiness.” Thus the Christian regards af- 
flictions no longer with that terror which they impress on a person 
not in a state of reconciliation with God, and who derives his view 
of events only from a general notion of the providence of God. To 
such persons they appear the beginning of evils, and they lead them 
to contemplate God more with terror and dismay than with confidence 
and delight. But the Christian under affliction considers that he is, 
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indeed, under the rebuke of 2 heavenly Father ; but that is with a view 
to his benefit. He considers that God deals with him as with a son, 
that God is his parent, that He measures every stroke, that He sits by 
the furnace and assuages the flame, or increases his strength to en- 
dure it; that He superintends the whole process ; and that, if patience 
have its perfect work, he will come out of it benefited, and, as it were, 
purified from dross by the furnace. Those who live in prosperity, 
and wealth, and success, and who are strangers to trials, may boast 
of their pleasures and joys. But all this is a dark mark. They are, 
perhaps, abandoned of God, because they have rejected the various 
calls of his providence and Holy Spirit. A person, however benev- 
olent, extends not his paternal care to strangers and foreigners ; but 
he is most peculiarly attentive to his children; he takes pains with 
them; he will not allow them to contract evil habits, or to follow 
their corruptions, though, in correcting them, he do it at the expense 
of their present comfort. For all in the nature of discipline crosses 
our natural inclinations and wishes, and is attended with uneasinss 
and annoyance. ‘To endure these afflictions and.crosses, in some 
way or other, is an effect of necessity ; but to endure them as a Chris- 
tian is an act of grace. ‘The Christian, convinced of the design of 
God in affliction, yields himself into his hands. He says in humble 
prayer, ‘“ Correct me, but with judgment; not in thine anger, lest thou 
bring me to nothing.” He recognises the hand of God as afflicting ; 
he looks beyond the instruments, the injustice or unkindness of men, 
‘the impressions of the wickedness of the worst of mankind. He sees 
the wicked as God’s instruments. 

To have higher thoughts of God under his rebukes, to cherish an 
undiminished love of his character, to turn with penitence and resig- 
nation to the hand of him that smiteth ; not to be like Israel, of whom 
the prophet says, ‘The people turneth not unto him that smiteth 
them, neither do they seek the Lord of Hosts,” is the genuine mark 
of filial grace. The child, when chastened by a parent, especially 
by a maternal parent, clings only the closer to that parent. Thus the 
Christian cleaves and clings closer, as it were, to his heavenly Fa- 
ther under chastisement. He does not run away to the paths of dis- 
obedience, and flee to a distance from God ; but he approaches nearer 
to Him, and inquires the more earnestly how to please Him. This is 
to endure chastisement like a child, to vindicate the character of God, 
to understand the motives of his conduct, to advance in all things the 
designs of his grace. 

There are some persons who would explain away all this doctrine of 
resignation to God under his chastisements, I once heard a sermon 
which went to prove that there never was such a grace as patience, 
in our sense of the word, but merely in the sense of bearing, from dire 
necessity, what God inflicts. But voluntary submission of heart to 
God is surely a duty, and a leading duty of the Christian. It bears 
the same proportion to the whole Christian character as afflictions 
bear to all the other events of life. All must suffer; there are valleys 
of humiliation as well as summits of joy; shady paths and gloomy 
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paths, as well as sunny and bright ones. To be without patience is 
to be without a material part of our defensive armour. The Apostle 
John, when he describes a scene of trials about to come upon the, 
Church, calls upon Christians to prepare for it in these striking words; 
“ Here is the patience of the saints.” This grace enters into the very 
nature of Christianity, which is described as “the kingdom and pa- 
tience of Jesus Christ.” Our Lord says, defining his doctrines, “ Keep 
the word of my patience.” We are called, not only to follow the 
Steps of a conquering Saviour, but to follow the steps also of one who 
died for our sins, of one who fought and wrestled with our enemies ; we 
are called to follow a Saviour who went through the deepest gloom 
of darkness, who descended to the lowest parts of the earth, who “ en- 
dured the contradiction of sinners against himself :” we are called to 
follow One who “endured the cross, despising the shame,” before he 
sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high. Patience, there- 
fore, is the very badge of our Christian vocation. 

But let us consider, 

Il. The great argument by which this proper endurance of afflictions 
is enforced, from the relation in which we stand to God as the Father 
of our spirits. 

This argument is drawn from the analogy of human affairs, from 
the course of nature. ‘“ We have had fathers of our flesh, that cor- 
rected us, and we gave them reverence ; shall we not muchrather be 
in subjection to the Father of spirits, and live ?” This instructs us in 
the necessity of chastisements as Christians, who are children of a 
heavenly Father. In natural things, no parent ever had a child so 
happily moulded as to supersede the necessity of restraint and disci- 
pline. Some persons may doubt whether corporeal punishments be 
expedient, though God has certainly sanctioned the use of them in 
such a manner as to leave no doubt, generally, that they are preferable 
to modern refined ideas of punishment, but none can question whether 
restraint, coercion, chastisement in some way or other, be necessary 
to qualify their children for the functions of future life. In the minds 
of the young there is a waywardness, a perverseness, a self-will, 
which can be worked out of them only by discipline. Now we are, 
as Christians, the spiritual offspring of God. We may be sure, there- 
fore, if God is a Father, we need a corresponding kind of discipline, 
free only from imperfections, and enlarged into all the designs which 
his character would lead us to expect. 

The appeal in the passage from which the text is selected is to the 
common sense of mankind. “ Whatson is he whom the Father chas- 
teneth not?” unless He mean to ensure his ruin, unless He would 
leave him to profligacy and vice! If we have had fathers of our flesh 
who have thus chastened us, we have admired and loved on reflection ; 
and when we were capable of judging aright their motives and con- 
duct, how much more, then, should we be in subjection to the Father 
of spirits, andlive? If they did this, it was only for a few days; how 
shall we not, then, much more submit to the chastisement of our heav- 
enly Father; we who are destined for eternity; we whose inferiority 
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to our Father can never be lessened ; we between whom and our 
heavenly Father the distance is permanent, inconceivable, essential ? 
And if we consider the glory with which this eternity is connected, 
“and for which our heavenly Father is training us, how great, how 
pure, how infinite, surely we must allow that discipline must be ne- 
cessary, surely we cannot expect to arrive at such felicity, except by 
long and severe preparatory restraint and chastisements. 

The argument here divides itself into two parts : 

1. The superior relation in which we stand to God above our earth- 
ly parent. 

2. The infinite superiority of the character of God as the Father of” 
spirits. 

1. The superior relation is, that the one is the father of our flesh, 
the other the Father of spirits. Our parents were the mstruments, 
under God, of our earthly existence, but this only so far as our flesh 
is concerned, only as we are corporeal creatures ; but as to our spir- 
its, God is the Father of them. For we have, besides our bodies, am 
inward, immaterial, thinking, immortal, never-dying substance. We 
have a part of our nature which bears a peculiar relation to God, which 
is in close affinity with Him, which contemplates truth, rejoices in 
goodness, looks back on the past, looks forward to the future; which 
penetrates by sagacity or experience the depths and mysteries of things 
around us, which derives its purest pleasures and deepest pains, more 
from the expectation of what we shall be, or the remembrance of what 
we have been, than from the present enjoyments or sufferings before 
us. While the inferior creatures derive all their happiness, so far as 
we can judge, from the immediate pleasures of time present, we live on 
the future and the past, we expatiate over a boundless. seene, we 
stretch into eternity. 

God is the Father of such a spirit as this ; He breathed into us this 
breath of life. It is a part, as it were, of the Divine nature. And 
though it be not a portion of the Divinity, as the pagan philosophers 
taught, yet it places us, as spiritual beings, in a more intimate relation 
with the Father of spirits than with our earthly parents, who are the 
fathers of our flesh. We are related by a part of our nature, by what 
is spiritual, to the Father of the universe ; we are connected with 
Deity ; we have hold on immortality. God is the Father of the spirits 
of all flesh, says Moses. The wise man, dividing the two parts of 
human nature, and apportioning each to its destined place, says, 
“The dust returns to the dust as it was, and the spirit returns to God 
that gave it.” The earthly tabernacle falls into dust, and mingles 
with the element of kindred clay ; but God gave the spirit: He is 
the pattern, model, cause of all spirits ; and to Him the spirits of the 
departed return, as to the source from whence they sprang. 

The relation to the parents of our flesh is trivial compared with that 
to God. The superiority of mind over body, the eternal duration of 
the one, and the mouldering, frail tenure of the other, Jeave ne com- 
parison for a moment between them. God’s right to us is greater, his 
concern more deep: He has an interest in us of a far higher nature 
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than an earthly parent. “We are also his offspring,” says am apos- 
tle, quoting the pagan sage. It would be beneath the majesty of God 
to bend to man, if He did not see in him a capacity for intellectual 
and moral happiness, a rational and spiritual nature, in comparison 
with which all the material world is nothing. All nature is made 
subservient to immortal, accountable beings. We are the end and 
purpose for which the universe was created, because we are spirits. 

We have thus two parents, a natural and a spiritual; our natural 
parent is the father of our flesh, our spiritual is the Father of our 
spirits. , 

Our earthly parent commonly looks chiefly to the interests of the 
body, except as Christian piety elevates and purifies his views ; he 
looks to the temporal state of his children; he regards their flesh, 
their earthly prosperity, their health, their fame, their carriage among 
men. God looks to their soul, to their spiritual interests, to their sal- 
vation. The design of chastisements is to establish these spiritual in- 
terests ; to reinove those diseases which would destroy the soul ; to 
extinguish those desires and lusts which, if they should prevail, 
would ruin us for eternity ; to take away sin, which is an evil that 
would lead to everlasting death. 

When God, then, is carrying on these his designs for purifying the 
spirit, shall we not kiss the rod? Shall we not rejoice that he thinks 
us worthy of such care? Shall we not enter into his noble design of 
bringing our spirits into conformity with his own? 

What a glorious process is going on in all our chastisements, if we 
are Christians, when the Father of spirits himself thus deigns to pay 
attention to such inferior spirits as we are, and so to modify and order 
these chastisements as to make them the occasion of our rejoicing at 
last forevermore! ‘ The trial of our faith is, indeed, much more pre- 
cious than of gold that perisheth, though it be tried with fire.” Con- 
sider, 

2. The second part of this division of the argument. The supe- 
riority of the character of that God who is thus, as we have seen 
“the Father of spirits.” 

The fathers of our flesh are imperfect in wisdom, in goodness, in 
power. ‘hey are imperfect in their chastisements as to time, meas- 
ure, manner. They cannot ascertain with any certainty the effects 
which will be produced. Thus their chastisements are often misap- 
plied, often excessive, often lost. None can undertake to say that 
teaching shall teach. None but “the Father of spirits” can ensure 
the effect of discipline. 5 ; 

The Christian is to remember, then, in order to learn patience, that 
when he is in the hands of “the Father of spirits,” that Father can- 
not err in his chastisements, either in time, measure, or manner. He 
knows the disease, he knows the fittest manner to apply the chastise- 
ment. We shall see hereafter that no portion could have been altered 
for the better or dispensed with. If Infinite Wisdom and Infinite 
Power are active in the chastisements inflicted on us, what more can 


we require ? 
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Indulgent earthly parents are often capricious ; and, therefore, the 
apostle had occasion to warn fathers not to provoke their children to 
wrath. They sometimes chasten their children, says he, in our text, 
for their own pleasure. But not so “the Father of spirits.” He is 
tempted by no passion, He is perturbed by no emotion, so as to lose 
sight of what is best for us. He never corrects willingly, nor grieves 
the children of men but most reluctantly. “ Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him ;” and the parent 
is, we know, most compassionate when his discipline appears to the 
child most severe. The afflictions of our heavenly Father may some- 
times seem severe ; but He sees that no others would do. ‘ Who 

‘knows what is good for vain man, all the days that he liveth upon the 
earth?” God alone knows what is good for him, what is most condu- 
cive to his real interests, and what will accomplish his object. ‘“ His 
ways are a great deep, and his paths are past finding out.” 

The apostle contrasts more particularly the end or purpose of the 
earthly and heavenly Parent. ‘They chastened us for their own 
pleasure, but He for our profit, that we might be partakers of his holi- 
ness.” 

The earthly parent has no other view, sometimes, in chastening, than 
to gratify the irritable temper which mingles often with his real love 
to his children. He is sometimes displeased with one party, and 
vents his displeasure upon another. Parents among the heathen were 
proverbially cruel to their infant offspring. Infanticide prevailed 
among all the heathen nations, even the most refined, the Greeks and 
Romans. This proves that you cannot safely put any creature, even 
a child, under the absolute disposal of human power. 

But God hates nothing that He has made. [le delights in the works 
of his own hands; and those minds which are subdued with the graces 
of his own Spirit, and bear his image, enjoy his peculiar favour. “The 
Father himself loveth you,” said our Lord, ‘“ because ye have loved 
me, and have believed that I came forth from God.” They share the 
complacency with which Christ is regarded : “ Thou hast loved them,” 
adds our Lord, addressing his heavenly Father, “as thou hast loved 
me.” .And the end of our spiritual Father, in all our chastisements, 
is to make us “ partakers of his holiness.” Who that knows what it 
is to be holy, but will rejoice in this end of the Divine discipline? To 
be made like to God, to be beautified with the graces of his own im- 
age, what a high and exalted design is this ! 

_ And such is the effect of his chastisements. They wean the Chris- 
tian from the world, they turn his mind back to Him who made it, 
they take him off from *self-will, they break the perverseness which 
clings to the fallen heart. “ Mysoul,” says the Psalmist,“ is even as 
a weaned child,” humbled within me, no longer meddling with things 
tag high for me ; quieted, calmed, composed ; saying with the prophet, 

What I know not, teach thou me ;” “If I have done iniquity, I will 
do so no more.” 

Chastisement also quickens the spirit of prayer. This spirit al- 
ways cleaves to God under affliction. Our Lord, when He was in 
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an agony, “prayed more earnestly.” “If any be afflicted,” the di- 
rection is, “let Him pray.” “Out of the depths,” says the afflicted 
Psalmist, “have I cried unto Thee, O God.” “ When my soul is 
overwhelmed within me, lead me to the Rock that is higher than I.” 
“But I give myself unto prayer,” says the same sacred writer, when 
princes sat and spake against him. 

Faith in invisible realities is also most strengthened when it is the 
only light that shines. When we see nothing of a present world, then 
the glorious realities of a future state break upon the Christian; and 
these become more glorious from the shade which prevails around 
them. He says with the prophet, “Though the fig-tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vine ; the labour of the olive shall 
fail, and the fields shall yield no meat: the flock shail be cut off from 
the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stall ; yet I will rejoice in 
the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 

But time reminds me to stop. I will only say in application, Re- 
member, Christan, the privileges and duties which are before you. 
The time will come when you will bless God for your corrections, 
and will consider them the most important portion of his dealings with 
you. ‘ These light afflictions, which are but for a moment, will have 
worked out for you a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
Your present sorrows will soon end ; they may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning; the vision is for an appointed time ; they 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 

Of those who are now singing in heaven their songs of triumph and 
joy before the throne of Christ, there is not one who did not come 
out of great tribulation. Remember that the trials to which piety is 
exposed from the contradiction of the world to the Spirit of Christ, is 
a part of this tribulation. As many as Christ loves, He rebukes and 
chastens. He seems to retire from you and hide his face; but his 
hand is active, and his wisdom employed still. The veil will soon be 
taken away, and you will see those afflictions to be the most necessa- 
ry which are the most painful. Your faith, though now tried in the 
fire, will be found at last to praise, and honour, and glory at the ap- 
pearing of Jesus Christ. 

The Lord Christ was the great type and pattern of suffering. He 
achieved glory by suffering ; He obtained dignity by humiliation. By 
being made the subject of death, He obtained eternal life. We must 
be conformed to Him in his death. We must drink of the cup which 
He drank of, and be baptized with the baptism wherewith He was 
baptized. Jo tits ; 

If you wish for an easy life, for worldly prosperity, for indulgence 
and comfort, then choose the broad road; but if you choose the nar- 
row path, you must take up your cross, you must expect to be chast- 
ened ; you must be in subjection to the Father of spirits, that you may 
live for evermore. 
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LXXX. 
PROPER VIEWS AND IMPROVEMENT OF AFFLICTION.* 


Hesrews, xii.. 10: But he [chasteneth us] for our profit ; that we 
might be partakers of his holiness. 


{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday morning, July 9, 1829, preparatory to the Lord’s 
Supper.] 


Tue Hebrew Christians were subjected to extraordinary suffer- 
ings. The Jews, who were the chief instigators of persecution, 
pursued them, as apostates from the law of Moses, with peculiar 
hostility. The apostle arms them against their sufferings, which 
he teaches them to regard as designed for their benefit, and as 
marks of their filiation, of their adoption into the family of God. 

First, we may consider the light in which affliction ought to 
be viewed by Christians; and, secondly, the tendency which it 
has to benefit us. 

I. With regard to the light in which affliction ought to be 
viewed by Christians: it should be regarded, 

1. As coming from God. It is a great mistake to ascribe our 
afflictions to any second causes ; they spring not out of the dust ; 
they are instruments used by God for just and wise ends. In 
Seripture the wicked are cailed “His sword, the men of his 
hand, the rod in his hand :” the Assyrian was “the rod in his 
hand” to the Jews. David looked off from Shimei to God, when 
he said, ‘ Let him curse, for the Lord hath bid him curse :” he 
saw only the will of God accomplished in the persecution, and 
he bowed beneath that will. To look only at the instrument ir- 
ritates unholy passions; to look at the hand of God softens us 
into meekness and piety under every visitation, and disposes us 
to say, with the Psalmist, “1 was dumb, because Thou didst it.” 

2. In the next place, we should regard our trials as merited by 
our sins, and, indeed, as far less than we deserve. They are the 
consequence of that, of which the malignity is beyond our com- 
prehension. We can always measure the extent of our afflictions 
but never the magnitude of our sins ; consequently, we ae 
confess, on every occasion, that we are mercifully corrected. 
“ Shall a living man complain? a man for the punishment of his 
sin?” “Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and not evil 
ps We, sinners, who have not deserved good, but evil, from 

3. Farther: we should view afflictions as the effect of fatherly 
wisdom and love.. Other parents, even wise and tender parents 
are liable to err, and to correct without cause ; or they may iii 
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their own temper with the correction: “ We have had fathers of 
our flesh, who chastened us after their own pleasure.” Not so 
our heavenly Father: He always chastens ‘‘us for our profit, 
that we may be partakers of his holiness.” Recollect, our afflic- 
tions come from a Father, and He a Father of infinite tender- 
ness: “Like as a father pitieth his children, the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him.” This consideration should change the as- 
pect of affliction to the children of God: it is to be viewed, not 
as the effect of wrath, but as the proof of our Father’s care for 
us, and designed to secure our happiness. 

4. And, lastly, our trials should be received with a desire that 
his gracious design may be fulfilled in us. We should be more 
anxious that our afflictions should benefit us, than that they 
should be speedily removed from us; for they are intended to 
remove a far greater evil than any which they can occasion. It 
is, in reality, a most sparing and economical method which the 
Divine Being employs, when He uses these, “our light afflic- 
tions,” in order to remove our sins; for sin is the great disease 
of our nature, which must be removed if we are to be made hap- 
py- It is far better that this disease should be expelled by the 
use of means, however painful, than that, by the withholding of 
those means, it should be increased, inflamed, and cause our de- 
struction. We must be partakers of his holiness, that we may 
be of his happiness; and if it is true that “tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience experience, and experience hope, and hope 
maketh not ashamed,” then are our afflictions, duly received, to 
be numbered among our greatest blessings! This, then, is the 
light, my dear brethren, in which you should accustom your- 
selves to view your afflictions; as commissioned by God; as 
merited by your sins; as the effect of perfect parental care; and 
with an earnest desire to derive the benefit designed in your 
sanctification. 

II. Secondly, we may consider the tendency which affliction 
has to benefit us, to produce the end expressed in the words, 
“that we may be partakers of his holiness.” This, as you must 
be aware from the whole tenour of Scripture, is the greatest end 
that can be proposed or fulfilled. There is nothing that can so 
much aggrandize and exalt the creature. It is to bring us by 
Jesus Christ into a resemblance of God; into a participation of 
his beauty and of his felicity! Now the way in which affliction 
tends to produce this great end is, 

1. By giving us a just idea, giving us a practical, impression 
of the evil of sin. Misery is the effect of sin, and only a practi- 
eal sense of their connexion, only our receiving some of the 
wages of sin, enables us to form an adequate idea of its maligni- 
ty. Plain as this awful truth may appear, we are always in dan- 
ger of losing sight of it; and nothing tends more to generate 
such insensibility than a continued flow of prosperity. It is the 
wages of sin that make it appear terrible: if we were never af- 
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flicted on account of sin, we should soon cease to feel its evil 
nature. God has, therefore, connected misery with sin, and the 
children of God, when afflicted, are reminded of sin as the cause ; 
while they are also led to search out their own sin in particular, 
and to inquire why their affliction came upon them. Thus the 
widow asked Elijah, “ Why hast thou brought my sin to remem- 
brance, and slain my son?’ As the chastenings of a parent re- 
mind a child of his offence, so, and much more, the afflictions 
sent by God remind his children of their sin, and soften them to 
humiliation and godly sorrow. Who are those that are stout- 
hearted and callous in regard to sin? They are such as are lulled 
in the lap of indulgence; such as are saying, “ To-morrow shall 
be as to-day, and much more abundant.” It is the rod that brings 
us to recollection and repentance, and thus prepares us to par- 
take of God’s holiness. It is when our prospect is clouded, 
when we are brought into the wilderness, and our comforts re. 
moved, that we are led to forsake sin. This is necessary to our 
sanctification. Putting off the old man is essential to putting on 
the new: before we can “ learn to do well,” we must “cease to 
do evil.” 

2. Affliction tends to convince us of the insufficiency of the 
present world. Nothing is more commonly allowed in words 
than this insufficiency; but, in the midst of worldly ease and 
pleasure, how difficult it is to feel it as we ought! When afflic- 
tion comes, then we feel it. Ina state of ease, we have only to 
exchange one object of desire for another; but when the world 
is impaired to us, when those we lean on are taken from us, then 
we must choose between despair and God; we must find comfort 
nowhere, or all in Him! The Christian is often observed to bear 
an overwhelming calamity better than the lighter afflictions of 
life; and the reason is this: that then, beaten off from every 
other support, he is driven to his Rock. In ordinary trials, we 
are apt to look to ourselves; in great disasters, we are compelled 
to go in the strength of another; the world appears a shadow, 
and only God remains! 

Many are the lessons taught us by sufferings : many fruits of 
the Spirit ripen only in the deep waters of adversity ; among 
these is, 

3. Submission to the will of God. This, also, is a plain duty ; 
none will deny it: but howis it learned? It is learned by a series 
of trials. Dispositions are not to be depended on, until they are 
settled into habits: till then, they “are like the early dew that 
passes away.” Submission to the Divine will js acquired by de- 
grees: at first the Christian is frequently impatient of the rod, 
“like a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke.” Even Christ, though 
the Son, learned obedience by the things which He suffered. It 
is by exercise and habit that affliction “ worketh patience.” 
And, while we submit, we shall taste the Sweetness of submis- 
sion ; for “ patience worketh experience, and experience hope.” 
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The gospel of Christ is so fraught with this design, that it is 
called by the Apostle John “the kingdom and patience of Jesus 
Christ.” 

4. Sympathy, also, is learned in this school. Jesus Christ is 
represented as compassionate, and ready to succour those who 
are tempted ; because He has been tempted also. From whom 
do you most expect sympathy? From those who never knew a 
trial? No, my brethren; they are not the persons most ready 
to “ weep with those that weep.” Those who have been them- 
selves afflicted are best qualified to feel for others. 

5. And, finally, affliction weans us from the world, and fixes 
our thoughts on another state. It is when our path is thorny, 
and our prospect clouded, that we feel ourselves strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth, and look forward with desire and hope toa 
better world. Heaven never appears so bright as when it is con- 
trasted with the sorrows of earth! ‘These are they that came 
out of g®eat tribulation!” As the weary traveller sighs for his 
evening rest; so it is, when he has learned to die daily, that the 
Christian is enabled to say, “ Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly !” 
Affliction has a powerful tendency to quicken the spirit of pray- 
er. “Is any one afflicted?” says the Apostle James; “let him 
pray.” ‘Iam in trouble,” says the Psalmist, “but I give myself 
unto prayer.” And of our Saviour we read that, ‘being in an 
agony, He prayed the more earnestly.” 

III. From the subject thus considered, 

1. Let the afflicted derive comfort. Consider your affliction, 
my dear brethren, as a mark of your relation to the Father of 
your spirits ; a proof of his love and care; of his preparing you 
for his kingdom! He is melting you in the furnace, that you 
may bear his image. He values you too much not to bestow 
pains upon you. This is the mysterious process by which He is 
conducting you to heaven, and training you for its enjoyment. 
Be not, then, overmuch cast down! Remember the immutability 
of his promises ; the stability of his covenant; the perpetuity of 
his love! ‘ Remember the years of the right hand of the Most 
High !” ; ; 

2. Let those who have been afflicted seriously consider what 
has been the effect of their trials upon themselves. If no effect 
has been produced, what can they expect but “sorrow upon 
sorrow?” What, but greater severity, since the former chasten- 
ing has failed of its purpose? It is a fearful thing to have come 
out of the furnace hardened! to have produced none of those 
“fruits of righteousness,” for the production of which the chast- 
ening was sent! Consider that unsanctified affliction can only 
be succeeded, either by final impenitence, or by greater affliction, 
in order to our recovery. Let us be anxious that, being made, 
by our trials, more patient, more spiritual, we may be found, as 
gold tried and purified, to praise and honour, at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ ! 
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LXXXI. 
CHRISTIAN PATIENCE.* 
Heprews, x., 36: Ye have need of patience. 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday evening, April 8, 1830, preparatory to the Lord’s Supper.] 


Tue Hebrew Christians were suffering persecution from the 
Jews at the date of this epistle; the Jews regarded the Jewish 
converts as apostates from the law of Moses, and assailed them 
with malice and cruelty. We are mercifully spared such a trial. 
Still, the prescriptions of holy writ are never antiquated ; they 
were written by that Spirit who foresaw the condition of Chris- 
tians in every age. We shall consider, . 

I. The call which the Christian life makes on us for this grace 
of patience. The need of patience results from two things—the 
presence of sufferings, or the privation of blessings. Patience is 
exercised either in the enduring of evils, or in waiting for desired 
good. Both these views of patience are implied in Scripture, 
and in this passage. It cannot be doubted that the latter is here 
designed, from the connecting words, “that ye might receive the 
promise : for yet a little while, and He that shall come will come, 
and will not tarry.” There are trials, besides those common to 
man, which are peculiar to Christians. Persecution is generally, 
in a degree, an appendage of the profession of Christ. “If any 
will live godly in Christ, he shall suffer persecution’ Where 
there is nothing like open persecution, there will often be a dim- 
inution of respect and attention, a watchfulness for haltings, a 
disposition to explain away the excellences of pious persons ; 
and, even where they are not actively opposed, they will feel the 
influence of this silent contempt. “Wo to you, when all speak 
well of you.” Besides which, there are spiritual trials within, 
from the corruptions of the heart, which none but those who 
have experienced them can understand. And religion, instead 
of hardening the feelings, makes them more sensitive, more del- 
icate; it gives the mind a finer edge. The Christian is the onl 
man who must wait, even to the end, for the good which he de- 
sires; he alone is a stranger on earth, who must walk by faith 
not by sight; he alone must both hope, and quietly wait, for the 
glory to be revealed, and must rise above the present world. 
This is a difficulty which only the Spirit can enable us to over- 
come. It is a mysterious life that we are called to live: « we 
are dead, and our life is hid with Christ in God.” 


* From the notes of the Rev. T. Grinfield. Another Sermon, founded i 
fr Mr. Hall’s own aateng may be Shey toe vol. ae of this edition of his aE i eee arian 
the two sermons pursue different trains of thought, lam persuad dt qi t i 
both placed before him.—B, enn muene Tobdge wD gaticbgreciaing 
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Il. We proceed to notice the great advantages of patience. 
The patience of a Christian is a divine gift. There may be a re- 
semblance of patience in the unconverted; but this is the work 
of the Spirit ; a frame of mind adapted to suffering ; a composure 
and acquiescence in what God appoints, instead of an attempt to 
resist and shake off the yoke. It is a very different thing to ac- 
cept sufferings with the equanimity with which a good man re- 
signs himself to the hand of God; or to bear them with a stoical 
stubbornness and the turbulent tossing of the ungodly man, like 
a fish ina net. Among the advantages of patience, 

1. It lightens affliction, disarms it of half its sting. Impatience 
greatly adds to the momentum of affliction; but the firmness and 
sedateness which belong to patience prepare us to bear the pain: 
what, indeed, is fortitude but patience? Hence, in protracted 
sufferings, you never hear the righteous complain; and the rea- 
son is, that they are endowed by “the God of patience” with this 
precious grace. How vain is all opposite behaviour, all impatience 
against the Almighty! It is but to kick against the pricks, which 
can only render the wound more deep, the pain more intense. 

2. Patience gives room for those moral effects which are de- 
signed in the affliction. A tranquil state of mind gives us an 
advantage for receiving the benefits of our affliction; being pu- 
rified, having the unholy fires of the soul quenched, the beauties 
and beatitudes of the Spirit imparted. But these divine purposes 
are not fulfilled in a turbulent mind. There the Spirit is grieved, 
and retires. In the composed mind “patience has its perfect 
work ;” we are prepared for receiving the light of God’s counte- 
nance by receiving the corrections of his hand. While some are 
only hardened in the furnace, others come forth refined and 
brightened as gold. 

3. Affliction, endured with patience, redounds to the glory of 
God. Nothing is a more practical proof of devotedness to God 
than submission ; nothing more recognises God as the great Gov- 
ernor of the world than obedience to Him, as well in what He 
inflicts as in what He prescribes; the spirit that says, “ Not My 
will, but Thine, be done.” This is rendering a glorious homage 
to the greatness of the Divine character, while nature retains its 
property of shrinking from pain. 

This is also to glorify God in the view of others. “Here,” they 
are led to exclaim, “is the patience of the saints!” What can 
show the truth of religion more than the being “ out of weakness 
made strong!” It is praise “perfected in the mouths of babes.” 
The patience of the saints is as great a proof of grace as their 
purity. How this is seen in martyrs! Would you glorify God? 
Then cultivate patience. ‘‘We have had fathers of our flesh, 
- who corrected us, and we gave them reverence ; shall we not rath- 
er be in subjection to the Father of our spirits, and live ?” 

Ill. I proceed to mention a few considerations adapted to 
strengthen this virtue. 
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1. Affliction is sent by God. His hand is there. “Be still, 
and know that Iam God :” such is the voice to which the afflicted 
saint replies, “I was dumb, I opened not my mouth, because Thou 
didst it.” It is the will of Him whose power is felt throughout 
the universe; before whom angels hide their faces; who does 
what He pleases; to whom none can say, What doest thou? iim 
who giveth no account of his matters! What am I, that I should 
rebel against Him? 

2. Consider the gracious and glorious design which God has 
in afflicting us. It is ‘for our profit ;”. for nothing less than this, 
“that we may be partakers of his holiness!” It is thus that He 
would refine us into his image, and fit us to shine with his saints 
in eternal light. These afflictions are some of his grand means 
of purging away our darkness, sensuality, impetuosity, pride. He 
that is not thus treated, is not treated as a son. ‘This consider- 
ation has always had a great effect on the minds of good men: 
they knew that God was never more their Friend than when He 
was chastening them. 

3. There are some familiar comparisons, naturally suggested 
to a reflecting mind, which tend to support the afflicted. One is, 
the comparing of our trials with those of many others among the 
people of God. What are ours to theirs; to those of David; 

‘Isaiah, supposed to have been sawn; Jeremiah, cast into a dun- 
geon; or the martyrs of later times? “If these things were done 
in the,” comparatively, ‘green tree, what should be done in the 
dry?” They “came out of great tribulation.” Above all, what 
are ours to the sufferings .of Christ? Was ever sorrow like his, 
when He cried, ‘“‘ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me!” 

4. Again, what are our troubles compared with our deserts % 
“Why should a living man complain? a man for the punishment 
of his sin?” If we merit eternal death (and if we do not, Jesus 
Christ cannot be our Saviour from it), how mercifully are we 
afflicted! We have reason to bless God, instead of complaining. 

5. Once more, what are our sufferings compared with our 
eternal prospects and hopes! What are all the sorrows of time! 
They are lost and absorbed in that immortal glory. “I reckon,” 
says the apostle, ‘that the sufferings of this life are not worth 
to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed.” “Our 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding, even an eternal weight of glory.” 

6. Finally, the time is hastening on when all these afflictions 
willbe no more. “Ina little while, He that shall come will come.” 
Soon we shall go to Him, if He does not first come to us. “It 
remains that we weep as if we wept not, and rejoice as though 
we rejoiced not;” and look forward to the day when “the re- 
deemed shall come to Zion with everlasting joy on their heads, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” Let us often look for- 
ward to that day, and say, with the holy John, “Even so, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly.” 
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LXXXIl. 
THE PRIMITIVE MARTYRS.* 


REVELATION, xil., 10: Here is the faith and patience of the saints 
[Preached at Cambridge, December 5, 1801.] 


Our Saviour told his disciples that the time would come when they 
should be given up to persecution and afflictions ; that they should be 
hated of all men, and be called before kings for his name’s sake. 
This prediction was soon verified. Other systems have been estab- 
lished in the world by fraud and by conquest, but the Christian religion 
grew up amid persecution and death. The blood of the martyrs was 
the seed of the Church. Whether we consider it a part of human na- 
ture to triumph in this way, or the fulfilment of our Saviour’s predic- 
tion, it forms the most instructive spectacle that can be contemplated. 
If we wish to know what the peculiar character of Christianity is, we 
must look into the conduct of the martyrs, where we shall see in what 
the faith and patience of the saints consist. Let us consider the sub- 
ject of martyrdom: first, As it i/lustrates the truth of Christianity ; and, 
secondly, As it shows the spirit of it. 

I. Asa strong proof of the evidence of Christianity, we may observe 
the great length of, the persecutions that attended the promulgation of 
it. ‘The first in order was that which took place under the Emperor 
Nero, that master-spirit of persecution, who, as Tertullian says, per- 
secuted nothing but what was good, and that under false charges. ‘To 
satisfy his cruelty, stakes were thrust through the jaws of the Chris- 
tians ; they were literally rolled up in garments saturated with pitch, 
and were set upas lamps to illuminate the city of Rome ; others drew 
the emperor’s chariot, while he tortured them. This persecution, 
which ceased at the death of Nero, was revived by Domitian, in whose 
reign the Apostle John was banished to the Isle of Patmos. It was 
continued, with little interruption, during the reigns of Trajan, Antoni- 
nus, and Decius, until the time of Dioclesian. ‘There was a standing 
law, by which Christians were condemned to death, without a fresh 
decree of the Senate. The severest persecution was exercised under 
Dioclesian, and was more extensive and cruel than any which prece- 
ded it. It commenced with the bishops or pastors, and descended in 
its progress, until it comprehended all orders of men. The effect of 
this was a revolution, which placed a Christian emperor at the head of 
the world, when these proceedings entirely ceased. ‘This illustrates 
the truth of Christianity ; for we have no account of any religion tri- 
umphing over all others as this has done. If it had been the offspring 
of fanaticism, the ardour of first impressions might have been account- 
ed for; but it is evident, from the length of time during which these 


* From the notes of John Greene, Esq. 
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persecutions were carried on, together with their extreme violence, 
that the passions must have cooled, and retired into their usual chan- 
nels. If these persecutions had been carried on with moderated se- 
verity, human fortitude might have supported the subjects of them; 
but there was no refinement of oppression that was not made use of to 
subdue their fortitude; all the springs of cruelty were called into ac- 
tion, and made to bear with accumulated force, in order to compel 
them to renounce their profession. The most lawless persons were 
never treated with so much barbarity. No, my brethren, primitive 
Christians had the same feelings and passions as other men; and 
could they for a moment have imagined that the miracles which were 
wrought for the confirmation of the truth imposed upon their senses, 
or that the doctrines of Christianity traduced their understanding, they 
would have yielded to the extreme violence of these persecutions. 
When you consider, also, that, from the very beginning, the evidences 
of the truth were founded on the declaration of certain facts, such as 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, which was placed in 
the clearest light, and on certain doctrines that rested upon this fact, 
it will be evident that Christianity was no romantic fancy. Persons 
of every character and complexion were witnesses of the miracles 
that were wrought during the space of nearly thirty years. Let it be 
remembered, too, that the struggle between Christianity and heathen- 
ism was very unequal. On the one hand, there was the pagan reli- 
gion, which had every advantage of learning and antiquity, and was 
allied to all the institutions of the earth, and to all that was august and 
imposing ; on the other hand, Christianity was propagated by twelve 
poor fishermen, unassisted by eloquence or sophistry, without rank, 
and without power. Under these circumstances, it seemed impossi- 
ble that it should ever keep its ground, much less triumph over all op- 
position. It owed every thing to the evidence of its doctrines, and 
the interposition of Heaven. ‘This ensured for it a victory, and ren- 
dered that victory the most sublime and extraordinary event the world 
ever witnessed. 

II. We shall consider martyrdom, not only as it illustrates the truth 
of Christianity, but also its spartt; and as itis calculated to show what 
is that peculiar temper by which it is distinguished, and what the 
moral effect which it is intended to produce, First, it discovers the 
origin of Christianity ; and, next, the virtues and graces of it. Who- 
ever wishes to know what that peculiar temper is, must look at the 
conduct of its professors at that period, and of those who were most 
under the influence of its spirit. Martyrdom places a man precisely 
in that state and condition in which his principles alone can support 
him. He is a creature of his religion ; and the sacrifices which he 
makes for it show the peculiar spirit of that holy religion which he 
professes. Here, then, is the faith and patience of the saints. 

1, It is plain that it instilled a spirit of enduring every extremity to 
which its followers were exposed. It imparted the power of enduring 
afflictions, and a power of triumphing over them, that exceeds the or- 
dinary measure of human fortitude. God is the God of patience ; and 
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He, my brethren, maintained by his Spirit that virtue and grace in the 
heart of the Christians, which ensured them the victory. ‘There is 
nothing which appears so conspicuous, in the effects produced by the 
Christian religion, as the power which it gives its followers to endure 
suffering. ‘The world has shown far more examples of a€tive exer- 
tion than of Christian patience and fortitude ; hence, the Apostle John 
is sald to have been a companion in tribulation, and in the kingdom 
and patience of Jesus Christ; he was in the isle that is called Pat- 
mos, for the word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ. 

From this power of enduring, which was wisely ordained of God, a 
conflict arose between the world and the Church, whether the power 
of enduring, or the power of inflicting, should prevail. The tenderest 
of the female sex were not exempted from the cross in all its linger- 
ings, the application of burning oils, of stocks for suspending them, 
and driving arrows into their bodies. ‘They were exposed to the fury 
of wild beasts ; were roasted by slow fires; their flesh was torn off 
by instruments made and riveted on for the purpose; and these tor- 
tures were repeated in ten thousand instances by the pagans, without 
any success. 

I doubt net, my brethren, that, at that time, human nature was sup- 
ported and raised above itself, and that God infused into the heart of 
his creatures a power not their own. The admission of this fact 
shows in a peculiar degree the spirit of Christianity, and leads us to 
the great cause and fountain of our salvation. 

2. These martyrs possessed a superior reverence for God, united 
with jealousy for his honour. ‘he contest to be decided was, wheth- 
er idolatry or Christianity should prevail in the earth; it was a war 
in heaven between Satan and his angels, and Michael and his angels. 
It was required of these holy men that they should sacrifice to the 
idols which abounded in every province of the Roman Empire. This 
was considered by the Christians as a virtual renunciation of their re- 
ligion ; a violation of the honour and worship due only to the one liv- 
ing and true God. If Christians had suffered themselves to reason 
in this manner—that the casting of a few grains of incense upon a 
heathen altar was an indiflerent act, and that it mattered not before 
whose shrine they offered sacrifice, whether it was to Jupiter or to 
Mars, because these were gods that existed only in the imagination 
of men, they would soon have compromised their profession; but 
Jesus Christ had manifested to them his name, and, at one view, all 
these deities sunk in their estimation, their ancient prejudices vanish- 
ed, every thing but the fear of God fell off at the first removal of that 
veil of ignorance which had concealed God from his creatures, ‘They 
would not, therefore, for one moment, yield any thing that was due to 
the prerogative of God; for it was, in their estimation, rebelling 
against his authority, the destruction of their hopes, and ruin for both 
worlds. Jesus Christ, by his sufferings upon the cross, destroyed 
“ principalities and powers, and made a show of them openly ;” and the 
same spirit will follow us, my brethren, with the same regard to the 
Divine honour. “Whatsoever ye do, whether ye eat or drink, do all to 
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the glory of God.” It is the practical influence of this one principle 
that expresses the honour due to God; yea, more than this, that forms 
an alliance between this world and heaven. 

3. There was a lively persuasion in these holy martyrs of rewards— 
of eternal.rewards. It was not a speculative belief, but a strong prac- 
tical persuasion of the truth. It was not such a belief as gave it merely 
a scientific basis in the mind, but it was a deep practical principle of 
their hearts. It was not that conviction which arises out of philo- 
sophic research, but a firm belief of immortality, animated by heavenly 
contemplations ; a full persuasion that their treasure was above, habit- 
ually directing their views to an eternal state. They saw heaven 
opened ; they viewed the time when the judgment which they had 
received here would be reversed—when they should become assessors 
with Jesus Christ; and, elevated by the prospect that Jesus Christ 
would soon come, they considered these sufferings as light afflictions, 
but for a moment, and not worthy to be compared with that exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory which should soon be revealed. 

Who, my brethren, would not labour with all his might to become 
the friend of God? Who would not aspire after eternal honours, and 
aim to obtain Divine rewards, that he may carry the trophies of vic- 
tory into the presence of God? ‘This is that illustrious dedication of 
ourselves, whereby we shall sit with God, and become co-heirs with 
Jesus Christ, rejoicing with the patriarchs in the prospect of the heav- 
enly country. ‘This—this works patience under persecution. They 
believed in that immortality which Jesus Christ had brought to light ; 
they looked upon this world as a strange place, this state as a state 
of vanity, the present scene as passing away, and that which is to 
come as enduring forever. 

Need I ask whether the voluptuous man, or the sensual man, who 
trembles at the least pain, or whether he who is determined to hold 
all that this world can furnish, would have acted the part of these 
martyrs? No, my brethren! these would have been the first to offer 
‘sacrifice. 

4. There was in these martyrs a strong attachment to Jesus Christ, 
with a sense of obligation to Him for haying died for them. They 
looked upon Him as the Saviour of the world, and they overcame as 
He also overcame ; not only by the word of his testimony, but by the 
blood of the Lamb. “He died and rose again, that He might be Lord 
both of the dead and living.” ‘They considered that they had no right 
to dispose of themselves, because Jesus Christ had died for them; 
and hence the life which they lived in the flesh was a life of faith in 
the Son of God. Hence that willingness to suffer martyrdom, in com- 
parison with which every thing sunk into insignificance. It was a 
common saying with them, If we die with Him, we shall also live with 
Him. They considered themselves as enlisting into his service. 
One principal reason, my brethren, that we have not more of this 
spirit is, that we forget the peculiarities of our holy religion, the re- 
demption of the world by Jesus Christ, and his entering into heaven 
for us. We should consider faith in Jesus Christ, not as merely hold- 
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ing a certain set of opinions upon even good ground, but we must feel 
the force of those sentiments. by which the apostle was influenced 
when he said, “I am crucified with Christ ; nevertheless, I live ; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which I now live in the flesh, 
I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself 
for me.” Some of these martyrs were even desirous of suffering : Ig- 
natius rejoiced at the thought of being made a partaker in the Redeem- 
er’s sufferings, when he was about to perish by wild beasts : “ Let 
them rush upon me, for I Jong to be united to Jesus.” It is through 
the want of this spirit among professing Christians that they are not 
more like these holy men. When the Bishop of Antioch was called 
upon to revile Jesus Christ, he said, “I have served Him these sixty- 
eight years, and He has never forsaken me : how shall I revile Him!” 
And he chose to die for Him, and for that good name ; for, be it re- 
membered, it was for the name’s sake of Christ. If they confessed 
themselves Christians, they were immediately tortured; and this 
means was employed to extort a falsehood, for they found no fault in 
them. It was a war against a name: so strictly was the prediction 
of Jesus Christ fulfilled: “Ye shall be hated of all men for my NamE’s 
saxp.” In the extremity of their sufferings, they declared, “I ama 
Christian ;” and they knew well they were in the way to mansions in 
the skies. 

Lastly, a spirit of love was another part of that profession by which 
they were so much distinguished. When an Indian warrior is put to 
the torture, he supports himself by recounting the number of actions 
in which he has been engaged with his enemies, the exploits which 
he has performed, and the retaliation and revenge which should follow 
his death. Nothing, certainly, is more calculated to exhaust the pa- 
tience than torture ; but the martyrs, in the extremity of torture, breathed 
out their souls in prayer, full of love for the salvation of their perse- 
cutors. They had often heard, that in Judea, Jesus Christ, in his ex- 
piring agonies, said, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” ‘They had imbibed that spirit.. This is Christianity ; this is that 
spirit which nothing will subdue, and without a portion of which we 
have no part or lot in the matter. 

Permit me to make two or three reflections. We may see, from 
this subject, how far the virtues of Christianity are the virtues of 
common life, and how far they are different. It has been a dispute 
with some persons how far they are the same ; but whoever will say 
they are only the virtues of common life, must forget these martyrs 
aud their sufferings, and that portion of heaven which was in their 
constitution. Looking continually towards God, they had all the ele- 
vation which the proudest sons of fortune could obtain, without arro- 
gance ; they had all the softness and delicacy of the female sex, with- 
out its effeminacy ; they had the same sense of right, without the 
pride of the Stoic; in short, Christianity formed men to a spirit and 
temper which they never had before ; so that a man, under its influ- 
ence, becomes.a new creature: “ old things are passed away, behold, 


all things are become new.” 
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The example of these holy men should be a reproof to the luke- 
warmness of many professing Christians. Can we suppose that Chris- 
tianity was, In primitive times, in the same low state as at present ? 
Were these martyrs, my brethren, to return again and see the general 
state of religion—the practice of some, in attending the theatre, where 
the name of God and the sanctity of religion are sported with—were 
they to see the rapacity of the rich, or the venom of party spirit which 
prevails, they would inquire, “ Where are the traces of martyrdom 2 
Are these the successors of those who believed the world must be 
renounced, and the kingdom of heaven must be taken by violence ? 
You reason upon the lawfulness of amusements, until you retain every 
thing but your religion; ¢hey astonished the world with their suffer- 
ings, you by the portentous magnitude of your vices ; they sought the 
favour of Divine Providence, and took nothing by violence but the 
kingdom of heaven: you let go immortality to secure wealth, and leave 
large legacies to your children or friends, at the expense of lifting 
up your eyes in torment in a future world.” Would not these be the 
sentiments of primitive Christians? What remains, then, my breth- 
ren, but that we should all examine our steps? ‘Though you do not 
now reach so high as they did, you may even reach still higher. 
Martyrdom may be considered as the expression of those principles, 
which are, in their spirit, obligatory and common to all Christians. If 
we are under the influence of the world, that spirit will lead us to 
renounce Christianity, if it be not done already ; and if we have not 
renounced the love of the world, it is evident that our feet will never 
stand in that blessed place where they sing the song of Moses and 
the Lamb. 

Let us not be slothful, but followers of them, who, through faith 
and patience, are now inheriting the promises. Let us kindle our 
dying lamps at these heavenly fires. Jesus Christ, the great proto- 
martyr, says, “ If any one will be my disciple, let him come after me- 
and follow me.” As we expect eternal happiness, let us seek it in 
this way, for He has led the path. 


LXXXIUI. 
RULES AND REASONS FOR REDEEMING TIME.* 


Epuesians, v., 16: Redeeming the time, because the days are evil. 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day evening, December 23, 1827.1 
Tue tendency of all the Christian doctrines is practical: the 


apostles never fail to follow up the sublime mysteries with details 
of active duty. In considering the text, we shall, 


I, Explain the phraseology. The words express both the rule 


* From the notes of the Rey. T. Grinfield. 
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and the motive. The motive, “because the days are evil,” re- 
fers to that age as peculiarly marked by persecution ; therefore 
he calls them to “redeem the time,” buy it off, as the word de- 
notes, husband it from the sword of martyrdom. ‘The origin of 
this use of the word is to be found in the history of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who charged the diviners, when they required him to re- 
late his dream before they should interpret it, with only wanting 
to gain, or to buy off, the time; the same idea with that pre- 
sented in the text. So our Lord advises his disciples, when per- 
secuted in one city, to flee to another; they were to protract life 
to the utmost; this is implied in the words before the text, 
“ walk eireumspectly,” cautiously ; “not as-fools, but as wise ;” 
the apostle expects them to show the superiority of their new 
principles, in the wisdom of their walk. It was requisite to give 
such a caution; for in that age many coveted the palm of mar- 
tyrdom ; but, while they were not to flinch from the necessity of 
declaring the truth, nor to hide their talents, neither were they 
to abridge the opportunity of usefulness by any unnecessary ex- 
posure of themselves. Such was the original idea of “ redeem- 
ing the time,’ or opportunity. By a very natural enlargement 
of that idea, we now commonly use the word for improving the 
time. The use of the expression in this sense, though different 
from its original use, seems to be entirely derived from the pas- 
sage now before us. 

Il. I proceed to explain what is implied in such an improve- 
ment of time as the text suggests. This may be summed up in 
one proposition: it is the habitual and vigorous application of 
our faculties to our proper business. In this proposition are two 
things: the proper choice of employment, and then the due ap- 
plication of the mind to that employment. 

1. First, the end in view must be rightly chosen. Now, if we 
are destined for a future state of existence, all things should be 
made subservient to this grand end of life. Every thing uncon- 
nected with this must be considered impertinent to the just im- 
provement of our time; nothing can be said to improve time 
when this is utterly forgotten; in all things we must aim to be 
serving and pleasing God. Let none, however, mistake the 
meaning of the advice; no idea of an unnatural and monastic 
seclusion is implied. Christianity does not materially alter the 
ordinary course of life, nor interfere with those social pursuits 
which the wise among mankind have proposed as the best calcu- 
lated to benefit themselves and society. To find out, in short, 
what is our duty, we have only to listen to the silent monitor 
within; and we may, in most cases, hear a voice in the solitude 
of our bosoms saying, “This is the way, walk in it;” but if we 
once lose sight of the will of God, as it stands revealed in his 
word, we can never be said truly to redeem and improve our time. 

2, Secondly, there is the habitual and vigorous application of 
our faculties to the duty of the moment. 
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Now there are many intrusions on time, which must be stu- 
diously guarded against and zealously excluded ; among these, 
one of the foremost is an undisciplined imagination. Many de- 
light in the indulgence of imagination at the expense of reason 
and conscience; they revel in visionary enjoyments, build cas- 
tles in the air, and lose themselves in the luxury of speculative 
fruition. In opposition to this, you must cultivate a habit of 
exclusive attention to the object immediately before you, and 
shut out all advertency to other objects, 

Next to an unbridled and vagrant imagination, there is the love 
of frivolous engagements; a trifling spirit, to which many are 
subject. Consider that life is given for a serious purpose; given 
that we should serve God. Recreations are perfectly allowable 
in their season and measure; but they should be regarded as 
subservient:to higher pursuits, necessary to refresh and invigo- 
rate us for more important occupations; otherwise nothing man- 
ly, nothing Christian will be cultivated. 

Next, there is the love of pleasure, the disposition to prefer the 
indulgence of inclination to the command of duty: this must be 
resisted and subdued, or it will gain a fatal power over us}; 
every instance in which we yield to what allures and gratifies us, 
to the neglect of conscience and duty, weakens the moral char- 
acter, and prepares the way for farther concessions. It is the 
very character of Satan’s victims, that they follow pleasure in 
sin; and this alone explains the conduct of inveterate and aban- 
doned profligates; they have yielded so often to the call of ap- 
petite, that at length they have lost all moral power of resist- 
ance. 

Farther, avoid a disorderly manner of spending time; establish 
a method in your engagements; this will give simplicity and 
ease to the most complicated concerns. Order, in the affairs of 
life, is like light in the natural world; on the contrary, disorder 
and confusion drive a man to a state of apathy and despair re- 
specting his duties; he is only anxious to escape from the pain- 
ful reflection that must arise from the sense of perplexity in 
which his concerns lie. The celebrated statesman, De Witt, re- 
markable for transacting a world of business with seeming ease, 
being once asked how he got through so much, gave the simple 
answer, “ By doing one thing at a time.” Thus a man may de- 
spatch with comfort what would otherwise overwhelm him. 

_ Lastly, guard against procrastination. All intend at some pe- 
riod to improve time; but they delay, and the moment never 
arrives. Guard against this habit being formed, lest it pass into 
a kind of fatal law, not to be shaken off, as the Ethiopian cannot 
change his skin; and the more difficult to be removed, as it is in 
alliance with the indolence of nature. 

} III. It remains that we enforce the lesson by some considera- 
tions on the value of the time to be improved; and here, 

1. Consider that time is the most precious of all our posses- 
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sions; by far the greatest deposite we have received, in regard 
to what depends on its use. There is nothing in eternity but 
what springs out of time; all the good which eternity has in 
store, and all the evil, all the promises, and all the threatenings 
of God in Scripture, all will be realized in consequence of, and 
in proportion to, the improvement or abuse of the present time 
of our probation. ‘Time is the seed of eternity ; at the judgment 
the question which will decide your destiny will be no other than 
this, how you have used yourtime. And the less there remains 
of this precious article, the more valuable it should appear ; the 
narrower becomes the isthmus that separates us from eternity, 
the more time seems to enlarge itself in moral magnitude; in a 
word, to squander time is to squander all. 

2. Time is irrecoverable ; and this is another great reason 
why it should be improved. Most other things are recoverable, 
if lost; riches may be regained by a course of persevering in- 
dustry ; decayed health may be restored, the faded cheek may 
bloom again, and the shattered nerves be strung anew; even the 
wounds of character may be healed, and, by a steady perseve- 
rance in amendment, those who had lost their reputation may ul- 
timately recover it, perhaps entirely ; lost time is alone utterly 
irrecoverable ; as utterly as if it were lost in the recesses of a 
past eternity! And besides this, it is probable that every waste 
of time affects the eternal state of the individual, and renders it 
less elevated in bliss than it might otherwise have been. 

3. Another reason for the improvement of time is, that it is 
imperceptible in its lapse ; it steals away in silence ; we know its 
passage only by its loss, by the succession of thoughts in our 
own mind; we have no means of contact with time, and feel it 
least of all when we trifle it away. It is like a spiritual posses- 
sion. Hence men easily waste it, as they do not see it wasting 
away, like other things that they waste ; it vanishes like thin air. 

Such are some of the reasons why we should improve our 
time. And they are always becoming stronger; for “now is our 
salvation nearer than when we believed ;” now the great reckon- 
ing is nearer; “it is now high time to awake out of sleep ; the 
night is far spent, the day is at hand.” The value of this world 
is less and less, as we must sooner lose it; the interests of eter- 
nity are not greater, indeed, in themselves, but nearer to us, and 
calling us, as with louder and more piercing accents, to “awake 
to righteousness, to arise from the dead, that Christ may give us 
light.” . 

Have any here hitherto neglected God and his salvation? Re- 
member, the visions of time will soon fade; the realities of eter- 
nity soon open; soon you must hear the voice pronouncing you 
either blessed or accursed ; every eye must see Him! And there 
is yet opportunity to repair this great miscarriage; Jesus Christ 
even now calls you by his word to bring time into a blessed alli- 
ance with eternity. Some of you may be reminded, by gray 

Vou. 1V.—U uu 
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hairs and growing infirmities, of the urgent importance of your 
redeeming the time that may yet be left. 

And we, who profess to be Christians, let us, also, be more 
awake to this duty! Let us lead more manly, by leading more 
Christian lives! Let us realize the end of our first, and the end 
of our second creation, by living to God; walk in the light of 
faith, not in the darkness of appetite; and copy the example of 
Him who crowded into three short years actions and labours of 
benevolence that would have adorned ages! Him who made it 
his meat and drink to do his Father’s will, and finish his work. 
In a word, let us lay aside every weight, and be steadfast, im- 
movable, always abounding in the work of the Lord; inasmuch 
as our labour will not be in vain in the Lord! 


LXXXIV. 
BROTHERLY REPROOF.* 


GaLaTIans, vi., 1: Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
which are spiritual restore such a one in the spirit of meekness: 
considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted. 

{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, March 22, 1829.] 

Tue Epistles of Paul were, for the most part, written to those 
Christian societies which he had been the instrument of founding in 
the world. Every true Christian was united to some church ;. for to 
profess to be a disciple of Christ, and to be connected with a church, 
was nearly one and the same thing. The practice of some Christians 
-in the present day, of professing religion, and refusing to joi them- 
selves to a church, and to’ submit to the ordinances and discipline en- 
joined in the gospel, is one evidence of degeneracy in the Christian 
profession. 

The union subsisting between Christians and the Church is not a 
mere figure, but expressive of a vital and vigorous affection, which 
Christians exercise towards each other. It was so in the apostolic 
age ; and while the world was full of wars and tumults, the Church 
was the scene of concord, peace, and joy. But the Church was not 
even then perfect ; and the passage before us proves it. It is solely 
addressed to the Church. It does not extend to all mankind, but 
respects members of the Church, and them alone. It exhorts them to 
cherish certain feelings, and to pursue a certain line of conduct, to- 
wards any one of their number who may have been suddenly surprised 
by some powerful temptation into the commission of sin. “ Brethren, 
if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such a 
one in the spirit of meekness.” 

J. Let us consider the case which the text describes. 


* Reported in the Evangelist, 
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It supposes a Christian doing wrong, under the influence of a pow- 
erful and unexpected temptation. It therefore intimates that he would 
not have voluntarily yielded to sin, had he not been taken by surprise, 
when off his guard. “He will not wa/k in the counsel of the ungod/y.” 
In reference to the faults which prevail among members of a Christian 
Church, it will generally be found that those who are guilty of them 
are overtaken. ‘Their commission is not to be taken as a sample of 
the general state of the mind, or of the ordinary course of conduct ; 
but as an occasional departure from the usual tenour of their lives. 

There are many cases in which the best of men commit faults ; but 
they are the exception to the rule of their life. For if a member of-a 
church were to live in continual sin, he would be treated in a manner 
very different from that which is recommended in the case before us. 
They are to be cut off from the Church. But this extreme and final act 
of discipline is not to be extended to every deviation from the strict line 
of moral duty, especially under circumstances of a mitigated character ; 
for this would destroy all confidence in the Church. It is to be ap- 
plied to faults which involve great and decisive guilt ; and not in any 
doubtful case, or in one where the commission of sin resulted in un- 
foreseen and terrible temptation. Where this is the case, the feelings 
of the party will indicate who is the sufferer. To separate, for such 
a description of fault, one who deeply deplores it, and repents, as it 
were, “in dust and ashes,” would be an act of cruelty inconsistent 
with the gospel precepts ; and, instead of doing any good to the of- 
fender, might break his heart. If you read with any attention the 
Epistles to the Church at Corinth, you will see this view of such a 
case sufficiently supported. 

II. Let us endeavour to ascertain the conduct to be pursued in such 
acase. “ Ye which are spiritual, restore such a one, considering thy- 
self, lest thou also be tempted.” 

This applies not simply to such persons as are endowed with 
spiritual gifts, but to those Christians who are more than ordinarily 
devoted to religion. A spiritual mah is one whom the Holy Ghost 
hath enlightened and changed. It does not belong to every one in 
the Church to assume this office. ‘Those who are distinguished for 
eminent piety are to do it, for they may be employed with the great- 
est confidence of success. Such persons best know the importance 
and delicacy of the task. Nothing but a strong sense of duty would 
induce even them to take it up. Such persons in the Church ought 
not to shrink from the duty, however great may be the responsibility 
incurred ; but are to endeavour to restore their brethren who may be 
overtaken in a fault. 

To restore is a general term, admitting of a variety of applications. 
It often signifies to amend. In a moral sense, it means to restore the 
faulty person to the moral feeling which he has lost. He who thus 
restores becomes the healer of disease. How it is to be done is not 
mentioned ; but the obvious end is to lead the person to confess his 
sin, and to express sincere sorrow for it. When this is accomplished, 
the office of Christian fidelity and friendship is discharged. 
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The principal means to be employed in such a case are affectionate 
expostulation and reproof. 

1. The text intimates that the reproof is to be faithfully administered. 
To tell another of a fault, even if it be done in the mildest manner, 
constitutes reproof. Faults are not confined to practical matters, but 
extend also to doctrinal. Christians are exposed to both, and both 
are equally dangerous. Where our brethren have fallen into faults of 
one or both kinds, we are to endeavour to awaken them, by the appli- 
cation of reproof, to a sense of their danger. If it be practical, we 
are not to extenuate it, so as to weaken the moral impression of its 
wrong ; nor, on the other hand, with a view of awakening apprehen- 
sion in the offender’s mind, are we justified in aggravating it. If 
there be a vindication attempted, much care and discrimination will 
be required to discover the spirit in which it originates ; and the re- 
prover must be armed with the sword of God, and be faithful in the 
discharge of his important duty. 

If it be an error of doctrine, the apostle elsewhere says that a 
heretic is self-condemned ; and every Christian who is familiar with 
the word of God will point out the error with care, and bring back 
the offender to the paths of truth. You at once see the delicacy of 
this office, and that it requires no ordinary qualifications. Hence 
some evade the obligation of the duty. But if we really fear God, 
and love our brother, we shall seek to restore him when overtaken in 
a fault, in the spirit recommended in the text, considering thyself, &c. 

2. It is to be done in the spirit of meekness. ‘This is eminently 
necessary ; because we undertake to restore our brother, we assume 
superior ground ; our conduct implies that we have avoided the fault 
we would reprove. This is not generally liked by those who are 
guilty of an offence. ‘There is great danger of its exciting a feeling 
of resistance and pride. In order, therefore, to prepare the way, and 
to repress such feelings ere they arise, reproof should be administered 
in the spirit of meekness. He who inflicts pain willingly and inten- 
tionally is a monster. ‘The skilful practitioner will probe the wound 
to the bottom, but he will do it as gently as possible. So we, when 
called to restore a faulty brother, should aim to convince him, by our 
conduct, that we have undertaken an unpleasant task from a sense of 
duly, and that we would rather at any time applaud than condemn. 

A spirit of kindness pervaded the corrections which the Saviour so 
faithfully applied. Severity was employed when necessary ; but in 
his severest admonitions, affection for the person reproved was emi- 
nently conspicuous. ‘The apostle paved the way for rebuke by pre- 
viously and frankly acknowledging the virtues of the Church. If 
any one undertakes to reprove another to gratify his own pride, he 
will expose faults in a coarse and unfeeling manner. But if his de- 
sign be to do good, he will cheerfully commend virtue, and meekly, 
though firmly, rebuke sin, This will most effectually convince the 
offender that you have no other end in view but his welfare, while 
you discharge this Christian duty. It is one way of showing our love 
to a brother, to reprove him when he is in fault; and if it be done 
with affection, it will generally be crowned with success. But if we 
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show any other spirit—if we seek to gratify our own self-importance— 
if we desire to nourish our vanity and pride—we shall defeat the ob- 
ject we profess to have in view. Until we deeply feel the frailty of 
our own nature, and are sensible of our own deficiencies, we are not 
qualified for this important Christian duty. 

We must never lose sight of our faults. We are equally liable to 
temptation. We are yet in the body; and we only stand because we 
are upheld by the hand of God. By remembering these things, we 
shall be able to approach our erring brother with feelinys of tender- 
ness and sympathy. 1 am fully aware of the difficulty of convincing 
a fellow-Christian who sins; and on this account, as well as the ex- 
treme delicacy of the task, many shrink from it. But let me impress 
its importance on your minds, as well as the necessity of cultivating 
the spirit here enforced. 

It must be obvious, from what has been already said, that if we see 
a brother overtaken in a fault, and leave him, without any attempt to 
restore him, we are guilty of serious neglect of a known Christian 
duty. This will appear even more forcibly, if you consider what was 
enjoined under the Jewish economy. Thow shalt not hate thy brother 
in thy heart, nor suffer his sin upon him, but rebuke him. In this case, 
the people of God were united in one nation; and if it was binding 
on them to manifest love to each other, by reproving for faults, how 
much more so among the members of a Christian Church, where the 
union is so close and intimate! We are bound in Christ by ties of 
affection. Under the old dispensation, fear of God was the tie ; but 
under the new. it is love. How can we love a brother, and see him 
in sin, without applying the remedies which the gospel affords for his 
correction ! 

The apostle, in Hebrews, iii., 13, exhorts to reproof daily, lest the 
heart be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin. Oh! who can tell 
how deceitful sin is? There is no being but God who is adequately 
aware of it. We ought, therefore, to take the earliest opportunity of 
rebuke, when the heart is softened by the first perception of guilt ; 
and not to leave him until it be hardened, for then there is but little 
hope of success. We are, therefore, as much as in us lies, to “ ex- 
hort one another daily.” 

In cases of physical danger, we admonish those exposed to it. Who 
can forbear to warn a traveller when treading on the verge of an aw- 
ful precipice? If we see a fellow-creature taking poison instead of 
food, or pursuing a path beset with peril and danger, who can refrain 
from lifting up a warning voice? But in this case, how much more 
requisite, since the interests at stake are so momentous! It is as be- 
nevolent as it is urgent to warn and rebuke a brother in fault, because 
his eternal happiness is placed in jeopardy. 

When you feel that it is necessary to reprove, exercise yourselves 
in prayer. If ever there be need to ask counsel of God, it is in this 
case. And in answer to prayer, He will give you the spirit of wis- 
dom, meekness, and love. He will impart the word of instruction. 
Pray to Him, therefore, to enable you to discharge your duty, for He 
alone can bless your efforts. 
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LXXXV. 
CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE.* 


Martuew, xxv., 31-46: When the Son of Man shall come in his 
glory, and all the holy angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the 
throne of his glory ; and before Him. shall be gathered all nations, 
and He shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats ; and He shall set the sheep on his right 
hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the King say unto them 
on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world: for I was 
a hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed 
me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me. Then shall the righteous answer Him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee a hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave 
thee drink? When saw we thee a’ stranger, and took thee in? or 
naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee? And the King shall answer, and say unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then 
shall He say also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels : 
for I was a hungered, and ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me no drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: 
naked, and ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me 
not. Then shall they also answer Him, saying, Lord, when saw 
we thee a hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or 
in prison, and did not minister unto thee? Then shall He answer 
them, saying, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one 
of the least of these, ye, did it not to me. And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment : but the righteous into life eternal. 


[Preached at Cambridge, January 10, 1802.] 


My brethren, I have set myself frequently to consider the cause 
of the ruin of professing Christians, and am persuaded that it 
does not so much arise from mistake as to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as from a low idea of Christian morals, which appears to 
me to be evinced in abstaining from certain crimes and disorders 
through fear of the loss of character and of punishment, without 
reflecting on the spirit of that holy religion which we profess. 
Jesus Christ did not come, let it be remembered, to establish a 
mere external morality, that his followers might be screened from 
human laws and human justice, for human law will take care of 


* From the notes of John Greene, Esq. 
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this; the holy institution of Christianity has a nobler object, that 
of purifying our hearts and regulating our behaviour by the love 
of God. In the most practical accounts of the proceedings of 
the last day given in the Scriptures, the excellence which is rep- 
resented as being a criterion and distinguishing feature of the 
disciples of Christ, and which he will acknowledge, is Christian 
benevolence—love to man manifested in the relief of the pious 
poor for his sake. Probably some of you may not have been 
much impressed with this practical part of Christian virtue ; it 
shall be, therefore, my purpose to show, 

I. The propriety of this proceeding, or why the exercise of 
Christian benevolence is of so much importance. 

I]. The mode of doing good. 

I. Why is the exercise of Christian benevolence so important ? 

For the satisfaction of those who wish to enter into the spirit 
of this passage, and to ascertain why it is represented to be of 
so much importance in the opinon of our Judge, I remark, 

1. Christian benevolence is the image of God, the nearest ap- 
proach we can make to his likeness. Jesus Christ represents it 
as the imitation of God: “ That ye may be the children of your Fa- 
ther which is in heaven, for he maketh his sun to shine on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father who is in heaven is perfect.” 
Accordingly, the Apostle John has given us a most sublime de- 
scription of the love of God, when he says, “ God is love.” Love 
is not so much an attribute of his nature, as his very essence, the 
spirit of himself. All the measures of his government originate 
in no other rules than such as an enlightened love would dictate ; 
and “he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God.” We cannot enter 
largely into this idea, but we have here sufficient evidence to 
show that love is so much the image of God, that we may make 
the nearest approaches to Him by its practice. If we consider 
his nature, his absolute independence, his perfect happiness as 
infinite in himself, He can have no other motive in giving life 
than to impart that happiness to his creatures. For this He has 
suffered the plenitude of his happiness to flow into thousands of 
channels, receiving from none, but imparting to all. Would we 
wish to partake of the happiness of the blessed and only Poten- 
tate? It cannot be by the indulgence of the passion of selfish- 
ness, but by imitating Him. It is this which will bring us into 
contact with Him. 

2. Christian benevolence is not only the image of God, but is 
peculiarly an imitation of Christ. If we inquire what was the 
motive for devising the scheme of redemption, the answer is, it 
was love. The apostles are in ecstasies when they speak of the 
astonishing condescension of Christ in stooping from the throne 
of glory, in taking upon Him our nature, in dying the ignomin- 
ious death of the cross, and rising for our benefit. Nor is this 
perfection the least conspicuous in the whole character of the 
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life of Christ, which plainly shows benevolence to be the spring 
of all. He went about doing good, not as an occasional exercise, 
but as his employment. It was the one thing which He did. Read 
his life, and you will find that healing the sick, curing diseases, 
casting out devils, wiping away the tears of sorrow and affliction 
—these were the constant employments of his life. Though 
possessed of infinite power, He never employed it in resenting or 
retaliating an injury. He was pre-eminently devout ; and if He 
retired to pray, it was to receive those ardent communications 
of Divine love which so much distinguished Him. His was an 
active life; it was not the life of a solitary monk. That devotion 
which terminates in itself is a luxury which sometimes perverts 
the principles of benevolence to a pernicious purpose ; but when 
solitude improves the character—when it raises us in the moral 
rank of being—when it makes us like God, and fitted to run that 
active career of virtue set before us in the exercise of benevo- 
lence—then it becomes the spring of obedience. This made Him 
a sacrifice for us; this made Him a destroyer of the enmity and 
hostility between God and man; this renders Him our hope and 
peace. 

3. Christian benevolence is the distinguishing badge of the 
Christian profession. When Christ exhorts his disciples to love, 
He does it in such terms as assign the reason and the evidence 
of it: He says, “4 new commandment give I unto you ;” and, “ By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, because ye love one 
another.” Our Saviour, after his resurrection, said, “ These signs 
shall follow them that believe: In my name shall they cast out devils ; 
they shall speak with new tongues ; they shall take up serpents ; and 
of they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” Observe, He did not say, 
By the power I give you of working miracles, and over the spir- 
its, they shall know that ye are my disciples. They were to 
know this, not by the miracles.of power, but by the miracles of 
charity ; by disarming them of selfishness, and diffusing charity 
throughout their souls. The Emperor Julian particularly remarks 
this principle of love té each other in the Christians, which led 
him not only to question his own power, but to be astonished at 
theirs, and that this Christian grace of charity could not be in- 
fused or incorporated with the beggarly elements of heathenism. 
Everywhere else, selfishness. and ambition, anger and revenge, 
have converted the world into one great mountain of prey, an 
‘ aceldama of blood. It is only on one mount, which is Mount 

Zion, that peace reigns—producing deference and respect, ten- 
derness and love for our fellow-creatures, for their body and 
mind. ‘Thrown as into one common stock, we have “all things 
im common ;” ‘the poor rejoicing in that he is made rich, the rich in 
that he is made low.” Let us rather, my brethren, recede from 


being called Christians, than forget the great symbol of our pro- 
fession—“ love to one another.” 
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4. This virtue of benevolence is the fulfilling of the law, and 
contains every kind of virtue that has our fellow-creatures for its 
object. Every other is virtually comprehended in this. ‘“ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery ; thou shalt not steal ; thou shalt not covet ; 
thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour,” are all beau- 
tifully comprehended in this: for ‘love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bour : therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” Other virtues are 
only so many modes of established behaviour, liable to be disor- 
dered by circumstances ; but love is abstinence from injury, af- 
fording protection to the oppressed, pity to the poor, bounty to 
the needy, candour and indulgence in doubtful cases. It gives 
sweetness in every thing that renders human nature amiable. It 
is that in the new man which human nature is to the old, and 
sends forth streams of life circulating to the remotest parts of the 
body. I do not ask, my brethren, what particular virtue you 
have, but how much are you under the influence of this? for just 
so much virtue we have as we have of this spirit and character. 
Let not any one be fearful of mistaking here, or making a system 
of legality, as it is called, of this virtue. 1 am afraid none of us 
abound so much in good works as to be in any danger of exhib- 
iting them too profusely. The more we see of our defects, the 
more we shall feel ourselves unprofitable servants. 

5. The spirit of benevolence is the spirit of heaven, that which 
will reign in heaven itself. There we must abandon ourselves ; 
there at last commences the reign of disinterestedness ; there the 
highest will enjoy the happiness of the lowest; the felicity of 
one will be the felicity of all, for we shall be one with each other ; 
there rivalships, jealousies, and the pursuits of ambition, of sep- 
arate or vested rights, will no longer be known. The happiness 
of heaven will not be diminished by being shared ; it cannot be . 
confined by appropriation ; it will be something which every man 
can enjoy without injuring another, for it is the enjoyment of 
God himself, the best and purest of all beings. 

You need not wonder that the exercise of Christian benevo- 
lence, then, is so important a bond of the Christian profession, 
that it has so many points of pre-eminence that it is the very 
spirit of the virtues, and that Jesus Christ will invite those who 
have it, saying, “Come, ye children of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. en 

Our Saviour places the acceptance of men not upon their dis- . 

ositions, but upon their actions; upon what they have done, not 
what they have merely believed or felt, or in any undefined state 
of mind. When we hear benevolence enforced, the subject is 
attractive and charming, and many mistake the love or admira- 
tion for the practice of it; but it must appear in active life. Itis 
one thing to be charmed when we have no other temptation, and 
another thing to act in perfect conformity with the principle. It 
is upon their practice of benevolence that the righteous are re- 
warded, and the reprobation of the wicked proceeds on the neg- 
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lect of it. You may find many persons who are always praising 
it; yet it is evident, from their actions, that it does not tincture 
their conduct, it does not conquer their selfishness ; and that 
which does not conquer is defeated, and must be condemned at 
the last day. 

Il. I shall now make a few observations on the mode of doing 
good. lt seems as though one principal cause that so little good 
is accomplished is, that persons do not act upon system in their 
distributions of benevolence. In their own business they see the 
importance of such a method of proceeding ; but in Christian 
charity they never form any plan of conduct. In fact, nothing 
good and great can be effected without plan; and hence, it is 
proper to secure the principle of charity by some system. If, 
for example, men intend to do good, and yet never appropriate 
any part of their property for the purpose, they will be surprised 
how little they actually accomplish. Were every person to as- 
sign some particular part of his income for the purpose, he would 
find himself under no temptation to withhold his charity; while, 
on the contrary, when a person acts only from the impulse of 
feeling, he is in great danger of letting selfishness swallow it up. 

With regard to the mode of doing good in visiting the sick, 
we find it was in person: “J was sick, and ye visited me.” ‘ Pure 
and undefiled religion is this: to visit the fatherless and widow in 
their afflictions.” I am afraid this practice is much ‘neglected. 
There is often a defect in the means of doing good, from im- 
properly bestowing it. It is necessary to exercise patience and 
‘discrimination. ‘The Apostle James represents religion as visit- 
ing the sick and afflicted. It will solace the minds of the poor, 
and convince them that they are not beneath their fellow-crea- 
tures. It will be a cordial to their spirits, and keep alive the 
best sentiments of the heart. The practice might be recom- 
mended by contrast, for it will add pleasure to those who have 
the conveniences of life, and are enabled to extend relief to oth- 
ers in less fortunate circumstances. Appropriate, then, some 
part of your time. Do not say that you have no time; time is 
given for this purpose. 

It is not necessary to say (as notice was given of our inten- 
tion, last Sabbath, to make a collection for the poor this after- 
noon) that you will have an opportunity of doing it. You have 
before exercised your generosity, my friends, on similar occa- 
sions; and, if the language of the text is not sufficient to per- 
suade you to do it now, it would be great presumption in me to 
say any thing. If this subject is properly attended to, it will en- 
gage your hearts in this duty. Recollect in what light it is rep- 
resented to us. Jesus Christ never seemed to clothe himself in 
majesty and splendour but when speaking of charity. “When the 
Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory : and before him shall be 
gathered all nations: and he shall separate them one from another, as 
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a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats: and he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the 
King say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” 

Who are the sheep? The imitators of Christ in his benevo- 
lence. And who are the goats? Those who shut their hearts 
against the poor, who neglect that charity which consists in re- 
lieving them. Each of your characters is here represented. 
Heaven itself is open to receive you; and hell is open. Each 
person is represented as being surprised ; each is astonished. 
The wicked are astonished at their crimes, the righteous at their 
virtues: presumption and unbelief had covered those of the one, 
and a veil of humility had concealed the other. « Then shall the 
righteous say, Lord, when saw we thee a hungered, and fed thee? or 
thirsty, and gave thee drink? When saw we thee a stranger, and took 
thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or 
im prison, and came unto thee 2?” They were astonished to find 
that this acknowledgment was in consequence of their kindness 
to the disciples of their Lord. They were ready to think they 
had received a great reward in having tasted the sweets of doing 
good, and having enlarged the bounds of their best feelings; but 
Jesus Christ will take away that veil which humility had thrown 
over them, and say, “Come, ye blessed of my Father... inasmuch 
as ye have done it to one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
a unto me.” The wicked will express their astonishment when 
he will say, “I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and ye 
clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then 
shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee a hungered, 
or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister unto thee?” “It is true, we did despise the sorrows of 
thy brethren, but we saw nothing in them but trembling limbs, 
decrepitude, meanness, and poverty ; we saw nothing of that glo- 
rious power of thine; and how could we suppose there was any 
alliance with thee, the Lord of glory?” “But these,” he will 
intimate, “‘ were the representatives of my humiliation and suffer- 
ings ; and, as the carnal Jews overlooked them in the days of 
my flesh, so have you in my members: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to them, ye did tt not to me. Depart, ye cursed.’” What an aston- 
ishing change in condition is here, when all the emblems of au- 
thority and power, and splendour and greatness, and wisdom and 
fame, which distinguished them in this world, shall have passed 
away, and when nothing will remain untouched but that holiness 
which is the image of Christ! Oh, the blindness of the rich, 
when they have it in their power to relieve the disciples of their 
Lord! ; 

Let those who believe in these solemn representations tremble 
lest they should incur this condemnation. ‘This is not, my breth- 
ren, a theatrical display of the glory of the Son of Man; but your 
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eyes shall see and your ears hear. The goats and the sheep are 
in this assembly, and the everlasting destiny of all present will 
soon be determined. 

We do not mean to assert that Christianity was intended to 
restore the order of the primeval world by making the poor rich; 
but that every man should consider all that he possesses as put 
in his power in trust, to be employed in devotedness to Christ. 
There must, indeed, in society, be rich and poor, high and low: 
these have their momentary use, but.they are only like figures 
exhibited amid transient scenes and a passing show. How mis- 
erable is the man who repines at his situation! Miserable will 
be the rich, and miserable the poor, if they do not recollect that 
these are only temporary distinctions. 

Let every one of us seriously reflect upon the solemn declara- 
tions of the text, and, whenever we contemplate a pious poor 
man, consider that we see an image of Christ, a temple of the 
Holy Ghost, who, if we neglect and despise. him, will sit at last 
as an assessor of our destiny. Yes, before that very despised 
individual shall we be placed and judged. Be afraid lest you 
despise Christ in his image, and become numbered among those 
who did not know their Lord in his brethren, because they were 
diseased and in misery. Be apprehensive, lest by your conduct 
you should give occasion to Jesus to say, “4s ye did it not to 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it not to me: depart, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire” 


LXXXVI. 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF GIVING.* 


Acts, xx., 35: Remembering the words of the Lord Jesus how he saad, 
It is more blessed to give than to receive. 


(Preached at Mare-street, Hackney, June 24, 1827, on behalf of the Bristol Baptist College.] 


Tuts is part of a very affecting discourse delivered by the Apostle 
Paul at Miletus. Being unable to visit Ephesus, he sent thither for 
the elders, and took leave of them under the persuasion that they 
should “see his face no more.” His discourse is indicative of the 
fervent piety which animated him; and none can read it without a 
conviction, that “in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace of God, he had his conversation in the world.” 
He shows that he was actuated in all things by the purest motives. 
He had shown the Ephesians, both by precept and example, “ how 
that labouring they ought to support the weak ;” and he exhorts them 
to “remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more 
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blessed to give than to receive.” It is probable, from his calling 
these words to their remembrance, that he had communicated them 
in the course of the three years during which he had exercised his 
ministry among them. It is remarkable that, with the exception of 
what is recorded in the four Evangelists, no words of our Lord are 
recorded: with the exception of this solitary passage, nothing is said 
of the blessedness of giving above that of receiving. This may show 
us the great uncertainty of tradition, and how improper it is to depend 
upon it for the support of an important doctrine, when we cannot ob- 
tain one saying of Jesus Christ but as it is recorded. Those who 
build partly on Scripture and partly on tradition, build partly on a rock 
and partly on the sand; partly on the word of God, and partly on the 
word of men. But, not to detain you by such remarks, though we 
are naturally led to them, | pass on to illustrate, explain, and enforce 
this seeming paradox uttered by the Saviour. To say that “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” may certainly be considered as 
a paradox. It is a principle to which men are very slow to assent, 
and on which very few act. Most Christians are of another mind : 
or, if they admit the propriety of the sentiment, they do not act under 
a conviction of its importance. ‘To seize with eagerness every oppor- 
tunity which presents itself for giving, is far from being the conduct 
of many who bear Christ’s name. I would, therefore, assign some 
reasons why “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” On the 
blessedness of receiving it is quite unnecessary to say a word: the 
wants of men lead them naturally to understand this. ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive” for several reasons, which | shall 
now adduce. 

I. Every Christian will regulate his desire of happiness by its ten- 
dency to glorify God. Nothing, however, tends so much to glorify 
God as the exercises of charity. “Men generally extol this virtue. As 
to the exercises of justice, they are demanded even by law; and the 
character of the man who is merely just will not excite admiration. 
But, to be charitable, which is not demanded or enforced by any hu- 
man law; to bestow where there can be no prospect of return ; to re- 
lieve the helpless ; to rescue the oppressed; to supply the needy ; 
and to persevere in all this without any seeming motive but the wish 
to do good—this is generally accounted a high branch of virtue. If 
we look at the most distinguished instruments of glorifying God upon 
earth, it will be found that they have been the most benevolent and 
kind. ‘The very act of dispensing alms is a source of pleasure, and 
has much to excite us to it: but if we be truly the servants of Christ, 
we shall see that by administering to the wants of the necessitous, or 
by aiding institutions of kindness and benevolence, we are capable of 
bringing much more glory to God than in any other way. ‘This is an 
evidence of our desire to glorify God, of which all men are capable 
of judging; and we may see from this the propriety of the motive 
contained in those words of our Saviour, “ Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” . 
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Il. To give implies power and abundance. To receive implies weak- 
ness and want. This shows the blessedness of giving to be greater 
than that of receiving. ‘To be possessed of power, to have the means, 
not only of self-enjoyment, but of communicating to the enjoyment of 
others ; to be able not only to support ourselves, but, as the apostle 
says, “to support them that are weak”—this may be justly regarded 
as a very high distinction. Nor is it wrong for persons to seek to in- 
crease this ability; to enlarge their possession of the good things of 
this world, that they may be able to relieve others. A moderate de- 
sire of increasing wealth is a source of industrious exertion, without 
which art and science would soon decay, and what is good and desi- 
rable in society would fall back into ruin. Most men desire to improve 
their circumstances: to indulge this desire to a certain extent is good ; 
and to stop merely when they have acquired a sufficiency for the sup- 
ply of their own wants would put an end to the various improvements 
in society. Industrious exertions of this description are sanctioned 
by the word of God: He assured the Israelites repeatedly that He 
would make ‘“ them plenteous in goods, and in the fruit of their cattle, 
and in the fruit of their ground, opening the heavens to, give rain unto 
their land in due season ;” that they should “ lend, and not borrow ;” 
be “the head, and not the tail;” be “ above, and not beneath ;” and 
that, so far from being under obligations to those around them, they 
should be the means of ‘abundant benefit. On the same principle, 
Solomon declares that “the hand of the diligent maketh rich;” and 
that the man who is “ diligent in his business, shall stand before 
kings, and not before mean men.” And, on the other hand, he de- 
clares that idleness tends to want, and beggary, and rags. The man, 
therefore, who has the ability to give, has received a peculiar favour 
at the hand of God. He is “ d/essed:” a talent is put into his hands 
of the most honourable kind: he is superior in rank and station to 
him who is in a state of indigence. And this may well be considered 
as a desirable state. He who has any true nobleness of mind, would 
surely: rather resemble the sturdy oak, which supports itself erect 
amid all the storms, than the parasitical plant, which creeps and clings 
for support to all around. ‘The gradual increase of property, as the 
fruit of persevering industry, is most conducive to virtue and social 
order ; and if he who seeks it keeps in view, at the same time, the 
glory of God, and does all he can to confer benefit on his fellow-crea- 
tures, he is right to indulge that desire of success which will enable 
him to experience the blessedness of giving. ‘To these reasons may 
be added, rs 

Ill. The pleasure which results from the act of giving. The pleasure 
of receiving is circumscribed. It consists in receiving a certain por- 
tion of money, or something else. It is a low, selfish kind of pleasure ; 
it springs merely from physical enjoyment—from a participation of 
the fruits of the earth, But the pleasure of giving from proper prin- 
ciple is of a much higher order ; it is far too pure, too subtile, to be 
enjoyed by vulgar minds, It consists of two parts. First, the testi- 
mony of conscience : the conviction that we are rightly employing the 
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gifts which God has imparted to us. It is said of the good man, that 
he is “satisfied from himself ;” and never do we enjoy ourselves so 
truly as when conscious that we have contributed to the enjoyment 
of others. But, secondly, there is a more peculiar and specific pleas- 
ure in giving. It is the pleasure of sympathy; the idea of mingling in 
the sorrows and partaking in the joys of others. He who gives is 
made happy by the smile of comfort which brightens the countenance 
of the: individual he has benefited, and by the glow of gratitude which 
he is sure is felt in the heart. Weare so formed as to feel our con- 
nexion with those around us; and we are capable of much pleasure 
and delight in beholding the flowers with which we ourselves have 
decked the moral garden of the world. It is by far “ more blessed to 
give than to receive.” It resembles the blessedness of Deity, who 
only gives, and can receive nothing. Do not imagine that you do 
yourselves a meanness when you relieve a poor fellow-creature ; no, 
you rise high in the scale of dignity and happiness above those who 
withhold. And this blessedness is independent of time or place ; it 
may be enjoyed at the greatest distance from those whom we relieve. 
The future recollection of it will give us true pleasure, and cause the 
apostle’s doctrine to be clearly understood: ‘“ He that dwelleth in 
love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 

lV. He who gives is improving his own character ; and for this rea- 
son, “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” We know the full 
amount of the gifts we bestow, in relieving want and satisfying de- 
sire ; but there is a higher blessedness, of the extent of which it is 
not so easy to conceive. The man who gives is advancing in excel- 
lence and moral virtue. While he is doing good to others, he is do- 
ing greater good to himself. He is rising higher and higher above 
the disease and contagion which is spreading around in those who 
regard not the glory of God. He proves himself superior to those 
who live only for themselves. He rises above what is mean and sor- 
did, and mingles with the most pure and holy part of the creation of 
God. If we wish to learn the practice of virtue with the greatest fa- 
cility, there is no school equal to the exercise of benevolence. The 
most benevolent are the most likely to make swift advances in that 
holiness which is the preparation for heaven. He who is labouring, 
from a proper motive, to benefit those around him—who is sacrificing 
his time and talents to increase the welfare of his fellow-men, is ap- 
proaching more rapidly to perfection than any other. Look at those 
who have been the greatest benefactors of their race, and you will 
have abundant proof of this. ‘The Christian religion is practical in its 
tendency; it is an imitation of Him who, through his whole life, 
“went about doing good.” The man who gives, therefore, is “ more 
blessed” than he who receives: he is laying up for himself a portion 
in that world where he will no longer give, but where his vessel will 
be filled with glory and immortality forever. 3 

V. In giving we resemble God and Jesus Christ, our high pattern. 
God and his eternal Son delight in giving, and it is our duty and priv- 
ilege to resemble them. There is, it is true, an infinite disparity. 
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We can give nothing but what we have received ; in giving, we mere- 
ly change property, or remove it from one place to another. But God 
can only give; and He can create whatever is needed. Our gifts 
must necessarily be circumscribed: the liberal-minded man, the phi- 
Janthropist, can visit but a very small portion of the globe by his bounty. 
God can do good in every place, and to an unlimited extent. We 
know not whether our gifts will be productive of good or harm; what 
we give may only affect the body, while the mind is left in the deep- 
est distress. But God can give all; He can relieve the soul as well 
as the body ; He can bestow the blessings of grace, which all need, 
which none can abuse, which cannot but do good. And yet, with all 
these deductions, it is not too much to say, that he who delights to 
give is a living example of the character of God. When we hear Job 
say, “I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him ; I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
lame ; I broke the jaws of the wicked; I plucked the spoil out of his 
teeth; the blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me; 
I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy ;” we seem to be listening 
to an account of the actions of some being of a superior order ; yet 
he was a man “of like passions” with ourselves. By continually 
giving, we not only prove ourselves faithful stewards of the blessings 
conferred upon us, but we rise to a near imitation of God; we aim to 
be perfect, as He is perfect who “ maketh his sun to arise on the evil 
and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” It is 
in this part of his character that we are called upon to imitate Him. 
It is after this representation of his beneficence that our Saviour says, 
“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.” And what was the example which Jesus Christ placed 
before his followers while He was on earth? He was always giving 
—giving food to the hungry, health to the sick, pardon to the guilty ; 
always aiming to bless men, by turning them from their iniquities. 
And from the fountain of blessedness which is ever springing up in 
his own mind, He has ever been blessing mankind. ‘The more we 
give, the more we resemble Christ ; the more fully we adorn his gos- 
pel. By this will all men know that we are his disciples. The world 
never knew any thing of benevolence till Jesus Christ came. Ambi- 
tion, malice, deceit, and injury were well known; but true charity 
was never known till Christ came, “to seek and -to save that which 
was lost.” It is the duty and privilege of every Christian to go for- 
ward in the imitation of this great patiern. 

VI. Under the dispensation of grace, to give aright will be connected 
with an eternal reward. Let none be surprised at this. We are told 
plainly, by an infallible ‘Teacher, that “he who receiveth a prophet 
: the name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward ;” and that 

whosoever shall give a cup of cold water only to a disciple, in the 
name of a disciple, shall in no wise lose his reward.” He said, also, 

Give, and it shall be given to you ; good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, and running over, shall men give into your bosom.” 
We are told by an apostle, that “ he that showed no mercy, shall have 
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judgment without mercy ;” but that “ blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy ;” and that “ merey shall rejoice over judgment.” 
Scripture is full of the high rewards to be bestowed on the benevolent, 
assuring us that they who have done good shall enter into life ever- 
lasting. All this is quite consistent with the doctrine of justification 
by faith. It is certain that no gifts can be pleasing to God if present- 
ed by a man who is not justified. ‘They are the gifts of a rebel who 
is under sentence of death. If a man be condemned to die as a rebel, 
no gifts of kindness to his fellows, no promises of future obedience 
can avail ; they cannot change his character from that of a rebel to a 
faithful servant; his private virtues cannot be taken into account. 
Now all men are rebels against God. “ By the deeds of the law can 
no flesh living be justified in his sight.” Benevolence cannot atone 
for sin, nor render us acceptable to God. But if He has graciously 
promised to bestow pardon ; if He has encouraged men to lay down 
the arms of their rebellion, assuring them that they may be restored 
to his favour, then those who are pardoned and reconciled may ap- 
proach Him without fear; they may obtain the assurances of his fa- 
vour, and hope for the testimony of his approbation. The Majesty of 
heaven may receive services from those who are thus reconciled to 
Him, though not from those who are still in rebellion against Him. 
We must first come to Him by the blood of the cross ; we must re- 
ceive forgiveness for our sins through faith in Christ alone; and by 
faith alone we must obtain renewal. Here we must begin, and when 
justified by faith, we may hope for acceptance, through Jesus Christ 
and his precious blood ; God will accept our free-will offerings. ‘The 
doctrines of justification by faith, and the free grace of God, are never 
for a moment to be lost sight of, while we enforce the performance of 
acts of charity. And while you bear this in mind, let me assure you 
that God loves to behold in you the disposition, the desire to do good, 
He loved it in his own Son; and when that Son offered himself 
up for the salyation of man, it was ‘‘ an offering and a sacrifice to God 
of a sweet-smelling savour.” God accepts this imitation of Christ at 
the hands of his people, not from any virtue there is in them, or in 
their acts, but in virtue of their union to Jesus Christ, in and through 
whom they will ever be blessed. ‘The rewards which God bestows 
are such as could not possibly be connected with human merit ; they 
include peace and consolation here, and perfect purity and bliss here- 
after, in the vision of God. All who have aimed at usefulness on 
earth will hear Him say to them, “ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vants, enter into the joy of your Lord.” Oh, how unspeakable will the 
blessedness of giving appear in that day, when He will bestow upon 
all men according to their works! Then the righteous shall find that 
all their virtues have vegetated, and produced abundant fruit. ‘They 
have performed these actions with a regard to the glory of God, and 
with an earnest desire to please Him; and then they shall find that 
“ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 

I would apply this doctrine very briefly, by simply exhorting those 
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who hear me’to act on this principle, that ‘it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” He who said this will make it plainly out in the 
experience of all. Learn, then, “to give.” Consider yourselves as 
“not your own, but bought with a price ;” and endeavour to glorify 
God in your bodies, and in your spirits, which are his. A great means 
of having it in our power to act on this principle is practice of econo- 
my. ‘Those who give their minds to this work will find their means 
multiply amazingly. Frugality will open a variety of sources, and 
furnish a number of means of well-doing. There is scarcely an indi- 
vidual who has it not in his power so to act, that he may do some 
good to those who are about him. Neither rich nor poor are excluded 
from this blessedness of giving. ‘The apostle says, “ Let him that stole 
steal no more: but rather let him labour, working with his hand the 
thing that is good, that he may have to give to him that needeth.” ‘The 
apostle taught the poor so to act as to be able not only to supply their 
own wants, but to communicate to the necessities of others. If we 
consult vanity, and are guided by fashion, and give way to covet- 
ousness, and indulge in vain show, we shall never have means to 
do good to others: a mean and sordid disposition will ever keep 
pace with the love of splendour and show. But if we “love not the 
world, nor the things of the world,” considering that “ all that is in the 
world is not of the Father, but of the world,” we shall always be fur- 
nished with ample means of doing good. He who anxiously wishes 
to advance the interests of his neighbour will always find himself able 
to do so. 

And while we aim to do good by supplying the bodily wants of our 
fellow-creatures, let us remember that there are objects still more no- 
ble. He who provides instruction for those around him, does more 
than he who supplies food ; and he who furnishes spiritual knowledge, 
does still more ; but he who prepares and sends forth agents to impart 
spiritual knowledge to thousands, does the highest good of which we 
can possibly conceive. And this is the very object we have now in 
view ; we call upon you to support an institution by which young men 
are fitted for the work of the ministry. And, surely, Christians never 
so imitate Christ as when aiming to bestow the greatest gift He has 
ever given tomen. “ When He ascended upon high, He gave apostles 
and prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers, for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ ; till all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the state 
ure of the fulnessiof Christ, And who can possibly calculate the ef- 
fects of this gift?” Christ has, by this means, brought millions to re- 
joice in his truth ; millions of wanderers have been reclaimed ; mill- 
ions have been converted from the error of their ways, and as long as 
they exist they will bless his name. And how is this good to be per- 
petuated? Most who are called by God are called by a holy minis- 
try. The gospel is still “ the power of God to salvation, to every one 
that believeth.” And, in the present state of society, none can be 
qualified for this work without much preparation. God has, indeed, 
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at various times, raised up men who, without the aids of human learn- 
ing, have shone most brightly, and been eminently useful. In our 
own denomination,a Bunyan and a Fuller have risen up, and attained 
a gigantic height. But these are exceptions—we have no right to ex- 
pect such men every day. While education is proceeding throughout 
society, we must keep pace. Scarcely a congregation is now to be 
found in which there are not some who consider and examine all that 
is said. 

I need not say one word to induce you to acknowledge the neces- 
sity and importance of academical institutions. That for which I 
have the honour to plead is one of the most ancient, and is, at least, 
equal to any in existence. The students have the advantage of a li- 
brary, which is, perhaps, not excelled by any in the kingdom. They 
are aided in their various pursuits by learned and pious men. In con- 
sequence of building, a debt has been contracted, which has placed 
the trustees in great difficulties, and prevented them from receiving 
the number of young men who might otherwise be accommodated. 
They make a strong appeal to you, while thus struggling with diffi- 
culties, and aiming to raise up a number of young men who shall de- 
clare to many people the words of eternal life. Many demands have 
lately been made upon you, and much has been said to excite you to 
benevolence ; but “ be not weary in well-doing.” We expect no large 
proportion of your property ; you will do nobly on this occasion if you 
only devote a small portion of your superfluity. And surely you will 
do this, anxious to experience the blessedness of those who give, and 
to lay up for yourselves those rewards which God has graciously 
promised to bestow. Remember, that though “the excellency of the 
power is of God, and not of man,” he has put this “ treasure in earthen 
vessels.” ‘ How shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall 
they preach except they be sent?” and how can they be duly quali- 
fied, unless you furnish means? If Christians withhold their aid, the 
Church of God must cease ; places of worship must be shut up; souls 
must be neglected. But you will not allow this; you will come “to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty.” Remember that it is the 
cause of God: the instruments may be weak and feeble, but they 
are such as Christ employs in going “forth conquering and to con- 
quer ;” they form part of that army which He is leading forth, who 
hath “on his vesture, and on his thigh, a name written, Kine or 
KINGS, AND Lorp oF Lorps ;” and they are “ called, and chosen, and 
faithful.” He who despises these ministers as mean and contempt- 
ble, would also despise and contemn their Maser, if He were upon 
the earth. Listen to Him who says, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive ;” He who has said it will assuredly make it good in an 
abundant recompense to all who haye “ studied to adorn the gospel of 
God our Saviour.” 
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LXXXVII. 
HUMILITY ILLUSTRATED AND ENFORCED.* 


1 Peter, v.) 5: Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves to the elder: 
yea, all be subject one to another, and be clothed with humility ; for 
God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble. 


tPreached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday evening, January 6th, 1831, preparatory to the Lord’s 
Supper. 

This was the last sacramental lecture which Mr. Hall lived to preach: he was seized with his 
Jast illness on the very day, February 10th, on which he was to have delivered the next monthly 
address on a similar occasion ; and, reclining on a sofa, he calmly expired on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 21. In his whole spirit, aspect, and manner, he presented, on the present occasion, as a 
friend remarked to me at the time, the very portrait of the grace which he so beautifully recom- 
mended. At the close, he gave out the hymn of Watts, beginning “Come hither, all ye weary 
souls.” I spoke to him in the vestry, little supposing that it was for the last time. The sketch of 
this sermon was transcribed on the next morning: and it is a remarkable circumstance that, on this 
last opportunity alone, as though impelled by a prophetic sympathy, I preserved. at the same time, 
the following fragments of the prayer which preceded this farewell address. Simple, and almost 
purely Scriptural, as are the sentiments and expressions, they may be deemed interesting here, as 
they present, I believe, the only recorded relic of those prayers, in which, scarcely less than in his 
preaching, Mr. Hall excelled; and this so near to his death, I give it verbatim, as noted at the 
time: in all his prayers the impression was much enhanced by the utterance, which was eminent- 
ly that of one ‘‘ praying in the Holy Spirit,” and “clothed with humility.” 

“ QO Thou, who art the Fountain of all good! we would approach Thee with that humility and 
reverence which become us in all our addresses to Thine infinite Majesty. Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever the earth and the world were created, from everlasting to everlasting 
Thou art God. As from Thee we have derived our existence, so on Thee we depend for every mo- 
ment of its continuance: in Thee we live, and move, and have our being. Thou hast been the 
refuge of Thy people in all generations ; our fathers trusted in Thee, and were holpen ; they look- 
ed unto Thee, and were lightened, and their faces were not ashamed. As for man, his days are as 
grass ; but the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear Him. We 
bless Thee that we are permitted once more to appear in Thy presence, the spared monuments of 
Thy providential goodness. We beseech Thee to assist us in these sacred exercises ; in singing 
Thy praises, and hearing Thy holy word. We-serve Thee only with Thine own; and what we 
have received in mercies and blessings, we would render back to Thee in gratitude and love. En- 
able us to consider the operations of Thy hand in all things around, and al] things within us ; in the 
workings of Thy providence abroad, and of Thy Spirit upon ourselves. Let us make Thee the 
Omega as well as the Alpha, the end as well as the beginning, of all our undertakings ; let all our 
works be begun, continued, and ended in Thee. May we put on the whole armour of God, be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might ; and, seeing that we are encompassed with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, may we lay aside every weight, and run with patience the race set be- 
fore us, looking unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our faith. Since our adversary, the devil 
walketh about, seeking whom he may devour, him may we resist, steadfast in the faith. May wa 
rejoice as if we rejoiced not ; weep as if we wept not ; and, knowing that the end of all things is at 
hand, may we let our moderation be known unto all men, O Lord, hear us in these our supplica- 
tions, and pardon and accept us, and wash us and our services in the precious blood of the dear and 
adorable Redeemer ; for whom we bless Thee, as Thine unspeakable gift; and with whom, to 
Thyself and-Iloly Spirit, be undivided and everlasting praises. Amen.—GRINFIELD.] ( 


Turis epistle, like most of the others, is addressed, not to individu- 
als, but to a society of Christians. If we forget this, we shall lose 
much of the propriety and pertinency of what is addressed. It is a 
principal design of these epistles to regulate the conduct of churches 
to the end of time; and if they were more studied in this view, there 
would have been much less corruption and misconduct in the Chris- 
tian Church. 

No grace is more frequently recommended in these writings, as de- 
serving the attention of Christians in their societies, than humility. 
In the text, a particular branch of this grace is laid down, the subjec- 
tion of the younger to the elder ; from this, the apostle passes to the 


* From the notes of the Rev. T. Grinfield. 
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general exercise of deference and submission by one towards another ; 
and this he enforces by a consideration of irresistible weight, that 
* God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 

I proceed, first, to illustrate the injunction here given, and then the 
motive by which it is enforced. 

I. When Austin was asked what was the first grace of a Christian, 
he answered, humility: what the second, humility: what the third, 
humility. This grace enters more deeply into the Christian charac- 
ter, it is more fundamental and radical to the nature of all true religion, 
than any other grace whatever. The foundation of repentance is laid 
in an abasing sense of our guilt; our meanness before the majesty of 
God as creatures of his power, aggravated by our vileness and expo- 
sure to punishment, as transgressors of his Jaw. 

The reason why men are not humble is, that they do not see the 
greatness of God. The angels, though the highest of creatures in 
excellence and station, are the humblest in spirit; they hide their fa- 
ces before the glory of the Lord; they have the clearest view of his 
holiness and glory, and therefore they prostrate themselves in the 
lowest state before Him. 

It is the effect of all knowledge to humble us, by producing a sense 
of our distance from the object which we contemplate: the farther we 
advance in knowledge, the more this distance widens on our view: 
hence, where an Infinite Being, where God is the object of contem- 
plation, there must be infinite scope for humility in his worshippers. 
‘And this has always been the effect: thus Isaiah, when he had seen 
the glory of the Lord, cried out that he was himself unclean: Job, 
when he had seen the Lord, abhorred himself as vile. 

The gospel is peculiarly adapted to produce this feeling: this is 
described as its very end and effect: “No flesh shall glory in his 
presence ; the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.” ‘This effect 
arises from the very constitution of the gospel ; as it is a revelation of 
the free grace of God to sinners, without any respect to moral or nat- 
ural differences of character. Hence no room is left for self-righteous 
pride even in the best: because every one must know so much more 
of himself, and his own sins, than he can of others, that he is compell- 
ed to feel himself as “ the chief of sinners,” and, in “ lowliness of mind, 
to esteem others better than himself.” 

The grace of God is given, at first, without any merit of ours ; and, 
after it has been given, more grace is constantly needed by us to keep 
us in the right way ; so that, from first to last, we are humbled: “ Not 
for works of righteousness which we have done, but of hig own mercy, 
He saves us.” Allis calculated to lay man low and exalt God: in 
addition to the natural nothingness of the creature, we have to remem- 
ber the desert of infinite wrath for our sins. He that has the deepest 
sense of his own unworthiness will feel the greatest value for redeem- 
ing grace. To such a person, the least mercy will appear great ; if 
not great in itself, yet great as conferred on him: how great, then, 
‘the riches of eternal glory !” 

In prosperity, if we are humble, instead of “ sacrificing to our own 
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net, and burning incense to our own drag,” we shall feel that the fa- 
vour of God has conferred all ; as David said, “‘ What am I, or what 
is my father’s house, that thou hast raised me to the throne of thy peo- 
ple!” or as Jacob said, “ With my staff I passed over, and now | am 
become two bands: I am not worthy of the least of all thy mercies, 
O Lorp!” In affliction, humility will reconcile us to our lot; with 
Jeremiah we shall say, “ Wherefore doth a living man complain, a 
man for the punishment of his sin ?” our chastisement will appear less 
than we deserve. 

At all times, if humble in heart, we shall walk in a sober and serious 
spirit, as under a sense of the presence and eye of God, “as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” In prayer, we shall be earnest, wrestle with 
Him for the fulfilment of his own promises, lay hold on his strength 
and his covenant: not as those who seem to think that, in their pray- 
ers, they are conferring a favour upon God, but as surprised at his 
condescension in hearing and accepting our offerings. We shall be 
fervent in proportion as we are humble suppliants; we shall feel our 
wants, and be prepared to receive out of his fulness. 

In regard to the future events of life, we shall resign ourselves to 
his wisdom and power; acknowledging Him in all our ways, and hear- 
ing his voice as saying to us, “ This is the way, walk ye in it.” In 
regard to others, in all indifferent matters, and where principle is not 
opposed, we shall aim to please them; even as Christ pleased not 
himself alone: and in our church fellowship, we shall seek to serve 
and benefit our brethren, and show respect to all, as the younger to 
their elders. 

Humility disposes us to meekness in our behaviour, as pride in- 
flames animosity : it inclines us to bear, rather than retort, reproach ; 
as David said of Shimei, “ Let him curse :” it teaches us to “ walk 
in love, forbearing and forgiving ;” as the blessed Redeemer, “ when 
He was reviled, reviled not again; when He suffered, threatened not, 
but committed himself to God.” His humility appeared most con- 
Spicuous in the scene of his last sufferings. Where there is an ab- 
sence of this grace, there must be endless dissensions in a church: 
we can “ keep the unity of the Spirit” only “in the bond of peace ;” 
and peace can be preserved only by the exercise of mutual humility : 
where this prevails, there will be a brotherly deference and kindness, 
an affectionate and sympathizing spirit, and the greatest harmony 
among the members. 

When the ministers of the Church are seen struggling for pre-emi- 
nence, or the members divided among themselves, it is in opposition 
to that Christian humility, which blunts the edge of all angry and vio- 
lent passions; which reconciles us to inferior stations, while it makes 
us safe in those which are superior; which will teach every one to 
say, “1 would rather be a doorkeeper in the house of God,” than fill 
the highest place apart from Him. Under this influence, “ the eye 
will not say to the hand, nor the head to the foot, I have no-need of 
thee ;” but every member will perform his part and duty with compla- 
cency and delight. 
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II. And the motive by which such a temper is recommended is one 
of the utmost force: it is this, that “ God resisteth the proud, but giv- 
eth grace to the humble.” 

1. “ God resisteth the proud.”* The expression is very emphatic ; 
He sets himself in battle array against him; marks him as an object 
of peculiar indignation. It is not so said of any other temper. And 
the truth of this expression has been often exemplified. In the course 
of Providence, it is a general rule, that “ pride goes before destruc- 
tion, and a haughty spirit before-a fall.” Hence attentive observers 
of Providence have been led to fear an approaching rebuke, where 
they have perceived the rising of a proud spirit. Nebuchadnezzar 
was spared while he went on ravaging kingdoms and shedding blood ; 
but when he forgot God in his pride; when he boasted that he had 
built his great capital “by the might of his power and for the honour 
of his majesty,” it was then that he was condemned to grovel in the 
dust as a brute. When Rabshakeh came defying the God of Israel, 
it was then that he was blasted in his pride; then God put forth the 
arm of his vengeance, and said, “ Hitherto shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther !” then God put a hook into his nose, and turned him back like 
a beast, while he smote by an angel the immense army of Sennache- 
rib in one night! Herod was suffered to go on in his evil and bloody 
deeds; it was not until he made an oration, and received the idolatry 
of his andience, and gave not God the glory ; it was not until that 
hour of impious pride that God smote him with death, and gave him 
up to be eaten of worms! 

Even among the children of God, if any of them give way to a 
haughty spirit, a severe rebuke is sure to follow: this we see in the 
fall of Peter. For, of ‘all things, pride is the most opposite to the 
greatness and glory of the Divine Being: “ what have we, that we 
have not received 2?” to be proud, therefore, of what we owe entirely 
to God, is to set up ourselves against Him ; and this must end in a 
fall. ‘Who hath hardened himself against Him, and prospered ?” 
The Spirit of God retires from such a mind: the proud soul is not 
susceptible of the influences of that Spirit, whose emblem is the meek 
and gentle dove. It is with the spirit of the humble that He, whio in- 
habits eternity, delights to dwell.. When the heart is filled by pride, 
nothing but spiritual barrenness and hardness can ensue; and until 
He, who has been offended, is once more humbly sought, and applies 
his medicinal grace in answer to prayer, no light of his face can shine 
there. In a word, the proud are equally disqualified for the duties of 
Christianity here, and for the blessings of glory hereafter, 

2. “ But,” as it is added, “ He giveth grace to the humble.” ‘The 
same words are used by the Apostle James, with the additional ex- 
pression, “ He giveth more grace.” ‘The humble feel their poverty, 
and pray for grace ; and their prayers are heard. While the rich are 
sent empty away, the hungry are filled with good ; more and more 
grace is given to such, the more they ask. When the sinner breathes 


* § @eos ros trcpnhavots avtitaccerat, contrasted with mavres adAnduts broraacopevot. The 
Greek expressions of the whole passage are singularly picturesque and emphatic.—GRINFIELD. 
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the sigh, “God be merciful to me a sinner!” then he is justified. 
The moment any person thus feels himself a sinner, and casts him- 
self upon the mercy of God in Jesus Christ, from that moment he is 
pardoned, he is accepted, he is lifted up from the dust. And grace 1s 
the earnest of grace: the more such penitents receive, the more they 
desire : they press towards the mark. And God delights to give, 
whenever his gifis are improved. ‘There is no degree of grace that 
He will not give to the humble and the earnest suppliant.. ‘The proper 
place for guilty creatures is the dust of humiliation ! The first bless- 
ing pronounced by our Saviour was pronounced on the “ poor in 
spirit :” theirs, as He assures us, is the eternal kingdom! divested of 
self, they become heirs of God! 

III. Let us, then, my dear brethren, seek and cherish this grace, the 
only temper that can make us shine before God, the only one that can 
render us blessings to each other. 

The apostle exhorts us to “be clothed with humility.” Men al- 
ways use and wear their clothing, and we are to be clothed with his 
grace as a permanent vesture. It should pervade every part of our 
character; all the faculties of the mind: it should regulate the under- 
standing, the will, and the affections. 

And then all other graces will shine the brighter through the veil 
of humility ; it will shed a cheering influence on all. Whatever our 
gifts or attainments may be, let us see that humility bears its just pro- 
portion to the rest. 

Finally, in the heavenly world, as all other graces will be perfect, 
so will this. The song of heaven is inspired by humility ; the wor- 
shippers cry, “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts!” they abase 
themselves in the dust, and glorify only God and the Lamb. This is 
the spirit of the Church on earth ; the spirit of the Church in heaven ; 
and, just in proportion as we possess this spirit, we are prepared to 
serve God here, and to enjoy his glory forever !* 


* Among the notes of sermons left by Mr. Hall himself (and preserved in the third yolume of this 
edition, page 149-154], is the imperfect sketch of an admirable sermon, from James, iv., 10, on 
“ Humility before God,” which I heard him deliver in Bridge-street Chapel, November, 1820, and of 
which, as of several other sermons, | retain an original record. In the sketch to which I have re- 
ferred, ‘‘ Humility before God” is considered in reference, first, to our estimate of self; secondly, 
to our reception of the Divine word. Here the sketch is broken off in the midst. In the remaining 
parts of the discourse, as I heard it, humility was considered, farther, as it respects, thirdly, the 
exercises of devotion ; fourthly, the reception of Providential dispensations. The whole was con- 
cluded with a twofold appeal to irreligious persons, and to professing followers of Jesus Christ. The 


present sketch may be regarded as an appromriate and ia resting sequel to that which I have men- 
tioned,—GRINFIELD. : 
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GROWTH IN GRACE.* 


2 PETER, lli., 18: But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day, Feb. 18, 1827.] 

THEsE words are recommended to our regard by the solemn cir- 
cumstances under which they were recorded. They were written by 
the Apostle Peter when he was about to put off the tabernacle of the 
body. ‘They were written by him when he was desirous that after 
his decease his converts should have his doctrine always in remem- 
brance. They were the apostle’s dying testimony ; and he thought 
there was nothing with which he could better close his ministry, so 
far as his inspired writings formed a part of it, than by this injunction. 

But some persons venture to say that growth in grace is impossi- 
ble ; that there is no such thing; that all true holiness is in Christ, 
and is made ours by imputation; and that, as this grace is equal in 
all, we cannot grow in it. But the Scriptures speak a very different 
language. ‘They speak of an internal holiness communicated to the 
soul, as well as of a righteousness imputed for justification: of the 
necessity of a new birth, as well as of justification by the merits of 
Christ. They inculcate an internal renovation of the heart, of a spir- 
itual nature and character, as well as a state of pardon and acceptance 
before God. They teach, not only that men must be interested in the 
merits of Christ, but also, that “if any man be in Christ Jesus, he is a 
new creature; old things have passed away, and all things have be- 
come new.” 

It is hardly necessary for me to recall to your recollection, that our 
Lord represents the growth of grace in the human heart by the blade, 
the ear, and the full corn in the ear; and by the grain of mustard 
seed, which, when it is sown, is the least of all seeds, but which be- 
comes, by a progressive growth, the greatest of herbs ; which com- 
parison, indeed, may be interpreted of the manner in which the gos- 
pel was first propagated in the world, but ought not to exclude religion 
as an internal principle in every heart. The blessed Redeemer also 
compares the kingdom of heaven to “leaven, which a woman took 
and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened ;” a 
representation which implies progression, successive improvement, 
and advances in inward piety. The apostles likewise use the same 
language. St. Paul says to the Thessalonians, after commending 
their love, in order to exhort them to’go forward in it still more, and 
cultivate a higher degree of the same principle, “ As touching broth 
erly love, brethren, ye have no need that I write unto you ; for ye 
yourselves are taught of God to love one another; and indeed ye do 


* From the notes of the Rev. Dr, Wilson. 
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it towards all the brethren which are in Macedonia; but we beseech 
you, brethren, that ye increase more and more.” And again, he 
prays, “ And the Lord make you to increase and abound in love one 
towards another, and towards all men.” And in the second Epistle he 
thanks God “always for them, because their faith grew exceedingly, 
and the charity of every one of them towards each other abounded.” 

The same. apostle proposes himself as an example of the progress 
which Christians ought to make in grace: “ Brethren, I count not 
myself to have apprehended, but this one thing I do: forgetting the 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press towards the mark.” ‘These and other passages in- 
timate the progression of religion in the heart, the necessity of growth 
in grace. ‘ 

If there be no growth in grace, it is difficult to conceive in what 
practical religion consists. For what room can there be for watchful- 
ness, effort, prayer, humiliation, if there be no danger? And what 
danger can there be, if grace can neither be impoverished nor in- 
creased? What reason can there be, in sucha case, for guarding 
against evil or aspiring after good? Nay, how can either of these be 
possible? A state fixed and stationary cannot be the object. of lively 
anxiety and care. 

But the apostle teaches us a very different doctrine in the passage 
before us. Let us, then, point out some indications of the growth in 
grace which he recommends. 

But let me here premise a remark. Growth in grace is what I may 
call proportionate. It is a growth in every part of religion in its due 
place and proportion. It is not growth in knowledge, without prac- 
tical piety. Speculative knowledge, however it may advance, is not 
growth in grace: it makes men contentious, high-minded, and less 
edifying to others. Growth in knowledge, if it be without a propor- 
tionate conformity to the image of Christ, and the cultivation of devo- 
tion and practical religion, merely puffeth up. Growth in grace re- 
spects all the graces of the Spirit. The child in health experiences 
an expansion of all the parts of the body, ull it arrive at the fulness 
of stature of mature age. One part is not invigorated while others 
decay. The arm, for example, does not grow while the rest of the 
body remains. stationary. As every part of a healthy tree flourishes 
and grows alike, partaking equally of the life which is in the root, so 
does the Christian. Where there is real growth in grace, no duty is 
neglected, no virtue is cultivated to such an extent as to overshadow 
other virtues; there is no systematic disregard of any single part of 
the Divine will. He has respect to all God’s commandments, and 
all false ways he utterly abhors. 

Let us now give some indications of what growth in grace is. 

_ 1. We may judge of it by the increased disinterestedness of our re- 
ligious emotions. Whether we can ever be completely disinterested 
in religion is a matter of doubt. Perhaps we. can never be quite free 


from a regard to our own interests ; but there may be an approach to 
this disinterestedness. 
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When the mind of man is first illuminated to see the danger arising 
from sin and apostacy from God, his religion turns almost entirely on 
his personal fears and hopes. Repentance is the religion of fear: 
faith the religion of hope. These are personal: these confine and 
absorb his attention. He is conscious of nothing but a desire to es- 
cape the wrath to come ; deepened by a conviction that he merits that 
wrath, together with some hope that he may escape, through the re- 
demption and grace of the Lord Jesus. 

But as he advances in his religious course, his fears subside. His 
own interests have been provided for: he can look more abroad, and 
he can see things of a spiritual nature as they are. He now begins 
to discover the excellence of the moral character of God. He sees 
the excellence of the Saviour, and discovers the peculiar glory and 
beauty of his character: he sees what draws his affections, and fixes 
his admiration on the Redeemer, apart from the sense of safety. He 
has a delectation, a pleasure, in the contemplation of Christ, distinct 
from the first emotions of joy at deliverance. The character of the 
great Redeemer rises upon him in its loveliness, as well as absorbs 
his faith from the necessity of his interposition. He says, with the 
spouse, “ His name is as ointment poured forth. This is my beloved, 
and this is my friend. Thou art fairer than ten thousand, and alto- 
gether lovely.” 

He sees also the true character of God, beholding as in a glass his 
glory. His religion is not only the elevated raptures of adoration, but 
is accompanied with complaceney—with rest in God, as satisfying all 
the desires of the soul. This more approaches the temper of heaven ; 
this is religion of a higher character; this resembles more the adora- 
tion, the employment, the delight in obedience for its own sake, which 
characterize the heavenly habitants. ‘Then he bas a clearer dis- 
cernment of the beauty of holiness ; and in proportion to this, as well 
as in the preceding particulars, is his growth in grace. At his first 
conversion he broke off his sins from fear of eternal death; but now 
he hates them as much as he did then, and even more, from views of 
the deformity of sin in itself, its opposition to the Divine nature, its 
resistance to the infinite authority of God. This sets his whole soul 
against it.. He now delights in the path of holiness for its own sake. 
He sees a charm, a beauty, in conformity to the will of God. His 
motives to obedience are higher and purer; they are connected more 
with gratitude for past mercies, and delight in present duty. He takes 
God as his heritage forever. He says, “ Oh, how I love thy law! it 
is my meditation all the day.” 

As, on the one hand, man cannot in this world be wholly disinter- 
ested, so, on the other, there is no degree of grace, probably, which 
has not something of this disinterested spirit. The Holy Spirit, in 
the first principles of the new nature, gives some perceptions of the 
excellence of the Divine character. ‘God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness,” says the apostle, describing the con- 
version of the Corinthians, “hath shined into our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
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II. Growth in grace will be indicated by a greater predominance of 
spirituality, and a greater separation from the pollutions of this present 
world. “To be spiritually-minded is life and peace.” “If ye live 
after the flesh, ye shall die ; but if ye, through the Spirit, do mortify 
the deeds of the body, ye shall live.” “ To be carnally-minded is 
death ;” it is the distinguishing mark of the unregenerate. A prog- 
ress, therefore, in spirituality, is a mark of growth in grace. Every 
advance in real religion must imply a proportionate degree of spiritu- 
ality. The Christian’s sinful adhesions hang léss closely about him. 
He lays aside more the old man, and puts on more the new; he be- 
comes more disengaged from the passions and affections which dis- 
tinguish worldly men. He cannot, indeed, be indifferent altogether 
to outward things ; he is in a corporeal form; he partakes of the joys 
and sorrows of humanity; he feels pain and grief, and experiences 
loss and disappointment, if not so acutely, yet as really as others. But 
as he grows in grace, he is more moderate and temperate as to earth- 
ly things. He uses the world as not abusing it; he has a superiority 
over it as his portion; the losses connected with it affect him with 
less agony ; he rejoices and he sorrows more in the temper of a pil- 
grim and stranger. ‘There is a greater ascendency of spiritual things 
in his heart; they occupy more of the sphere of his attention, and 
dictate more the resolutions of his mind. He is better prepared for 
heaven ; for passing from an earthly to a heavenly state; for the en- 
joyment and pursuit of things spiritual, holy, permanent, eternal. 

In these indications cf growth in grace, it Is necessary just to ob- 
serve, that we are not to expect to discover them in the very act, and 
at the very time of growing. ‘The vegetable creation cannot be traced 
in the moment itself of growth, as it actually is taking place ; but if 
we look at it at different periods, and those not very remote from each 
other, we see that the growth has taken place ; we see the different 
space which the tree occupies, and the expansion of all the parts. 
Thus Christians, at the time, cannot perceive the advance of grace in 
their characters. But let them look back on different parts of their 
past progress, and they will discover a visible improvement: they 
will see that their graces have now greater force, that their knowl- 
edge, and love, and spirituality are more elevated, more pure, more 
heavenly, more humble.. I appeal to all the Christians before me, 
whether they do not find, as they go on, that spiritual things have a 
greater ascendency over their hearts; and whether they cannot dis. 
cern this growth, when looking back on themselves and their past 
history. 

111. Growth in grace is indicated by a more steady and successful 
resistance to temptation. There is often a higher impulse of passion in 
the young than in the experienced Christian. There is a novelty in 
the great discoveries of religion, when they first break upon the con- 
science of the unconverted ; thus the habit of contemplating them ne- 
cessarily diminishes and impairs. There is a fervour of love and af- 
fection, which is rarely carried into the more mature exercises of af- 
ter life. But the Christian, as he grows in grace, resists temptation 
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with far more steadiness and success than the young convert. His 
conduct is more equal, his character more consistent ; there is more 
of peace and repose in it; the heart is more fully governed by the 
Spirit of God; relapses into sin are more rare. Using his weapons, 
he acquires the art of employing them better, and with more success ; 
he learns to ‘‘stand in the evil day, and having done all, to stand.” 
It would be strange if one who was only putting on his armour could 
understand the use of his weapons, and stand against his enemies, and 
detect the wiles of an artful fue, as an experienced veteran. We 
cannot expect from a new convert that steadiness, that consistency, 
that resistance of temptation, which mark the mature Christian. Those 
who are advanced in grace inspire a just confidence in the minds of 
others, which cannot be the case as to new converts, however high 
their zeal or promising their character. We ought not to commit 
young converts to the assay of great temptations ; their graces are 
tender, their habits are fresh, the combat between the two principles 
of grace and nature has but just commenced ; they are not confirmed. 
By the very law of habits, they are in greater danger than the advan- 
ced and established Christian; every achievement strengthens his 
resolution, and invigorates his hopes, and diminishes the relative pow- 
er of temptation. “The joy of the Lord is his strength.” The more 
we yield, the weaker we become; our power of resistance is lost. 
And, on the ‘other hand, the longer the Christian walks in the paths 
of holiness, the more he is capable of doing, and the faster he makes 
his way towards perfection. 

And here we may easily try ourselves as to the question of our 
growth in grace. Ask yourselves only, How do you conduct your- 
selves under temptation; how do you meet provocations to malevo- 
ence, impurity, pride, arrogance, covetousness, anger, wrath, selfish- 
ness? Do you keep your guard when in slippery paths? When 
you look back, as to your conduct in critical situations, can you “re- 
joice in the testimony of your conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, you have 
had your conversation in the world?” If obedience is more entire ; 
if the flaws and imperfections are fewer; if you keep yourselves from 
your iniquity ; if temptation loses its power; if you can say with Ne- 
hemiah, “‘ This did not I, because of the fear of God ;” if this is your 
case, you have proofs that you grow in grace. Dyck 

IV. The Christian may farther judge of his growth in grace by the 
degree of complacency with which he contemplates the prospect of 
death and eternity. Religion, the religion of Christ, will never per- 
mit us to think little of our last hour. That religion is not the religion 
of the Bible which is not habitually governed by the consideration of 
death. We must soon appear before God. ‘This contemplation is 
never long absent from the mind of a Christian. _ When we, then, can 
contemplate death with complacency, and “desire to depart and be 
with Christ, which is far better ;” when we rise to “ the full assurance 
of hope,” in consequence of the diligence given to make our calling 
and election sure ; when we can discern that our names are written 
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in the Book of Heaven; when we behold the fulness and grace of 
truth of that Saviour to whom we have intrusted our eternal interests ; 
when, by conversing with the objects of faith, we can appreciate them 
aright, so that they overbalance in our practical judgment the impres- 
sion of sensible objects, we then grow in grace: these are indica- 
tions of our advance in religion. ‘The more the Christian feels the 
emptiness of the world, its unsatisfactory nature, its falsehood, its de- 
ception of all his hopes, the more he is weary of it, not from misan- 
thropy, but from: those principles which connect him with a better 
world, the more he may conclude that he has grown in grace. 

To live is, with the matured Christian, matter of resignation ; to 
die, matter of choice. Death, instead of being the king of terrors, is 
viewed with calm and joyful expectation. ‘ He is ina strait between 
two; having a desire to depart and be with Christ,” and yet he is will- 
ing to continue and abide in the flesh for the purposes of usefulness 
o the Church, if it be God’s will. If there be any principles which 
connect the Christian with another world; if there be any attraction 
from that upper state, the nearer we approach to.it, the more powerful 
will be its virtue: the nearer our journey is to its close, the more 
contempt shall we feel for all earthly things, and the higher shall we 
rise in superiority over death. Heaven increases upon contemplation : 
the more we meditate upon it, the more we feel the poverty and no- 
thingness of all in comparison with it. 

Let me now, in application, exhort you to comply with the exhor- 
tation of the apostle, which we have thus explained. 

1. Grow in grace; because this is the only way to be certain that 
you have any grace at all. If we aim not at growth in grace, we have 
never been converted to goodness. He that is satisfied with his attain- 
ments, has attained nothing. He that sees so little of the promises of 
the inward, transforming, elevating influences of grace, as to think 
that he has attained all he can desire, has never understood the first 
elements of the Christian life. No, we are begotten to a life which 
aspires after perfection; we have desires awakened which nothing 
but complete holiness will satisfy. He who says he is content with 
his progress, has never set out to heaven. 

2. Grow in grace ; because, though Christians, in fact, attain at last 
to very different degrees of perfection, yet it does not follow that any 
will be saved, if they dare to set limits to their obedience; if they 
persevere to aim at a lower mark than that of perfection ; if they ven- 
ture to set before themselves any less standard than the whole will of 
God. It is a proof of hypocrisy, of insincerity of heart, to be content 
with any other standard than the perfect example of Christ, the dic- 
tates of the Spirit, the whole law of God, holiness in all its parts. To 
grow, therefore, in grt.se is necessary to our Christian calling, is an 
indispensable accompaniment of a state of salvation. 

3. Grow in grace, farther, if you would taste the consolations of 
religion. ‘They are inseparably connect. with it. .“'To be spiritu- 
ally-minded is life. and peace.” Progress in religion is progress in 
happiness, It gives a taste of purer pleasures than the brightest im- 
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ages of human felicity have afforded the least intimations of. As the 
heart becomes pure, it is capable of receiving the satisfying happiness 
of religion. As the vessel of the conscience is purified, it becomes 
sacred ; the Spirit of God pours into it the fullest tide of blessedness. 
The backslidings of Christians are the cause of their misery. When 
we turn towards the Sun of Righteousness, and seek brighter emana- 
tions of light and love from Him, He will shine full into the heart, and 
will shed comfort and peace there. God will give us. to drink of those 
rivers of pleasure which are at his right hand for evermore. 

Look back on your past experience. When did you walk in dark- 
ness, meditate terror. fear that you were not a true Christian? When 
you had forsaken God, when you ceased to walk closely with Him ; 
when you followed lying vanities, and forsook your own mercies; 
when you ceased to pray—then it was you were entangled, then 
was the critical moment, the hour of successful temptation. If you 
would have the consolations of religion, the comfort of the Spirit, the 
presence of the Saviour, you must grow in grace. ‘The Spirit of God 
cannot witness to a lie; you must shut your ears against temptation, 
you must not follow the voice of the seducer. If you would enjoy 
peace of soul, you must walk humbly and closely with your God. 

4, Would you be useful in your day and generation, you must grow 
in grace. And who that is born of God would not desire to be use- 
ful? You must, then, press forward. There is no such thing as be- 
ing stationary, if you would benefit mankind. Nay, if you stand still, 
if you give up resistance to evil, you will not only fail to be useful:to 
others, but you will yourself decline more and more. If you mean to 
do good to the Church and the world, you must bring forth much fruit ; 
so shall ye be Christ’s disciples, and so will your heavenly Father 
be glorified. You must seek to be decked and adorned with the beau- 
ty of Christ, that you may attract sinners to Him. Your purity of 
life, your patience under sufferings, your moderation in earthly pur- 
suits, your animated hope of glory after death—these will be the best 
means of infixing a conviction in the minds of men that there is a re- 
ality in religion; and, at least, will produce the wish of Balaam, Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 

And soon the realities of eternity will be here. Every effort to do 
the will of God will then be recompensed in full measure. The Su- 
preme Being will reward every one in proportion to his advances in 
piety. Those who have grown most in grace will stand nearest to the 
Saviour. Let us covet a distinguished place among the mansions 
which Christ will assign. “ For, behold, He cometh quickly, that He 


may reward every man according to his work.” 
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LXXXIX. 
FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD.* 


1 Jonny, i., 3: And truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ. 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day, January 8, 1827.) 


As John leaned on the bosom of our Saviour, and there drank 
of that fountain of love which flowed within, so his epistle 
breathes the spirit of love; love to mankind at large, and espe 
cially to those who were partakers with him of the same precious 
faith. In the verse preceding the text, he breathes an ardent de- 
sire that his brethren might have fellowship with him in the 
gospel, and all its privileges; and he then describes in the text 
what this fellowship is. He invites them hereby to no common 
privilege, to no common community ; but to one the most ele- 
vated and the most extraordinary—fellowship with God in Jesus 
Christ. 

No error is more serious than that which prevails so much in 
the present day, of interpreting every high and glorious descrip- 
tion of the privileges of Christianity as confined to the apostles 
and the apostolic age. To commit so fatal an error, is to exhib- 
it the truth of another passage, ‘The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him; neither can he know them.” For may we not justly fear 
that these interpreters, finding nothing in their own experience 
that agrees with these representations of Scripture, and not 
knowing well how to deal with them, have thus been led to set 
them down as referring to a state of feeling and privilege pecu- 
liar to the first Christians; and have at length come to condemn 
all claims to them as enthusiastical, and invading the miraculous 
powers of the Spirit given to the apostles and first converts 2 

Now, if we were to allow what these interpreters assert to be 
true, the Bible, instead of being a present directory of faith and 
practice, would only be an ancient record of past sentiments, with 
which we should have no concern as a matter of experience our- 
selves. But, on the contrary, our religion is a counterpart of 
that recorded in the New Testament. We find those sentiments 
feelings, and hopes within the breasts of Christians now, which 
are registered as the representations of Christianity in its first age. 

Among the blessings included in these representations, fellow- 
ship with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ, occupies a 
prominent place. It comprehends all the internal blessings and 
immunities of Christianity. 


* From the notes of the Rev. Dr. Wilson. 
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Fellowship, or communion, is the participation of two or more 
persons in the same thing. If any number of persons, two or 
more, enjoy certain advantages or privileges in common, they 
have fellowship with each other in them. All men are brethren, 
as partaking of one common nature: they have communion with 
each other in all the emotions, duties, advantages of general be- 
nevolence, sympathy, love, as fellow-creatures and men. Those 
who are placed under the same government, and who share in 
common its benefits as fellow-countrymen, are drawn yet closer: 
they have fellowship with each other in all the blessings of legiti- 
mate government. Those, again, who reside in the same town, 
or form together a neighbourhood, and intermingle in all the 
offices of social life, have participation with each other, as fellow- 
citizens, in the benefits of municipal regulations, and the mutual 
charities and aids of neighbours. Those who form the same 
family have also fellowship with each other in the affections and 
relationships of a family. This is the closest of all fellowships ; 
and in this class are included the communion of parents and 
children, husbands and wives, masters and servants. 

The expression, therefore, in the text, must be understood in 
this sense; it is a participation of some blessings in common 
with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. It must be ex- 
plained, indeed, in a manner suitable to the subject to which it 
is applied; but still the meaning must be the same: it is still the 
partaking of something incommon. There is no meaning in the 
word but this. What, then, is this fellowship? It is of true Chris- 
tians that the words are spoken. Others are invited to seek the 
blessing; but none except true Christians actually partake of this 
fellowship. 

I. This fellowship consists in the moral excellences of the 
Divine Being; what the apostle calls “a divine nature.” 

Fellowship with God implies a participation of the same dis- 
position of heart, the same moral tendency of mind. It is by 
Jesus Christ, the way to the Father, that this fellowship begins. 
We must come back to God first by a Mediator, and be justified 
by faith in his blood, before we can be qualified for this exalted 
communion. We thus become united to Christ, and are by faith 
partakers of the privilege of being sons of God. In this relation 
we stand; and, as the children of God, we have a new nature ; 
we are “partakers of a divine nature.” This expression is not 
rhetorical ; it is not merely synonymous with any thing great ; 
but it means that we are partakers of that moral nature in which 
God exists: his moral excellences are impressed upon the heart 
of the Christian; he partakes of God’s holiness. Being adopted 
into his family, he has the spirit of adoption: he not only sees 
the excellence of God, but he receives some reflection and im 
press of it. And this excellence of God he discerns in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ: “We have fellowship with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ ;” “ Beholding, as in a glass, the glory 
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of the Lord, we are changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” All Christians have 
fellowship with each other in this new nature or disposition; and 
this springs from their fellowship with the Father, and with his 
Son Jesus Christ, in a portion of their moral excellence. They 
walk in the same spirit, they follow the same steps. “ Walking 
in the light, as He is in the light, they have fellowship one with 
another; and the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanses them 
from all sin.” 

This is a most exalted privilege: for we had lost the image of 
God, and were in a state of alienation and ruin; but this resto- 
ration of the Divine image makes us again lovely in the eyes of 
God ; it restores the highest distinction of our nature. 

II. This fellowship includes an intercommunity of preference 
and delight. 

When two or more persons are assimilated in disposition and 
moral feeling, they are prepared to appreciate each other aright, 
and to. cultivate friendship. All friendship between God and 
man is founded on this assimilation. All complacency of God in 
man, and all delight of man in God, is the effect of renovating 
grace. . Christians are capable of appreciating the beauty of the 
Divine holiness. They see God to be lovely, as well as great 
and awful. They are attracted by a sense of his benefits; but 
they also perceive his excellence in himself ; and thus they love 
Him, and delight in Him, for his own moral attributes, for what 
He is in himself. They have a perfect esteem for his infinitely 
holy principles and character. They choose God as their por- 
tion; and He condescends to choose them as his: portion, and the 
lot of his inheritance. They say of God, “Whom have I in 
heaven but Thee? and there is none upon earth that I desire in 
comparison of Thee; and God sees nothing under the whole 
heaven to attract his complacency but them. He delights in 
them as He does in his own Son: “That the world may know 
that Thou hast sent Me; and hast loved them, even as Thou hast 
loved Me,” are the words of our Lord, addressed to his heavenly 
Father ; and Christians delight in God as their “ exceeding joy :” 
they see in Him the Fountain of joy, above every thing else ; 
they treasure up in Him all their hopes: God “rests in his love 
to them, and rejoices over them with joy ;” and they. rejoice in 
their relation to God, and say, The Lord is my portion, saith 
my soul; therefore will I hope in Him.”. His love is shed abroad 
in their hearts by the Holy Ghost. The love of Christ constrain- 
eth them. That love is the first principle which distineuishes 
the true Christian, and the first effect of faith in Christ. 

This fellowship, therefore, with, the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ, is vital and warm. It is not political and external, 
verified in some transient effects, but seated in the heart. --The 
purest affections of the Christian are fixed on God and Christ as 
their centre, . 
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Ill.. This fellowship is one of action and pursuit. 

Christians enter into the Divine plan, so as to be, in an humble 
sense, fellow-workers with God. ‘The Christian understands the 
revealed ends of God in the dispensations of providence and 
grace ; and his inward mind corresponds with them. God, hav- 
ing brought the Christian to a similarity of moral feeling, and to 
a preference and delight in himself, sets bim at work on a course 
of holy action; and this course is in union with the Divine will. 
The Christian serves God in the gospel of his Son. . He renoun- 
ces the service of sin and the world; he follows not the desires 
of the flesh and of the mind; but he enters on a course of active 
obedience to God; and:in this he has fellowship, so to speak, 
with the Divine pursuits and actings. God makes it his plan to 
communicate happiness by means of holiness and order: the 
Christian enters into this design, and seeks to benefit mankind 
by promoting peace and holiness; he aims at the happiness of his 
fellow-creatures; he lives not unto himself, but unto Him that 
died for him and rose again. As God has no personal interests 
in his designs and actions but that impulse of always seeking the 
best and highest good, so Christians have fellowship in this: 
they perform a disinterested course of duty, they have a delight 
in it, they imitate the love and benignity of God. As God pro- 
motes his glory by the success of the gospel, by manifesting his 
Son, so Christians work together with Him in this: they delight 
to promote God’s glory by the progress of the gospel; they 
study to advance the designs of God in Christ; they exalt the 
Saviour; they endeavour to allure men by his example to return 
unto Him. 

The Christian has also fellowship with his Saviour in his con- 
flicts: the triumph over principalities and powers, and spiritual 
wickedness in high places, which remains to be effected, is ear- 
ried on by means of his Church ; and every Christian is a soldier 
under this banner; he sympathizes with the Eternal Mind in feel- 
ing a holy jealousy of the name of God, in fighting on the Lord’s 
side, in leaguing himself against the spirit of the world and the 
power of Satan. As Christ is described in the heavenly vision 
of the Apocalypse as riding upon a white horse, and having a 
name on his thigh, “ King of kings, and Lord of lords,” and as 
going on “conquering and to conquer ;”.so Christians are de- 
scribed as riding on white horses, and having the name of God 
in their foreheads; as being “ the called, and chosen, and faith- 
ful; and overcoming, by the blood of the Lamb and the word of 
their testimony.” 

The Christian thus is interested in the great revealed purposes 
of the Most High. He has fellowship with the Father and his 
Son Jesus Christ therein. He unites himself with the Eternal 
Mind. He delights in entering into the holy purposes of God, 
of peace on earth and good-will towards men. Christ puts on 
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Christianity has in every age achieved its conquests in a way 
which the world thinks nothing of. Christianity would have 
died with the first century, but for this zeal of the Church; but 
the apostles and first teachers were filled with the mind of Christ ; 
they entered into his place; they considered it as belonging to 
themselves; ‘they counted not their lives dear unto them, so 
that they might finish their course with joy, and the ministry 
they had received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God.” Let us not think that we can have fellowship 
with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ, if it does not 
make us partakers of the energy of the first Christians, of their 
practical principles, of their pursuit of the great end —the com- 
munication of holiness and happiness to mankind. Every one, 
in his own station, must do this; not only by aiding in all de- 
signs for the propagation of the gospel, but by silent prayers, by 
a pure and holy conduct, by a spirit of unity and love, by avoid- 
ing the appearance of evil, by filling up his station in the house 
of God, by discharging the duties of social life. Thus he be- 
comes a witness for God and his Christ in the world. 

IV. This fellowship with the Father, and’his Son Jesus Christ, 
is a participation of their felicity. 

The happiness of Christians, as men, arises from a variety of 
sources. ‘They are men like others, and while in this tabernacle 
many things are common to them with the rest of mankind. 
They must have the pains and pleasures of a physical nature, the 
sympathies of general society, the joys and sorrows of men. 
They cannot rise above those sources of sensibility which be- 
long to them as inhabitants of this world. 

But still there is a happiness belonging to them, as being in a 
right state of mind towards God; and this is of the same nature 
with that which constitutes the supreme happiness of God him- 
self. I speak with reverence; but the love of holiness, a heart 
at peace with God, pardon and acceptance, approbation of con- 
science, joy from deriving life from Christ, moral self-approba- 
tion—what is all this but a part of the Divine complacency of 
God, in being conscious to himself of infinite purity, goodness, 
truth, and love? The Christian derives his happiness from the 
blessed sensation that he dwells in love with God and with the 
company of his fellow-Christians; and is not this a part of the 
happiness of God himself, who communicates to him out of his 
fulness? ‘God is love; and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him.” 

Again, when the Christian is uniting himself with God and 
Christ by acts of faith, by efforts of devotion, contemplation 
love, the influences of peace and union with Christ are such, 
and so endearing, that it is some participation of the Divine hap- 
piness itself. God is his own portion, his own rest, his own 
centre, and the Christian derives his happiness from resting upon 
that Eternal Centre of Felicity, in finding in God a fulness of 
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good; all desires being subdued to that one desire after happi- 
ness, which is only to be found in God. ‘“If thou hadst known 
the gift of God,” said our Lord, “and who it is that said unto 
thee, Give Me to drink, thou wouldst have asked of Him, and He 
would have given thee living water. He that drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again; but he that drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him, shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give 
him shall be in him a well of water, springing up into everlasting 
life.” This water, of which our Lord here speaks so divinely, is, 
no doubt, the very element of the Divine happiness. The com- 
munication of those holy pleasures which spring from love, from 
faith, from devotion, is to have fellowship with the Divine fulness 
of felicity. 

God communicates to Christians, first, his nature, and then his 
felicity. He prepares them for loving Him, for having the same 
delight, the same action and pursuit; and then, from this, He 
communicates to them of his felicity. He sanctifies the vessel, 
and then fills it with holy peace and blessedness. He makes it a 
recipient of holiness, and so of happiness. He begins by sancti- 
fying, and then proceeds to bless more and more. 

They partake, finally, of God’s felicity when they are put in 
possession of the eternal reward of heaven. Thus they enter 
into the joy of their Lord; not only that which He bestows, but 
that which He possesses. 

Here is the secret of the Lord which the stranger knoweth 
not; here is the inward refreshment of the Christian’s soul. 
Under all calamities he has a peace and happiness which nothing 
can destroy, in the foretaste and hope of eternal glory. And this 
is what our Lord meant when he said, “‘ My peace I leave with 
you, My peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth give I 
unto you.” 

Some portion of the fellowship with God which we have now 
endeavoured to trace in these four particulars belongs to all 
Christians; but in the highest exercises, it is not so. 

Some parts of it are inseparable from the character of the Chris- 
tian. The sanctifying spirit pervades his life. The conscience 
bears its testimony, “that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, he has had his 
conversation in the world.” A certain tranquillity arises in his 
mind from having secured his greatest interests, and that they 
are placed beyond the accidents of danger and death. Pardon 
and acceptance with God in Christ fill him with peace. Hope 
dawns upon his soul, and excludes a settled gloom. 

But the higher orders and manifestations of this fellowship, so 
as to imbody heaven here below, are of rare occurrence; and 
some Christians have but little of this part of the blessing. But 
that fellowship which begins with purifying the heart and tran- 
quillizing the conscience, will brighten and enlarge more and 
more; the peace will be sweeter, the hope will brighten. “You 
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shall return unto Zion with songs, and everlasting joy shall be 
upon your heads; you shall-find joy and gladness, and sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away.” You are in union with “the blessed 
and only Potentate.” You are travelling forward to a state of 
higher divine manifestation. The Father now loves you, and will 
come and take up his abode with you; hereafter you will dwell 
with Him in glory; there you shall serve Him day and night in 
his temple, and go out no more; there you will be independent 
of the external agents of nature, for the Lord God and the Lamb 
will be the light of that temple. Thus “light is sown for the 
righteous, and gladness for the upright in heart.” The commu- 
nications of God now are the preludes and foretastes of what is 
to come. ‘The path of the just,” as to happiness as well as to 
spiritual improvement, “is as the shining light, which shineth 
more and ‘more unto the perfect day.” 

One or two practical reflections may now be made, derived 
from the language of the apostle in the context. 

1. The impossibility of this fellowship existing, unless we walk 
in the light. 

Let none perplex himself with difficult questions, nor attempt 
to explore the secret purposes of God, nor try to refer to some 
high or hidden mysteries to ascertain whether or not he has fel- 
lowship with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. Ask 
yourselves only this question: Am I walking in the light, as God 
is in the light? If you are setting your feet in his path, if you 
are bearing his name upon your forehead, and are cleansing your- 
selves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit ; if you are distin- 
guished from the world which lies in wickedness, then you may 
conclude you have this fellowship. For you walk on high, you 
are treading an elevated path, and God himself is walking with 
you there. God is bringing all his power to aid you there; you 
cannot sink with such a help; “the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, shall not err therein.” 

But are you living in any known sin? Are you walking ac- 
cording to the course of this world, fulfilling the desires of the 
flesh and of the mind? Are you reading and hearing the word 
of God, and not keeping it? 1s there a secret practical determi- 
nation that Christ shall not rule over yout Then do not lie by 
saying that you have fellowship with the Father. No: whatever 
be your professions, your knowledge, your zeal, your consola- 
tions, “if you say you have fellowship with Him, and walk in 
darkness, you lie, and do not the truth.” He that walketh in 
darkness hath no fellowship with the Father. “(God is light, and 
in Him is no darkness at all;” and “if we walk in the light as He 
is in the light,” then only “ we have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

How many high professors are resigned to scorn by this infal- 
lible test! How many are there to whom Christ will say, “I 
never knew you: depart from me, all ye that work iniquity !” 
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Those whom Christ knows, He conforms to his image. There are 
but two elements—an element of moral darkness, and an element 
of light. Those whose element is light, deliberately prefer the 
will and favour of God to all other happiness. True religion 
will always leave some traces of its nature upon us. Few can 
doubt whether they live to the world, or live to the glory of 
Christ, if they would examine the matter. ‘He that hath this 
hope in him, purifieth himself, even as He is pure.” 

2. Let Christians know the greatness of their privileges. 

Remember that you were strangers, without Christ, without 
hope, without God in the world. The time was when you said 
to vanities, ‘‘ Ye are my gods.” You gave them practically the 
preference to God. But you have been brought to a stand; you 
have been stopped in your career; you have chosen Christ; you 
have enlisted under his banners; you are engaged in his service; 
you “count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Christ Jesus your Lord” You are occupying with your 
talents during the absence of your Master and King; you wait 
the approach of death with composure; you have participation 
of the mora] nature, the preference and delight, the actions and 
pursuits, and the felicity of the Father, and of his Son Jesus 
Christ. You treasure up your riches in heaven; you are pre- 
paring to see a world wrapped in flames, and yet lose nothing ; 
because Christ has reserved for you “new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

Consider, then, the height of your privilege. Angels desire to 
look into these mysteries of love. They envy you not, but they 
congratulate you on the surprising immunities to which you are 
elevated. Their joys are heightened by the mysterious wonders of 
redemption. They will forever worship the ‘T'riune God—the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit—for their several shares in the 
great work of salvation. ‘To the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places is made known, by the Church, the manifold wis- 
dom of God.” They are ever learning new lessons of the char- 
acter of God, and deriving new motives for adoring and serving 
Him. — 

This is, then, the height of your privilege. Heed not, there- 
fore, the trials of your present state. Be of good comfort. “It 
is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” “You 
are begotten to a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away.” Let not temporal things disturb you; 
act with the equanimity belonging to the expectants of such bless- 
ings. In a very brief time your state will be changed, and 
“death will be swallowed up in victory.” In the interval, Christ’s 
name and character are intrusted to your hands. The world will 
judge of the Christian religion according to your conduct and 
spirit. You must, therefore, act as those who are “ the salt of 
the earth”—“ the lights of the world ;” thus you will become as 
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“a city set ona hill.” Walk thus in all purity and holiness of 
conversation; walk as those whose “ fellowship truly is with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 


XC. 


UNION OF CHRISTIANS WITH CHRIST AND WITH EACH 
OTHER.* 


1 CortnTHIANS, xii., 27: Ye are the body of Christ, and members mn 
particular. 


{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday evening, December 10, 1829, preparatory to the Lord’s 
Supper.] 


Tue character of Jesus Christ, and the constitution of his Church, 
are dwelt on much at large in the New Testament, for our instruction 
in what we owe both to himself and to our fellow-Christians. 

I. The union of Christ with his Church is sometimes illustrated. by 

images borrowed from the relations of domestic life : those of master 
and servant, parent and children, husband and wife ; sometimes by 
images derived from works of art, or from natural history: He him- 
self represents it by the union of the vine with its branches. But 
nowhere is it placed in a more striking or instructive light than in 
this chapter by the Apostle Paul. The human system is here intro- 
duced in considerable detail, to set forth the union of Christians with 
Christ and with each other. The same figure has been often used 
by secular writers to represent society as a political and united body. 
The Church is thus represented here ; the apostle describes a distinct 
plan and function assigned by infinite wisdom to every member of this 
body, so that the foot cannot say to the hand, nor the eye to the ear, 
‘“T have no need of thee:” if the whole body were one member, 
where were the body? but now God hath appointed a diversity of 
members for their respective uses: whence results a beautiful harmo- 
ny, which it would be the extreme of folly to censure or amend. The 
Scripture idea of Christ represents him as identified with the Church, 
which is called the fulness or complement of Christ: the Church 
makes up that whole, of which Christ is the head; that temple of 
which he is the foundation: so that Christ would want something es- 
sential to Him, without the Church; by which, especially, his glory 
is displayed to angels in a future world. 
_ In the text, we observe that the apostle represents, by a figure, the 
union that subsists between the Church and Christ: believers are 
styled his body; this, you are aware, is a figure ; but the meaning is 
obvious ; and it implies, first, the participation of a common nature ; 
secondly, the direction which Christ has over his Church; and, third- 
ly, the affectionate union which subsists between both. 


* From the notes of the Rev. T. Grinfield. 
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1. The participation of a common nature. In the former part of 
this chapter, the apostle had spoken of the union of Christians as 
those who participate of one Spirit. Christ makes them all his own 
by the communication of his own Spirit; just as the natural members 
are united with the head. The same Spirit anoints both Him and 
them; as the holy oil of Aaron ran down to the skirts of his priestly 
apparel. They receive, out of his fulness, grace for grace : grace, in 
the emanation, correspondent with grace in the reservoir. Notwith- 
standing the difference of nature and of office between Him and them, 
yet the graces of Christians are of the same origin and of the same na- 
ture with his. Every real Christian is animated by the same views, the 
same desires, the same tempers, the same principles of conduct, with 
his Divine Master. ‘If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his :” he must have this Spirit, first, in his regenerating, and 
then in his indwelling and sanctifying influence. The difference be- 
tween Christians and men of the world is not a difference in degree ; 
it is a difference in nature: Christians are born anew by a supernat- 
ural act of Divine power. And Christ is the standard and model to 
which they are all assimilated. Whatever steps are not his steps are 
false steps. 

2. The direction of the Church is from Christ. Hence this union 
has been styled a political union : as He is the governor, the supreme 
authority, who prescribes all the duties to be performed by us. All 
religion emanates from Him, as King and Lord ofall. It is the work 
of the Spirit to establish his authority in the heart: a sceptre, by which 
He gently, yet effectually, subdues his people. “ Then are ye My 
disciples indeed, if ye continue in My word: he that loveth Me, 
keepeth My sayings.” ‘ ; : 

3. The figure denotes that cordial and affectionate union which 
subsists between Christ and the Church. No man, says the apostle, 
hates his own flesh; and he urges the Divine declaration, that man 
and wife are one flesh, as a reason why a man should love his wife. 
This union appears to have been intended by God to shadow forth 
the union of Christ and the Church ; for the apostle says, “ This is a 
great mystery, but I speak of Christ and the Church.” The Church 
is loved by Christ as his body, endeared to Him by the most tender 
ties. In love to it, He descended from his throne to the cross ; in 
love to it, He agonized and died: “ He gave himself for it, that He 
might present it to himself a glorious Church.” Such love as the Fa- 
ther has to Him, He has to the Church; He loved his disciples with 
the same kind of love with which the Father loved the Son, the object 
of his infinite complacency. And, by analogy, we ought to have the 
same love to Him, manifested by walking in his steps, consecrating 
ourselves to Him who so loved us. How dear ought that precious 
Saviour to be, who bought us with his blood! Every real Christian 
can say, with Peter, “ Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee !” Love 
to Christ is the very life-blood of piety; it constrains us to live unto 
Him who died and rose for us. Like loves like ; and if Christ is the 
pattern, if Christ is the great Benefactor and Friend of his people, 
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how entire, intense, and constant ought to be our devotedness to 
Him! : 

II. In the next place, from the text we are taught the union of 
Christians with each other. ‘“ We are members in particular.” 

The former part of the chapter, read with attention, will give the 
most just and practical views of this union of Christians. Every 
member of the natural body, however mean, however feeble and ob- 
scure, is a member; so should no Christian be overlooked, however 
humble in gifts or office, since he stands in a sacred relation to Jesus 
Christ. ‘To despise the image of God in the natural man, implies a 
profane disregard of that God who made man in his own image ; 
but to despise this image in the spiritual man, is a higher species of 
impiety ; all who bear the image of Christ will shine with Him in his 
glory ; and are, therefore, entitled to a peculiar regard from every 
Christian, beyond what the most elevated of mankind would command; 
such are dear-in the eyes of angels, conveyed in their arms at death 
to Abraham’s bosom, because they own one Lord. It is an infinite 
honour to have any place in that body, of which the meanest part con- 
tains the germe of a glory which eye hath not seen nor heart con- 
ceived ! 

There exists an affection and sympathy between all the members. 
In the system of animal life, which is probably a modification of the 
spirit that animates the whole, the functions of all the rest are affected 
by one. ‘Thus Christians are to feel for each other, “ bear one anoth- 
er’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ:” they are not to say, as 
Cain, “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” No; they are keepers of each 
other, they are to watch over each other with a godly concern ; for 
he that recovers a sinner, saves a soul from death. Men of the world 
say, “Such a person needs help, but he stands out of my circle; I 
have nothing to do with him ;” not-so Christians: they say, “ He is 
our brother.” 

The first name of believers, used in their best and purest age, even 
before they were called Christians, was the name of Brethren. This 
is the prayer of Christ, ‘That they may be one, as We are: that they 
may be perfect in one; that the world may know that Thon hast sent 
Me!” ‘Therefore, to be perfect in Christ’s esteem, is to be united. 
This will dignify the Church beyond any other distinction. Though 
Christians may differ in points of minor moment, yet they agree in all 
essential truths : they believe in one atonement, one sanctifying Spirit ; 
they look at the same glory, they expect one home ; they all alike feel 
themselves pilgrims and strangers on earth: one thing they dread, the 
displeasure of God; one thing they desire, his favour and holiness. 
If in any thing they are differently minded, God will reveal even this 
to them; and meantime, as far as they have attained, they walk by 
one rule.. Christians drink into one Spirit: this marks them by a de- 
cisive line of demarcation from other men. In the light of eternity it 
will be seen that they differ from all besides ; they have on their fore- 
heads the mark of God. 


There is no schism in the body, so long as it is in a natural and 
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healthful state ; otherwise it tends to decay. Thus, for one member 
of Christ to envy others, is as unnatural and destructive as a division 
in the animal system. But when we see Christians forbearing to each 
. other, kind to each other, bearing one another's burdens, casting the 
mantle of candour over each other’s failings, keeping the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace, what a lovely scene do we behold! Ina 
the primitive Church it was so: all there was peace within; strife 
and envy were only without. Oh, that those days of the Church were 
renewed! and, to this end, let all cultivate humility and love. 

There are different offices in the body: some parts are organic, as 
the eye, the ear: these are instruments of sense, and peculiarly im- 
portant. Thus, in the Church, some are apostles, some evangelists ; 
but all are not such: yet each has his own place and use; each may 
contribute his portion to the general good ; and if all would attend to 
this, there would be an unspeakable accession of happiness to the 
whole body. Let us remember, my dear brethren, that the eye of 
Christ is on us all; that Christ is the Judge eternal, to whom all 
power is given. Let us be faithful to fulfil each our allotted function. 
We cannot have a higher motive than this, that “ we are the body of 
Christ, and members in particular.” 


XCI. 


SELF-EXAMINATION PREPARATORY TO THE LORD’S 
SUPPER.* 


1 Corinruians, xi., 28: But let a man examine himself and so let 
him eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. 
[Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Jan. 10, 1828.) 


Ler a man examine himself with respect to his religious inten- 
tions and conduct. ‘The Apostle Paul is here reproving the Corinthi- 
ans for the manner in which they attended the Lord’s Supper. ‘They 
appear to have connected with this sacrament love feasts, called 
agape, instituted among the primitive Christians, in memory of the 
last supper of Jesus Christ with his apostles. These agape were 
usually kept before receiving the Lord’s Supper, and were in use for 
the sake of catechumens, and for works of charity, but which the Co- 
rinthians abused by the indulgence of their appetites to great excess. 
On this account the Lord had brought oa them sickness and afflic- 
tion, and in some instances death. “ For this cause,” the apostle 
says, “many are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep. 
Therefore he exhorts and reproves them, ‘“ that they might not be 
chastened of the Lord, and judged, and condemned with the world.” 
«« Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come together to eat, tarry one 
for another; and if any man hunger, let him eat at home, that ye come 
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not together unto condemnation.” To remedy these disorders, he 
recommends the duty of self-examination : ‘“ Let a man examine him- 
self,” viz., with respect to the reality of his character, and by his re- 
ligious intentions, and then let him approach the table of the Lord, 
with seriousness and preparation, that he may secure to himself an 
upright state of mind, and the benefits attending this ordinance. By 
adopting these means, my brethren, the greater and firmer will be our 
consolation in religion. 

1st. I shall endeavour. to point out in what respect we are to ex- 
amine ourselves. 

Qdly. How we are to conduct this inquiry. : 

3dly. To enforce the duty, from the advantages resulting from it. 

First. Let us examine as to the reality of our religion ; whether we 
have that true faith in Jesus Christ by which we are justified, and 
have eternal life, and become accepted in his sight. 

Some have imagined that they have attained this satisfaction by an 
audible voice, or by secret whispers, that they are the children of 
God. But this may be delusive; for Satan, we are informed, can 
transform himself into an angel of light. ‘The Scriptures nowhere 
point out that any one individual is an heir of glory ; but they exhibit 
those qualifications which belong to the Christian character, and lay 
down the conditions of salvation ; for ‘‘ without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord.” Certain things must be found in us, to prove that we 
_ are in a state of justification and salvation. For example: that we 
repent of our sins, and that we exercise dependance on Jesus Christ. 
The heirs of salvation are those “‘ who have fled for refuge to lay hold 
on the hope set before them in the gospel.” We may examine our- 
selves, then, whether we have done these; whether we have had, or 
have now, our sole dependance upon the righteousness and the blood 
of Jesus Christ. This is the turning-point of salvation. He says, “I 
am the way, the truth, and the life.” Have we made Him our way ? 
Are we depending upon the merits and death of the Redeemer? Or 
do we know whether we have any serious spiritual views of Christ, 
so as to cast ourselves upon Him as perishing sinners? If we can 
answer these questions in the affirmative, we have reason to hope, and 
to enjoy “ peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘This is 
saving faith, and the fruits of it will appear in our lives; they will 
work by love. In the first place, by love to God, and then to the 
brethren: “ Then shall we know if we follow on to know the Lord,” 
and with “full purpose of heart,” cleave to Him. 

The Scriptures speak of those who “do righteousness.” 'T hey are 
those who do not habitually commit sin ; who “ sow to the spirit, and 
not to the flesh ;” who live to God, and to please God. If, my breth- 
ren, we find this is the case with us, and that we have a hatred of all 
sin, particularly of that sin which doth most easily beset us, and that 
we have a decided preference of holiness to every thing else, it is a 
plain proof that we are born of God, and are the children of God ; for 
we should not hunger and thirst after righteousness if we had not this 
new nature. This is not the course of the natural man. 
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Secondly. How we are to conduct this inquiry. In the first place, 
we should ascertain the reality, and not the strength, of our faith. We 
are not to imagine that we have no faith because it is weak and in- 
fantine ; but we should judge of it by its genuineness and siucerity. 
Christians of the most feeble faith ought to come to the table of the 
Lord, and observe his ordinances. The most tender minds ought to 
be planted in the house of the Lord, that they may be strengthened, 
and enabled to bring forth fruit; for the least degree of saving faith 
constitutes the Christian. . 

Again, we must not judge of our state by what is evanescent, by 
our frames or feelings ; but by what is stated and habitual, by what is 
the condition of our hearts ; for if our piety be genuine, it will form a 
habit of holiness ; it will be our way, and we may certainly know 
what is the road in which we are walking. 

Again, we should inquire into the state and bent of our minds to- 
wards God, in our choice of Him. Do we love God as the supreme 
good, in opposition to mere frames and feelings? The essence of 
religion lies in the will, and claims the preference of God as the end 
of our being, and the Saviour as the means or way to the Father. 
This will afford a satisfactory evidence. Our feelings may vary ac- 
cording to the state of our health and the constitution of our body. 
But do we calmly and practically prefer the interests of religion above 
every other? It lies in the understanding and the will; for we are 
what we will to be. If this, then, my brethren, is the state of our 
hearts, we shall see his face in righteousness, we shall rejoice in his 
favour, and close with Jesus Christ in his offers of salvation, and may 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God. Though our religious frames 
and feelings may not be according to our wishes, yet, if the bent of 
our minds be to walk in the fear and love of God, and we are seeking 
light, and aspiring after perfection, we have reason to believe the Di, 
vine Being has wrought a saving change in our hearts. The apostle 
says, “‘ Now He that has wrought us for this selfsame thing is God, 
who hath also given us the earnest of the Spirit.” You will, then, 
not depend so much upon feelings as on an elightened mind, a recti- 
tude of will, a choice of God and Christ above all earthly things, as 
the essential parts and evidences of true religion. 

Thirdly. The advantages that will result from this examination, 
supposing that it leads to a satisfactory result. In the first place, it 
will produce peace of mind, and joy in believing. We cannot have 
peace while we know not whether we are in the way to heaven or hell. 
Religion cannot be a state of happiness until you are determined in 
your choice of God. You will then be relieved from all distressing 
anxieties and fears, and your goings will be established. In the sec- 
ond place, it will produce gratitude. If you have reason to believe 
that you are a true believer, there will be a ground of gratitude to 
God. It will induce a spirit of holy joy, “ giving thanks unto the Fa- 
ther, who hath made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light.” We shall then exclaim, with the apostle, “ Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
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be called the sons of God.” Then shall we know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love God and keep his command- 
ments. “For I know in whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that He is able to keep that which I have committed unto Him, against 
that day.” To such, my brethren, as are redeemed, and who know 
that they are redeemed, our Saviour says, “« Rejoice not that the spir- 
its are made subject to you, but rather rejoice that your names are 
written in heaven.” 

In the third place, it will produce strength. The joy of the Lord 
will be our strength. ‘The consolations of the Divine presence, and the 
hope of being with the Lord in glory, will produce patience and forti- 
tude in the midst of the trials of life. ‘There will be the “ witness of 
the Spirit with our spirits that we are the children of God ;. and if 
sons, then heirs of God, and joint heirs with Jesus Christ ;” for the 
hope of eternal glory is an animating principle. 

What if death should remove you this year—or however that may 
be, death is soon coming—how great the satisfaction to be able to say, 
“1 know in whom I have believed!” We should give all diligence 
to make our calling and election sure ; to know that we are secure ; 
to know that we are justified by faith ; to know that “neither life, nor 
death, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Then 
we can look forward with a noble superiority, and say, “The Lord is 
my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? ‘The Lord is the 
strength of my life, of whom shall I be afraid?” ‘ Nay, but in all these 
things we are more than conquerors through Him that hath laved us.” 


XCII. 
THE APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION.* 


2 Cor., xiii, 14: The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghast, be with you all. 


{Preached at Broadmead, Bristol, Thursday evening, Feb. 7, 1828, preparatory to the Lord’s Sapper.) 


Gop has revealed his truth in various dispensations, and these 
have been distinguished by various degrees of light and privilege. 
We, as Christians, are favoured with incomparably greater ad- 
vantages than believers enjoyed under the Old Testament. The 
doctrines of the gospel are far more clear and copious in reveal- 
ing Divine truth, and the sacraments more simple and spiritual. 
But some things may be regarded as the vitals of religion, essen- 
tial to the functions of spiritual life, and common to believers 
under every dispensation; of this nature are the three things 


* From the notes of the Rev. T. Grinfield. 
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mentioned in the text. Taking these things in the order here 
presented, we consider, 

I. “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ.”” This is mentioned 
first, not that it stands first in the order of these great blessings, 
but it is most obvious, most immediate, to the view of a Christian. 
Jesus Christ naturally came foremost before the apostle’s mind, 
as the procurer of all Divine blessings. And “grace” is men- 
tioned as the peculiar property of Jesus Christ. Grace denotes 
free and sovereign favour. ‘The law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” It is He who made it 
worthy of God to dispense gratuitously all those spiritual bless- 
ings which constitute the patrimony of the Church. He fills 
every part of the system of redemption. Viewed prospectively, 
He appears as the Lamb slain before the foundation of the world; 
viewed retrospectively, as the sacrifice made for sin. 

The grace of Jesus Christ includes two things: all that He has 
done, and all that He stil] does, for the Church. 

1. All that He’has done and suffered for it. His grace drew 
Him down from above into our world and nature: ‘“‘ Ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ; that though He was rich, yet for 
your sake He became poor, that ye, through his poverty, might 
be made rich.” All that He endured during his sojourn among 
men, and especially in Gethsemane and on the cross; all his pov- 
erty and sufferings, as a servant of his Father, proceeded from 
his grace: all the peace and hope, the confidence and strength, 
of his people, are so many streams that flow from this fountain 
of the grace of Jesus Christ. 

2. It includes all that He still does for his Church. He sits 
above as its High Priest and Intercessor; He has all power given 
to Him for the interests of his people: when He was ready to 
depart from this world to heaven, He said, ‘“‘ Go, preach the gos- 
pel to all the world; lo, I am with you always to the end ;” 
‘“‘ where two or three meet in My name, | am in the midst.” His 
people receive all that they need out of his fulness. “T live,” 
says the apostle, “yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; I live by 
the faith of the Son of God: I can do all things through Christ, 
who strengthens me.” The answer of Jesus Christ to the tried 
apostle was most satisfying: ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
“Most gladly, therefore,” says Paul, ‘will I bear my infirmities, 
that the puwer of Christ may rest,” may pitch its tabernacle 
over me. 

We shall never know, on this side of eternity, the full amount 
of our obligations to Christ; the manner and extent in which He 
guards his Church, in which He directs, and sanctifies, and com- 
forts his people. When the apostle prays, then, that “the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ” might be with his brethren, he prays 
that they might experience the benefit of all his interpositions in 
favour of believers, not only as past, but as still continued ; and 
when we experience this benefit, when we feel happy in Christ 
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under ali circumstances and trials, then we have this prayer ful- 
filled to ourselves; the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ is with us. 

II. The second of these great blessings is “the love of God.” 
By God we are here probably to understand God the Father. 
As the grace of Christ is the meritorious, so the love of the Fa- 
ther is the original cause of all spiritual blessings. The former 
source is traced to another still beyond. The Father is repre- 
sented in Scripture as originating the salvation of man, as giving 
and sending his Son: ‘God so loved the world, that He gave his 
only-begotten Son.” ‘Herein is love; not that we loved God, 
but that He loved us, and gave his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.” Jesus Christ always speaks of himself as sent by the 
Father. Love isthe principle from which all redemption proceeds ; 
no higher spring exists; nothing can be assigned as the cause, 
but all is the effect, of this: it is called an “ everlasting love, with 
which God loved his Church ;” ‘the good pleasure of his will ;” 
“the purpose which He purposed in himself, before the world 
began.” The love of God is that unfathomable fountain from 
which all the streams of salvation, of grace and glory, flow: all 
proceed from God, and God is love. 

The apostle prays that his brethren might feel themselves the 
objects of this love. This is dignity, this is felicity, and there is 
none beside—to be embraced in the arms of the Divine Father as 
his beloved children! St, John stands astonished at this love, 
and exclaims, ‘‘ Behold, what manner of love the Father hath be- 
stowed on us, that we should be called the sons of God! Be- 
loved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be!” It is a prospect beyond all estimation, be- 
yond all conception! But let it be remembered that, if we would 
enjoy the love of God, we must keep his commandments. None 
of the consolations of Divine love are to be found in union with 
a disobedient and licentious course of conduct: we must walk in 
the light, as He is in the light, if we hope to have the shining of 
his countenance on our souls. te 

III. “The communion of the Holy Spirit” is the third great 
blessing. As the Father originates and the Son executes, it is 
the part of the Spirit so to communicate himself as to modify 
and change, and form his subjects. He is compared to the ee 
which diffuses itself over, and comes into contact with, every 
part of the creation. He dwells in the hearts of Christians as an 
internal principle, the principle of a second nature, possessing 
the mind as a temple of the Spirit. God walks in his people; 
He becomes their God, and they become his children by the in: 
fluence of his Spirit. As Christ purchased all Divine blessings 
so the Spirit dispenses the things of Christ. As Christ glorifies 
the Father, so the Spirit glorifies Christ: He is the vicegerent 
and deputy of Christ, as Christ of the Father. He glorifies, not 
ec lenne aebeaesi in Christ, God. Between the Spirit and 

ere subsists a connexion even more immediate than 
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between Christ and believers; for “ if any man has not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of Christ’s,” where the Spirit of Christ does 
not mean primarily the temper of Christ, though it includes this 
by inference, but it denotes the Spirit of God, which is also the 
Spirit of Christ. The Spirit is the agent of all those effects 
which prepare the soul for glory. 

Let it be remembered here, that a suitable walk is required 
of those who would enjoy the fellowship of the Spirit. We must 
walk tenderly with Him, and be careful not, by resistance, to 
grieve Him: if we sadden this comforter, where shall we hope 
to find comfort? Surely those who have ever tasted of his con- 
solations will never give them up for “a mess of pottage,” for a 
momentary sensual gratification. Attend to his small voice (the 
Word of God is his voice); yield yourself to be led by Him, as 
the sons of God are led. Have you ever, my dear brethren, en- 
joyed his consolations? Break not from his holy bonds! forsake 
not the footsteps of this Divine Monitor! listen to his gentle in- 
timations and persuasions! and you shall find Him draw nearer 
and nearer to your souls: “For to every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance.” - 


Let one or two remarks be added in conclusion of this subject: 
and 

1. In the text we have a distinct mention of three Divine per- 
sons. None will deny that the Father and the Son are persons; 
it is reasonable to conclude that the Spirit is also such; but if 
any doubt this view of the text before us, let him advert to the 
baptismal form: “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit.” What can a name there be supposed to des- 
ignate unless a person? Here, the “grace of Jesus Christ, and 
the communion of the Holy Spirit,” could never have been placed 
in such a close juxtaposition with the “love of God,” if, as some 
have supposed, there were an infinite distance between them. 

2. The doctrine of the Trinity is not a mere speculative mys- 
tery. Each of the Divine persons has his office in the economy 
of redemption, and this gives us an idea of the grandeur and dig- 
nity of that redemption, in the economy of which there is such a 
co-operation; the Father devising it, the Son executing, the 
Spirit applying. And the persons are distinctly named in the 
New Testament, probably that we may be able the more clearly 
to trace the plan. This great mystery appears, indeed, to have 
been obscurely revealed under the Old Testament, in the He- 
brew name of Deity, Elohim ; a name denoting plurality, as used 
in the first chapter of the Bible, where we read that “‘ God (Elo- 
him) said, Let us make man in our image :” but the full disclo- 
sure of the doctrine of the Trinity was reserved for the gospel. 

How solemn and august the work of preparing a soul for glory 
amid this state of sinfulness and wo, when each person of the 
Godhead has his own peculiar part in that work to execute! Be- 
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ond a doubt, the sanctification of the Church is the greatest 
work of God with which we are acquainted ; that work, in which 
the counsels of eternity are exhausted ; in which the merit of the 
Son and the energy of the Spirit are employed ; that work, in the 
contrivance and completion of which all the Deity is busied, 
and by which new scenes of glory are opened to the soul. What 
are the distinctions of earth, what the honours of thrones com- 
pared with the dignity of the humblest among those who are 
‘“cborn, not of blood, not of man, but born of God!” those’ who 
are called to be “ heirs of God, joint-heirs with Christ!” 

What manner of persons, then, ought such to be in their con- 
duct! what purity, what self-denial, what elevation of views and 
desires may be expected of such! How clear should we make 
it to the world that we have been with Jesus and learned of Him! 
Let us see; my brethren, that we are consistent witnesses to the 
truth which we profess; let us bind the reproach of the cross, as 
a diadem, upon us; let us constantly lift up our hearts to the 
Lord, that He would fulfil in us all his will, and the work of faith 
with power; that we become more sanctified by the Spirit, more 
victorious in every trial, more dead to the world, as those whose 
life is hid with Christ in God; that when He, who is our life, 
shall appear, we may appear with Him in glory, and may be fa- 
voured to hear those words of Divine approval, ‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter into the joy of thy Lord!” 
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DISCOURSES. 


ie 


Cuap.i., 1-11: Paul and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints in Christ 
Jesus which are at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons: Grace be unto you, and peace, from 
God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. I thank my God upon every remembrance of 
you, always in every prayer of mine for you all making request with joy, for your fellowship in 
the gospel from the first day until now ; being confident of this very thing, that He which hath 
begun a good work in you, will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ: even as itis meet for me 
to think this of you all, because I have you in my heart; inasmuch as both in my bonds, and in 
the defence and confirmation of the gospel, ye all are partakers of my grace. For God is my 
record, how greatly I long after you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ. And this I pray, that 
your love may abound yet more and more in knowledge and in all judgment ; that ye may ap- 
prove things that are excellent; that ye may be sincere and without offence till the day of 
Christ ; bemg filled with the fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, unto the glory 
and praise of God. 


Tuts epistle was written from Rome by the Apostle Paul during 
his imprisonment by the Emperor Nero. 

The Philippians seem to have had a great share of the affections 
of the apostle, and their attachment to him appears to have been re- 
markably steady. 

If there were any factions in the Church of Philippi, as some have 
imagined, they do not appear to have got to such a height as to have 
affected their attachment towards him. 

When the apostle was imprisoned at Rome, we are informed, they 
sent presents to support him in his affliction, and to preserve him 
from the indigence to which he might otherwise have been reduced. 

They were thus partakers of the afflictions of the gospel, and they 
partook of its grace. This he expresses in the latter part of this 
epistle, commending them for exerting themselves for his support 
when others did not: ‘“ No church communicated with me, as con- 
cerning giving and receiving, but ye only.” ‘The epistle is addressed 
to them by Paul and Timotheus. This, I suppose, was adopted from 
respect, and in order to take off the egotism that might otherwise have 
appeared in this and other of his epistles. 

First. We shall notice the inscription and the salutation, which 
were agreeable to the other epistles on like occasions. Secondly. 
His gratitude for their participation in the blessings of the gospel ; 
and, Thirdly, His prayer for their farther participation. 

lst. The inscription of this epistle, “ from Paul and Timotheus, the 
servants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints in Christ Jesus which are 
at Philippi (without distinction), with the bishops and deacons.” 

“To the saints.” Those who have been purified by the Spirit 
from the influence of worldly lust, and were solemnly devoted to God 
by baptism, and separated from all others. However the term saint 
may have been applied in derision and ridicule in modern times, yet 


* These Discourses were delivered at Cambridge in 1801 and 1802; and the whole of them are 
printed from the short-hand notes of John Greene, Esq. 
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we see it was adopted by the Apostle Paul as a mark of honourable 
distinction. Let us never be ashamed of that in which the Christian 
world has ever gloried, the spirit and temper of saints. Observe, first, 
he addresses the Church, then the bishops and deacons. The body 
of the common people, in primitive times, decided upon all weighty 
matters that arose in the Church. It is evident from the New Testa- 
ment that the terms bishops and deacons, or pastors and deacons, 
comprehended all the teachers at that time found in the Church; and 
that the distinction arose afterward between the bishops and pastors ; 
certainly, if there had been any other order or orders, they would not 
have been overlooked or neglected by the Apostle Paul in his various 
epistles. 

The salutation is very short, but extremely comprehensive: “ Grace 
be unto you, and peace, from God our Father, and from the Lord Je- 
sus Christ.” The apostle was not intent upon their worldly prosper- 
ity; for he knew it was a stated and an appointed condition, that 
through much tribulation they must enter into the kingdom of God. 
“ Grace from God our Father,” or favour, implying pardon, accept- 
ance, justifying and glorifying grace ; and who is there, my brethren, 
that cannot be satisfied with this? “ Peace.” This was the term in 
which they were accustomed to salute each other in their common 
meetings, and in the streets and market-places. This was sanctified 
by Jesus Christ. He said, “ My peace I leave with you, my peace [ 
give unto you, not as the world giveth give I unto you (by compli- 
ment): Jet not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” They 
were accustomed to express all this by the term peace ; and the best 
thing we can wish for our fellow-Christians and for ourselves is, that 
‘peace may be multiplied.” We should wish them an increase of 
all blessings, but especially spiritual blessings, as the most important ; 
and we should be most anxious to partake of these ourselves. 

2dly. The apostle’s gratitude and thanksgiving, verse 3: “I thank 
my God upon every remembrance of you.” 4th and 5th: “ Always 
in every prayer of mine for you all making request with joy, fot 
your fellowship in the gospel from the first day until now.” This is 
the substance of his gratitude ; his heart is affected with emotions of 
joy on their account. Here, my brethren, is true benevolence ; this 
enlarges the heart and multiplies the sources of joy far more than 
selfishness ; this is the great secret of true happiness: while the 
other excludes from the soul all those fine emotions of kindness and 
generosity, this expands the heart; none rejoiced but he rejoiced also. 
The apostle lost sight of his individual sufferings in his attachment to 
the whole Church of God; they had a fellowship with him in the 
gospel, which was the riches of the Gentiles. 

This fellowship melted every other distinction. By professing one 
common faith, Christianity unites mankind together, and makes them 
brethren. As national and commercial possessions, territories, and 
pursuits frequently prejudice and divide men, and kindle animosities, 
and occasion the shedding of blood where they have a common or 
séparate interest, this tends to unite, to teach mankind to feel them- 
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selves as members of one family, for it is wide enough to receive the 
whole human race. Observe, “ This fellowship continued from the 
first day until now.” 

The seed of the kingdom which the apostle had sown abided in 
them: they had received the gospel in the midst of great persecution ; 
notwithstanding that, he says, the Philippians received it in love. 
‘It is he that endureth to the end shall be saved.” 

{t was not like that seed which springs up in a shallow soil, and 
then withers away. He knew that if they were partakers of this bless- 
ing, whatever persecutions or calamities they were exposed to, their 
great interest was secure, and that they were comprehended in this 
promise, “All things shall work together for their good.” Again, 
verse 6th: “ Being confident of this very thing, that He who has 
begun a good work in you will perform it until the day of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The apostle, reflecting on their state and condition, expresses a 
cheerful and well-grounded confidence that Jesus Christ would not 
forsake and abandon his own work; it was a good likeness, which 
was to be completed at his appearance. 

The principle of religion in the heart, or that renewal of the soul 
which is effected in all true Christians, is here called “a good work 
inthem.” It is said of Abijah, that there was some good thing found 
in him towards the Lord God of Israel. So real religion in the heart 
is a good work; not a self-created work, but Jesus Christ, by the in- 
fluence of his Spirit, forms it in us. It is a growing work. It ad- 
vances and enlarges itself as the kingdom of Jesus Christ, which con- 
tinually increases. It is a little leaven that leaveneth the whole 
lump. ‘ Until the day,” or that day to which this looks forward ; it is 
called the day of Jesus Christ; then true Christians will be found en- 
tirely like Him, and this work will be complete. It expands towards 
that day; it is a spring of living water springing up unto everlasting 
life.’ How careful, my brethren, should we be to examine our own 
hearts, whether we know, by experience, what it is to be renewed in 
our minds; and next to this, that we are pressing forward. 

Verse 7th: “ Even as it is meet for me to think this of you all, be- 
cause I have you in my heart; inasmuch as both in my bonds, and 
in the defence and confirmation of the gospel, ye all are partakers of 
my grace.” ; 

The Philippians were lodged in the heart of the apostle, and his 
poverty and sufferings excited their zealous attention, though removed 
from them by his bodily presence. The imprisonment and persecu- 
tion of the apostles were, in the hands of God, the means of purify- 
ing the Christian churches. It was a wind that purged the Christian 
floor. Some, it appears, were offended ; but to those who did receive 
the truth in the love of it, it was a living principle, full of greater regard 
to the apostles on this very account, so that in this sense the persecu- 
tion and blood of the martyrs were the seed of the Church. Again, 
verse 8th: “ For God is my record, how greatly I long after you all 
in the bowels of Jesus Christ.” The apostle wished to impart that 
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fulness of the blessing of the gospel of peace that Jesus Christ him- 
self left as a legacy to the Church. 

Lastly. We have the very affectionate prayer of the apostle for the 
Philippians. Verse 9th: “ And this I pray that your love may abound 
yet more and more in knowledge and in all judgment.” Verse 10th: 
«That ye may approve things that are excellent, that ye may be sin- 
cere and without offence till the day of Christ.” 

He first prays that theit love may abound yet more and more. 
That which unites us to Jesus Christ is love: “And hereby,” he says, 
“ye shall know that ye are my disciples; if ye love one another.” 

The obedience of a Christian is distinguished from all other kinds, 
by its proceeding from a principle of love—love to God and love to 
man. Verse 9th: “ And this [ pray, that your love may abound yet 
more and more in knowledge,” viz., in that which is founded on a true 
apprehension and reason for love, “and in all judgment ;” not merely 
enlightened, but in harmony, or with the fitness of things in judgment 
and feeling, in opposition to extravagance and folly. Verse 10th: 
“That ye may approve things that are excellent,” or try the things that 
differ, viz., to distinguish the excellence of Christianity from every 
counterfeit, and hold fast your crown: “That ye may be sincere and 
without offence.” The apostle’s first desire was, that they might be 
Christians, and the next, that they might be exemplary Christians ; 
not only free from scandalous offences and from reproach, but to adorn 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ, and shine as lights in the world. These, 
my brethren, are among the excellences and virtues of Christianity, 
and it is of the very essence of piety “to be pressing forward to the 
prize and mark of our high calling—not to account ourselves as hav- 
ing already attained, or as already perfect.” 

First. See that your profession is sincere, in opposition to hypocri- 
sy, that ye may be truly keeping his sayings and bringing forth much 
fruit, that your heavenly father may be glorified. 

Verse 11th: “ Being filled with the fruits of righteousness.” 

Holiness is the fruit which Christianity produces in the mind. This 
is the proper ornament of the Christian. As you would think nothing 
of a tree without fruit, so riches, dress, and honours are mere adven- 
titious distinctions and ornaments. They are nothing to a Christian— 
there is nothing to be compared to fruit. He is the best man, and the 
best Christian, that acts most upon evangelical principles in bringing 
forth good fruit. We are too much accustomed to examine our Chris- 
tianity by our profession and feelings, but let us examine it by our fruit. 

Our Lord says, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” You know 
that the fruit is the last thing which makes its appearance on the ‘tree ; 
without this fruit, “‘ without holiness, no man can see the Lord.” 

He that is most desirous to serve God and to benefit his fellow- 
creatures, has the most fruit and the most of Christianity. 

These fruits of righteousness are said to be by Jesus Christ. If 
we are deficient in any sort of grace or excellence, we should endeay- 
our to seek it at the hand of Jesus Christ. 


On the whole, this is, my brethren, the prayer of the apostle on the 
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part of the Philippians. How necessary on the part of ourselves! It 
was for those who lay so near to the apostle’s heart; and are you, 
my brethren, wiser, better, or different from them? Would he not im- 
press it upon you? 

Remember, the truths of the gospel are eternal truths; like their 
great Anthor, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. ‘‘ All flesh is 
grass, and all the glory of man is as the flower of the grass: the grass 
withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away; the wind passeth 
over it, and it is gone.” It will pass over us, and we shall be gone too, 
“ but the word of the Lord endureth forever,” and this is the: word 
which by the gospel is preached unto you. 


Il. 


CHap. i., 12-20: But I would ye should understand, brethren, that the things which happened unto 
me have fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the gospel; so that my bonds in Christ are 
manifest in all the palace, and in all other places ; and many of the brethren in the Lord, waxing 
confident by my bonds, are much more bold to speak the word without fear. Some indeed preach 
Christ even of envy and strife ; and some also of good will. The one preach Christ of contention, 
not sincerely, supposing to add affliction to my bonds: but the other of love, knowing that I am 
set for the defence of the gospel. What then? notwithstanding, every way, whether in pretence 
or in truth, Christ is preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. For I know that 
this shall turn to my salvation through your prayer, and the supply of the Spirit of Jesus Chnst, 
according to my earnest expectation, and my hope, that in nothing I shall be ashamed, but that 
with all boldness, as always, so now also, Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether it be by 


life or by death. 

In this part of the epistle we have a communication of very pleasing 
intelligence to the Philippians: “ The things which happened to the 
apostle had fallen out for the furtherance of the gospel.” We see all 
the events of life are here mixed. 

Another consequence fell from the imprisonment of the apostle : 
«The brethren waxed confident by his bonds.” ‘Some, indeed, 
preached Christ out of envy and contention, supposing to add affliction 
to his bonds. Yet Jesus Christ was preached, and he rejoiced; yea, 
and would rejoice. ' ; 

The apostle closes this account by expressing his confidence in 
Divine Providence, and that in nothing he should be ashamed, so that 
Jesus Christ was magnified in his body, whether by life or by death. 

Ist. Here is a piece of pleasing intelligence with respect to reli- 
gion. Every thing else is unimportant compared to the advancement 
of Christianity. The apostle felt himself more happy in the commu- 
nication of this than of anything else: “ The things which happened 
unto me have fallen out for the furtherance of the gospel.” This he 
knew would give them, also, great satisfaction. ‘“ We are, my breth- 
ren, no farther Christians than we can rejoice to see Christ magni- 
fied.” The opposition and persecution the apostle met with had all 
happened for the furtherance of the gospel. At first it must have ap- 
peared very perplexing and gloomy, that so eminent a person should be 
confined ; but it is the prerogative of God to bring good out of evil, light 
out of darkness: as it is the wickedness of man that prevents good, 
so God brings good out of evil. The bonds and imprisonment of the 
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apostle made the gospel a matter of public notoriety. Christianity 
was more known and talked about ; attention was excited ; an inqui- 
ry made, what that religion was that so supported him in the midst of 
his sufferings? It is not improbable that they would inquire who Je- 
sus Christ was. What were the hopes and prospects offered to the 
converts of this new religion? Thus, God has overruled the perse- 
cution of the Church in every age. It became sanctified in his hands. 
It placed Christianity on an eminence, and excited a conviction that 
that religion, which thus supported him, must be divine. It is pecu- 
liar to Christianity to triumph in sufferings, as we noticed last Sab- 
bath. 

‘There was another effect, still more unlikely, produced from the 
apostle’s imprisonment. He says, verse 14th: “ And many of the 
brethren in the Lord, waxing confident by my bonds, are much more 
bold to speak the word without fear.” 

Instead of deterring, it made them more bold and confident. This 
was a very remarkable effect. ‘They were more ready to throw off 
every restraint, and to evince their attachment to the cause of Christ. 
But this has often been found to be the case ; and, sometimes, those 
persons who have attended as witnesses and executioners have af- 
terward professed themselves Christians, and exposed themselves to 
the same punishments. When they saw the firmness and the heav- 
enly supports afforded td the disciples in the midst of these fiery tri- 
als, they found there was that in religion which would sustain them— 
that which nothing could sink; this induced them to throw off that 
fear and timidity so incident to human nature. 

The apostle then rejoiced because men began to inquire about Chris- 
tianity. ‘The spirit of religion is a public spirit: it calls us to suffer 
for others, and, if necessary, to lay down our lives for the brethren, as 
Christ suffered and laid down his life for us. Verse 15th: There 
was a disagreeable effect produced : “Some preached Christ even of 
envy and strife; and some, also, of good will.” Verse 16th: “ The 
one preach Christ of contention, not sincerely, supposing to add af- 
fliction to my bonds.” It is melancholy to reflect that there were 
persons of this description; who they were we are not informed, 
but it is probable they were Jews, who wished to bind the Jewish re- 
ligion, with its ritual, observances, and restraints, upon the Christian 
converts ; a disposition to set up one form against the other, and, by 
disparaging the apostle’s ministry, to increase their party. ‘The Co- 
rinthians had much of this spirit and temper ; they endeavoured to dis- 
credit his apostleship ; and he says, “Am not I an apostle? Do not 
‘I bear about me the marks of an apostle?” It appears that there 
were some that did this in order to strengthen a party, and to propa- 
gate their own judaizing opinions. ‘They preached Christ, but with 
a mixture of error; yet behold the noble spirit and greatness of mind 
the apostle discovers. Some preach Christ out of envy and strife, 
fu some of good will. What then ? Notwithstanding, every way, 

whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached, and I[ therein do 
rejoice, yea, an] will rejoice.” » | 
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He was so intent upon the advancement of truth, that he overlooked 
the malignity of the intention in the success of the cause. It is thus, 
my brethren, that religion lifts us above self-love and party spirit, and 
leads us to rejoice in every opening prospect of prosperity, and of 
good to others, in all public events, and in every denomination. Again, 
love to the Apostle Paul was anothtr effect produced; there were 
some that wished to support his character and credit ; they did it from 
love and good will. What then? Whether from affection or envy, 
the work itself is good, and is advanced, and “I therein do rejoice, 
yea, and I will rejoice.” 

He adds, verse 19th: “ For I know that this shall turn to my sal- 
vation, through your prayer, and the supply of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Verse 20th: “ According to my earnest expectation, and my hope, 
that in nothing I shall be ashamed, but that with all boldness, as al- 
ways, so now also, Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether it 
be by life or by death.” On the review of the whole, he knew that 
all would issue in his good. 

Some have supposed that it was a deliverance from imprisonment 
he here mentions as his salvation: “ Through your prayer, and the 
supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ.” He confidently expects that 
these overruling influences would still deliver him out of the power 
of the lion, as he calls the Emperor Nero in another place, but he 
evidently includes the salvation of his own soul. _ 

We see, my brethren, the apostles continually united their own sal- 
vation with the advancement of the general good. ‘They looked upon 
themselves as best securing their own happiness when they were 
promoting that of others. ‘They considered they were so bound to- 
gether that they could not effectually forward the one without the 
other. ‘To preach the gospel with sincerity was a duty upon the 
Apostle Paul, without which he knew he should be lost. He was 
also intent upon that holy conversation, which adorns and recom- 
mends Christianity ; on that holiness without which he could not see 
the Lord; and in that spirit of living to others which will benefit 
all around, and which, if imitated, will advance you the nearest to 
heaven, Lo 

It is, then, in religion, and in that alone, that the selfish principle 
conspires with the public ; in everything else, personal advantage and 
aggrandizement are pursued to the neglect of the public good; so that 
the apostle was never so selfish as when he forgot it, and says, 
*“ Whether we live, we live unto the Lord; or whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord; so that, living or dying, we are the Lord’s.” 

This, my brethren, is the consequence of a supreme devotedness to 
God; this is ingrafted upon making the enjoyment of him our sole 
happiness and chief end, and when any thing comes in competition 
with this, casting it away as dross and dung. 

Notwithstanding the opposition the apostle met with, he knew he 
should not be ashamed, for he was shielded by conscious integrity 
and innocence ; and that Jesus Christ would be magnified by his body, 
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by the labours of his life, and by the fortitude and resolution with 
which he should meet death. 

Having devoted himself to Christ, he knew that his salvation was 
secure, and he rejoiced in the prospect of the final prevalence of that 
religion which he was appointed to preach. 

This peace of mind, this satisfaction with his allotment, was the 
consequence of having no separate interest or pleasure. Thus, if 
we devote and unite ourselves to God, and make the enjoyment of 
Him our chief end and rule, then all will go on well, and we may say 
with the apostle, “ For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” It is 
worthy of remark, that the apostle knew that this dispensation would 
not be overlooked, but would turn to his good by two things : 

Ist. By the prayer of the Philippians ; and, 

2d. By the supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 

We see, my brethren, that, with all his attainments, the apostle was 
not lifted up above them, when he says, “ by your prayer.” How 
much more have we need to say, “ Brethren, pray for us.” The pray- 
er of the meanest Christian in this assembly may procure, and infuse 
among us, the Spirit of God, beyond what we could wish ourselves ; 
for with Him all distinctions are lost but piety and sincerity. We see 
he does not fail to express his belief in the efficacy of prayer. He 
knew that God would “ withhold no good thing from them that walk 
uprightly,” and seek it at his hands. 

Secondly. By the supply of the Spirit. The Holy Spirit of God, 
which was sent to supply the place of Jesus Christ, is, in a peculiar 
manner, his gift, as a substitute for the loss the Church sustained by 
his departure. He ascénded on high, and led captivity captive, that 
God might give good gifts to men, even to the rebellious. 

If we wish to have every thing turn to our good, it must be with the 
supply of the Spirit-—the teachings of his Holy Spirit; for they that 
are his children are led by the Spirit of God as the sons of God. 

We see in this part of the epistle what are the distinguishing fea- 
tures and spirit of Christianity. 

The doctrines of religion might have been taught in a more argu- 
mentative and different form, if the Scriptures had been calculated to 
give us mere speculative knowledge ; but they exhibit the feelings 
and temper of the heart. We see the writers of them in bonds and 
afflictions, in triumphs and miscarriages. These epistles represent 
them under every variety of form and circumstance, in order that we 
may learn and know what is that one spirit into which all the disci- 
ples breathed. 

It is of very little consequence to have an acquaintance merely with 
the doctrines of Christianity, unless we have the spirit which all the 
apostles breathe in these epistles, and which has formed and sancti- 
fied the hearts of his chosen in every age. Do not, my brethren, read 
them only to know what it is they teach, but consider them with a 
view to the improvement and renovation of the heart; producing that 
sincerity, that devotedness to Christ, that heavenly-mindedness, which 
they everywhere inculcate; and let them penetrate your hearts and 
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make you ashamed of yourselves, that you should fall so far short of the 
spirit of the disciples ; for, unless we possess his spirit in some degree, 
we cannot be his disciples. Compare these writers with the celebrated 
heathen authors, in sublimity of style, in purity, in elegance, in dig- 
nity and delicacy of expression ; look at them with seriousness, and 
how low and little do the characters of these heathen writers appear, 
although they came into alliance with every shing that is great and il- 
lustrious in this world. But the apostles came into contact with God ; 
they touched the Eternal; they breathed into his Spirit, imbibed his 
temper; they partook of his image, and out of that fulness received 
grace upon grace. 

Let us, my brethren, seek this renovation of mind. Let us not be 
slothful, but followers of them who, through faith and patience, are 
now inheriting the promises. Let us breathe after their spirit and their 
enjoyments, and very shortly the days of our mourning will be ended, 
“and we shall be with them, and with the Lord.” 


Il. 


CuapP. i:, 21-30: For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. But if I live in the flesh, this is 
the fruit of my labour: yet what I shall choose I wot not. ForI am ina strait betwixt two, hav- 
ing a desire to depart, and to be with Christ ; which is far better: nevertheless, to abide in the 
flesh is more needful for you. And having this confidence, I know that I shall abide and continue 
with you all for vour furtherance and joy of faith; that your rejoicing may be more abundant in 
Jesus Christ for me by my coming to youagain. Only let your conversation be as it becometh 
the gospel of Christ: that whether I come and see you, or else be absent, I may hear of your af- 
fairs, that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striving together for the faith of the gospel ; 
and in nothing terrified by your adversaries: which is to them an evident token of perdition, but 
to you of salvation, and that of God. For unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, not only to 
believe on him, but also to suffer for his sake ; having the same conflict which ye saw in me, and 
now hear to be in me, 

Tue Apostle Paul, in the preceding part of this chapter, had ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with his present condition and his future pros- 
pects, arising from the conviction that all his afflictions would be over- 
ruled for his good, so that in nothing he should be moved. Under this 
conviction, he had no very prevailing solicitude about any of these 
events, for he knew that Jesus Christ would be magnified by his life 
or by his death. 

We shall endeavour, first, to establish the meaning of the apostle in 
the views he had with respect to his life and death. He says, “For 
me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” His life he considers as a 
means of glorifying Christ, his death as an advantage to himself. 
He was in a difficulty, driven by contrary motives: “I am in a strait 
betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ.” He 
concludes with expressing his anxiety for the resolute behaviour of his 
Christian converts; that was the great and chief solicitude of his 
mind ; that they might be firm, standing fast in the Lord in persecu- 
tion, and fruitful in good. works, so as to produce a conviction in the 
consciences of their persecutors, of the reality and certainty of that 
eternal reward which awaited them. . 

lst. The leading views he had of life and death. It was not as 
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an opportunity of enjoying pleasure that he desired life; it was not 
for any selfish purpose, but in order to advance the honour of Christ, 
to set forth his offering for sin, and his death, as the Saviour of men, 
and that he might be a fellow-worker with Him in advancing the sal- 
vation of mankind. His views terminated in the same object with 
those of Jesus Christ, in redeeming men from this wicked world, and 
in raising them above its influence. It is not usual to think this to be 
the life of every Christian; yet, though every man is not called to the 
same station of the apostle, every Christian is obliged to seek the same 
end, and to live in the same spirit: for as there is “ but one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism,” so there can be but one Christianity, but one prac- 
tical religion, and they who are destitute of this spirit have only a 
name to live, while they are dead. Do not, then, conceive of these 
views, my brethren, as confined to the apostle. It is a very great de- 
lusion to think that, instead of this being the general temper of Chris- 
tians, it was the particular temper of a particular man; for our Lord 
has declared, “ If ye have not the spirit of Christ; ye are none of his.” 
We have no assurance of salvation but what is founded upon partaking 
of the same spirit with the apostle, and it is that set forth in these 
words: ‘* Whether we live, we live unto the Lord; or whether we die, 
we die unto the Lord.” Ye are not your own, but bought with a 
price ; therefore glorify God with your body and with your spirit, which 
are his. We are to devote ourselves to Jesus Christ ; to look upon 
every advantage, talent, and influence put into our hands, as to be 
managed and employed for his interest. We are Christians just in 
proportion as we can subscribe to these views ; and this ought to make 
many of us tremble, if not to despair. As we would wish to die in 
peace, we must be united to Christ; for without holiness no man can 
see the Lord, and they never can die in peace that die out of Christ ; 
for to die out of Christ is to die out of God, and without hope. 

The apostle adds, “ To die is gain.” Here is the personal advan- 
tage. The apostle knew he should then lose all his persecutions, all 
his afflictions ; that he should be delivered from his enemies, from the 
temptations of Satan, and from the influence of those natural affections 
which he describes, “ By the flesh lusting against the spirit, and the 
spirit striving against the flesh, so that he could not do the things that 
he would.” ‘To part with his sins, his sufferings, and afflictions, was 
therefore great gain; he longed for death as the gain of a Christian. 
Death is the greatest loss to the men of the world, but to a Christian 
it is an entrance into all that glory which Christianity promises ; it is 
the beginning of all a good man rejoices in; it makes him like Christ— 
to see and be with him, which is far better. ‘That must be a Divine 
principle which thus transmutes death itself into an advantage, and it 
is this death, my brethren, Christians rejoice in. 

2dly. Let us consider the strait the apostle was in. 

_Verse 23: “I am in a strait betwixt two.” It produced a sort of 
difficulty, having a desire to depart: he was bound like a ship in a 
strait between two opposite even currents, with a desire to reach that 
haven of peace and happiness to which he was tending, yet it was 
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more useful for the Church at large that he should continue here. His 
benevolence dictates his presence on earth, his piety inclines him to- 
wards heaven: this made him in a strait. 

“ ‘Po be with Christ.” This was the apostle’s view of the heavenly 
world. He knew that Jesus Christ had promised that where He was, 
there also his servants should be: “ Father, I will that those also 
whom thou hast given me, be with me where I am, to behold my glo- 
ty.” He values the friendship of Christ above all the world: to be 
formed in his image, and to be with Him, he can conceive of nothing 
nigher ; it is incomparably better than any station he can enjoy in the 
present world. An unwillingness to die implies a cold affection to- 
wards Jesus Christ. Nature has an aversion to death, but Christian- 
ity creates all things new. If your attachment, my brethren, towards 
this world be great, it must be cured by giving yourselves up more 
entirely to your Lord and Master. Let this be your only assurance, 
for every assurance not founded upon this basis is absurd and delu- 
sive ; for it must be in an increase of devotion and holiness. 

The apostle had a most tender regard and affection for the Philip- 
pians. He says, verse 26th: “ Let your rejoicing be more abundant 
in Jesus Christ for me, by my coming to you again.” 

There are no bonds, my brethren, that knit men more closely to 
each other than the bonds of the gospel. These Philippians were 
engraven on his heart; their defection filled him with solicitude, their: 
firmness with joy. He says, ‘“ Now we live, if ye stand fast in the 
Lord.” Verse 27th: “Only let your conversation be as it becometh 
the gospel of Christ,” viz., accompanied with an upright, exemplary 
walk and conduct, “that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind, 
striving together for the faith of the gospel.” This was written in the 
prospect of his return to them. He puts it hypothetically, yet he knew 
that he should be delivered from this imprisonment and persecution ; 
and we know he was restored after this, and visited the church at 
Philippi. 

We see that there was one thing that lay nearer to his heart than 
any other, which was, “ that their conversation might be such as be- 
came the gospel of Christ.” Observe the stress he lays upon it: ‘ Only 
let your conversation be as becometh the gospel of Christ.” We are 
to understand this in the most extensive sense, including all domestic 
and social duties, relative and personal. ‘The profession of the gos- 
pel of Christ must be a practical one ; there must be something calcu- 
lated to recommend it, so that others may embrace it. There is a 
suitability in all its parts to this conclusion : it is such as becomes 
the gospel of Christ. Holiness is so much the spirit of Christianity, 
that we do not possess any part of it but as we act with uprightness 
and integrity. 

« What manner of persons, then, ought we to be, in all manner of 
holy conversation and godliness '” What a privilege! What a high 
calling to be the sons and daughters of the Most High! To be adopt- 
ed into the family of God! ‘To be crying, Abba, Father! How for- 
cibly does this act in connexion with that command, “ Touch not the 
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unclean thing.” Having such promises, my brethren, let us “ cleanse 
ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit.” 

We can enter no farther into this spirit than as we hate sin, impu- 
rity, and disorder. - This is so much the spirit of the gospel, that its 
consolations and meaning are unintelligible, but in proportion as we 
hunger and thirst after righteousness. ‘‘ Only let your conversation 
be as becometh the gospel of Christ.” 

This was also with regard to their perseverance and final salvation. 
It depended upon their continuance in these commands: “If ye con- 
tinue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed.” ‘They were to 
be diligent, to be found of Him in peace; to do which they were to 
continue faithful unto death. ‘Too many Christians are apt to look 
back upon their conversion as a ground of hope and comfort ; but the 
Scriptures give us no promises but what are connected with perseve- 
rance unto death. — If, after having begun in the spirit, ye end in death; 
if you conform to the spirit of the world, you know nothing of the spirit 
of Christianity ; you have the name without the spirit ; “ye are weigh- 
ed in the balances, and are found wanting.” 

“ Only let your conversation be as becometh the gospel.” It is by 
this means, only, we can allure others to the profession and dignity of 
the Christian character. It rests upon this, “ that others, seeing your 
good works, may glorify God in the day of their visitation.” 

These principles, my brethren, will carry us to great heights in 
Christian virtue. We shall not ask how little of it we may have, but 
does such a spirit, and such a course of conduct, most become the 
gospel of Christ?) With these maxims in our mouths and in our 
hearts, we shall be aiming to have as much of it as we can, and be 
continually dissatisfied with ourselves if we are not copying some new 
lineaments and features of Jesus Christ. 

This, the apostle says, would be a source of unspeakable satisfac- 
tion to him. Their union with each other, and their steadfast adhe- 
rence to the cause of Christ, constituted one part of this exemplary 
course. Verse 28th: “ And in nothing terrified by their adversaries, 
which is to them an evident token of perdition, but to you of salvation, 
and that of God.” “To be nothing terrified by your adversaries.” 
Having Jesus Christ present with the Father as an advocate, what 
was there to terrify them? . They knew He was at the head of all, 
principalities and powers, thrones and dominions, being made subject 
to Him. That Christian, my brethren, who views Jesus Christ as the 
Lord of men, of angels, and of glory, how firm and undaunted may he 
look around him, and consider kings and princes but as common dust ; 
for they must submit themselves to his authority, or perish. ‘“ Be wise, 
therefore, O ye kings! Be instructed, ye judges of the earth.” “He 
will break them with a rod of iron, and dash them in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel.” 

This resolute adherence to Christ clearly showed that they knew 
they had an invisible protector; that those “ potsherds of the earth” 
must be destroyed; for “ wo to him who striveth with his Maker.” 
This was an evident token of perdition to their enemies, but of salva- 
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tion to themselves. It was a foretaste of their future inheritance. 
Verse 29th: “ For unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, not 
only to believe on him, but also to suffer for his sake.” Instead of 
their repining at the cross of Christ, they were to consider it a privilege 
which God had put on them. It was a gift “on behalf of Christ ;” 
they rejoiced that they were thought worthy to suffer for him and for 
his name’s sake. Why this unutterable kind of feeling and sentiment, 
my brethren? Because they believed in the friendship of Jesus Christ, 
and they knew that he had solemnly declared, “ Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner ot 
evil against you falsely, for my sake : rejoice, and be exceeding glad, 
for great is your reward in heaven.” 

They knew that, though all the faithful followers of Jesus Christ 
would be crowned, yet a brighter crown was reserved for them. They 
knew that they should reign with him, with peculiar honour and glory. 
They considered the sufferings which they endured with the Church 
on earth as an earnest of their elevation in heaven; that the degree 
in which they sunk in one was to be the measure of their elevation 
in the other. 

Can we have the Spirit if we do not deny the world? Or, if we 
do not suffer for his sake, how can we be companions of them that 
suffered? They had witnessed the apostle’s being cast into prison ; 
and we find, by the closing verse, that this affliction still attended him, 
and there were no means of escaping but by appealing unto Cesar. 

On the whole, my brethren, how great is the importance of having 
these views in life, and these hopes in death, which the apostle here 
sets before us! As we must all die, and he has laid no other founda- 
tion than that which is laid, even Jesus Christ, let us often ask ourselves 
whether the end of our life is to glorify God, and whether we have 
any well-founded hope, if we were to die,.that we should be with the 
Lord? This evidence lies in a very small compass. Is your conver- 
sation such as becomes the gospel of Christ ? 


IV. 


Cup. ii., 1-8: If there be, therefore, any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any fel- 
lowship of the Spirit, if any bowels and mercies, fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like-minded, having 
the same love, being of one accord, of one mind. Let nothing be done through strife or vain- 
glory; but in lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than themselves. Look not every 
man on his own things, but every man also on the things of others. Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus ; who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God ; but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. 


In this part of the epistle, the Apostle Paul most affectionately and 
earnestly presses on the Philippians some of the most important Chris- 
tian principles and duties, such as a self-denial of their own motives, 
passions, and inclinations ; because this was the mind of Christ, which 
induced him to leave the mansions of glory and blessedness. 

He had expressed great satisfaction with them but his joy could 
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not be filled but by an increase in all Christian graces. He says, 
“Fulfil ye my joy,” implying that nothing could make him really sat- 
isfied but seeing them advance in that divine life which he had been 
instrumental in forming in them. It is important to notice the tender 
manner in which he addresses them: “If there be, therefore, any 
consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any fellowship of the 
Spirit, if any bowels and mercies.” The whole compass of language 
cannot express anything more tenderly enforced. The words set forth 
some of those motives that every Christian must feel. We all know 
that “there is a source of consolationin Christ ;” that in him “ we 
have redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” 
This is the first truth in Christianity. 

Let this, then, move you to the advice the apostle gives, and as you 
have inherited a blessing, live in a loving spirit. “ If any comfort of 
love :” this is a source of unspeakable comfort to the possessor. As 
hatred, malice, and revenge carry with them their own torment, so he 
that “ dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him; for God is 
love.” ' 

Whoever has felt anything of these sentiments towards his fellow- 
Christians, viz., compassion for their failings and pity for their suffer- 
ings, has found a rich source of happiness in himself which will nev- 
er fail. ‘Those are greatly to be pitied who place their happiness in 
any thing separate from their fellow-Christians. 

“If any fellowship of the Spirit.” By the communication of the 
Spirit first poured out upon his apostles, they that believed in Him were 
made the temples of the Holy Ghost. As the apostle elsewhere says, 
“Ye have all drank into one Spirit.” The participation of one spirit is 
the motive which forms a oneness of character; for a similarity of vir- 
tue is the true basis of happiness, and is always consistent with itself ; 
and there is, my brethren, such a foundation in Christianity, by being 
made partakers of the renewing, sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit of God. 

“Tf any bowels and mercies.” This, in all languages, is express- 
ive of kindness, and it makes a distinguishing feature in all true Chris- 
tians. 

If there were any sort of affection and tenderness for him who had 
been so instrumental in forming them to Christianity, he exhorts them 
to cultivate every thing that had a tendency to cement them together, 
and to Jesus Christ as their common head. These considerations are 
all derived from Christianity itself. What a vast variety of motives 
is here! This distinguishes Christianity from every other system of 
religion ; by touching so many secret springs of the heart, we are 
led on to perfection. 

We need nothing more to attain the highest virtue and happiness, 
than these principles which the apostle lays before us. ; 

Verse 2d: “ Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like minded, having the 
same love, being of one accord, of one mind.” It is unnecessary to 
observe that the apostle had more in view than a union of opinion. It 
was a union of aflection, a perfect agreement of heart, more than iden- 
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tity of sentiment. This union is opposed to strife and vainglory, 
which he notices in the third verse. Unless there is an agreement 
among Christians as to the essential truths of Christianity, there can 
be no solid basis of union. 

All true union implies a belief in the common truths of Christian- 
ity. ‘There was a most entire agreement in the leading views of these 
Christian converts : first, as to the design of Christ’s coming into the 
world ; and, secondly, as to the nature of his death as a sacrifice for 
sins ; this was the centre in which all the different parts of their pro- 
fession were united, “ having the same love, being of one accord, of 
one mind.” It might seem that such persons could not fail to be of 
one mind, who were exposed to the hatred of a wicked world, the objects 
of a persecuting spirit to Jews and Gentiles ; but we see, that such 
is the depravity of human nature, that the apostles found it necessary 
to recommend this spirit in all their writings ; so that even Christian- 
ity has never entirely done this. But, nevertheless, my brethren, 
whatever there is in society of solid regard, whatever of true friend- 
ship or real benevolence, grows upon that tree which is planted in the 
paradise of heaven, the fruits whereof are for the healing of the na- 
tions. ‘This was, indeed, so much the case, that it was a common 
remark at that period, ‘“ See how these Christians love one another ;” 
and by this, our Saviour said, “ shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, by your love one to another.” Yet their enemies knew noth. 
ing of that spirit into which all the disciples drank. ‘This source of 
union they did not understand. 

Verse 3d: ‘“ Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory.” The 
apostle does not merely exhort them to abstain from strife, but let noth- 
ing be done with this spirit. It is not sufficient to know that our con- 
duct is right, but that the spirit from which it flows is right. The ho- 
liness of Christianity relates to the heart, not merely to the external 
conduct ; it addresses itself to the heart: we should, therefore, watch 
and guard the secret springs and motives of our actions, lest they be 
done “ through strife or vainglory.” ant: ; 

Vainglory, or the wish for applause and distinction, however it may 
animate the higher orders of society, would corrupt and debase that 
holy virtue and nature which Christians profess, and which never can 
produce any steadiness of conduct, because it needs to be noticed and 
applauded for its support. Whereas, a Christian looks to God, he. 
fixes his eye on the recompense of reward, “ esteeming the reproach 
of Christ greater riches than all the treasures in Egypt.” “ He is 
diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,” “in single- 
ness of heart, not as eye-servants or men-pleasers,” but in that sim 
plicity and integrity so as to approve ourselves in the eyes of an all 
seeing and discriminating God. 

Verse 3d: “In lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than 
themselves.” You see, my brethren, how far the principles of Chris- 
tianity reach. ‘The apostle says, “In all lowliness of mind we are 
to esteem others better than ourselves.” This must be understood 
with some restriction. We know that some of us have had more ad- 
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vantages for acting much better than others. Dr. Johnson says, “ Ev- 
ery man is conscious of the neglect of many opportunities, duties, and 
virtues, that no one knows but himself.” How many talents have 
been misemployed! How many advantages for improvement have 
you passed by! And if you were to take in the whole history of 
your life, it would occasion humility and contrition in the eyes of God. 
It was the part of the Pharisee to say, “ God, I thank Thee that I am 
not as other men are ;” but the spirit which Christ approves is the 
spirit of the publican, “ God be merciful to me, a sinner !” 

Christianity was never intended to destroy the different stations and 
gradations of life ; but it is intended to destroy that arrogance and su- 
perciliousness with which rank and splendour are too often borne. As 
it teaches humility and submission to the poor, so it teaches humanity, 
gentleness, and compassion to the rich. In this respect, it merges all 
distinctions ; that the rich man should not glory in his riches, but re- 
joice in that he is brought low ; and the poor in that he is made rich; 
that he who glorieth may glory only in the Lord. Let us examine 
ourselves how much the world can discern in us of this spirit—if they 
can see any difference? If not, what do we more than others? 

The next virtue the apostle recommends is that of disinterested- 
ness of a man’s own views and conduct in the sight of others, or a 
denial of the spirit of selfishness. Selfishness is the copious source 
of all vice, if not the very essence of vice. He says, verse 4th: 
* Look not every man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others.” When men are estimating their own virtue and 
attainments, they look at others. In one point of view they always 
keep their eye on themselves, but in another they fix it on others. 
For example, Christianity teaches us to consider ourselves but as 
drops in the ocean of being. This is expressed in a very striking 
manner in these words: “ Look not every man on his own things, but 
also on the things of others.” Are you attentive to your own charac- 
ter and interests? Cultivate the same solicitude for the character and 
interests of others. Have you a worldly interest to manage? Have 
you children to support—servants to maintain? So have others. Or 
look to the next cottage of the poor man, who has no servants, and to 
whom you may extend relief. Would you wish to confine yourself 
within your own bosom? Consider who hath made you and them of 
one flesh and of one blood. Promote your own interest and your 
own character upon the same principles you would those of others: 
“‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye also so to 
them.” If we do not this, our Christianity, if it can be so called isa 
mockery and insult in the sight of God and man. The apostle next 
sets before us the great fact of Christ’s condescension. 

Verse 5th: “ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Je- 
sus.” The condescension of Christ is represented in all its different 
stages : from the glory he possessed with the Father before all worlds 
to the-taking on Him our nature ; from his life of suffering and be- 
nevolence, to his expiring on the cross. All was disinterested love 
and benevolence ; dying for his enemies, though raised from the dead, 
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and now reigning for their benefit. ‘ For our sakes He became poor, 
that we through his poverty might be made rich :” though possessed 
of all things, he stripped himself of all, that He might invest us with 
his glory. 

Verse 6th: “ Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God.” ‘This is very remarkable, “ Who being in the 
form of God,” that is, being vested with the power and prerogatives 
of God. Surely the apostle placed him at an infinite distance from 
the creature! He adds, “ he thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God.” ‘There are two renderings of this passage. He did not catch 
at, or eagerly aspire to display the prerogatives of God,or He was not 
tenacious of them; but made himself of no reputation, and took on 
Him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men. 
The apostle speaks of it as an astonishing instance of the condescen- 
sion of Christ. Unless, therefore, my brethren, He was this Divine 
person the apostle states, there was no kind of condescension in being 
found in fashion as a man; because, if He was a mere man (as some 
assert), to aspire to be equal with God would have been madness. 
The whole force of the apostle’s reasoning, if there be any meaning 
in language, is this, that there was some such greatness and glory in 
Christ before he came into our world ; that He did not eagerly retain, 
or hold the prerogatives of God ; for He could not be said to conde- 
scend, or to stoop, unless He had divested himself of something He 
possessed, and for which He was before held in estimation. 

This view appears not in any thing to affect the proper deity of 
Jesus Christ, but to establish it; for, without supposing this, there 
could be no kind of condescension in his appearance in the likeness 
of men. It is true, He had the power of working miracles ; but that 
did not put Him in the form of God. Moses wrought miracles, but the 
Jews never took up stones to stone him, saying, ‘‘ Because thou, being 
a man, makest thyself God.” It never was said that Moses conde- 
scended to work miracles. 

Verse 7th: ‘“ But made himself of no reputation, and took on Him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men.”- Rep- 
resenting that He gracious stooped from the throne of glory to the 
cross of suffering. Observe, “the form of a servant.” All creatures, 
all men, angels themselves, are servants ; but it was a condescension 
in Jesus Christ to take upon Him the form of a servant. He was 
made a little lower than the angels, and, for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honour ; therefore, it is added, “ Let all the 
angels of God worship Him.” He was made in the likeness of a 
man; but He might have had a higher nature, such as angels—this 
would have been a great condescension. ; 

When He became a man, and dwelt with us, He did not take upon 
himself a high condition, but made himself of no reputation. He did 
not establish a dominion among men. He did not merely pass through 
our world, leaving a track of splendour and glory behind Him; but 
travelling in penury and want, acquainted with all the perils of cold, 
of hunger, and thirst, having nowhere to lay his head till He came to 
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that death, called emphatically “the death of the cross,” in compari- 
son of which dying on the gallows is not half so degrading among us. 
We are accustomed to associate something of dignity and glory in the 
death of the cross, from the Saviour’s sufferings ; but it was consider- 
ed more contemptible than any other kind of death: it was, signifi- 
cantly, “the accursed death.” This great stoop and condescension 
of Jesus Christ was not, however, without glory and honour ; for from 
his cross he stepped to the throne of his glory, wherefore the apostle 
adds, verse 9th, “‘ God also hath highly exalted Him, and given Him 
a name which is above every name.” He raised Him from the dead: 
He placed Him on his own right hand, far above all principalities and 
powers: He put all things under his feet, that He might be the fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all. 

On the whole, the design of this address of the apostle is to en- 
force a similar spirit on his disciples. It teaches them after what 
manner they are to aspire to dignity and honour. It is not necessary 
to invest themselves with a lofty spirit of superiority and pre-emi- 
nence ; and if we wish to arise to that glory with Jesus Christ, it must 
be by humbling ourselves. ‘There is no maxim of his so frequent as, 
“ He that humbleth himself shall be exalted, and he that exalteth 
himself shall be abased.” 

When his disciples contended which should be the greatest, he 
took a little child and set among them, and said, “ Verily, I say 
unto you, Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” And again, “Can ye 
be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with ?” or, “ drink 
of the cup that I am to drink of?” If we wish, my brethren, to stand 
high in the sight of God, we must lay ourselves low in the dust be- 
fore Him ; for he that will be chief must be servant of all. Be assu- 
red that this obedience of Jesus Christ was not a capricious and arbi- 
trary obedience, but because God saw infinite reason that it should be 
so; and for the same reason will He advance the lowest man in this 
assembly. Let the same mind, therefore, be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus. 


Vere 


Cuap. ii., 9-16: Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name: that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth; and’ that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always obey- 
ed, not as in my presence only, but now much more in my absence, work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling. For it is God which worketh in you, both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. Do all things without murmurings and disputings: that ye may be blameless and harm- 
less, the sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, among whom 
ye shine as lights in the world: holding forth the word of life ; that I may rejoice in the day of 
Christ, that I have not run in vain, neither laboured in vain, 


In the former part of this chapter, the Apostle Paul proposed the 


example of Jesus Christ for the imitation of the Philippians ; as his 
coming into our world, and taking upon Him human nature, was such 
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a proof of infinite condescension that it should cause them so to walk 
in the world evenas he walked; for he says, “ Let the same mind be 
in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” The apostle sets before them 
the gradation and steps of that obedience—from the throne of his glo- 
ry to the cross of suffering—and shows that all was pure, disinterested 
love and spontaneous regard that influenced Him in this great work of 
redemption. He farther represents the great honour which God the 
Father had put upon Jesus Christ, in consequence of this humiliation ; 
in and by this, to intimate that they who tread in his steps will arrive 
at, and be advanced to, the same glory ; for “if we suffer with Him, 
we shall also reign with Him ;” and that Jesus Christ is in all respects 
the example of all true Christians. What great ideas, my brethren, 
ought these views to inspire in the breasts of those who shall share 
the honours of his eternal kingdom ! 

Consider how high Jesus Christ is raised. - Verse 9th: “ Where- 
fore God hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which is 
above every name.” He hath highly exalted Him in his mediatorial 
character, so as to set Him far above all principalities and powers, 
and every name that is named in heaven or in earth: to put every 
thing in subjection under Him ; for He is declared to be Lord and head 
over all things. ‘[he extent of this dominion is represented in these 
words: “ ‘That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in beaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth.” By the 
first is meant all the angelic world; these are things in heaven, and 
these we are expressly informed are put in subjection to Him; nay, 
they are called His angels ; for, when He brought his only begotten 
into the world, he said, ‘‘ Let all the angels of God worship Him.” 

“Things in earth” mean the whole visible world. ‘“ And things 
under the earth,” those that are dead. ‘For He has the keys of the 
gates of hell and of death ; He openeth, and no man shutteth; and 
shutteth, and no man openeth.” 

In a word, the apostle, by this subjection, means to intimate the 
whole universe, and that Jesus Christ is in our nature placed and ap- 
pointed to be head over all things. This is more fully expressed in the 
next clause. Verse 1lth: ‘“ And that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” ‘That is, there 
must be a submission of heart to his authority, an entire surrender of 
ourselves to Him, an acknowledgment of Him as the supreme head 
and Lord of all. 

It is not a mere verbal assent, as in a creed or a formulary, but a 
devout acknowledgment of his authority from the heart ; and in this 
sense, “every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.” Wherever the gospel was preached, this 
was one of its first fruits. So that we are informed the Christians 
sang praises to Him, and gloried in acknowledging Him as their Lord 
and Master ; and this was accompanied with such a course of conduct 
as indicated their union with Him, and devotedness to his service. 

The whole plan of Jesus Christ's sufferings, and death, and exalta- 
tion, is here represented as the fruit of the Father’s love; so that all 
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terminates in his glory. It is one of the profound parts of his plan, 
that He was the brightness of his Father's glory, and the express im- 
age of his person ; and when He has finished his work He will give 
up the kingdom to his Father, “‘ and God shall be all in all.” 

We, as Christians, have subscribed to this article of the Christian 
faith, “that Jesus Christ is Lord.” If we live in the spirit of the 
world, if we conform to its maxims, or indulge the sinful passions of 
our hearts, we cannot be considered among those who confess “ that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father ;” for this is only 
to be done by a willingness to be sanctified by Him, and by making 
it the one great aim and purpose of our lives to glorify God, whose we 
are, and whom we are bound to serve, to honour, and obey. If we 
thus believe with the heart, and confess with the mouth, we shall be 
saved. 

The apostle proceeds to some other practical exhortations. Verse 
12th: “ Wherefore, my beloved brethren, as ye have always obeyed, 
not as in my presence only, but now much more in my absence, work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling.” ‘The Philippians 
had obeyed the exhortations of the apostle, and received the truth in 
the love of it; and in consequence of this they had been exceedingly 
earnest to secure his approbation. He says, “ Work out your own 
salvation.” There is one work on which men should be most intent, 
and that is, the work of our salvation—a holy solicitude lest we should 
fail of it at last. 

God never intended, by the dispensation of the gospel, to supersede 
the necessity of human endeavours. It is true, we are not to expect 
justification as the reward of our obedience ; but we are to consider 
the mortification of our tempers and appetites as essential to our eter- 
nal welfare ; and, in the use of all prescribed means, we are to purify 
ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and the spirit, perfecting holi- 
ness in the fear of God; for whatsoever a man sows, that shall he 
also reap. ‘There is an eternal connexion between holiness and 
heaven; we must be giving diligent attention to the commands of 
Jesus Christ; for He says, “If any man heareth these sayings of 
mine and doeth them, I will liken him to a wise man that built his 
house on a rock, and the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell not, for it was 
founded on a rock.” ‘If ye continue in my words, then are ye my 
disciples indeed.” A holy fear and distrust of ourselves in the Chris- 
tian state is highly necessary, for even the Apostle Paul said, “I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection, lest, while I preach to 
others, | myself should be a castaway.” Especially is this solicitude 
necessary in that low state of religious experience in which most 
Christians now find themselves, and a fear of losing our salvation will 
be the best means to lead us to ensure it. A holy dread of future 
punishment, and an ardent desire for eternal life, will lead us on in 
that narrow way which will eventually conduct us to it. A man who 
is free from fear and hope is deceiving himself; for our Lord says, 
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Blessed is the man that feareth always ; and what I say unto you, I 
say unto all, watch. Watch and pray, lest you enter into temptation.” 
What an inducement have we here, my brethren, to engage in this 
work, for it is ‘the work of our salvation!” The motive might appear 
too great and extravagant, if we did not consider that it is for the sal- 
vation of an immortal soul, and that for eternity. That on this de- 
pends our happiness or misery forever ; that we are either to be “ ves- 
sels of wrath or vessels of mercy.” How astonishing and great the 
infatuation of men, that they should ever be indifferent to this subject, 
and leave this work to chance! We, I trust, however, are not in the 
dark, “ that that day should overtake us as a thief in the night.” “ Let 
us watch, and be sober, and gird up the loins of our mind,” put on the 
whole armour of God. Let us “ work out our own salvation with fear 
and trembling.” It is added, “for it is God that worketh in you both 
to will and to do of his own good pleasure.” The Holy Spirit of 
God is here represented as the source of all the virtues and graces of 
Christians ; they are called “ the fruits of the Spirit.”. The Spirit of 
God does not work in such a manner as to supersede human endeav- 
ours. God works in the heart, and the soul acts in compliance: 
“ He works in us both to will and to do of his own good pleasure.” 

It may be said, if the Holy Spirit must work in us to keep us stead- 
fast, is it necessary that we should wait supinely for his assistance ? 
No. But we are to work under the animating assurance of this truth, 
that God worketh in us. Experimental religion would otherwise suf- 
fer; that is, the religion of the heart. Suppose, for instance, we 
were left without the assistance of the Holy Spirit, that Spirit which 
says, “ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.” “If ye, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your heav- 
enly Father give his Holy Spirit to them who ask it?” Suppose, I 
say, we were left without this assistance, how hopeless would be the 
condition of the best of Christians to maintain an habitual sense of 
eternal realities—of the power of the world to come! to mortify the 
influence of the present evil world, with its affections and lusts. I 
do not now speak of a mere moral life, but of that elevated state of 
spirituality of mind, which consists in placing our hearts and treasures 
in heaven—in forsaking father and mother, husband and wife, houses 
and lands, brethren and kinsfolk, for Jesus Christ. He says, “ If any 
man love father or mother more than me, he is not worthy of me.” 
Through what means are these sacrifices to be expected ? They are 
the fruits of the Spirit, and are so disproportionate to any thing of our 
own, that any man must despair, if he were not to depend upon the 
Holy Spirit. pe yees ; 

The difficulty of this truth is this, to guard it, on the one hand, 
against the doctrine of licentiousness ; and, on the other, to place it 
in such a position as that there might appear so much of God as to 
leave no room for any thing human. And though the harmony and 
consistency of these things cannot be explained, where the one be- 
gins or the other ends ; for they are by Christ considered, and repre- 
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sented to us, as a great mystery, in these words, “ The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and ye hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence 
it cometh, nor whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit ;” yet of this we may be ccrtain, there is such an assistance 
of the Divine Spirit promised to us, if we ask it, as to cut off all 
grounds for despair; and, on the other hand, such a necessity of 
working, that none need despond who feel an earnest desire to work 
out their salvation. It is this just medium. between hope and despair 
that should abase our pride, keep us active and diligent, yet humble ; 
and so attentive to duty as if all were left to ourselves. Let no one, 
then, when he finds himself engrossed and entangled with the world, 
blame religion, and say that Christianity of this kind and degree is 
impracticable ; for there are persons in this assembly who know the 
truth and are possessed of this hidden treasure, “ The new name and 
the white .stone which no man knoweth save he that receiveth it.” 
Let me ask, Have you ever prayed for this Spirit which God hath 
promised? For He hath promised “ to give his Holy Spirit to them 
who ask it.” If you have not, you stumble at the very threshold 
of religion ; that is, at this doctrine of the Spirit’s influence, “ that God 
worketh in you.” Let me advise you to try this; seek the agency 
of that Spirit, without which all means are useless and unavailing. 
Read those promises of the word of God in which it is couched, then 
you will feel a gentle movement in your souls that shall engage you 
to shake off your fetters, and to wonder that you should have been so 
long enslaved and dead to every thing spiritual and Divine: “ Foras 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God ;” 
“ God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into their hearts, crying 
Abba, Father.” 

What an astonishing honour, my brethren, is this to frail, sinful dust! 
That God should work in us, to make us the temples of the Holy 
Ghost—a habitation of God through the Spirit! to condescend to work 
in us! “lo, the heaven of heavens is not clean in his sight, and 
cannot contain Him, and He chargeth his angels with folly!” “ And 
will God, in very deed, dwell with us?” When we consider the van- 
ity of our thoughts, as well as the impurity and sinfulness of our lives, 
is it not astonishing that God should dwell with us 12 This, however, 
is the dignity of a Christian; it makes him holy, he becomes a priest 
to God, to offer spiritual sacrifices, and he chooses those things which 
are of God. 

Verse 14th: ‘ Do all things without murmurings and disputings.” 
The apostle was always intent upon the Christian converts observing 
such a conduct and mode of behaviour as would adorn the doctrine 
of God their Saviour in all things. “ Walking wisely towards them 
who are without ;” “ that others, seeing their good works, might glorify 
God in the day of their visitation.” As if he had said, competition 
for pre-eminence, secret grudgings, and contentions in the management 
of their affairs, would only assimilate them to the men of the world, 
who have their portion in this life. 


‘Therefore, he adds, verse 15th, “ That ye may be blameless and 
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harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse nation, among whom ye shine as lights in the world.” 
What a great character is here set forth! ‘The apostle is not afraid 
of reminding them of their privileges as Christians, and in tracing 
them all to the free grace and benignity of Divine mercy ; there is no- 
thing in this to elevate them, or to give them a haughty sense of su- 
periority ; for it was a communication of free grace, so that no flesh 
could glory in his presence. 

Again, they were to walk as children of God ; and if ‘the sons of 
God” were, indeed, to descend to this earth, what majesty, what dig- 
nity, what elevation, what purity, should we behold in them! You, 
as Christians, are exhorted to attain to that spirit, for the apostle says, 
“ Beloved, now are we the sons of God.” You are adopted into the 
same family of God—you have that same spirit within you. Walk, 
herefore, as ‘the sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse nation, among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world.” 

Verse 16th: “ Holding forth the word of life.” This is in allusion 
to a lamp that is large and splendid ; for so is the word of God exhib- 
ited in the conduct of true Christians, and diflused by our spirit and 
temper. Christians do not shine by any light of their own, but it is 
a borrowed light; it is by that spirit and temper which is formed by 
the word of God—this makes them shine as “ sons of God.” In con- 
sequence of this, they exhibit to men the, way of salvation, they point 
the way to happiness, they show the vanity of worldly pursuits, and 
in the spirit of the patriarchs, who sought another country, even a 
heavenly, they condemn the world, and thus become the “heirs of 
righteousness through faith.” . 

You see, my brethren, how essential it is that Christianity should 
penetrate your hearts. It is not merely assuming the name, and call- 
ing yourselves Christians, either as churchmen or Dissenters, which 
makes “ you shine as lights in the world ;” for these, in comparison, 
are contemptible distinctions. But it teaches us such a proper esti- 
mate of all human good, such moderation and meekness, as shall fit 
us for the inheritance of the saints in life. This is effected by the 
word of God, sanctifying us throughout. Our Saviour prays, “ Sane- 
tify them through thy truth, thy word is truth.” I have consecrated 
them to be mine, even as thou has sanctified me; they are not of the 
world, even as | am not of the world. Our example, my brethren, 
cannot be indifferent; it will either be a savour of life unto life, or a 
savour of death unto death; it will either bring great reproach or 
honour on the gospel. ‘ Let your light, then, so shine before men, 
that others, seeing your good works, may glorify our heavenly Father 


who is in heaven.” 
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VI. 


Cuap. ii., 17-30; Yea, and if I be offered upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy, and 
rejoice with you all. For the same cause also do ye joy, and rejoice with me. But I trust in the 
Lord Jesus to send Timotheus shortly unto you, that I also may he of good comfort, when I know 
your state. ForI have no man like-minded, who will naturally care for your state. For all seek 
their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s. But ye know the proof of him, that, as a son 
with the father, he hath served with me inthe gospel. [im therefore I hope to send presently, 
80 soon as I shall see how it will go with me. But I trust in the Lord that I also myself shall 
come shortly. Yet I supposed it necessary to send to. yon Epaphroditus, my brother, and com- 
panion in labour, and fellow-soldier, but your messenger, and he that ministered to my wants. 
For he longed after you all, and was full of heaviness, because that ye had heard that he had 
been sick. Forindeed he was sick nigh unto death : but God had mercy on him ; and not on him 
only, but on me also, lest I should have sorrow upon sorrow. I sent him therefore the more care- 
fully, that, when ye see him again, ye may rejoice, and that I may be the less sorrowful. Re- 
ceive him therefore in the Lord with all gladness ; and hold such in reputation: because for the 
work of Christ he was nigh unto death, not regarding his life, to supply your lack of service to- 
wards me. 


In the former part of this chapter, the apostle had been. communi- 
cating some practical truths respecting their conversation in the world : 
“That ye may be blameless and harmless, the sons of God, without 
rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, among whom 
ye shine as lights in the world ;” that is, illuminating the world by the 
power of Christianity, which mode of speech was used in allusion to 
a beacon ; he adds, that “I may rejoice in the day of Christ,” or, in 
the day of judgment, “ that I may not run in vain, nor labour in vain.” 
This joy in the day of Christ, the apostle intimates, would be perfect 
if they continued steadfast in the faith; and then, if he should be 
called to sacrifice himself, he says, “I joy, and rejoice with you all.” 
There is an allusion in these words to the heathen practice of libation 
—to pour a libation of oil and wine upon their victims appointed for 
sacrifice. ‘The apostle means, that should he, in the course of his 
work, in presenting the Gentiles as a sort of first-fruits unto God, have 
to spill his own blood, and to lay down his life, he should rejoice in 
them all. Who can fail to admire the ardour and benevolence he 
shows on this occasion? He discovers a total disregard to his own 
interest, and to all worldly motives and maxims, and far from having 
any selfish views, he looks even at death not only with calmness 
and resolution, but with rejoicing. Verse 18th: “ For the same cause 
also, do ye joy and rejoice with me.” How powerful must those truths 
be which enabled him thus to look at the cross, and an i inl 

L m th , gnominious 
death of suffering, with joy; although he did not meet death at this 
time, yet, at his second imprisonment, we are informed, he suffered 
martyrdom about the same time with the Apostle Peter and under the 
same prince, the Emperor Nero. 

How impossible, my brethren, is it that such sentiments as these 
should ever enter tnto the mind of that man, under the supposition 
that he was an impostor, or engaged in a deception upon mankind! 
Were we more accustomed to examine the Scriptures seriously and 
with a candid mind, the internal evidence of the authenticity of Chris- 
tianity would have a more powerful influence upon us than any argu- 
ments derived from abstract principles. All those persons who have 
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made any figure as champions in the cause of infidelity, have, accord- 
ing to their own confession, neglected the reading of the Scriptures ; 
they have not made any regular practice of receiving instruction from 
that quarter. Did you ever hear of any one person, who was in the 
practice of diligently reading the Scriptures, that ever went off into in- 
fidelity? A firm adherence to Christianity is founded, as an inevitable 
result, on the careful examination of the sacred Scriptures. 

The apostle observes, in the next place, his intention of sending 
Timothy to them. Verse 19: “| trust in the Lord Jesus to send Ti- 
motheus shortly unto you, that I also may be of good comfort when I 
know your state.” It was a great piece of self-denial to him, that he 
could not visit them himself. He had formed a peculiar affection for 
the Church at I hilippi, on account of the great attachment they had 
shown to him. No one, it appears, had contributed to his wants but 
them ; and he, therefore, could not be happy till “ he knew their state.” 
There was no one among them offended, and he did not burn; his 
heart was formed for a warm and expansive friendship; “he could 
not be satisfied,” he says, “till he knew their state,” their spiritual 
state ; whether they were moved by the threatenings of their adver- 
saries, or whether they held fast their confidence in the Lord, which 
had “such great recompense of reward ” 

It is remarkable in what manner he expresses his confidence in the 
power of Jesus Christ. “I trust in the Lord Jesus ;” and again, in 
verse 24, “But I trust in the Lord, that I also myself shall come 
shortly.” It is evident the apostle conceived that the power of Jesus 
Christ became extended after his resurrection and ascension; for 
principalities and powers were made subject to Him. The power 
which he received enabled him to protect and guide the affairs of his 
Church. ‘This fact is necessary to be considered, lest it should con- 
fine us to a mere historical faith. We must exercise faith in Christ 
as a risen Saviour and friend, and this we can never do unless we 
possess a devotional sense of his presence and almighty power. “ Lo! 
I am with you always, even to the end of the world.”. We would ask, 
how can this be, if Jesus Christ was a mere man, and a partaker of 
no higher nature than ourselves? How was it possible for Him to 
conduct and regulate the movements of the Apostle Paul? ‘To search 
all hearts? For he says, “ I search the heart, I try the reins.” ‘To 
regulate all the separate societies in the world, complicated as they 
are with causes and events that combine, by their opposing influences, 
to interfere with the affairs of every other society? Or, how is it 

ossible that He should judge the world? Yet it is expressly said, 
“The Father hath committed all judgment into his hands.” And this 
power will be exhibited to the whole universe at the final judgment, 
which is said to be that of the Sononly. ‘There cannot, then, be any 
doubt but that Jesus Christ is properly a partaker of the Divine na- 
ture, and that a surrender of our souls to his authority, as their spirit- 
ual Lord and head, is founded upon clear Scriptural testimony. 

Verse 19: “To send Timotheus shortly unto you, that I also may 
be of good comfort when I know your state.” Verse 20: “ For I 
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have no man like-minded, who will naturally care for your state.” 
This character of Timothy is very remarkable. The apostle declares 
he naturally cared for them: “ who will naturally care for your state ?” 
There was no man like-minded, who had that natural and genuine care 
for them which distinguished his character. Here is a great encour- 
agement to early piety. ‘Timothy, from a child, “knew the Holy 
Scriptures,” and he had the faith, it is said, that “ dwelt in his grand- 
mother, Lois, and his mother, Eunice ;” the consequence of this was, 
that religion became a kind of second nature to him; he naturally 
cared for the interest and affairs of others. There was a native vig- 
our of character in him, which scarcely ever springs up in late con- 
verts. Although it is the essence of true religion to confer this, yet 
there will always be an obstruction in the disposition of those persons 
who are not taught, in early life, to move in the ways of obedience to 
God; for, not only are the difficulties of conversion increased the 
longer we retain selfish and vicious habits, and delay repentance, but 
for our making advances in religion it becomes more unlikely. 

Verse 21: “ For all seek their own, not the things which are Jesus 
Christ’s.” This was the complaint the Apostle Paul had to make 
then—I need not say how much it is at present to be lamented— 
all of us too much seek our own, not “the things which are Jesus 
Christ’s.” Selfishness was an early disease, and it is the great blem- 
ish of the Christian Church wherever it is found. On the contrary, 
we should cherish that true benevolence which embraces the wants 
and happiness of others, and makes them our own ; for, upon the re- 
ceived and known principles of human nature, we could not wish our 
greatest enemy a greater misery than to be cut off from the enjoyment 
of this principle. It is ordained that man should not seek his happi- 
ness exclusively in himself. Surely, no Christian can compare any 
selfish gratification, or any thing else, with the pleasures of true benev- 
olence, a sincere desire to advance the welfare and happiness of 
mankind, which always furnishes employment, lifting us as much 
above the general level of human nature as that is above the brute. 

Verse 22: “ But ye know the proof of him, that as a son with the 

father, he hath served with me in the gospel.” ‘Timothy “served in 
the gospel,” and his affection to the Apostle Paul taught him to con- 
duct himself as a son to a father. How happy is that spirit and tem- 
per which permits and enables us thus to act! How refining and 
sweetening are the principles of piety, teaching us to look upon all 
men as brethren: some, especially, as our children; others, as our 
fathers in Christ! The spirit of Christianity is, in every part, a spirit 
of tenderness and love. 
Verses 23 and 24: “Him, therefore, I hope to send. But I trust 
in the Lord that I also myself shall come shortly.” The apostle here 
expresses his hope of visiting the Philippians himself, and it is uni- 
versally agreed by ecclesiastical historians that he did escape from 
his present imprisonment, and visited them. 

Verse 25: In the mean time, he thought it “ necessary to send to 
them Epaphroditus, his brother and companion in labour, and fellow- 
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soldier ;” and he adds, “ but your messenger, and he that ministered 
to my wants.” “For he longed after you all, and was full of heavi- 
ness, for he was sick nigh unto death; but God had mercy on him; 
and not on him only, but on me also, lest I should have sorrow upon 
sorrow.” There was great danger as well as fatigue ; he had to en- 
dure hardness in the service of Christ, and to minister to the necessi- 
ties of Paul; and, indeed, “he was sick nigh unto death; but God 
had mercy on him.” ‘The apostle here recounts the kindness of God 
in relieving him in his sickness: “ God had mercy on him.” How 
often has God appeared for you, my brethren, when he has visited you 
with affliction in one part, and relieved you in another, mingling mercy 
with judgment! ‘Though second causes may have produced your re- 
covery, yet you should consider yourself as in his hands, as trying 
you, to see if you will turn unto Him and give thanks. Act, then, as 
if He was in this assembly ; consider the resolutions you then formed 
of amendment, the vows you then made, if He would have mercy on 
you ; for to lose the benefit of an affliction is a great loss ; the design of 
it is to make us partakers of a Divine nature. We should be more 
anxious that afflictions produced right effects, than that they should be 
speedily removed ; for the interests of the soul are the true interests. 

Verse 29h: “ Receive him, therefore, in the Lord, with all glad- 
ness ;” because, for the work of Christ, he was nigh unto death. It 
was Christ’s work in which he was engaged. How different from 
the service of the world, or from those who are corrected for their 
iniquities! How happy to die in the service of God! To have death 
connected with a series of labour in the cause of virtue and piety! 
Die we must: it belongs to ourselves to determine what sort of death 
we shall die. Happy, indeed, that man who can say with the apos- 
tle, “I have fought a good fight, [ have kept the faith, I have finished 
my course, and hence there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which God, the righteous Judge, shall give me in that day.” 

Let us determine, my brethren, that if we are spent, it shall not be 
in the service of the world, in anxious and excessive care for the rich- 
es and honours of it; but in the service of God, in offering up our- 
selves to Him, a living sacrifice, in whose sight precious is the blood 
and death of his saints. 
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Cur. iii., 1-8: Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord. To write the same things to you, to me 
indeed is not grievous, but for you it is safe. Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers, beware 
of the concision. For we are the circumcision, which worship God in the Spirit, and rejoice in 
Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh. Though I might also have confidence in the 
flesh. If any other man thinketh that he hath whereof he might trust in the flesh, I more: 
Cireumcised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews ; as touching the law, a Pharisee ; concerning. zeal, persecuting the Church ; touching 
the righteousness which is in the law, blameless. But what things were gain to me, those I 
counted loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my J.ord: for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and do count 
them but dung, that I may win Christ. ‘ 

As every person either has, or expects to have, some spring of joy 
or source of consolation, there is nothing which so much determines 
our character as thal from which we expect this to rise. So, if we 
wish to know ourselves, we must examine where this spring or source 
lies. The great difference between the righteous and the wicked con- 
sists in what they seek as their happiness and ultimate end: “ while 
many,” says the Psalmist, ‘ are saying, Who will show us any good? 
Lord, lift thou upon me the light of thy countenance, and I shall be 
safe.” The Apostle Paul was very earnest in pressing upon the Phil- 
ippians the right direction of the passions. He begins, verse Ist* 
“ Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord.” The excellence of this 
knowledge he goes on to describe. ‘There might be various other 
things from which they could have derived satisfaction at that time - 
although the first Christians were strangers to many of those pursuits 
and engagements common in the present day. 

The apostle wishes them to have their chief object of joy in fixing 
their eyes upon the great subject of the gospel. Hence,” he says, 
“rejoice in the Lord.” Jesus Christ, my brethren, is revealed in the 
gospel as the subject of joy, and if we have exercised any trust in 
Him, it will produce this passion. The reason of that coldness, dead- 
ness, and indifference which many persons feel towards Jesus Christ, 
and the blessings of his gospel, is, that they are not of the “ true cir- 
cumcision,” such as are here described, “ who have no confidence in 
the flesh.” 

This joy in the Lord is strongly recommended in this particular, 
that it is an unfading object—a joy that will never perish. Every 
thing else is drawn from a shallow stream, from perishing objects ; 
that, as we ourselves are passing on, we shall either leave them, or 
they us; and those persons will be indeed poor, and wretched, and 
miserable, that have never rejoiced in God. 

“To write the same things to you, to me, indeed, is not grievous, 
but for you it is safe ;” this alludes to that practice of the apostles, in 
so frequently pressing upon their converts the same Christian tempers 
and dispositions, though in a different form and manner. ‘These epis- 
tles might have been written in a more argumentative or didactic form, 
and it would have given them a great advantage in the ovinion of some 
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persons, but this method would have been of no use unless the whole 
chain of the argument had been taken up; they are, therefore, written 
in that free and spontaneous manner in which men are accustomed to 
utter the feelings of the heart. We see the apostle’s motives in all 
his writings, that, if possible, the truths of the gospel should make an 
indelible impression. 

Your sanctification, my brethren, does not depend upon the hearing 
of any new truths, but on the repetition of old ones, “ to stir up the 
mind by way of remembrance.” ‘The apostle has delivered a variety 
of truths in a variety of affecting forms, which, by proper application, 
will make us partakers of the same new and Divine nature. For ex- 
ample, the bread we eat is the same sort every day, so true Christians 
find the same truths equally nourishing to them: it is sufficient that 
they are those truths which are calculated to lift us above the world, 
to fit us for all the changes of life or death, and which the weakest 
persons may understand; “a wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot 
err therein,” being the sincere milk of the word, that they may grow 
thereby. He is the best hearer who can hear in the most simple and 
devout manner. 

Verse 2d: “ Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers, beware of 
the concision.” ‘Though the Apostle Paul possessed that spirit of 
meekness which distinguished our Saviour, yet he saw that this was 
a proper time to utter some severe truths. ‘There were false, Juda- 
izing teachers, who crept into the Church, who mutilated and set 
aside the tenure and foundation of the Christian hope and calling, 
which was by faith in Jesus Christ. 

People “of the concision” were those who mangled and tore the 
Church to pieces. Persons of a bitter spirit, whom he calls “ dogs.” 
“ Evil workers,” or of evil intentions ; men acting from corrupt mo- 
tives, and who are determined to secure some worldly interests. 
They wished the Christian converts to be circumcised, only that they 
might glory in the flesh. ‘“ But we are the true circumcision, who 
worship God in the Spirit and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no 
confidence in the flesh ;” who affect no such zeal for the law as those 
who, if they were truly circumcised, would have known that Jesus 
Christ- was the end of the law for righteousness. ‘Those are of the 
true Church of God who worship Him in spirit, and rejoice truly in 
Christ Jesus. This is the character the apostle gives of the “true 
circumcision,” and who only are the circumcised in God’s eyes, 

They were such as “ worshipped God in spirit,” viz., after a pure 
and spiritual manner, without supposing any narrow, particular mode 
of worship, in any one church or place, and that He could not be truly 
worshipped in any other way. Jesus Christ established a pure wor- 
ship, that may be offered anywhere. A broken heart, a contrite 
spirit, this is what God will accept, and the offering up of ourselves 
to Him as his property: “ For thus saith the High and Lofty One, 
that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is holy, I dwell in the high and 
holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” 
Instead of rejoicing in their extraction from Abraham, instead of 
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boasting of the antiquity of the temple, or being Moses’s disciples, or 
of the sanctity of parts and places, they rejoiced in Jesus Christ, who 
was the end of the law for righteousness, and who brought in an ever- 
lasting salvation. ‘They united themselves to Him as their Lord and 
head, whether as Jews or Gentiles. They observed no other authority 
in the Church, in matters of faith and practice, but that of Jesus Christ, 
and walked in Him in “ newness of life.” 

Verse 4th: “Though I also might have confidence in the flesh. 
If any other man thinketh that he hath whereof he might trust in the 
flesh, | more.” If a strict observance of the law was of so much im- 
portance as to lead them to think themselves incomplete except they 
kept it in all its parts, the apostle would have had a greater right than 
any one “ to trust in the flesh.” As if he had said, If any other man 
thinks and values himself on his Jewish rights and observances, as a 
descendant of Moses, or in his connexion with Abraham, “I more.” 
Verse 5th: “I was circumcised the eighth day, of the stock of Is- 
rael,” viz., 1 was not a proselyte, not a person inserted or grafted into 
the stock, but a true original Israelite of the temple of Jerusalem, “of 
the tribe of Benjamin,” which never relapsed into idolatry, and from 
which proceeded the first king of Israel; “a Hebrew of the He- 
brews,” viz., a Jew by father and mother’s side, by persons truly 
Jews-—“ as touching the law, a Pharisee ;” these being distinguished 
from every other sect, by being the guides of the people and expounders 
of the law. “ After the strictest sect,” for so were the Pharisees uni- 
versally considered, concerning zeal, on which those persons so much 
valued themselves, “ persecuting the Church of Christ,” and thirsting 
for the blood of the saints, and hating them with peculiar violence, even 
unto death. “Touching the righteousness of the law, blameless.” 
Observe his open declaration, that there was nothing in his behaviour 
which his own countrymen could condemn, nothing but strict purity and 
exemplary propriety. He tells us, however, in what light these things 
appeared to him after his conversion, although he had attained to an 
eminence beyond most of his equals and contemporaries. 

Verses 7th and 8th: “ But what things were gain to me, those I 
counted loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my’ Lord ; 
for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and do count them 
but dung, that. I may win Christ, and be found in Him, not having 
mine own righteousness.” Those things which were considered of 
so much gain and importance to him, and from which he expected to 
derive so much fame by the Jewish nation, he looked upon now with 
shame and humiliation, as they had caused him to imbrue his hands 
in blood, and to persecute even unto death. As to reputation and prop- 
erty, he “now counted all things but loss and dung for Christ,” and 
made a wreck of his former hopes and fortunes. He was willing to 
be accounted as a sheep for the slaughter, “ always bearing about 
with me,” he says, “the marks of the body of Jesus Christ.” He 
considered all as loss for the excellence of the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ; yea, accounted them but dung, “that he might win Christ.” 
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What was it, my brethren, that made Jesus Christ of such unspeak- 
able estimation to the apostle?’ Because in Him he found a Saviour. 
Him that Moses in the law and the prophets foretold. The law, 
which he formerly valued, now sunk him in shame, with a rigour that 
made him tremble. It pointed to Christ, and shadowed out a deliver- 
er, but could not infuse into the heart a spirit of holiness and adoption. 
What it had of an evangelical nature was contained in the Psalms 
and prophecies, and were figured out in its rites and ceremonies, but 
not expressly communicated to the people. ‘This had been to him a 
source of self-righteousness ; but in Jesus Christ he saw a Saviour. 
He had found the Messiah, who, by his sacrifice for sin, was the end 
of all sacrifices; he had met with that prophet, who had descended 
with the true Palladium from heaven: he had met with that advocate 
with the Father, which all the other deliverers and prophets had only 
faintly typified; he had met with Him who had made an atonement 
for sin, and who, by his Spirit poured out in such rich abundance, ef- 
fected the internal part of his salvation. This was what the law could 
not do. I[t was calculated to detect sin, but not to cure it; to unveil 
to the conscience the misery of our nature, but not to remedy it. 
Christ had destroyed the power of sin, disannulled its dominion in 
the heart, “that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit.” The apostle, there- 
fore, saw, and had reason for admiring, Jesus Christ. The sacrifices 
of the law were a standing testimony to Christ, for all bore witness of 
Him; but all were superseded by his appearance, because He was 
the substance of them. From the copy the apostle turns to the great 
original ; by the beams of the Sun of Righteousness he now saw that 
the Sun himself had appeared, and left those Jewish moons to go out 
one by one. He knew Abraham had seen Christ’s day, and rejoiced 
and was glad. He knew Moses had told them that they should see 
another prophet, which the Lord their God should raise up to them, 
which, as a reflection from the fountain and Father of lights, was to 
lighten every man that cometh into the world: “ who made all things ; 
without Him nothing was made that is made.” 

Verses 8th and 9th: “That I may win Christ and be found in Him, 
not having my own righteousness, which is of the law,” viz., that Jew- 
ish righteousness from ceremonial observances, or that external righte- 
ousness which did not reach the heart or sanctify the spirit ; but that 
justification which is by faith in Jesus Christ. On the whole, you 
see, my brethren, of what importance the character of Jesus Christ 
appeared in the estimation of the Apostle Paul. He speaks of Him, - 
in another place, as the “only and eternal hope of glory.” If Chris- 
tianity had been a mere rule, and furnished only a code of morals, 
communicating simply to the Gentiles what the Jews were already 
possessed of, or merely showing us an example, what was there in it 
more than in the Jewish religion to be so highly prized by the apos- 
tle? What was there in his glory that eclipsed every other glory ? 
Surely He must be the Saviour of the world, the only ground of our 
hopes, and the everlasting foundation of our happiness ; “ for in Him 
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are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and in Him dwelt 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” We may observe, from this 
account of the apostle’s experience, that it is exceedingly possible for 
a person to have great zeal for modes, and forms, and ceremonies, yet 
to be totally ignorant of the spirit of true religion. There were those 
truths in the Jewish religion which were sufficient to humble and 
sanctify the mind; but the Apostle Paul missed these. Instead of 
embracing Jesus Christ in his arms, as good old’Simeon did, and say- 
ing, “ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation,” he was exceedingly punctilious and prag- 
matical. Instead of “loving God with all his heart, and soul, and 
strength, and his neighbour as himself,” with all that humility of mind 
which a sense of the Divine glory and the requirements of God 
should have produced, he was dogmatical and precipitous, and perse- 
cuted to death all who differed from him. Every thing that was ex- 
ternal in the Jewish religion was made his pride and boast. He im- 
bibed its narrow and exclusive spirit, which valued trifles and cere- 
monies, instead of the noble spirit of the patriarch Abraham, who 
“saw Christ’s day and was glad,” which made him the father of the 
faithful. 

Real religion, my brethren, is one thing ; an attachment to forms 
and ceremonies, another. We may be very zealous for one particular 
creed, opinion, sect, or denomination, and with the credit and conceit 
of our own wisdom, yet be very defective in Christian spirit ; this 
temper leads to malignity of feeling. There may be sufficient in such 
religion for us to hate one another, but not enough to cause us to love 
each other. 

Let us, my brethren, “ worship God in spirit, rejoice in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh ;” be taught to value the 
great truths and promises of the gospel as all in all. Let us exercise 
the greatest candour and charity towards those who differ from us, 
placing no confidence in external morality, or in national privileges, 
or in our descent from pious parents; but let us seek for a personal 
religion, that religion which raises our hearts to God, and makes us 
“partakers of a new and Divine nature,” which will finally lead us 
to the possession of eternal blessedness in the full vision and fruition 
of God and the Lamb, forever and ever, Amen. 
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Cuap. iii., 9-15: And be found in him, not naving mine own righteousness, which is of the law, 
but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith: that 
I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being 
made conformable unto his death; if by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead. Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect : but 1 follow after, if 
that I may apprehend that for which alsoI am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count 
not myself to have apprehended: but this one thing I do, forgetting those things which are be- 
hind, and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I press towards the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Let us, therefore, as many as be perfect, be 
thus minded : and if in any thing ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. 


Tue Apostle Paul, in the former part of this chapter, insisted upon 
the vanity of depending for salvation on those national privileges and 
advantages for which, as a Jew, he had been accustomed to value him- 
self, and on which to place all his hopes. He now sees the invalidity 
of those pretensions he had made on the ground of circumcision, and 
as being of the “ stock of Israel, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and of the 
tribe of Benjamin ; as touching the law, a Pharisee,” which had for- 
merly been his pride and boast, and denies their importance and au- 
thority, as a ground of justification, by saying, “ What things were 
gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ.” If he, who was possess- 
ed of these privileges and distinctions in such an eminent degree, 
counted them as nothing, those to whom he wrote need lay no stress 
upon them. ‘The design of the apostle, in this part of the epistle, was 
to moderate and instruct a furious set of Jewish zealots, who were for 
enforcing the observance of their customs, rites, and ceremonies, as the 
means of salvation, on the Gentiles. Being set for the defence of the 
gospel, he took every opportunity of recommending the simple truth 
of salvation by Jesus Christ. ‘That if they were justified, it was with 
a view to their sanctification ; for if justification were by the law, 
then was “Christ dead in vain, and they were yet in their sins.” 
The knowledge of Jesus Christ was of such infinite importance that 
those things he had counted gain he now reckoned loss for Christ. 
Instead of looking back on them with complacency, he counted all 
lost, all that he had conceived desirable as lost, when placed in com- 

arison with this inestimable treasure. 

On the last occasion, we mentioned some of the reasons why this 
knowledge was preferred by the apostle, the principle of which is, 
that in Jesus Christ he found a Saviour, and that He was the “ end of 
the law for righteousness.” He made an expiation for sin; He be- 
came the reconciler of man to God; that there was a fulness of grace 
in Him out of which they had derived grace. ‘The Jewish religion 
had something of these blessings in types and shadows, but now Jesus 
Christ has taken away the veil, fulfilled all its promises and predic- 
tions, and become the end of the law for justification. In consequence 
of this, men become entitled to that righteousness which God had ap- 
pointed through Him. ‘This the apostle expresses in very significant 
terms—by “ being found in Him.” 
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Christians wish to be found in Christ at the last day, as an asylum 
and refuge from the wrath of God, when “all the wicked and the 
proud shall be burned up as stubble.” They are now waiting for the 
Son of God from heaven, who hath saved us from condemnation. In 
Him they die in peace. In Him they rise in peace, and enjoy eter- 
nal life. He is as “the shadow of a great rock in a weary land ;” 
wherever else they fly, they find nothing but disappointment. “ ‘The 
great men, and the mighty men, and the captains, will call upon the 
rocks, the dens, and the mountains to hide them from the face of Him 
that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb ; for the 
great day of his wrath is come.” But they who are united to Christ 
by a living faith will be found in Him, as an asylum, where nothing 
of the storm of that awful day will be able to reach. 

Verse 9th: “ Not having mine own righteousness, which is of the 
law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness 
which is of God by faith.” We have here the manner in which the 
apostle became possessed of this salvation, in opposition to that way 
in which he had before expected it. Formerly it was by an exact 
and scrupulous attention to the law, by conforming his life to its pre- 
cepts; but now he saw that by the law both Jew and Gentile were 
guilty before God. “ By the deeds of the law no flesh living can be 
justified.” By the precepts of the law of obligation, as contained in 
the Ten Commandments, and by the law of conscience, the apostle 
saw there was a necessity for a new covenant, and this was establish- 
ed by God, and ratified by the sufferings and the death of Jesus Christ. 
“The righteousness of God by faith,” or the way of justification, is 
that way of being righteous which He has set forth “to all, and which 
is upon all them that believe in Jesus ;” hence it is called the righ- 
teousness of justification, which is conferred upon sinners, and at- 
tained by faith in Christ. How important is it, my brethren, to be 
settled in these great truths, which are not as parts of the gospel, but 
the very essence of the gospel; without which Jesus Christ died in 
vain, and “ your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins !” 

Verse 10th: “ That I may know Him, and the power of his resur- 
rection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made conformable 
unto his death.” The apostle wished to know more of Christ, to have 
an enlarged acquaintance with his character and offices; to know 
Him in the excellence of his person—to know Him in the greatness 
and unspeakable glory of his premises. 

They who are called to an inheritance, naturally wish to make 
themselves acquainted with it. The apostle prays in another place 
for the Ephesians, that the eyes of their understanding might be en- 
lightened, that they might know what was the hope of their calling, and 
what the riches of his ylory, in the inheritance of the saints. Verse 
10th: “That I may know Him,” for to know Him is to know God ; 
to know Him so as even saints and angels know Him, who contem- 
plate God through the beatific vision in the person of Jesus Christ. 
‘To know Him is to anticipate the glories of heaven, and to be “ sing- 
ing the song of Moses and the Lamb.” 
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The apostle adds, “the power of his resurrection.” This has a 
powerful efficacy on the mind; for, if the head is risen, the members 
must be risen. If Jesus Christ, as the head of the Church, is in 
heaven, our treasure is there, and our views and hopes should be 
directed principally there. Hence Christians are already said to be 
‘“‘ risen with Christ.” “If ye, then, be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God.” 
This the apostle couples with the fellowship of his sufferings, in 
verse 9th: * And the fellowship of his sufferings, being made con- 
formable unto his death.” ‘The apostle means, that such was his at- 
tachment to Jesus Christ, that he was willing to have a fellowship in 
his sufferings, and to be conformed to his death, if by that means he 
might attain to the resurrection of the dead. Severe as the sufferings 
of Christ were, he had such a sense of the glory which was reserved 
for those that followed Him, that he was willing to be a partaker of 
them. ‘This was the case with many hundreds and thousands who 
were nailed to the cross and put to death. It was the power of his 
resurrection that worked this effect, and which made them willing to 
be thus conformed to Him; for they wished, at any rate, or by any 
means, to attain to the resurrection of the dead. By attaining to the 
resurrection of the dead, the Apostle Paul did not mean simply to be 
raised from the dead, but to that resurrection of the just which is unto 
eternal life, after the pattern of Christ’s resurrection, as first in order ; 
for we are told the dead in Christ shall rise first, and this the apostle 
was anxious to attain. 

It is remarkable that he shows the connexion of this with the end, 
“not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect, 
but | follow after ;” not that he might sit down in sin, and give up all 
concern about his salvation ; for he knew the way to the Father was 
the way of holiness ; that he who wished to share in his resurrection, 
must know the fellowship of his sufferings. ‘“ What God has joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” 

Our redemption consists of two parts: first, exemption from the 
punishment of sin ; and, second, from the power of sin ; these insep- 
arably go together. This is made more evident where he speaks of 
himself as intent upon a race; so as not to have already attained, but 
I follow after. ‘If so be, brethren,” he adds, “ 1 may apprehend that 
for which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus.” 

«© Not as though I had already attained.” The main thing he wished 
to secure, it is plain, was something future ; that he was saved by 
hope, and what is seen is not hope. If then, my brethren, the Apos- 
tle Paul, with so many visions, so many prophecies and revelations, 
as he was favoured with, and so many full and satisfying assurances 
of the Divine favour, yet says, “he had not attained,” should Chris- 
tians of the present day complain or murmur because they do not find 
their happiness complete? The apostle made this the subject of his 
pursuit: “he had not attained.” A right sense of this is the great 
support of the Christian profession. ‘The first principle of religion is, 
that there is a God. The Christian should regulate his virtue and at- 
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tainments bya life to come. While others gain honours, emoluments 
credit, and comfort, in the present state as their satisfying good, the 
Christian is looking forward to the end of his faith, “the prize of his 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” ‘This 1s the soul and principle 
of his profession, “ not as though he had already attained.” The lat- 
ter clause is remarkable : ‘“ That for which, also, I am apprehended of 
Christ Jesus.” It alludes to the apostle’s conversion. God did not 
arrest him by the ordinary preaching of his word, but he forced con- 
viction upon him, and apprehended him as he was going to Damas- 
cus, by a light brighter than the sun, producing blindness ; from this 
the apostle was restored, and converted to the faith in Christ. Mark 
the design of it, that he might secure his eternal happiness, that he 
might make a vessel of his wrath, a vessel of his mercy ; happy im- 
prisonment this! which came through the mighty power of God. It 
might have been supposed, that if the apostle had been apprehended, 
it would have been in vengeance ; but our blessed Redeemer knew no 
other force than that of love. If he put upon him the yoke of his pro- 
fession, it was to save him from the dominion and slavery of his pas- 
sions. He was formerly “ free from righteousness ;” a freedom that is 
fruitful in all sin. Now he was made “ free from sin, and had his 
fruit unto holiness.” 

Verse 14th: “I press towards the mark.” The apostle had made 
very eminent progress in holiness and knowledge, more than all his 
contemporaries. ‘‘ In sufferings. more abundant; in perils in cities ; in 
perils by the heathen; in perils in the wilderness ; in perils by the 
sea; in perils among false brethren; twice was he stoned.” In zeal 
and assiduity he was never equalled by any of the sons of men ; yet 
he had a deep sense of his own unworthiness and imperfections. 

“ For the prize of the high calling :” here is a beautiful allusion to 
the celebrated Olympic Games, where the prize was held up to the 
view of the combatants engaged. ‘To this the apostle compares his 
course and conduct. He resolved to forget the steps already ad- 
vanced ; he considered nothing as done while he had any thing to 
do; he directed his eyes only to the prize. ‘This stimulated him still 
to exert himself; and this, my brethren, should be our spirit; if we 
suffer ourselves to dwell with fond complacency on our attainments in 
our Christian experience, we shall go back in it. In all our attain- 
ments there is nothing so dangerous as to rest satisfied with what we 
have acquired. The apostle had a sacred ambition to outstrip his 
competitors, and with this disposition he could never sink into ob- 
scurity or contempt. If we say, with the Laodiceans, “I am rich 
and increased with goods, and have need of nothing,” Christ will say, 
“Thou knowest not that thou art poor, and blind, and naked, and 
miserable.” Humility is the great preservative of the Christian char- 
acter. View the glorious excellences to be attained by faith in 
Christ, which is surely the only way to attain them. Animate your 
hearts by the prospect of the prize, and not gratify your vanity by 
comparisons ; vain comparisons and ideal conceits would destroy 
your virtue and humility. 
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Can we be indifferent, my brethren, to this great object? Here are 
not certain kinds of adventitious honours and applauses, which soon 
pass away, but the prize itself. Here is not a fading wreath, but a 
crown—a crown of glory that fadeth not away! Put on the brow by 
Jesus Christ himself; for he says, “To him that overcometh I will 
give to sit with me on my throne, even as also I overcame, and am 
set down with my Father on his throne.” “Him that overcometh 
shall inherit all things,” shall be a son of God; for old things are 
passed away, and God shall create all things new. Let us press 
towards the mark, and remember that if we fail of the prize, we can- 
not return to the same state and condition as before. There is no 
alternative in this race; for if we lose the prize, we lose our souls, 
and “ what will it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul ;” and “ what shall he give in exchange for his soul ?” Do 
not imagine that a state of peace is any security for what is to come. 

There is no promise in the word of God but to those who endure 
to the end; none to those who have fallen into a neglect of the means 
of grace; we are told there will be a numerous class in that day of 
those persons to whom Jesus Christ will say, when they remind Him 
of having eaten and drank in his presence, “ Depart from me, for I 
never knew you.” 


IX. 


Cuap. iii., 15-21: Let us, therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded ; and if in any thing ye 
be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. Nevertheless, whereto we have al- 
ready attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same thing. Brethren, be follow- 
ers together of me, and mark them which walk so as ye have us for an ensample. For many 
walk, of whom IJ have told you often, and now tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies 
of the cross of Christ: whose end is destruction, whose god is their belly, and whose glory is 
in their shame, who mind earthly things. For our conversation is in heaven ; from whence also 
we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ : who shall change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body, according to the working whereby he is able even to sub- 
due all things unto himself. 

In the former part of this chapter, as you will recollect, the apos- 
tle had been stating something of his own views and resolutions, and 
what was the great object of the Christian profession, a conformity to 
Jesus Christ; and that this blessing was to be attained by true be- 
lievers, and consummated at the resurrection of the just. ‘This per- 
fection, though an apostle, he was far from having attained ; but this 
one thing he did, “ forgetting the things which were behind, he 
reached to those which were before.” The apostle did not loiter in 
the race, but continually urged on himself this Christian attainment. 
He reached after more holiness, more duty, more spiritual happiness, 
and continually sought to grow in grace, and in the knowledge of his 
Lord and Saviour ; and this he sets for an example to the Christian 
Philippians. 

Verse 15th, he says, “ Let us, therefore, as many as be perfect, be 
thus minded ; and if in any thing ye be otherwise minded, God shall 
reveal even this unto you.” Here is an allusion to those ancient hea- 
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then mysteries, into which some of the more favoured votaries were in- 
itiated. They were instructed in many a hidden meaning to which 
the world in general did not attain. ‘Thus those who have advanced 
in Christianity, and attained to any enlarged comprehension of its 
truth and mysteries, are able, not only to relish, but seek after high- 
er directions and privileges. Let those, therefore, set themselves to 
the highest degrees of Christian attainment, and if any be otherwise 
minded, let them be also intent upon aspiring after these ; for if they 
are sincere, “God shall reveal even this unto them.” Imitate the 
Apostle Paul in seeking those high degrees of excellence, remember- 
ing “that to him who hath, more shall be given.” If his desire be 
sincere, his path shall be like the path of the just, which is lke the 
shining light, shining more and more unto the perfect day ; whereas, ° 
where there is only the semblance of religion, that which appeareth 
to be such shall be taken away. 

Verse 16th: “ Nevertheless, whereto we have already attained, let 
us walk by the same rule, Jet us mind the same thing.” ‘That is, at- 
tend, at least, to the rules of morality, and be careful to cultivate puri- 
ty of life and manners, which are the first elements of religion. They 
who are destitute of these have only a name to live, while they are 
dead——dead in trespasses and sins. ‘There is a common rule in the 
gospel—-it is the same to all—to be keeping the commands of Jesus 
Christ, the words of Christ, his sayings, in which we are so to walk 
as to please God. Now, as every thing in religion is of a practical 
nature, it is the duty of Christians to consider these are their rules, 
and to walk by them. They are not to be satisfied by merely explo- 
ring the truths of Christianity, but in considering them, principally, as 
a sacred mould in which their hearts are to be transformed ; to culti- 
vate peace and unanimity, and Christian affection, and draw closer to 
each other. These rules are of universal obligation to all classes— 
to old men, and young men, “ and babes.” This leads the apostle to 
a melancholy consideration of the situation of those “ who did not 
mind” these things, who did not take any care to exemplify the Spirit 
of Christianity, who did not walk so as if they had him for an exam- 
ple, or as those who were living exemplars of it. 

Verses 18th and 19th: “ For many walk, of whom I have teld you 
often, and now tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies of the 
cross of Christ: whose end is destruction, whose god is their belly, 
and whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things.” We see 
here, my fellow-Christians, a very awful description of those whose 
walk and conduct brought such disgrace upon their profession. We 
should not, then, be surprised that if, in the primitive churches, planted 
by the apostles, there were among them persons of this character, that 
some of these should be found in the present days—in these dregs of 
time—in these, the latter ends of the world, the farthest from the ori- 
ginal fountains of truth and holiness. Every part of this passage de- 
serves our serious attention and description. ‘“ Whose god is their 
belly ;” that is, sensualists, who placed their happiness in the gratifi- 
cation of their passions. In the Epistle to the Romans, the apostle 
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says, “I beseech you, brethren, mark them who cause divisions, and 
heresies, and offences, contrary to the doctrine which you have learn- 
ed; and avoid them. For they that are such serve not the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, but their own bellies ; and by good words and fair speeches 
deceive the hearts of the simple.” Also, in his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, he represents some of them as exceedingly averse to the Spirit 
of Christianity, and desirous of avoiding the cross of Christ, merely 
because they would not be brought to the necessity of subduing their 
passions. 

“Whose glory is in their shame.” It is certain that there are many 
persons in this Christian country of whom it may be said, “they glory 
in their shame ;” they glory in an unfettered liberty of mind, they 
glory in being free from that remorse and tenderness of conscience 
which prevented them from sin in their better days; they glory in 
breaking through that weakness of mind (as they call it), in being af- 
fected by the sacred truths of religion operating upon them. It is 
not an uncommon thing for them to consider a want of piety, and sin- 
cere attention of heart to religion, as matters of glory and boasting, 
and to look upon Christians, who are really such, as narrow-minded, 
precise, and timid people, who dare not go their lengths, and throw 
off all restraints and the fear of God. We need not wonder that there 
should be found great multitudes who, without paying any attention to 
the precepts of Christianity, “ glory in their shame,” and are “ the en- 
emies of the cross of Christ.” 

“They mind earthly things.” here is, indeed, an attention to the 
things of this life, which it is impossible to decline. “If any man,” 
says the apostle, “ provide not for the things of his own household, he 
ls worse than an infidel, and has denied the faith.” ‘ He that will not 
work, neither shall he eat.” In perfect consistency with this, there is 
such a thing as preserving the heart and mind in the midst of these 
duties, and “ setting them on things above,” on things of a Divine and 
heavenly nature. Being heavenly-minded in the midst of our worldly 
calling ; and if this be not the case in a prevailing degree, “ we are 
dead, and yet in our sins.” We are exhorted to be “ spiritually-mind- 
ed, which is life and peace ; and not to be carnally-minded, which is 
death.” 

The apostle tells us, “they mind earthly things.” Their hearts 
were heathen while their profession was Christian; their language 
was like that of the Gentiles : “ What shall we eat, and what shall we 
drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed?” Things divine and se- 
rious did not occupy their minds. ‘They were more desirous to rise 
in the world than to rise to heaven ; more intent upon the riches, hon- 
ours, and things of this world, than to honour God, and to have “ the 
honour which comes from God ;” more desirous to live according to 
the dictates of their passions, than to cultivate “ that holiness, without 
which none shall see the Lord ;” so that they belong to this earth— 
“they are of the earth, earthy.” ‘True Christians are “not of this 
world ;” as our Lord says, “ they are not of the world, even as I am 
not of the world; sanctify them by thy truth, thy word is truth.” 
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They are kept from the evil of the world, formed and moulded by his 
word ; so that, though they are in the world, they are not of the world, , 
“having their conversation in heaven, from whence, also, they look ; 
for a Saviour.” 

Let each of us, my brethren, examine ourselves whether this be- 
longs to us. We sit in the place of Christians, we associate with 
those that are such, we bear the name of Christians ; but this is some- 
times the case with those who are finally lost. In vain will it be said 
in that day, Lord, Lord, we have eaten and drank in our profession of 
thy name. He will say, Ye were workers of iniquity ; you bound up 
your hearts in your profession: “ Depart from me, J never knew you.” 

Verse 19th: ‘ Their end is destruction ;” it corresponds with their 
character. What a dreadful course of life, my brethren, is that which 
terminates in destruction! However pleasing and prosperous their 
course may-be in this life, though all nature were to exhaust its treas- 
ures upon them, yet such is their end; the apostle says, “ Their end 
is destruction.” ‘He proceeds to contrast the character of true Chris- 
tians with those he had been describing; for things are best seen by 
contrast. Nor is there any way more frequently adopted by the 
Scriptures than this, and by this method the difference and contrariety 
appear more manifest. 

Verses 20th and 21st: ‘Our conversation is in heaven, from 
whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus; who shall 
change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, according to the working whereby He is able even to subdue 
all things unto himself.” “‘ Our conversation is in heaven.” Though 
the apostle was an inhabitant of this earth, his citizenship, he tells us, 
was in heaven, and he was once taken up to heaven, and saw unut- 
terable glories, whether in the body or out of the body he could not 
tell. His views and prospects were habitually in heaven, his treas- 
ure and his heart were there, even while his body was in the present 
state, and this is the character of every true Christian; the hope of 
heaven occupies his heart, the magnitude of the prospect possesses 
and fills his mind: he resembles the patriarchs who sought another 
country, even a heavenly one. They “sought a city which had found- 
ations, whose builder and maker is God.” 

As expectants of another country, it is to be the chief object of 
their pursuits. They are travelling to the new Jerusalem, “to an in- 
numerable company of angels, to the spirits of just men made perfect.” 
The reason of this is given, ‘‘ because they look fora Saviour.” ‘Their 
final salvation is from that quarter. Whatever persons are most intent 
upon, it is natural for them to shape their course and conduct accord- 
ing to those objects. Christians look for Him to whom they are uni- 
ted, who is their hope and their life. ‘“‘ When Christ, who is our /ife, 
shall appear, then shall we also appear with Him in glory.” They 
look for Him who sacrificed his life on the cross for them; who now 
intercedes for them, and covers their sins with the broad mantle of 
Me forgiveness. He said to his disciples when He left this world, 

n my Father’s house are many mansions: I| go to prepare a place 
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for you, and I will come again, and receive you to myself, and your 
hearts shall rejoice.” And they are waiting for Him—-waiting for the 
Son of God from heaven. They watch for Him; their souls wait for 
the Lord, “ yea, more than they that watch for the morning.” ‘This 
world would be all dark and gloomy if they did not expect Him. 
They direct their eyes to that quarter in which they look for his ap- 
pearance ; where He will manifest himself in great splendour and glo- 
ry, to the confusion of his enemies; while they will lift up their heads 
with joy and triumph, because their salvation draweth nigh, saying, 
“This is our God; we have waited for Him, He will save us, and we 
will rejoice in Him.” The apostle and the early Christians were 
thus “waiting for the Son, of God from heaven ;” their eyes were 
much directed towards that period; they calculated their actions with 
a view to it; and they who excel in this grace will have it recorded 
to their honour, that they expect no final happiness, no lasting conso- 
lation, except what is to be found in that day, “ when He who is our 
life shall appear; then shall we also appear with Him in glory.” 
Hence the apostle connects the full and perfect salvation of believers 
with the “ appearance of Christ ;” not merely to vindicate their char- 
acters from the reproaches of their enemies, but to recompense them. 
He will exercise his power to the salvation of both body and mind ; 
raise that sinful flesh, ‘change that vile body, and fashion it like unto 
his own most glorious body, according to the working, whereby He 
is able to subdue all things to himself.” 

Verse 21st: “ This vile body,” as the apostle calls it, “is one which 
partook of sin; but Jesus Christ hath subjected the same in hope,” 
with a view to that day, even the redemption of the body “ from the 
power of the grave.” It is called “the day of adoption” in another 
place, and then that vile body will be raised with every lineament and 
every feature ; while all corruption and weakness, all disorder and sin, 
shall forever be separated from it. Nothing of this kind will be found 
among the blessed inhabitants of heaven, because old things will have 
passed away, and all things become new ; for He says, “ Behold, I cre- 
ate all things new.” 

Let us, my brethren, rejoice in this hope. Let us aim to have “ our 
conversation in heaven.” ‘These are the true hopes of Christians, and 
they are the true sayings of God. “He that is the first and the last, 
the Alpha and Omega, saith, ‘l’o him that is athirst I will give to drink 
of the water of life freely,” as a spring from the fountain, as deep and 
perfect as the immutability of God himself; and these, my brethren, 
are satisfying and refreshing waters. Let us confess our weak- 
ness and our unworthiness, and may we be found among the number 
of those who are “ waiting for the Son of Ged from heaven ;” waiting 
for an admission into his kingdom and glory, that glory which is here 
set before us as the great hope of Christians. 
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Cuap. 1v., 1-7: Therefore, my brethren dearly beloved and longed for, my joy and crown, so stand 
fast inthe Lord, my dearly beloved. 1 beseech Euodias, and beseech Syntyche, that they be of 
the same mind inthe Lord. And I entreat thee also, true yoke-fellow, help those women which 
laboured with me in the gospel, with Clement also, and with other my fellow-labourers, whose 
names are in the book of life. Rejoice in the Lord always: and again I say, Rejoice. Let your 
moderation be known unto all men. The Lordis at hand. Be careful for nothing ; but in every 
thing, by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto God. 
And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds. through 
Christ Jesus, 


Tue Apostle Paul, in the latter part of the former chapter, had been 
directing the attention of the Philippian Christians to the glorious change 
which Jesus Christ would effect in the bodies of the saints. at his ap- 
pearance ; and He very properly addresses these views to them, as 
forming a reason for steadfastness in their Christian profession. Cer- 
tainly nothing can tend to establish the mind so powerfully as an ad- 
herence to the glorious truths peculiar to the gospel. The servants of 
Christ will be richly rewarded, not only for keeping his command- 
ments, but in keeping them; for it is written, “In keeping of them 
there is great reward.” They will experience an exemption from the 
gloom and disquietude of the present state, by being raised superior to 
all their adversaries. If, as Christians, our conversation be m heaven 3 
if we are “ looking for a Saviour who will change our vile bodies, and 
fashion them according to his own most glorious body,” we ought, then, 
most earnestly to contend for that faith which holds out so many bless- 
ings tous. Therefore, the apostle says, “‘ My brethren, dearly belov- 
ed and longed for, my joy and crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my 
dearly beloved.” He speaks, you see, in terms full of affection; for 
to most, if not to all, he stood in the capacity of their spiritual father ; 
for though they had many teachers, they had but one father. He 
speaks to them with all the tenderness of a parent, encouraging them, 
exhorting them, watching over them, as his present care and his ever- 
lasting crown: “ For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing ? 
Are not even ye, in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, at his com- 
ing? for ye are our glory and joy.” When the souls of men who 
have died in the faith of Christ shall be reunited to their bodies, and 
shall be presented by Christ to the Father, it will be a peculiar honour 
to have been employed under Jesus Christ, the great Captain of salva- 
tion, in bringing souls to Him as their Saviour; therefore, as under- 
shepherds, we shall also receive a crown of joy, as intimately connect- 
ed with our endeavours in this glorious cause. It is with a view to 
this important event that the apostle expresses such an earnest desire 
for the conversion of those over whom he watched. In another place 
he says, “ My little children, for whom I travail in birth again till 
Christ be formed in you.” He watched for souls as those who must 
give an account. Immortal souls, my brethren, are always equally im- 
portant. Eternity demands our serious attention. Let us see to it 
that the gospel be found effectual for our salvation; for it cannot be 
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treated as a subject of indifference. The gospel must either be a sa- 
vour of life or of death to us: “It will be more tolerable for Sodom 
and Gomorrah in the day of judgment, than for us,” if we bring not 
forth fruit unto God. Let us, then, seriously examine- ourselves, that 
we receive not the grace of God in vain. Let us adhere to this gos- 
pel, and count it our honour, our joy, and our crown. ‘The men of the 
world may see no beauty or excellence in it; but if we are without it 
at the last day—if we want its righteousness, whatever be our profes- 
sion, Christ will say, “ Friend, how camest thou in hither, not having 
on the wedding garment ?” 

The apostle, in the next verse, exhorts two persons in the Philippi- 
an Church: “1 beseech Euodias, and beseech Syntyche, that they be 
of the same mind in the Lord.” ‘There appears to have been some 
difference of opinion between them that he wishes to be removed, in 
order that they might be of the “same mind in the Lord.” There is 
sufficient, my brethren, in Christianity to form a union with all its pro- 
fesscrs ; sufficient grounds in which they are agreed to make them 
all of “ one mind.” 

Verse 3d: “I entreat thee, also, true yoke-fellow, to help those wom- 
en which laboured with me in the gospel.” Some suppose “ yoke-fel- 
low” to be a proper name. ‘There is a name of that kind in the origi- 
nal. He exhorts this person, whoever he be, to help those women that 
laboured with him in the gospel. We see, from this, that it was in the 
power of women to labour in the gospel; let none of that sex ima- 
gine they can be of no use in promoting Christianity. We see it was In 
their power to earn the approbation of the Apostle Paul; for he com- 
mends and encourages them, as “ fellow-labourers with him.” ‘There 
are many services of benevolence in which women may be employed ; 
to instruct children in piety and virtue, and to set them a good exam- 
ple, to administer consolation and relief in sickness and affliction, more 
particularly to their own sex, which duty more properly devolves upon 
them. ‘There were, in the early churches, females employed as dea- 
conesses to persons of their own sex; and there is, evidently, an al- 
lusion made to this class in this expression, “help those women.” 

If our hearts, my brethren, are disposed to do good, every situation 
in life furnishes opportunities to do it. If our sphere be narrow, yet 
it may be well filled up. Remember that the whole space which the 
aggregate of society fills is made up of little spheres ; if, therefore, in- 
stead of usefully occupying these, every one contents himself by say- 
ing, What can J do? it will be seen that this very indifference will 
account for all that mass of vice and misery in the world which we so 
much deplore. We find nations are made up of cities, towns, villages, 
and families ; so that the happiness and improvement of the whole rep- 
resents the happiness, and depends upon the exertion, of individuals ; 
because these are so many stations and parts, from which the aggre- 
gate of society is formed and made up. Let every one, then, consider 
himself as a servant of God, in whatever situation he may be placed, and 
seriously ask himself what course of conduct would do most honour to 
his Redeemer. Happy would it be if this were the case with us all; 
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for then our names would be written in the Lamb’s Book of Life ; and 
though not recorded in earthly pages, they will be read from the Book 
of the Lamb, in the presence of the Father and his holy angels. Their 
obscurity in this world will be of no consequence, and God himself, 
we are told, will say to each, ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

“With Clement also.” It may be proper to observe, that this Clem- 
ent was a person of great eminence in the Christian Church. He was 
the second pastor, or bishop, in the Church at Rome. There are two 
epistles written by him to the Church at Corinth, which are now ex- 
tant. 

Verse 4th: “Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say, rejoice.” 
There is scarcely any precept the apostle furnishes us so much with 
as ‘joy in the Lord.” We have our joys as well as the unthinking 
world. He opens to them the true sources of it. Instead of that gid- 
dy mirth, which is as the “crackling of thorns under a pot,” He dis- 
plays the riches of glory, that joy of the Lord which is our strength, 
and will give us greater vigour in the work of the Lord. This will 
turn difficulties into incentives, make wisdom’s ways ways of pleas- 
antness, and all her paths peace. Let those of you, my brethren, who 
are sincere in your Christian profession, cultivate, as much as possi- 
ble, this Christian cheerfulness and joy. A joy that is not formed out 
of the fantastic hopes and vain amusements of this world. Endeavour 
to exhibit the truths of religion in a favourable light, by which much 
of that morose and gloomy temper apparent in some persons will be 
prevented, which may otherwise turn into melancholy, and bring dis- 
credit to your profession. You will find it will be much more condu- 
cive to your happiness to look at the bright side of religion; for that 
religion which does not make us happy will not hold us long. Some 
persons contemplate the fears of religion more than the hopes of it, 
and thus become as slaves, “ and are all their lives subject to bondage,” 
We should go to religion for consolation in all the troubles and afflic- 
tions of life. 

If any person present lives without God, and indulges in sin, and 
does not know but that, if he should die this night, he may lift up his 
eyes in torment, joy does not belong to him. But if we, my brethren, 
are living in no known sin ; if we are walking by the rules of the Di- 
vine word, and hoping for a future world, what is there, then, to dis- 
courage us? “ Happy art thou, O Israel! Who is like unto thee, O 
people, saved of the Lord?” Heirs with Abraham in all his promises : 
“Fear not, Abraham, I am thy shield, and thine exceeding great re- 
ward.” Let such, then, who do not indulge in any known sin, but are 
living godly and peaceable lives, rejoice in the Lord ;” yea, let them 
‘always rejoice ;” and this will tend to remove the impression that re- 
ligion makes people gloomy and morose. 

Verse 5th: Another precept of equal importance is, “ Let your mod- 
eration be known to all men. The Lord is at hand.” Whatever is 
excessive in our conduct exceeds the value of the object. This excess 
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may be attributed to two things—the indulgence of anger, and an over 
eagerness in the pursuit of the business or enjoyments of life. To 
both these the injunction and warning apply. “'The Lord is at 
hand.” It recommends, first, gentleness of temper to all around us. 
When we consider we are about to appear before the judgment-seat 
of Christ, and that every one is to receive according to what he has 
done, and every one is to bear his own burden; that we are waiting 
as in the antechamber of our Lord—how should we behave ourselves 
towards each other in all the feelings of kindness and moderation! 
Secondly, it applies to eagerness after the business, honours, and emol- 
uments of life, or excessive enjoyment in the attainment of them. How 
forcible a motive is this—‘ The Lord is at hand !”—not to seek the 
fleeting vanities of time, when we are on the brink of eternity ; not to 
seek those riches which are perishing, and of which we must so soon 
give an account. Were we seriously, my brethren, to think we must 
soon give an account of our stewardship, we should be far more desi- 
rous to improve the talent we have, than to wish for more, that we may 
not be ashamed when our Master comes. The scenes are about to 
close. ‘The blessings of time may be detrimental to us, but they can 
never recompense us ; they can never, for a moment, stand instead of 
pure, solid, lasting enjoyments. 

Watch, and be sober, because the Judge is athand. ‘ What man- 
ner of persons ought we to be, in all manner of conversation and god. 
liness?” ‘ When the elements are about to melt with fervent heat, 
the earth, and all that is therein, to be burned up,” what manner of per- 
sons should we be in all moderation? How foolish is it, then, to strive 
with too great eagerness after any of these perishing objects, which 
we must so soon leave to others, or which, from their very nature, will 
soon leave us! Yet you will answer, this was said two thousand 
years ago, and all things remain as they were. But is not death the 
time of the termination of all things to you? The souls of good men 
then go to be with God, and the souls of the wicked are banished from 
his presence. Besides, what is time to eternity with God? That 
eternity which God inhabits—that eternity which was familiar to Je- 
sus Christ himself, “the Alpha and Omega,” who looks at one day as 
* 4 thousand years, and a thousand years but as one day 2” 

Another precept the apostle gives us, directed against anxiety, is in 
verse 6th: “ Be careful for nothing; but in every thing, by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, make known your requests to God.” 
Be careful for nothing ; that is, guard against anxiety. For we should 
be careful to improve the duties and relations of life. A man is requi- 
red to care for “his own household.” A care of this sort is absolutely 
necessary, and it is a pity the words were so rendered ; but every one 
that knows any thing of the Christian covenant, will see the propriety 
of not being over anxious about any thing. ‘There is every thing in the 
satisfying promises of the gospel, that rises up to condemn sucha 
s, irit and temper. +o 

Latter clause: “But in every thing, by prayer and supplication, 
let your requests be made known to God.” Seek, my brethren, repose 
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by prayer. If your mind be overcharged or overwhelmed with trouble 
and anxiety, go into the presence of God. Spread your case before 
Him. Though He knows the desires of your hearts, yet He has de- 
clared He “ wiil be sought after :” He will be “ inquired of to do it for 
you.” Go, therefore, into the presence of that God who will at once 
tranquillize your spirit, give you what you wish, or make you more hap- 
py without it, and who will be your everlasting consolation, if you trust 
in Him. He will breathe peace into your soul, and command tranquil- 
lity in the midst of the greatest storms. How much are they to be 
pitied who never pray! ‘The world is to them all gloom and Cisap- 
pointment ; for there they see none of the kindness and protection of 
our heavenly Father. We do not wonder that the sorrow of the world 
worketh death, with the distresses, afflictions, and disappointments to 
which human nature is exposed. 

Prayer is the sovereign, appointed remedy ; use it, therefore. Try 
this medicine. In every season of affliction, whatever you feel of 
present distress or fear of future calamity, go to God, before whom 
none ever bowed in vain, and He will bend the heavens aud come 
down, and fill your souls with peace and consolation—“ with that peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding”—with a sense of his favour, 
a sense of reconciliation with Him, and an interest in his everlasting 
love. This preserves the heart of man in the greatest troubles, in the 
midst of the greatest cares, and from the incursion of ten thousand en- 
emies. Butif your hearts and minds lie open to the corrosion of care, 
what signifies how great, or how famous, you are? If you could si- 
lence the whole world, yet, with such a clamour and disquietude in your 
own heart, a civil war within, your passions in a state of riot and con- 
fusion, what would it all avail? And this is always the case with the 
wicked. “ They are like the troubled sea which cannot rest, but con- 
tinually casts up mire and dirt.” But that peace of God, which pass- 
eth all understanding,” will keep and preserve in the soul a region of 
light, in the midst of Egyptian darkness; and, were discord to ravage 
the earth, there it could not reach. Let us, then, my brethren, seek 
after this peace of God by prayer and supplication. ‘Seek relief from 
that quarter. Whatever uneasiness of mind you feel or apprehend, 
go into the presence of God, bow your knees before Him, there lay 
open your case, there seek forgiveness through Christ, as your media- 
tor. Spread before Him all your sorrows, “ pour out your hearts be- 
fore Him ;” for He is the only being who will always attend to you. 
Friends, in many cases, can only shed their tears, and increase your 
sorrows by mingling them with your own; but He can give you light 
in the midst of darkness. He can give you peace and eternal happi- 
ness “ Let us. then, make all our requests known to Him.” 
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XI. 


Cuap. iy., 8,9: Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoev- 
er things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things. Those things which ye have both learned, and received, and heard, and seen in me, 
do; and the God of peace shall be with you. 

Tue apostle, after his usual manner, has in this chapter, and 
m the latter part of this epistle, been comprising some of the 
most important duties of Christianity. He has been endeavour- 
ing to inculeate the great doctrines of Christianity, and then to 
deduce therefrom those duties and dispositions that should ex- 
emplify and adorn them. Like a wise master-builder, he lays 
the foundations of Christianity, and then raises the superstruc- 
ture of good works. He exhorts the Philippians to “rejoice in 
the Lord alway,” as that disposition would animate every other 

race. He teaches them a proper behaviour under persecution, 

and a freedom from care and anxiety; directing, as a remedy to 
these, a serious and persevering spirit of prayer. “Be careful 
for nothing, but in every thing, by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto God.” That 
is, while they expressed their wants, they should not forget their 
blessings, for there are many sources of comfort remaining in 
the midst of many deprivations. As a farther encouragement, 
the apostle intimates they would find that their sorrows would 
end in joy; for he adds, “The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus.” That is, such persons who are exemplary in the dis- 
charge of these duties shall possess this peace of mind: a free- 
dom from inward disorders and disquietude, and a looking for- 
ward to the coming of Jesus Christ as their everlasting judge 
and their eternal reward. Verse 8th: The apostle then adds, “ Fi- 
nally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” 

« Whatsoever things are true.” This relates to our words and 
conversation. In the strict sense, it is opposed to every species 
of deceit; nor can there be any thing more contrary to this pre- 
cept than wilful falsehood, or the suppressing: of any matter of 
truth, for there is often no greater lying than in silence. ‘There 
is in the breast of every man a secret monitor, and, as the occa 
sions of human intercourse are frequent, attend, in all things, to 
its inward voice. Let it be observed, in general, that the great 
design of speech is to communicate our ideas to each other; its 
perversion therefore, must thwart its fundamental object. We 
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are not bound to tell all our minds, but to be faithful in every ac- 
count we give. The apostle introduces this precept in another 
place, by saying, “Lie not one to another, brethren, seeing ye 
have put off the old man, with his deeds, which are corrupt.” 
Implying that falsehood is a breach of our mutual, social con- 
tract, and assigning this as a reason, ‘‘ that we are members one 
of another.” If we consider what speech is, it will appear that 
there is, in society, a sort of silent compact, or mutual confi- 
dence, that the words we utter are appropriated to particular 
purposes and meanings; that they shall signify such and such 
things, and no other; therefore, if persons were to accustom 
themselves to the breach of truth, the whole use and design of 
speech would cease, which, in fact, is the great bond and cement 
of society. All lying is like poisoning the springs of the com- 
forts of life at their very source. 

“*Whatsoever things are honest.” We use the word now as 
that which is opposed to injustice. Here the word undoubtedly 
signifies venerable. There is not, however, any great impro- 
priety in the translation. ‘ Honest,” as here employed in its 
comprehensive sense, is a sort of dignified manner of behaviour, 
as the word honestum signifies, from which it is taken. It stands 
opposed to a fantastic, to a light and frothy manner of behaviour, 
to foolish talking, jesting, and buffoonery, to the character of a 
scoffer, and to the character of a sarcastic wit. Indeed, it is im- 
possible that wit, or the faculty of making people laugh, should 
be suitable to the dignity of a Christian, “an heir of eternal life.” 
It is impossible that this faculty can associate itself with a grave, 
a serious, and a manly deportment, which is perfectly inconsist- 
ent with trifling and jesting.’ Nothing can produce this pro- 
priety of character so much as the serious consideration of the 
design of human life, the dignity of the Christian calling, and 
the great end of our being. Mirth, though useful at times to the 
animal spirits, yet, if it be made the business of life, will produce 
spiritual insensibility, and it may be said that “we are dead 
while we live.” 

‘“Whatsoever things are just.” As truth is the ornament of 
conversation, so is justice an ornament as it stands in relation to 
commercial dealings. ‘ Whatsoever things are just,” then, as 
Christians, carefully observe ; for nothing is more revolting than 
for a Christian to be guilty of injustice, or the want of integrity 
in his transactions. He may be betrayed into this as well as 
other sins; but I mean that that man who is frequently or habit- 
ually so, has no claim to the Christian character. Every thing 
in Christianity tends to enforce the practice of justice. The 
spirit of the law of Christ says, “Thou shalt not covet,” and in 
proportion as we are true Christians, we shall think less of rich- 
es. Whatever tends to diminish the value of worldly goods, 
and to make them of less importance, removes us farther from 
the temptations to injustice. 
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We are required “to be dead to the world,” to be seeking a 
better inheritance, a better country, “‘even a heavenly.” On 
the other hand, with men of the world it must be mere matter 
of prudence, policy, and decorum, or the fear of detection: there 
is nothing else, that I can see, can prevent them from being un- 
just. But they, whose first lesson is to prepare for the judgment- 
seat of Christ, for such persons as these to be unjust, for them 
to sacrifice their eternal prospects, is the greatest infatuation 
that can enter into the mind of man. 

It is impossible to lay down general principles upon this sub- 
ject ; but, be it remembered, in matters of prudence, last thoughts 
are best; but, in affairs of morality, your first thoughts are best. 
Where things are totally indifferent in this respect, we have fre- 
quently to calculate their bearings and consequences, which re- 
quires a long train of thought and reflection; but in matters of 
conscience God has not left us to such a process as this. He 
has established in the breast of every man a conscience, as a 
vicegerent, and whatever this conscience dictates or remonstrates 
against, at first, is best. You may silence it, you may upbraid 
its voice ; but whatever, in its first movements, it condemns, ought 
to be condemned. Your endeavours to prevent it will be like 
labouring in the fire. Always, then, in matters of morality, trust 
your first thoughts; these will not deceive you. Persons are 
sufficiently selfish not to give sentence against themselves, and 
the conscience, like every other faculty, is liable to become 
darkened. Our Saviour says, “If the light that is in you be 
darkness, how great is that darkness!” It is putting out, as far 
as possible, the light of the mind, and leaving us in a state of ab- 
ject wretchedness: it is suicide of the immortal part. 

Again, it is added, “‘ Whatsoever things are pure.” This is the 
same thing which our Lord means where he says, “Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” Sometimes it is call- 
ed ‘clean in heart;” as the Psalmist says, ‘Create in me a clean 
heart.” It stands opposed to all.moral impurity and to sensu- 
ality. 

When we consider, my brethren, the singular character of 
Christians, that our bodies are said to be “the temples of the 
Holy Ghost,” ‘an habitation of God through the Spirit,” with 
what care ought we to cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of 
the flesh and spirit! Remember, the impure are expressly ex- 
cluded from the kingdom of heaven. The apostle, speaking of 
certain vices of the heathen, to which some of the Christian 
converts were formerly addicted, says, “ Let them not be so 
much as named among you, as becometh saints.” How much this 
is the peculiarity of Christianity, you need not go far to inquire. 
Many men of the world are guilty of the most shameful neglect 
of this important duty in their deportment and conversation 5 
while true Christians are always distinguished by this internal 
regard to purity, Let us pray to the Divine Being for more of 
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this purity, that we may become the sacred subjects of his tem- 
ple—that “God may dwell in us.” “ Whatsoever things are 
lovely.” There are two ways of rendering this passage: what- 
soever is friendly and kind, or whatsoever is lovely. The mean- 
ing cannot be very different in whichever sense we take it ; for 
it is impossible for any one to be loved, unless he is friendly and 
kind. To cultivate the love of mankind, it must first be exempli- 
fied tothem. There is sucha thing as being venerable, dignified, 
or majestic, and yet not being lovely. A character for justice 
makes men respectable, and kindness.of manner and an easiness 
to be entreated makes them lovely. A disposition to yield, and 
to give up our own fancies and humours, in things indifferent, is, 
in the apostle’s words, “to become all things to all men.” 

Jesus Christ extorted from all the confession of his being love- 
ly, not only by the greatness and benevolence of his miracles, 
but his reproofs were without harshness, his dignity was without 
ostentation or pride, and his loveliness shed over his whole 
character an evening ray of softness and beauty. This loveliness 
of behaviour, my brethren, appeals to the heart of every one; 
and to attain to it, let us set before us a character that is univer- 
sally beloved, and degenerate as the times are, we shall not want 
examples of this kind. 

“‘ Whatsoever things are of good report.” As to the moral 
virtues, all are agreed to give ¢hem their approbation — such as 
justice, truth, fidelity, and friendship. In all systems of morals, 
there has been a much greater agreement in the external duties, 
than in those which relate to the inward state of the heart and 
mind. 

But Christianity enjoins those duties that have no foundation 
in any other system, but in its peculiar form. Attend, therefore, 
to “ whatsoever things are of good report ;” for the men of the 
world will not give their approbation to any virtues but what are 
of good report. For example, from a character distinguished by 
benevolence, kindness, or universal love, itis impossible for them 
to withhold their praise ; and though praise or fame be only the 
shadow of virtue, yet the shadow always follows its substance. 
In business, or the common transactions of life, that Christian is 
essentially defective who has not a regard for the character of 
justice, truth, and integrity. 

Conduct yourselves, my brethren, in your intercourse with the 
world, in such a manner that others may have nothing to say 
against you, except as “ touching the law of your God.” Happy 
those Christians who leave the world nothing to say against 
them, but that they are too strict in their principles and deport- 
ment! For it is, or will be impossible to escape this censure, 
where there is any serious attention to piety, and let us never 
lose sight of, or despise, that character for truth, purity, loveli- 
ness, Justice, and the things “which are of good report,” here 
recommended, ‘The contempt of fame, or carelessness of a good 
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report, is the contempt of that virtue which deserves fame. It 
is said of ‘“ Demetrius, he hath a good report of all men, and of 
the truth itself.’ A Christian carefully cultivates those virtues 
which are of good report; but here is the difference between 
him and the men of the world—he does not do it on account of 
fame. If reputation follows his conduct, aims, and exertions, he 
will take it as a kindness, and feel himself encouraged and com- 
forted by it; but it will never be his object or principal motive ; 
for whatever depends upon such a disposition will vary as it va- 
ries. It will be a kind of a mirror, catching and losing the fleet- 
ing shadows around it. But Christians have a virtue that will 
thrive in winter as well as in spring or summer. ‘ Whatsoever 
things are of good report,” attend to them, but let it be for the 
intrinsic excellence of the thing itself, and as the means of doing 
them for God, and for the good of others, that you may glorify 
your heavenly Father. 

Thus has the apostle given a short epitome of Christian virtue. 
Narrow views of the Christian profession, as well as of its doc- 
trines, have injured it much. For example, those persons that 
have been intent upon faith and the doctrines of Christianity, 
have frequently forgotten the other duties. It is true, faith 
springs from the same source whence all flows; but you must be 
careful to “add to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, 
and to knowledge temperance, and to temperance patience, and 
to patience godliness, and to godliness brotherly-kindness, and 
to brotherly kindness charity.” There are very different virtues. 
If we would be complete in our Christian profession, we must at- 
tend to all the virtues of it; whatever things are true, honest, 
just, or lovely, as well as those sublimer things which more im- 
mediately respect God and Christ, and heaven and eternity. The 
beauty of the Christian character is not formed so much by the 
gigantic size of one virtue, as from the harmony and consistency 
of all. Never, then, let it appear which virtue has been most ap- 
proved by you, but cultivate every virtue. $8) 

You see, my brethren, the way in which Christian virtue, in all 
its parts, is to be inculcated and improved, With a view to this, 
do not always be thinking of the sublime things in Christianity. 
If we wish to excel inall the virtues and graces, we must observe 
the opportunities and exigences of society that call them forth, 
and the peace and happiness which they secure to us and others ; 
for the language of the text Tue 4 there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.” 

Let us set before us the best examples. The apostle, who had 
been taken up to the third heavens, with perfect propriety says, 
verse 9th, ‘Those things which ye have both learned, and re- 
ceived, and heard, and seen in me, do: and the God of peace 
shall be with you.” Let us, then, set before us the example of 
others who have excelled in Christian graces. If you criticise 
their faults, let it be to avoid, not to censure. ~Aim at the most 
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exalted standards of virtue; for, remember, we shall always be 
below our standard. If your ideas and aims are not high, your 
virtue will not be high. Observe the Apostle Paul; see his ar- 
dour, see his spirit, see his magnanimity, see his willingness “ to 
become all things to all men, that he might win some.” It was 
the flame of that love which made him ready to be sacrificed for 
his fellow-Christians. It was the effect of that temper, and of 
those truths and virtues, which lead to God, not to be found in 
any other character but the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘ What, there- 
fore, we have received, and heard, and seen of Him, do.” Wher- 
ever we see any pattern of virtue, let us imitate it. Let us bless 
God for examples ; and even from the failings of others we may 
receive profit. That is, my brethren, the happy man, and the 
best man, who makes the swiftest advances, by virtue and holi- 
ness, to God and to eternity. Amen. 


XII. 


CHAP. iy., 10-23: But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that now at the last your care of me hath 
flourished again ; wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked opportunity. Not that I speak in 
respect of want; for I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content. I know 
both how to be abased, and I know how to abound: everywhere and in all things I am instruct- 
ed both to be fulland to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me. Notwithstanding, ye have well done, that ye did communicate 
with my affliction. Now, ye Philippians, know also, that in the beginning of the gospel, when 
I departed from Macedonia, no church communicated with me as concerning giving and receiving, 
but ye only. For even in Thessalonica, ye sent, once and again unto my necessity. Not because 
I desire a gift: but I desire fruit that may abound to your account. But I have all, and abound: 
Tam full, having received of Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, an odour of a 
sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God. But my God shall supply all your 
need according to his riches in glory, by Christ Jesus. Now unto God and our Father be glory 
forever and ever. Amen. Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. The brethren which are with 
me greet you. All the saints salute you, chiefly they that are of Cesar’s household. The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen. 

Tue Apostle Paul, in the former part of this chapter, having 
enjoined some general duties for Christian practice, adverts, in 
the words now read, to some incidents of a more private nature, 
that had taken place between himself and the Church of Philippi. 
Their generosity in supplying his necessities and relieving him 
in his afflictions he considered as done to the honour of Christ, 
and as an expression of piety that would be taken “as an odour 
of a sweet smell, acceptable and well-pleasing to God.” That 
whatever donation they conveyed to him, that zhere it did not 
ultimately terminate, agreeably to that Divine and condescend- 
ing maxim of our Saviour, “Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” That God would 
consider these gifts as more honourable if done to his afflicted 
members than if done to himself and Christ, in their own person 
and presence; because the majesty of his character and the 
greatness of his power would extort obedience, so that nothing 
could be refused to his commands. ‘They were, therefore, great- 
er proofs of humility and benevolence when done to his afflicted 


brethren, as standing instead of God. 
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The apostie proceeds to consider the expression of their care 
for him, in the gift they had sent for the relief of his necessities 
by the hands of Epaphroditus. Verse 10th: “ But I rejoiced in 
the Lord greatly, that now at the last your care of me hath flour- 
ished again; wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked oppor- 
tunity.” Implying that he viewed this as a token of the econo- 
my exercised by Jesus Christ, who controlled every providence ; 
therefore, he “rejoices in the Lord greatly,” that their care of 
him had increased. He did not mean to reproach them with any 
want of attention, but that the uncertainties of his situation, in- 
cident to travelling and imprisonments, had prevented them from 
doing that which, now they had the opportunity, they felt pecu- 
liar pleasure in sending to him. 

Verses 11th and 12th: He adds, which highly deserves our at- 
tention, ‘“‘ Not that I speak in respect of want ; for I have learned, 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content. I know both 
how to be abased, and I know how to abound; every where, and 
in all things, I am instructed both to be full and to be hungry, 
both to abound and to suffer need.” The apostle does not mean 
by this that all varieties of fortune equally moved and affected 
him; this would have been to raise him above human nature ; 
but he means that he was not unhappy when in destitution, nor 
elated in abundance; that no poverty ever so far depressed him 
as to destroy his tranquillity, and he had a peace of mind which 
the greatest prosperity could not give. A full reliance on the 
mercy of the Divine hand, an assurance of eternal rewards, a 
dignified consciousness of the rectitude of his intentions and 
conduct, and a firm belief that all would end well. 

“‘T am instructed every way, and in all things.” Probably this 
means as into mysteries; in allusion to those mysteries of Ceres, 
celebrated in Greece, or into a high piece of learning and great 
attainment. And surely this is a very notable kind of learning 
to be able to say, with the apostle, “‘In whatsoever state I am, I 
have learned therewith to be content.” 

What is the frequent source of men’s misery and unhappiness 2 
What is it that leads rich men to wish for more ? What is it that 
makes a poor man resolve to be rich at all events—but discon- 
tent? What is it, even when a man possesses every thing that 
he can wish, that makes his enjoyments pall upon his existence 
from mere satiety, where there is nothing better to engage his 
heart and powers, but discontent? What is it, in all cases, that 
makes men unhappy (insanity excepted), but discontent? Rapine, 
injustice, murder, avarice, ambition, all owe their origin to this. 
But the wisdom which is from above, which is first’ pure, then 
peaceable, which Paul professed, teaches all, in every state and 
condition, to be content. ' 

Now, my brethren, if we would possess ourselves of this learn- 
ing, of this wisdom, it must not be by any one violent effort, by 
a mere instantaneous resolution, because the passions are not 
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formed or moved by violent efforts of intellect; but we must 
observe and contemplate Divine Providence in all the events of 
life, and in every condition. We must retire from the world, and 
the circumstances of it; there you will see it at a proper dis- 
tance. You must deliberately place your treasure in heaven; 

our hearts must be there. You must yield yourselves up to 
God, to be made happy in his own way, with the assurance “ that 
all things,” even all afflictions, if you love Him, shall work out 
for you a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. A 
mind thus exercised will naturally. acquire this contentment, 
which no philosophy can produce or stoicism perpetuate. 

A Christian, my brethren, is possessed of a treasure, an inward 
source of enjoyment, not entirely independent of the changes of 
life, but less dependant than others. It raises him superior to 
the fear of death, so that he can defy it in every form, saying, 
“QO Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, where is thy victo- 
ry 7’? With an assurance of a refuge which God has granted 
him, there is nothing to alarm him in futurity, and nothing but 
what is supportable in present circumstances. 

As for those who are continually lamenting their lot, and look- 
ing upon other persons with envy or jealousy, it is very evident 
that they have not attained this wisdom ; they certainly have not 
taken any degrees ; they are not initiated into the Christian pro- 
fession, even if they have the first rudiments of piety. They 
have not that satisfaction with the conduct of Divine Providence, 
which the apostle so strongly represents as the best gift that 
God can bestow—as a beam of hope, brightening all the scenes 
and troubles of life—as the day star from on high, that will arise 
in our hearts to comfort and support us. 

Verse 13th: “I can do all things through Christ, who strength- 
eneth me.” Here is the great secret and source of his power— 
Christ strengthening him. ‘A realizing sense of the doctrines of 
the gospel thus impressed upon the heart, is that which is called 
“the supply of the Spirit of Christ Jesus.” The apostle, dis- 
joined from Him, would be quite another man—the whole text 
refers to an abiding in Christ. ‘As the branch cannot bring 
forth fruit of itself unless it abide in the vine, no more can ye ex- 
cept ye abide in me,” was the Saviour’s own declaration. Abide 
in Him and he will abide in you, and his words will abide in you. 
In this connexion Paul was enabled to act this part; he has the 
firmest confidence with the greatest modesty. This spirit will 
keep us at an equal distance from boasting and dejection. Christ 
is “head over all things,” for the good of his people. The 
strength of a Christian lies in his Head—it comes from God; 
whereas, stoical principles lead men to pride, to high-minded- 
ness, to idolize and aggrandize themselves, to make a deity of 
man. A Christian has a deity within himself; it is God dwell- 
ing in him and he in God: hence he can do all things through 
Christ strengthening him. 
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Verse 14th: The apostle takes occasion from this to say, “ Not- 
withstanding, ye did well to communicate with me in my afflic- 
tions.” Observe, the apostle calls his imprisonment at Rome an 
affliction. It never was the design of Christianity to make men 
insensible. Afflictions are intended to purify and sanctify, to 
cleanse us from all pollutions of the flesh and spirit, and to cor- 
rect our wanderings: “They are not joyous, but grievous, yet 
afterward they produce the peaceable fruits of righteousness.” 
If a Christian were not strengthened and supported under his 
trials, the power and energy of religion would not be manifest to 
others. 

The whole life of the Apostle Paul is a comment upon this 
part of the subject. We see such a series of changes and afflic- 
tions, strifes, persecutions, and imprisonments, that would have 
sunk any resolution not supported by Divine promises. What 
afflictions! In nakedness and hunger; in continual strifes and 
persecutions; in perils by land; in perils by sea (thrice he suf- 
fered shipwreck); in perils among false brethren. He could 
have no tranquillity but what was from within. While there was 
every thing outward to agitate him, he retired into his own 
heart, as into a sacred asylum, and there he found peace. 

Verses 15th and 16th: “* Now, ye Philippians, know also, that in 
the beginning of the gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, 
no church communicated with me, as concerning giving and re- 
ceiving, but ye only.” ‘For even in Thessalonica ye sent once 
and again to my necessity.” That is,no church or city thought 
of relieving the necessities of Paul but Philippi, a city of great 
distinction, 

In Thessalonica, we are informed, he laboured with his own 
hands, principally as an example to indolent persons and busy- 
bodies in other men’s matters, and that he might not be charge- 
able to any. He departed from the authority of an apostle to 
become all things to all men, that he might win some ; to warn 
the unruly and the indolent, to comfort the feeble-minded, and to 
support the weak. ; é 

Verse 17th: “ Not because I desire a gift, but I desire fruit that 
may abound to your account.” Here is a great instance of no- 
bleness of mind. He considers what they had done for him as 
benefiting themselves. He did not desire a gift, bat. fruit to 
abound to their account. He calls our attention to fruit, “ that 
we bring forth fruit.” Whatever stops short of this, whatever 
does not produce a holy, benevolent conduct, is not Christianity. 
Our principles must be pure; the tree must be made good before 
the fruit can be good. Never satisfy yourselves, my brethren, 
that your principles are good, if you do not bring forth fruit— 
that course of conduct and those actions which shall glorify God. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them ;” this is the most extensive 
rule of self-examination you can have. 

Verse 18th: “ But I have all, and abound; I am full, having re- 
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ceived of Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, an 
odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable and well-pleasing 
to God.” You see from this, my brethren, how acts of benefi- 
cence or generosity are to be performed. If done from a real 
regard to the honour of God and a sincere feeling of benevolence 
towards man, even the common actions of life, if performed from 
these Christian principles, and animated by Christian motives, 
may turn to good account: “As a sweet-smelling savour, ac- 
ceptable and well-pleasing to God.” When, therefore, any of 
you are disposed to benevolent or humane actions, if they spring 
from right motives, they are acceptable to God. 

Verse i9th: The apostle adds, by way of encouragement, “ But 
my God shall supply all your need.” He frequently insists on 
their great generosity and their poverty. The Philippians were 
for the most part poor, but exceedingly generous. When he is 
writing to some of his converts, he makes use of this motive, 
“Let him that stole, steal no more; but rather working with his 
hand the thing that is good, that he may have to give to him that 
needeth.” The apostle not only tells them to support them- 
selves, but to become benefactors. This is incumbent upon all, 
except such as live by alms. Mankind is divided into two class- 
es—benefactors and recipients; and nothing so much enlarges 
and softens the heart as the consideration of being partakers in 
the treasures of the gospel, “of like precious faith,” “and heirs 
of the same inheritance.” This the apostle often insists upon as 
a motive to stimulate the Philippians. 

Verse 20th: ‘Now unto God, and our Father, be glory forever 
and ever, Amen.” How pleasing, my brethren, to adopt this 
language from a grateful and confiding heart! What a dignity 
is conferred upon the Christian, who can think of the glory, the 
perfections, and the attributes of God, and call him Father! For, 
through Jesus Christ taking our nature, we become brethren of 
the same family. He is gone into the presence of his Father as 
the first-born among many brethren. He said, “Lo, I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, to my God and your God.” 
Let us aim at this adoption into the family of God. Let us think 
of God as our father. What affection it implies! What confi- 
dence is there in this calm trust in the Divine mercy! How 
happy is that person who can go to God, even to God, and say, 
My Father! Short of this, our profession of piety is all dark- 
ness. Never rest contented in your Christian profession with- 
out this; and with this spirit, “we become heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Jesus Christ.” The apostle closes the epistle 
with a salutation, in which every saint is included. Every per- 
son was dear to him as a believer in the Son of God. 

Verses 21st and 22d: “Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. 
The brethren which are with me greet you. All the saints sa- 
lute you, chiefly they that are of Cesar’s household.” We learn 
from this that even in Nero’s family there were some Christians ; 
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a man who was almost a prodigy of wickedness and cruelty. 
They were probably struck with the majesty and greatness of 
God, and with such examples of holy fortitude and steadfastness 
manifested by the apostles and others. They became disciples, 
they were separated from the world, and were sanctified by Je- 
sus Christ. This administers encouragement to those who are 
placed in families where prayer is banished, and perhaps ridi- 
culed, for there were believers even in Nero’s family. Let such 
persons keep alive our holy religion in the midst of the greatest 
trials and discouragements, and God grant that this may be the 
experience of us all. Amen. 
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LETTERS. 


TO MR. H., ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE. 


My pear FRIEND, 

I cannot express the emotions of soul which I felt on receiving from 
your valuable son an account of the death of his dear mamma, I 
often realize in my mind, and think I see you in various postures, and 
with indications of heartfelt sorrow and pungent perplexity. Oh! the 
piercing pangs of grief attending sucha separation! ‘They cannot be 
explained nor pictured but in idea. I have felt, I daily feel, for you 
and your dear children. Your and their loss is great indeed. More 
—But stop, my friend: the sluices of sorrow ought not to be kept 
open, but the torrent of grief abated, lest it swell beyond the bounds of 
Christian moderation, and overwhelm the soul. How favourable to 
mourners is the blessed gospel! Gaze not, therefore, on the dark 
side of the cloud. The black and sable dispensation is tinged with ra- 
diant beams of the Sun of Righteousness, which portend a glorious 
coming day. Could you hear the dear departed spirit, her language 
would be, “ Refrain from tears; I am well: weep not for me.” 

Consider, my dear friend: He who gave her, reserved a superior 
right to her: this she, through grace, sweetly acquiesced in; and though 
she gave herself to you for a time, yea, till time with her should be no 
more, she gave herself to the Lord “in an everlasting covenant, never 
to be forgotten.” The Lord, her first, her best husband, was not will- 
ing to bear her absence any longer, and therefore sent his chariot to 
convey her home, saying, “ Arise, my fair one, and come away.” 

My friend, you will likewise consider that you and she are not far 
separated ; for although all communication be now broken off, you are 
yet, and will forever continue, in the same house, even the house of 
mercy ; that divine, capacious, and beautiful structure which, Jehovah 
hath said, “ Shall be built up forever.” In that house are many man- 
sions. We are in the lower apartments, while she is admitted to the 
large upper rooms, where Jesus keeps the feast with his disciples ; 
and by-and-by I hope the Lord will give us a gracious token, and 
say, “‘ Come up hither.” 

You know, sir, it is an evil time: a gloomy prospect attends the 
land: her righteous soul may in mercy be taken from the evil to come. 
However, it is in the Lord’s hands, who says, “ Be still, and know that I 
am God.” Difficulties and increasing cares, it is true, devolve upon 
you ; but know that the Lord is all-sufficient. It makes not much differ- 
ence whether burdens be essened or increased, if strength be but in 
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exact proportion ; and He who cannot lie hath said, “ My strength shall 
be perfected in thy weakness ; and as thy day is, so shall thy strength 
be.” Creatures are like candles: very useful, and always most prized, 
when the sun is absent; but if he arise, we can do without them. 
May the Lord arise and shine, and his glory light upon you and yours ! 
As death does not separate from the Lord, neither does it divide the 
saints from one another. Your spirit and hers daily meet at the same 
throne : she to praise, and you to pray ; therefore, in that sense, though 
absent in the body, you are present in the spirit ; and after a while you 
will meet in person, to part no more; for “they that sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with him.” In the mean time, we are called to walk 
by faith, and not by sight; and He, in whom we may safely confide, 
hath declared, “ All things work together for good.” It was once a 
reconciling thought to me in great trouble, that afflictions are compared 
in Scripture to workmen ; all employed and busy in the Christian’s be- 
half. ‘They work for you: it might have been against you, as is fre- 
quently feared. They work together, not separately, but in happy har- 
mony. I then thought, the more the better, if God direct and point out 
their employment ; for the end to be accomplished is “a far more ex- 
ceeding, eternal weight of glory.” As persons take pleasure in review- 
ing the industrious workman, so the Christian, with Paul, may rejoice, 
“not only in the Lord, but in his tribulation also.° “I take pleasure in 
mine infirmities also.” If God send a great affliction, thought I, we 
may then view it as a fresh workman engaged in our favour; and 
not only so, but look upon it as one who, in consequence of singular 
strength, will despatch business, though of a heavy nature, at a great 
pace. ‘Thus those for whom they are employed will grow rich at 
last. Among others, “let patience have her perfect work.” She is 
a pensive, but a precious grace. Have, likewise, labour abundant in 
the Lord. Desire goes in search after celestial productions; Hope 
stands on tiptoe to view them; Faith goes to receive them, and brings 
them home. ‘Thus the just shall live by his faith; for what Faith 
brings, Love cordially receives, and Volition bids it welcome. Joy 
sings, and makes sweet melody; Peace possesses; Rest receives ; 
and Fear ceases to quake, and Jealousy to tremble. How well is it 
for the soul when tribulation worketh for her, and when every grace 
is active in her! Angels encamp about her, and God rejoiceth ever 
her to do her good. I would not be tedious ; excuse my prolixity. 
I remain your affectionate and sympathizing friend, and, I hope, 
brother in the kingdom and patience of Christ Jesus, 


Rozsert Hatt. 
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TO A CLERGYMAN OF CAMBRIDGE.* 
Cambridge, Aug. 7, 1795. 

Rev. Srr—Altercation is at all times unpleasant, especially when 
occasions of disagreement arise between ministers of the gospel of 
peace who reside in the same place. On this account, no motive less 
powerful than self-defence and the desire of vindicating aspersed in- 
nocence could compel me to address you, in this public manner, on the 
very extraordinary sermon you delivered last Sunday afternoon at your 

arish church. Not having had the satisfaction of hearing you, I am 
obliged to depend for my information of its contents upon report; 
and I hope, if | am so unfortunate as to mistake or misrepresent your 
sentiments, you will be so kind as to set me right. 

Your text, I understand, was Matt., vii., 15-20, “ Beware of false- 
prophets,” &c. - Your sermon, I find, was directed to a display of the 
arts of religious seduction, with a view to prepare and fortify your 
hearers against the designs’ of bad men, who, under the cloak of re- 
ligion, might endeavour to corrupt their innocence and pervert their 
simplicity. You levelled these precautions particularly against the 
Dissenters ; complained of the artful methods they took to draw off men 
from the Church; and that the Baptists, in particular, would never be 
satisfied till they got your people under the water. You read, you re- 
member, the following extract from Matthew Henry’s comment on the 
words of your text, as applicable to the false prophets you had in view, 
observing it would have the greater weight with some, as coming from 
a Dissenter: “If the doctrine be of God, it will tend to promote seri- 
ous piety, humility, charity, holiness, and love, with other Christian 
graces; but if, on the contrary, the doctrines these prophets preach 
have a manifest tendency to make people proud, worldly, and conten- 
tious, to make them loose and careless in their conversation, unjust, or 
uncharitable, factious, or disturbers of the public peace; if it indulge 
carnal liberty, and take people off from governing themselves and 
their families by the strict rules of the narrow way, we may conclude 
that this persuasion cometh not of Him who calleth them.” I have a 
right, sir, to demand who these ministers are whose preaching tends 
to make their hearers proud and contentious, factious, or disturbers of 
the public peace? You cannot mean to guard your parishioners against 
preachers at a distance: precaution is useless where there is no dan- 
ger. You unquestionably had in view some minister or ministers upon 


* is letter is the one referred to by Dr. Gregory, in the preface to vol. ii., p. 5, as the only ar- 
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the spot. Permit me to ask who they are; and upon what authority 
you presume to charge their doctrine with being inimical to piety, and 
subversive of order and government? Have you ever yourself heard 
them utter any such doctrine? or, if you collect your report from hear- 
say, on whose report do you rely? You are, unquestionably, not so 
little instructed in the principles of morality as to be ignorant that cal- 
umny is a vice, and that—under every character by which you can be 
respected, as a minister, as a Christian, and as a man of honour—you 
are called upon either to establish the truth of your positions, or con- 
fess their falsehood. 

You have thought fit to caution your people against being seduced 
from their attachment to the Church by the supposed insinuations or 
artifice of the Dissenters. What insinuations and what artifice have we 
ever practised? Our dissent from the Established Church is publicly 
tolerated by the laws, and its reasons are open to the whole world. 
Name, if you can, a single instance in which the Dissenters at Cam- 
bridge have attempted to make proselytes by any private and clandes- 
tine methods, by any other means than the open avowal of their senti- 
ments. I believe you will not be disposed to make the same demand 
on your part; or, if you should, 1 am prepared to give you a farther 
answer than you wish. 

As you passed from a general attack upon Dissenters to specify the 
Baptists in particular, and to put your hearers on their guard against 
their arts of proselytism, I call upon you, in the character of a Baptist, 
to explain your insinuations. Produce, if you would not stand con- 
victed as a public calumniator, one specimen of that unfair and ungen- 
erous method of making converts which you have attributed to us, 
Our sentiments upon the baptismal rite exempt us from any tempta- 
tions to lay undue stress upon it; we consider it merely as the symbol 
of a Christian profession, while you profess.to believe it regenerates 
the partaker, and makes him a child of God. It would be cruel and 
inhuman in you not to enforce with eagerness the observation of a rite 
which can confer such exalted happiness at so cheap a rate. You 
ought to remember, too, that our mode of administering baptism by im- 
mersion is conformable to the laws of your own church, which appoint 
the candidate to be dipped, except in cases of weakness and dis- 
ease. 

The prominent feature in the description of those false prophets 
whom you undertake to expose was, that they preached a doctrine 
which had a manifest tendency to make the people factious, or disturb- 
ers of the public peace. Now, if it should appear that the dissenting 
ministers in this town do not touch upon politics in their religious ser- 
vices in any shape, their doctrine cannot be factious, or have any ten- 
dency to make men disturbers of the public peace. For myself, all 
who have ever heard me are witnesses that [ never introduced a po- 
litical topic into the pulpit on any occasion; nor have I any doubt the 
other dissenting ministers in this town can make the same declaration 
with equal sincerity. But, had our conduct been ever so remote from 
this moderation and reserve, modesty should unquestionably have re- 
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strained you from becoming your own accuser; when it is well known 
you are the chief, perhaps the only, political teacher in the place ; and 
that you often entertain your hearers with more politics in one sermon 
than most dissenting ministers have done during their whole lives. 
The doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance, which, in bet- 
ter times, [Sacheverell] was disgraced for preaching, are familiar in 
your mouth ; the transient successes of the late war were, in my hear- 
ing, the subject of your triumphant boast; the exiled clergy of France 
you acknowledged to be brethren ; and, to soften the harsh features 
of popery, you compared the difference of sentiment between its adhe- 
rents and yourself to that which existed between the Gentile Church 
and the Jewish Church at Jerusalem. On the same occasion, you as- 
sured us, with infinite exultation, and with a degree of foresight which 
shows that if we were false prophets, you are not a true one, you anticipa- 
ted the speedy return of the emigrant clergy. In admirable consisten- 
cy with your character as a Protestant minister, you dwell with rapture 
on the prospect of seeing the walls of mystic Babylon rebuilt, and the 
ancient Church of Rome restored with fresh splendour. It is not pol- 
itics, then, it is evident, to which you entertain an aversion: pardon 
me, sir, if, when hear of your ascetic pretensions to political indiffer- 
ence, I suspect a little disingenuity at the bottom. While you repro- 
bate political discussions, you embrace every opportunity of inflaming 
political passions ; and, that you may the more securely guide the opin- 
ions of your admirers, you are anxious to keep them in the dark. 
The fervour of religious and ministerial attachment with you go hand 
in hand ; and any marked dislike to the measures of government is con- 
sidered as a mark of religious decline, if not of a total reprobation. 
Did you not lately industriously circulate an inflammatory prayer for 
success in the present war? ‘Tell me how you could take a more ac- 
tive part in politics even if you were a hired tool of the ministry ? 
Since, then, instead of being a calm, indifferent spectator, you are thus 
decided in your ewn political views and conduct, why have not the 
Dissenters an equal right to form an opinion? May not their attach- 
ment to peace and reform be as innocent as yours to war and corrup- 
tion? How long is it since the support of the most profligate admin- 
istration that ever plagued any country, an administration which has 
filled England with disease and Europe with blood, and which, in ad- 
dition to its other delinquencies, is filling up the measure of its iniqui- 
ties by nearly reducing us to famine, has become the distinguishing 
criterion of true piety ? 

Permit me, before I close this address, to admonish you to be upon 
your guard against a malignant, persecuting spirit, of which you have 
exhibited numerous indications for some years past. While you ex- 
plain the general truths of Christianity, and inculcate its general du- 
ties, you will ensure the esteem of good men of all denominations, and 
find ample scope for the exertion of your ministerial talents. In ad- 
dition to this, you have a right, unquestionably, to defend the doctrines 
and discipline of your particular church against the objections of Dis- 
senters, provided you do it by entering into the true merits of the 
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question, without malignant insinuations, calculated to blacken the 
character of your opponents. Your ignorance of the controversy be- 
tween the Establishment and Dissenters must be extreme, if you sup- 
pose general invectives against the disloyalty or itreligion of Dissenters 
can have any tendency to bring it toan issue. Whether we have lost 
the purity of our religion or not, can be known only to that Being who 
searches the heart; but your violation of the evangelical precepts of 
charity and candour makes it evident you have not found it. 

You will, probably, be ready to inquire why I have not addressed 
you in private upon this subject, rather than through this public vehi- 
cle ; especially since | had yesterday so fair an opportunity, by being 
accidentally thrown into your company. My reasons for preferring 
this mode relate partly to you and partly to myself: on the one hand, 
the impressions made to the disadvantage of any body of men by a 
public accusation can only be effaced by a public reply ; on the con- 
trary, if I have misrepresented your meaning, you have a fair opportu- 
nity of publicly clearing yourself of the suspicions of calumny. 

I have only to add, if the serious perusal of this letter tend in any 
degree to correct the virulence of your temper, or restrain the excess- 
es of party zeal, your character will rise in the esteem of an enlight- 
ened public, and you will have abundant reason to rejoice, though 
fewer bigots should applaud, and fewer fools should admire. 

I am, reverend sir, your humble servant, 
Rosert Haun 


IIT. 
TO MR. JAMES. 


[With what sentiments of humility and devotion Mr. Hall succeeded to Broadmead, the station of 
his departed friend, the venerable Dr. Ryland, may be seen in the following extract from a letter to 
his worthy brother-in-law, Mr. Isaac James, dated Leicester, January 2, 1826.—Ep.] 

I sHALL write again upon this subject as soon as I am able to say 
any thing definite and decisive. I feel, my dear brother, an awful 
sense of the importance of the step I have taken, and of the weighty 
responsibility with which it is fraught. When I consider the eml- 
nent character of that man of God whom I am to succeed, no words 
can express the sense of deficiency I feel. I am so far from aspiring 
to a comparison, that I am seriously apprehensive my character and 
conduct will exhibit a melancholy contrast with his. ‘Pray for me, my 
dear brother, frequently and fervently, that my goings may be upheld, 
that I may make full proof of my ministry, that I may be instant in 
season and out of season, and so take heed to myself and to my flock, 
that I may both save myself and them that hear me. How awful will 
it be, if the works of God should languish, and the souls of never-dy- 
ing creatures perish, through my neglect! My greatest consolation 
springs from my consciousness that, as I did not seek the situation, so 
in a!l the preliminary steps I have most earnestly implored the Divine 
direction ; committing my way unto the Lord with as much submission 
and simplicity as I could command. 
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i. 
PRAYER. 


THERE is a tranquillity and fortitude which prayer inspires amid 
the troubles of life. When a good man has opened all the secrets of 
his soul to God, he begins to taste the hidden manna. It is like the 
fragrance of those flowers that perfume the air. When he went into 
the presence of God, perhaps with injured feelings, malignant or op- 
pressed, he there drops his burden—all becomes calm and serene ; 
and with his passions more pure, his benevolence more ardent, he re- 
turns into the world. This duty of private prayer will prepare you, 
beyond every other, for death. We mustall soon die. How is it that 
men, when they come to die, begin to pray—even those who have 
never come to the house of God ? but would they not pray better, think 
you, if they had been accustomed to it? Which is most likely to be 
accepted—that man that is pushed into the presence of the Supreme 
Being by the force of destiny, or that man who has sought him by 
prayer? The dying man, who has been delighted with the thought of 
being with God—that event which destroys every other hope, is but 
the commencement of his—As for me, I shall behold thy face th righ- 
teousness : I shall be satisfied when I awake in thy likeness. Come, then, 
let us bow down and kneel before the Lord our Maker. Whatever 
your condition be, turn to the Lord, that your prosperity may be holy, 
and your afflictions sanctified. Young persons, you are just embarked 
in a tempestuous ocean ; you soon will be involved in storms where 
many wise men, many noble, have been sunk ; let prayer be your po- 
lar star—what can guide and protect you but this ? 

Seek, my brethren, repose by prayer. If your mind be overwhelm- 
ed with trouble and anxiety, go into the presence of God, spread your 
case before Him; though He knows the desires of your hearts, yet He 
has declared He will be sought after. Go, therefore, into the presence 
of that God, who will at once tranquillize your heart, give you what 
you wish, or make you more happy without it, and who will be your 
everlasting consolation if you trust in Him, breathing peace into your 
soul, and commanding tranquillity in the midst of the greatest storms. 
How much are they to be pitied who never pray! the world is to them 
all gloom, for there they see none of the kindness and protection of 
our heavenly Father. We do not wonder that the sorrow of the world 
worketh death, with the distresses that human nature is exposed to. - 

Prayer is the sovereign remedy ; use it, therefore. Try this medi- 


* Chiefly from the memoranda of John Greene, Esa. 
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cine. In every season of affliction, whatever you feel of present dis- 
tress, or fear of future calamity, go to God, before whom none ever 
bowed in vain, and He will bow the heavens and come down, and fill your 
souls with peace and consolation ; with that peace of God which passeth 
all understanding, with a sense of his favour, of reconciliation with Him, 
and an interest in his everlasting love. ‘This preserves the heart of 
man in the greatest troubles, in the midst of the greatest cares, and 
from the incursion of ten thousand enemies. If your hearts and minds 
lie open to corrosion and care, what signifies how great or how famous 
you are? If you could silence all the world, yet, with such a clam- 
our in a man’s own heart, a civil war within, his passions in a state of 
confusion, what would it avail? And this is always the case with the 
wicked ; they are like the troubled sea, which cannot rest ; but that peace 
of God which passeth all understanding will keep and preserve in the 
soul a region of light in the midst of Egyptian darkness ; and were dis- 
cord to ravage the earth, there it could not reach. Let us, then, my 
brethren, seek after this peace of God by prayer and supplication. 
‘ Seek relief from that quarter. Whatever uneasiness of mind you feel, 
go into the presence of your God, bow your knees before Him, there 
deprecate your case, then seek forgiveness through Christ as a Medi- 
ator; open to Him all your sorrows ; He is the only being who will al- 
ways attend to you. Friends, in many cases, can only shed tears, and 
increase your sorrows by mingling them with your own; but He can 
give you light in the midst of darkness, He can give you eternal hap- 
piness. Let us, then, make all our requests known to Him. 


II. 
NEAR VIEWS OF GOD. 


Houmitiry and repentance are the result of large acquaintance with 
God. Job said, [ have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth thee. It expresses two kinds of knowledge-—the one 
speculative, the other practical. He had formerly a distant and vague 
acquaintance of God, without contemplating Him by that faith which 
seeth him who is invisible. He now had an intimate, a deep and prac- 
tical sense of God, very different from the mere vague conceptions he 
had when he only heard of Him; that knowledge which is practical, 
deep, intimate, and profound.. The two effects were humility and re- 
pentance. Humility is produced by the sight of his greatness, repent- 
ance by a knowledge of his purity. It is the union of these that form 
the idea of God. 
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Ill. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 


Lire is not to be marked by its felicities, but by its duties. Pre- 
serve order in the arrangement of time ; distribute it into parts : for the 
want of this method many persons never succeed in the most virtuous 
employments ; many cares rush upon them, and, having no plan, all 
will be distraction and hurry. Never depart from your plan because 
of slight inconveniences. It includes in it the making a right use of 
the leisure and interstices of life. Some seasons will occur of this 
kind ; a right use of these form the character ; for men are more form- 
ed and moulded by the choice of their amusements than by the force 
and pressure of business. Let your leisure be often employed in read- 
ing the Scriptures, in meditation, and in prayer. Let the Bible be al- 
ways at hand; frequently take a cordial of comfort from it. Read re- 
ligious books ; learn to make a right use of your sacred time, to weed 
the soul from sin, and to dress it for immortality: these will have a 
decisive influence upon the happiness or misery of eternity. Consid- 
er how short and transitory time is; all the images that can express 
frailty have been employed and heaped upon life. One writer com- 
pares it to leaves, another to a shadow and a dream. The Apostle 
James compares it to a vapour, which the sun exhales, and then it dis- 
appears ; and compared with the protracted life of the patriarchs, it 
sinks into a point ; for that which in a time will be nothing, is nothing. 
It is a narrow isthmus dividing two oceans; an eternity past and to 
come. A happy or miserable eternity depends upon a right improve- 
ment of your time. Since we cannot count upon time, let us redeem 
it; your only time is that which is present. Satan steals away our 
time by stealing the present. In the view of God, we are contempo- 
raries with him. The difference of time influences our imagination, 
but makes no alteration with God. Attend to the sentiments and feel- 
ings of dying men upon the value of life: they are on the confines of 
two worlds ; they are passing through one, and they have a prospect of 
another. One month! one day more! They would esteem days 
above diamonds. 

When Grotius was dying, he was asked what he would recommend 
to others. He replied, “ Be serious, be serious.” But two words— 
all his vast knowledge induced him to express it in two words! There 
are many without half his learning who would think their understand- 
ings insulted by such a request. Do not say, To-morrow I will re- 
form—to-morrow I will subdue my passions. To-morrow may never 
come ! 
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IV. 
REMEDIES AGAINST THE FEARS OF DEATH. 


Tux natural fear of death is a source of terror to the human mind. 
Christianity suggests several ways to conquer this : 

1. A strict sobriety in the pursuits of life. 

Let your moderation be known to all men. The more we live above 
sense, the more we are prepared for that world where nothing that is 
not spiritual can enter. 

2. Another guard against the fear of death is to accustom ourselves 
to draw our enjoyments from those scenes which it cannot disturb. 

The twofold nature of man connects him with two kinds of objects ; 
those that are present and visible, and those that are invisible and im- 
mortal: the more he draws his happiness from the last souree, the 
more it will prepare him for the last conflict. He who seeks his pleas- 
ures in those things which relate to his intellect, not for distinction’s 
sake, but for the increase of his virtue and the improvement of his 
mind, has entered on a career which will be extended through eterni- 
ty. If you seek your happiness in the calm of your passions and the 
approbation of your heart, you will rise superior to the fear of death. 

3. An eminent degree of the love of God is another specific for the 
fear of death. 

Perfect love casteth out fear, but especially the fear of death. Is it 
not a state of universal change? a state and condition where we have 
no previous acquaintance, where all things will be new? But God, 
in the amplitude of his love, will shed a domestic acquaintance over 
those regions. Jesus Christ said, In my Father's house are many dwell- 
ing-places ; if it were not so, I would have told you: I go to prepare a 
place for you. We shall then feel warm with the love of God, who is 
the God of that world. Besides, love naturally wishes to dwell with 
its object; and the principal difference that death makes is a union 
with God. He will show the good man the path of life; then all 
that conceals God will be removed, and all that shuts out the more im- 
mediate beams of the Divine presence and vision ; for then shall I see 
as I am seen, and know even also as I am known. 

Death places a good man with Him who will be all in all. Eterni- 
ty will be to you, my brethren, but as your Father’s house. Jesus 
ceo said, I go to my Father and your Father, to my God and your 

od. 

4, By rendering our imagination familiar with it; this is an exercise 
which good men have accustomed themselves to. 

It is thus men train themselves for real battle. Look forward to all 
the circumstances of our arrival at the last hour, the sickness and the 
sorrow that surrounds our bed: the more we think of death, by certain 
desires and tendencies as to futurity, the less terrible it will appear. 
A sober joy will spring up, that will detect pleasure even in the grim 
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aspect of death, so as to enable us to say, with the apostle, O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? It will be the im- 
age of immortality, and only as a dark avenue into which we must en- 
ter into the eternal world. This will mix with the shades of the sep- 
ulchre a light that will light it up. Do not take a cowardly refuge in 
vanity and dissipation. 

5. Some remedies that may be proposed, by which death may be 
considered as a relief to man. 

How many pains and miseries, greater than death, have befallen 
some of you. Death is but an instant of being. Consider how many 
have supported the fear of death without Christianity. There is not 
@ passien but what has evercome it. The passion of love, of fame, 
and ambition. Despair has dug for it as for hidden treasures ; but re- 
ligious joy has not only surmounted, but triumphed over it. Let us re- 
member how many persons would rather have died than have met cer- 
tain calamities. Cressius was not the only man that lamented that he 
had lived too long. How happy for Eli, for example, would it have 
been, if he had died before the judgments ef God fell upon his chil- 
dren. How happy would death have been to Solomon, before he fell 
into idolatry. Who tnowetk what is good for man all the days of his 
life? for the good are taken away from the evil that is to come. God 
considers death as a deliverance; he takes his children aside, and 
leads them into the sanctuary of the grave. Let us then, my brethren, 
seek an interest in the Divine favour, and in the promises of the gos- 
pel. We should consider the death of a Christian rather an enviable 
object than a pitiable one. When the apostles heard of the death of 
Lazarus, they said, Lord, let us go and do likewise. 


Ve 
THE APOSTOLIC WRITERS. 


Tux doctrines of religion might have been taught in a different form, 
if the Scriptures had been calculated to give us mere speculative knowl- 
edge ; but they exhibit the temper of the heart. We see the writers 
of them in bonds and afflictions, in triumphs and miscarriages. These 
epistles represent them under every variety of form and circumstance, 
in order that we may learn and know what is that one spirit which 
all the disciples breathed. It is of very little purpose to have an ac. 
quaintance with the doctrines, unless we have the spirit which the 
apostles breathe in all these epistles, and which has formed and sanc- 
tified the hearts of his chosen im every age. 3 

Do not, my brethren, read them only to know what it is they teach, 
but consider them with a view to the improvement and renovation of 
the heart, producing that sincerity, that devotedness to Christ, that 
heavenly-mindedness, which they everywhere inculcate ; and let these 
penetrate your hearts, and make you ashamed of yourselves, that you 
ehould fall so far short of the spirit of disciples ; for, unless we possess 
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this spirit in some degree, we cannot be his disciples. If you eompare 
these writings with the celebrated heathen authors in sublimity of style, 
in purity, in elegance, and in delicacy of expression ; look at them 
with seriousness, and how low and little do their characters appear, al- 
though these heathen writers came into alliance with every thing that 
is great and splendid in this world; but the apostles came into contact 
with God ; they touched the Eternal ; they breathed into his temper, and 
out of that fulness received grace for grace. Let us, my brethren, seek 
this renovation of mind; Jet us not be slothful, but followers of them who, 
through faith and patience, are now imheriting the promises. Let us 
breathe after their spirit and their enjoyments, and very shortly the 
days of our mourning will be ended, and we shall be with them and 
with the Lord. 


; 


Mi. 
CHRISTIAN DIGNITY. 
© Whatsoever things are honest.” 


Here the word undoubtedly signifies venerable. Itis a part of dig- 
nified manner of behaviour, as the word Aonestum signifies, from which 
it is taken. It stands opposed to a fantastic, to a hight and frothy be- 
haviour, to foolish jesting and baffoonery, to the character of a seoffer, 
and to the character of a wit. Indeed, it is impossible that wit, or the 
faculty of making people laugh, should be suitable to the dignity of a 
Christian, an heir of eternal life ; it is impossible that this can associ- 
ate or comport with a grave, a serious, and manly deportment, which 
is perfectly inconsistent with trifling and jesting. There is nothing 
will produce this dignified character so much as the consideration of 
the design of human life, the dignity of the Christian calling, and the 
end of our being. Mirth, though useful at times to the spirits, yet if 
it be made the business of life, “ we are dead while we live.” 


Vit. 


PARENTAL DISCIPLINE. 


Mr. Haux frequently regretted the change that had taken place 
within the last forty years in the restraints and bonds of parental au- 
thority ; that young persons were not under the same sort of discipline 
and control as formerly ; that if our forefathers, the Puritans, were too 
rigid, their descendants are too lax. He had high ideas of the author- 
ity of parents, which he considered amounted to patriarchal. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen: He observed, “ God sent a message by the 
child Samuel to Eli. The purport of it was the destruction of his sons 
and the taking away of the ark ; with these all the dignity of the house 
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of Eli was extinguished. The affliction was very complicated. Pov- 
erty was inflicted upon his children, and the two which were chief in 
transgression fell in one day. Such was the punishment, that every 
one that was left in his house crouched for a piece of silver and a morsel 
of bread. And what was Eli’s offence? That he did not exercise 
that power and authority for restraining the vices of his children which, 
as a parent, he possessed. His sons made themselves vile, and he re- 
strained them not. This was his crime. Children and servants are 
not to be persuaded merely, but commanded ; as God said of Abraham, 
I know him, that he will command his children, and his household after 
him, to keep the way of the Lord. Parents are required to exercise that 
authority which, by God, by nature, and by religion, is put into their 
power, for the advancement of their children and servants in piety, 
and in every heavenly work. If setting an example, then, merely, will 
not exempt them from punishment, how dreadful will it be for those 
parents who set the example of their own vices! Young persons 
should take warning from this. The sons of Eli were even the chil- 
dren of Abraliam, and the children of the priesthood; and what was 
their crime? They made themselves vile, they despised the piety of 
their parent, they led the fashion, they indulged in sensuality. Impi- 
ety makes a man vile. The decree is gone forth, and all the maxims 
and customs of the world cannot alter it, Them that honour me I will 
honour ; and they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed. 


Vu. 
THE DANGER OF EVIL COMPANIONS, 


Society is the atmosphere of souls, and we necessarily imbibe 
something which is either infectious or salubrious. The society of 
virtuous persons is enjoyed beyond their company, while vice carries 
a sting into solitude. The society, or the company you keep, is both 
the indication of your character and the former of it. In company, 
when the pores of the mind are opened, there requires more guard 
than usual, because the mind is then passive. Either vicious compa- 
ny will please you, or it will not; if it does not please you, the end of 
going will be defeated. You will feel your reverence for the dictates 
of conscience wear off, and that name, at which angels bow and dev- 
ils tremble, you will hear contemned and abused. The Bible will sup- 
ply materials for unmeaning jests or impious buffoonery: the conse- 
quence of this will be, a practical deviation into vice ; the principles 
will become sapped, and the fences of conscience broken down ; and, 
when debauchery has corrupted the character, a total inversion will 
take place, as the apostle speaks, they glory in their shame. 
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IX. 
CHRISTIAN EXAMPLE. 


Tue Ephesian Christians were to walk as children of God. 
And if the sons of God were indeed to descend to this earth, 
what majesty, what dignity, what elevation, what purity, what 
sweetness should we behold! You, as Christians, are exhorted 
to that spirit; you are adopted into that family, you have that 
same spirit within you. Walk, therefore, as the sons of God, hold- 
ing forth the word of life, among whom ye shine as lights in the world. 
This is in allusion to a lamp that is large and splendid; for so is 
the word of God exhibited in the conduct of true Christians, and 
diffused into our spirit and temper. 

Christians do not shine by any light of their own, but it is a 
borrowed light; it is by that spirit and temper which is formed 
by the word of God. This makes them shine as sons of God. 

In consequence of this, they show to men the way of salvation ; 
they point the way to happiness; they show the vanity of their 
pursuits; and, in the spirit of the patriarchs, they condemn the 
world, and thus become the heirs of righteousness through faith. 
You see, my brethren, how essential it is that Christianity should 
penetrate your hearts. It is not merely calling yourselves 
Christians, either as Churchmen or Dissenters, which makes you 
shine as lights in the world; for these, in comparison, are con- 
temptible distinctions. But it teaches us such an estimate of all 
human good, such moderation and meekness, as shall fit us for 
the inheritance of the saints in light ; this is effected by the word 
of God sanctifying us throughout. Our Saviour prays, Sanctify 
them through Thy truth; Thy word is truth. I have consecrated 
them to be mine, even as Thou hast sanctified Me. 

Our example, my brethren, cannot be indifferent ; it will either 
be a savour of life unto life, or of death unto death ; it will either 
bring great reproach or honour on the gospel. Let your light then 


so shine before men, that others, seeing your good works, may glorify 
our heavenly Father. 


ns 


’ x. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE THOUGHTS. 


CuristIANn watchfulness includes in it a care of the thoughts ; 
herein is the difference between a bad man and a good man not 
as to the character of the thoughts themselves that occur to the 
mind, for the same may arise in the minds of both, but in the 
selection, the complacency, and the esteem given, to such as are 
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aetained and solicited. If the thoughts of men are ambitious, 
their characters are ambitious; if the thoughts of men are avari- 
cious, their characters will be avaricious. The heart is deter- 
mined by the thoughts; as is their thoughts, so is their charac- 
ter ; the thoughts form the passions, the passions form the ac- 
tions, the actions form the man. The thoughts are marked with 
an infinity of views and complexions, but it depends upon our- 
selves what thoughts we choose. The government of the thoughts 
is the government of the inward regions. A prince may possess 
the largest dominions and yet be the victim of his thoughts. 


2.4 F 
SUPREME LOVE TO GOD. 


We may remark the influence these sentiments have in sup- 
porting the mind under the decays of nature and sickness. 
There is then frequently a diminution of strength and energy; a 
general lassitude spreads over the whole frame; the mind is em- 
ployed in counting the lingering minutes, and chiding the slow 
pace of time ; once to die, and after death the judgment. Revelation 
rivets these sentiments upon the mind; all these clouds are scat- 
tered when the sentiment of the Psalmist can be adopted ; it will 
calm the mind; it will have a twofold influence: it reconciles 
the man to leave this world, and brightens the prospect of futu- 
rity. We may remark farther on this sublime topic, the supreme 
love of God—Whom have I in heaven but Thee? and there is none 
upon earth that I desire besides Thee, is adapted to every season 
of life. To youth, on account of your forwardness to presume ; 
your excess and impetuosity it will restrain; it will give a right 
direction to all your pursuits; it will guard your bodies from 
shameful vices and diseases, and preserve your mind from re- 
morse. The love of God takes away the relish of sin; your 
afflictions will work together for good: thus your youth will be 
lively, holy, and innocent; and at last you will be conducted to 


the right hand of God 


eet 


XI. 
INFIDELITY. 


Ler us seriously consider where else we can find any balm for 
the wounded and distressed conscience; where can we find 
peace but in Jesus Christ ? what other way hath been opened to 
the Father? No man cometh to the Father but by Me. Do you 
wish to live beyond the grave? cleave to Christianity. Would 
you go to those infidel philosophers who have desecrated heaven 
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to make way for their impious speculations? ‘There is nothing 
in their nomenclature, nothing in their jargon, that can express 
eternal life ; they have read, or heard of a millennium, and they 
have fancied a general diffusion of knowledge, science, and vir- 
tue, a thousand years hence; they have heard of the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and they have dreamed of the perfectibility of 
man in the present world. Will ye also go away, who have made 
some sacrifices for religion? What joy can you substitute in- 
stead of the gospel? Have they obtained any greater elevation 
in knowledge and virtue? Are they better fathers? better hus- 
bands ? better members of society? Lord, to whom should we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life. 


XU. 
ARGUMENTS FOR THE DIVINITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


I sHaLu take occasion to speak of the dignity of Jesus Christ, 
and specify some of those arguments to fortify the mind in favour 
of the divinity of Jesus Christ. The arguments may be reduced 
to three classes. 

I. The representations in Scripture of his personal intrinsic 
dignity. 

The Word was with God, and the Word was God. All things 
were made by Him ; and without Him was not any thing made that 7s 
made. And, in order to put it beyond a doubt, the apostle adds, 
The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. Great is the mystery 
of godliness, God manifest in the flesh. Again, Isaiah relates, in 
his 6th chapter, that he saw the Lord sitting upon his throne, high, 
and lifted up, and his train filled the temple. ‘This was fulfilled in 
the ministry of our Lord; for the evangelist says, These things 
said Isaiah, when he saw his glory and spake of Him. ‘The glory 
that he saw, therefore, was the glory of Jesus Christ. Also, in 
the 40th chapter of Isaiah, Prepare ye the way of the Lord (or the 
Jehovah, as it should be), make straight in the desert a highway for 
our God. 'To prepare the way for God, therefore, was to prepare 
the way of Jesus Christ. Agreeably to this is the conjugal rela- 
tion of God with the children of Israel: Thy maker is thine hus- 
band, the Lord of Hosts is his name. Jesus Christ was the bride- 
groom of the Church; for it is said, He that hath the bride is the 
bridegroom. Now, unless the word of God is designed to mislead 
and perplex, Jesus Christ is certainly the husband of the Church. 
Again, it is written, Moses was faithful as a servant; but Jesus 
Christ, as a son over his own house: and though He was a son, yet 
learned He obedience, and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross. Let all the angels of God worship Him, But he was 
not one of them, for to which of the angels said he at any time, Sit 
thou on My right hand until I make thine enemies my footstool ? 
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There are but three orders of intelligent beings that we meet 
with in Scripture: God, angels, and men. What place, then, can 
be assigned to him’? The privileges are great which are con- 
ferred upon us, even that of eternal life. The Apostle Paul rea- 
sons thus, from the greater to the less: If God spared not his own 
Son, but freely gave him up for us all, how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things? God so loved the world that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that he chose to give eternal life in con- 
nexion with such a greater blessing; therefore, the benignity 
that bestowed the one will bestow the other. 

Il. The works and offices which are ascribed to Jesus Christ. 

1. The work of creation. For by him all things are created, by 
him, and for him, in heaven and in earth. It is useless to say 
this means the “ Christian dispensation” only, for the Christian 
dispensation is not all things in heaven and in earth. Surely, then, 
that power which stretches over the world must be Divine. Sup- 
posing Jesus Christ was only superior to the angels, then the 
worlds were made by an inferior being; and this is contrary to 
every principle of natural, as well as revealed, religion. The 
Apostle Paul says, For the invisible things of God are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things which are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead. 

2. Jesus Christ is represented as an all-sufficient and effectual 
Saviour, not as revealing only, but actually bestowing the blessing. 
The prophets, my brethren, never challenged others to put con- 
fidence in them; but Jesus Christ is placed in Scripture as the 
object of trust: I know in whom I have believed ; and am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I have committed unto him against 
that dty. Agreeably to this, the protomartyr Stephen said, 
Lord Jesus, into thy hand I commit my spirit. 

3. The universal judgment is put into the hand of Jesus Christ. 
There is no kind of glory, and honour, and dominion, that can 
be put into the hand of God but what is placed in his; and amid 
the convulsions of a devouring world, He has described himself 
as saying, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom ; and 
to the wicked, Depart, ye cursed. To judge any individual must 
employ a knowledge of his heart. Is Jesus Christ destitute of 
this prerogative? No; for he says, That all the churches may 
know that I am he that searcheth the heart and trieth the reins of the 
children of men, and will give unto every man according to his works. 
Observe, not only that he will search the heart, but J do search 
the heart. To suppose that it is only an occasional assumption 
of power, is to suppose a child in this assembly to be capable of 
exercising the abilities of Sir Isaac Newton. 

II. The worship that was actually paid to Jesus Christ. 

To all that call upon the name of Christ: Stephen died calling 
upon Christ. Now, to call upon the name of God in the Old as 
well as New Testament, is used to express worship or adora- 
tion. | know no other way of charging the Romish Church with 
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idolatry, but because they eall upon the names of persons depart- 
ed. In the Revelation a magnificent description is given by the 
Apostle John, when Jesus Christ said, I am he that liveth, and was 
dead ; and, behold, I am alive for evermore ; and have the keys of hell 
and of death. And though the Apostle John had lain in his bo- 
som, he fell at his feet as dead. The idea of divinity would natu- 
rally attach itself to his mind, in Rev., v., 12: Saying, with a 
loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing. 
And every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard J, 
saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lams forever and ever. And 
the four beasts said, Amen. And the four-and-twenty elders fell down 
and worshipped him that liveth forever and ever. Who can this be 
that the angels are represented as terminating the silence of 
heaven by breaking forth in his praises? If the worship of Jesus 
Christ is, then, idolatry (as our opponents charge us with), we 
may rest perfectly satisfied, for we see that it has infected heav- 
en itself. Pliny, a heathen historian, tells us, ‘that Christians 
met and worshipped Jesus Christ as God.” This has been the 
prevailing opinion of the first ages, and, consequently, the idola- 
try (as it is called) of Jesus Christ has been the most extensive 
of all idolatries. Is it likely, my brethren, that he should come 
into the world to destroy all other idolatries to erect himself in 
their room? He that was the light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world ; either he would have refused the worship, 
or have guarded his followers against it. Let it be remembered, 
that the persons who have denied the divinity of Jesus Christ 
have distinguished themselves by impugning the authority of in- 
spiration, lest, through these conflicting elements, a fire should 
spring that would destroy the whole of their system; like poor 
Sisyphus, they have no other way of rolling the stone but by de- 
stroying its weight. 

On the whole, we learn the great importance of this doctrine 
of atonement, which has formed the great boundary between the 
religion of Jesus Christ and the religion of Nature. Those who 
have entered into infidelity have entered it by this avenue—rHE 
REJECTION OF THE ATONEMENT. 

Religion requires the sacrifice of the pleasures of sense, of the 
boasts of virtue, and, last of all, the pride of reason. In order to 
exercise our humility by receiving the Scriptures upon his word 
as little children, let us bring every thing to this standard ; lay 
aside every pretension to reason, where revelation is concerned, 
and become fools, that we may learn Christ. 
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XIV. 
DISSENT. 


TuereE was nothing that appeared to Mr. Hall’s mind more un- 
accountable than the circumstance of some few of his early 
friends and associates conforming to the Church of England, 
and departing from the pale of dissent. His remarks upon them 
in the private and social circle were very strong, notwithstand- 
ing the esteem he had for their general character and amiable 
dispositions. He would never admit the possibility of such a 
change, but from the influence of sinister motives, or being thrown 
into peculiar local associations and habits of life. So that, next 
to the safety of the soul in conversion of the heart to God, was 
his anxiety that all his friends should be consistent Dissenters, 
contending for the purity and simplicity of the Christian faith 
and worship; unawed and uninfluenced by civil authority or acts 
of Parliament, not to receive the traditions of men for the ordi- 
nances of God. “The kingdom of Jesus Christ,” he would say, 
“is not of this world, it is within you; it is a spiritual dominion 
of the heart, a subjection of all the powers of the mind to the 
sole authority of one Lawgiver. 

« The present hierarchy of the Church of England is not form- 
ed after the model of the Scriptures, and assumes a power and 
authority unknown in the first and purest ages of Christianity, 
inverting the order of the apostolic churches. 

«“ When the Apostle Paul wrete to the Church at Philippi,” 
Mr. Hall observed, “he first addresses the church, then the 
bishops and deacons. To all the saints in Christ Jesus which are 
at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons. The body of the com- 
mon people, in primitive times, decided on all weighty matters 
that arose in the Church. It is evident, from this salutation, that 
the term bishops and deacons comprehended all the teachers at 
that time in the Church, and that the distinction arose afterward 
between the bishops, or pastors, and deacons ; for, certainly, if 
there had been any other order, they would not have been over- 
looked or neglected by the apostle in his epistles to the 
churches.” 

A gentleman having left the Dissenters, and conformed to the 
Establishment, Mr. Hall was informed that this friend denied the 
primitive custom of the Church choosing its own officers and 
ministers. ‘ Sir,” he said, “he cannot deny this without flying 
in the face of all antiquity; for not only the Scriptures, but the 
early fathers, Lear united testimony to the fact of the power and 
authority emanating from the common people.” 

In 1818, Mr Hall, in writing to a friend, says, “As it (Episco- 
pacy) subsists at present among us, I am sorry to say | can 
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scarcely conceive a greater abuse. It subverts equally the 
rights of pastors and of people, and is nothing less than one of 
the worst relics of the papal hierarchy. Were every thing else 
what it ought to be in the Established Church, prelacy, as it now 
subsists, would make me a Dissenter.” 

There were four principal things which he set his mind upon. 
The 1st was, A Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, as un- 
just towards the Dissenters; 2. A Reform in the Commons 
Fritize of Parliament; 3. The Abolition of Slavery ; 4. A Reform 
in the Church Establishment, to secure to Dissenters, not merely 
toleration, but a perfect equality as to rights and privileges ; or, 
in other words, that Dissenters should not be compelled to pay 
for the support of a church which they conscientiously disap- 
proved, while they paid for their own ministers and places of 
worship. . The first of these he only lived to see accomplished ; 
but, had he lived three years longer, he would have found only 
one more to be achieved. His grand maxim was, “that there 
ean be no perfect religious liberty without natural and political 


liberty.” 
I never knew a man who had so much of the spirit of martyr- 
dom. “For these principles it was,” he would say, “ our fore- 


fathers, the noble army of the Puritans, bled and suffered, and 
took joyfully the spoiling of their goods:” or, his other felicitous 
term, the “celestial nobility.” Christian liberty was to him a 
sacred fountain, in which all the Roman Gentile virtues that im- 
mortalized the names of Cicero, Plutarch, Seneca, and all the old 
philosophers, are baptized and regenerated, and take a new name 
and nature: dipped in this living spring, they are planted, and 
flourish in the paradise of God. 


XV. 
CHRISTIAN INTEGRITY. 


Everyruine in Christianity tends to enforee the practice of 
justice and integrity in all your dealings. It is the very spirit 
of the law which says, “Thou shalt not covet.” It is impossible 
to lay down general principles upon this subject; but, in matters 
of prudence, last thoughts are best; in morality, your first thoughts 
are best. Where things are indifferent as to principle, we have 
frequently to calculate consequences, which requires a long train 
of thought and reflection ; but in matters of conscience, God has 
not left us to such a process as this, for he has placed in the heart 
of every man a vicegerent, and whatever this conscience testifies 
at first is best; you may upbraid its voice, and may silence it, 
but whatever in its first movements it condemns, ought to be op- 
posed. Your endeavours to resist it will be like labouring in the 
fire ; always, then, in matters of morality, trust your first thoughts, 
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Persons are sufficiently selfish not to give sentence in favour of 
themselves; and, like every other faculty, conscience is liable to 
become darkened ; but if the light that is in you be darkness, how 
great is that darkness! It is putting out, as far as possible, the 
light of the mind, and leaving us in a state of abject wretched- 
ness. It is suicide of the immortal part. 


XVI. 
PREPARATION FOR HEAVEN. 


[Peroration of sermon on No Temple in Heaven, when delivered in Broadmead, Bristol, Lord’s Day 
evening, May 4, 1828. See the sermon itself, from Mr. Hall’s notes, vol. ii1., 199-203.) 

Tuts meditation should lead us to practical improvements, with- 
out which it is pursued in vain. 

1. Those must be essentially disqualified for heaven who find 
no pleasure in devotion. ‘This is the first idea suggested. The 
rudest barbarian is not more unfit for the society of the profound- 
est philosopher, not more unprepared to relish the refined beau- 
ties of poetry or art, than the carnal and undevout person is unfit 
for heaven. This is the relation, not of resemblance, however 
distant ; it is the relation of utter contrariety and contrast: in 
such a case, all flows in a contrary direction. Without a devo- 
tional frame of mind, without any taste for the friendship of God, 
it is impossible to enjoy heaven. All that God promises is suited 
only to those that are sanctified; and who would promise that 
which cannot be enjoyed, that which must rather be the geatest 
annoyance? But what a weariness to many is the Sabbath-day ! 
How ready are such to say to God, “Depart from us, we desire 
not the knowledge of Thy ways!” No need of an arbitrary de- 
cree to exclude such from heaven; they stand self-excluded, be- 
cause self-disqualified! By their admission into heaven, an order 
of nature would be insulted and violated! 

2 What a reason is here why we should improve the seasons 
of devotion, and especially these Sabbath opportunities of reli- 
gious improvement! When we consider how large a portion of 
our time we are necessitated to give to the affairs of this tran- 
sient state, how dear to us should these moments of sacred wor- 
ship be, when we may meditate on eternal concerns, and prepare 
ourselves for heaven! If we suffer these opportunities to pass 
unimproved, we shall not be likely to improve any others. He 
who wastes his Sabbaths will be too sure to waste the whole of 
his time for irreligious purposes, and will be condemned at last 
to lament his folly, like the great scholar who exclaimed on his 
deathbed, “ Alas, I have spent a life in laboriously doing nothing! 

3, Finally, how happy are those that love God and his service! 
They need not look into the secrets of heaven to see their names 
in the Book of Life; the mark of God is on their foreheads; the 
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proofs of their destination lie on the surface ; the whole tendency 
of their thoughts and desires, their employments and pleasures, 
their sighs and sufferings, has been towards heaven: they sighed 
for such a state, they sought for it, they are fitted for none be- - 
side ; none else is congenial with their character: and-that in- 
heritance is reserved in heaven for them; they shall be with Him 
“whom, having not seen, they love ; in whom, believing, they re- 
joice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” They have their 
fruit unto holiness here, and what shall be their end but everlast- 
ing life? They shall have an entrance abundantly ministered to 
them into the kingdom of the Lord; ‘good measure, pressed 
down, and running over, shall God give into their bosoms !” 


INDEXES. 


I. SUBJECTS. 


*,* The Roman numerals refer to the volume, and the figures to the page; ‘“‘ Mem.” refers w 
the Memoir, and “ Obs.” to the Observations on Mr. Hall’s character as a preacher. 


ABIJAH, early piety exemplified in, iv., 377. 

ABRAHAM. his intercourse with Lot, iv., 367. His courtesy towards the chil- 
dren of Heth, 370. 

ACADEMICAL EDUCATION ; its usefulness to the candidate. for the Chris- 
tian ministry, ii., 442. Rendered necessary by the existing state of society, 
ib. No impediment to the growth of piety, 2b. Extension of among the Bap- 
tists, iv., 125. 

ADOPTION; a privilege belonging to all believers in Christ, iii., 502, 503. 

AFFLICTION ; its universality, iil., 137-139, 140, 141, 210. Shows the fallen 
state of man, and the Divine displeasure against sin, 139, 140. Religion the 
only support under it, 142. Considered as a chastisement for sin, 143; iv., 
499. Its frequent inefficacy in that respect, iil, 143-145. Consequent ne- 
cessity for Divine influence, 145. Need of its infliction on the pious, ili., 368, 
369. Beneficial effects of sanctified affliction, 369,370. Feelings with which 
the afflictions of the great and noble are contemplated, i., 183. Endurance of, 
iv., 498. Importance of submitting to God under, 501. Proper views and 
improvement of, 506. 

AGRICULTURE;; its present depressed state, Hie 1033 

AMBITION ; its pleasures shown to be unreal and imaginary, ili., 383. 

AMERICAN WAR;; opinion of Rev. Messrs. Hall and Ryland, seniors, on, iv., 
48. 

ANGELS; why called spirits, iii., 36, 42. Their wonderful powers, 36, 37. 
Their moral excellences, 37. Their employment and office in heaven, 37-39, 
Their ministry to the saints, 40. Power of fallen angels, iv., 276. 

ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS; recommended, ii., 62-64. 

ANTINOMIANISM, i., 389, 390; iii. (Mem.), 78. Its tenets described, ii., 458. 
Character of its adherents, 459. Its progress favoured by the use of techni- 
cal phraseology in religion, 460; by the undue importance attached to what 
are called “doctrines of grace,” 1b. ; by the deficiency of practical pulpit in- 
struction, 460, 461; the latter shown to be the most effectual antidote to the 
evil, 461, 462. Manner in which instruction was administered by the apostles, 
contrasted with that adopted by Antinomian preachers, 462, 463. Antinomi- 
anism fostered by unscriptural notions of the “ conditions of salvation,” 463, 
464. 

APOSTACY ; reasons why the Jews who had been baptized by John were not 
charged with that crime for their rejection of Christ, i., 388. 

APOSTLES; probably not baptized, i., 303. Their authority, 311. Their suf- 
ferings, iv., 183. 

APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION ; import of, iv., 566. 

APOSTOLIC CHURCH; features of, iv., 393. Design of, 395. Condition of, 
396. 

APOSTOLIC COMMISSION ; examination of the argument for strict commu- 
nion founded upon it, i., 304, 305. sare 
APOSTOLIC PRECEDENT ; explained, i., 310; ii., 213, 214. Examination 
of the argument drawn from it in favour of strict communion, i., 311-313; 11., 
215. Practical illustration adduced, ib. The argument retorted on the ad- 
yocates of strict communion, 216,217. Precedents of thought to be followed 

as well as precedents of action, 217, 218. 
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APOSTOLIC WRITERS, the, iv., 645. 

APPARITIONS; Mr. Hall’s belief in, iv., 27. ial 

ARBITRARY POWER, ii. 41. Approaches towards it in England, 85. At- 
gument in its favour advanced in the “ Christian Guardian,” 102, : 

ARISTOTLE ; his remark on tragedy, i., 82. -His opinions on the foundation 
of morals, 101 (note). The influence his authority once exerted on the hu- 
man mind, iii., 416. 

ARNSBY ; Mr. Hall’s visits to, iv., 30, 38. 

ASSOCIATIONS ; origin of the political societies so called, formed at the close 
of the last century, ii., 56. Singular and unprecedented in their character, 26. 
Unsupported by expedience or necessity, 57. Their unreasonable hostility to 
the freedom of the press, 1b. Their impolicy, 58. Their silence on the sub- 
ject of political abuses, 58, 59. Their attachment to the principles of arbi- 
trary power, 59. 

ASSURANCE OF SALVATION, iii., 282. Its importanee, 180 

ATHANASIUS, character and usefulness of, iv., 136. 

ATHEISM ; its effects on the French Revolution, i., 38. Exposure of its pre- 
sumption and absurdity, ii., 237. 

ATONEMENT OF CHRIST, i., 266; iii., 22. Its importance, iii., 209; ili. 
(Mem.), 22. Its efficacy derived from the mysterious constitution of the Re- 
jeemer’s person, i., 275-277; iti, 502. Indistinetly perceived and imper- 
fectly understood by the Jews before the advent of Christ, i., 379-382. Ex- 
tent of its influence imperfectly known in the present state, lii., 318. 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION ; on baptism, i., 319. 

AUGUSTINE; his opinion on John’s baptism, i., 300 (mote), His remark on 
humility, iii, 149. 


BACON, Lord, Mr. Hall’s opinion of his works, iv., 15. 

BALAAM, character of, iv., 373. 

BAPTISM ; instituted by Christ after his resurrection, i., 294. Implied a pro- 
fession of faith in him, 295. Was administered in the name of Jesus, 2b. Con- 
nected with the effusion of the Spirit, 297, 384, 385. Its repetition in the case 
of the disciples at Ephesus, 298, 386, 387; and of many who had been bap- 
tized by the apostles during our Lord’s life, 301, 302. Its necessary connex- 
ion with the Lord’s Supper denied, 307, 308, 406 ; ii., 218,219. The prevail- 
ing opinion on that subject shown to originate in the corruption of baptism, 
i. 319. Early prevalence of the notion of baptismal regeneration, 317, 319. 
No diversity of opinion respecting baptism in apostolic times, 409. Essential 
to salvation then, 417: Examination of the assertion that it is the evidence 
of faith, 421. Obedience to Jesus Christ exemplified in, iv., 244. Spectators 
of the ordinance addressed, 245. Candidates for it addressed, 246. Import 
of, 388. 

BAPTIST MISSION ; letter to the committee respecting an application of the 
Serampore missionaries, ii., 444-446. Observations on the best means of 
raising funds for its support, iii., 257, 262. Proselytism to one denomination 
not its object, 493. 

BAPTISTS; their sentiments stated, i., 291, 292; ii, 211. Causes of the prej- 
udices against the denomination, i., 354-356. Improbability of its extensive 
spread during the prevalence of strict communion, 358, 399. 

BARNABAS AND PAUL, contention between, iv., 403. 

BARROW, Dr.; character of his sermons, ii., 293. 

BAXTER, Andrew ; his work “On the Soul,” iii. (Mem.), 33. 

BAXTER, Rev. Richard; character of his writings, iii. (Mem.), 79. 

BEDDOME, Rev. B.; sketch of his character and talents, ii., 456. 
commended, 456, 457. 

BELIEVERS, friendship of Christ with, iv., 448. « 

BELSHAM, Rev. T.; character of his ‘‘ Memoirs of the Rey. T. Lindsey,” ii. 
318. Tone of depression observable in that work respecting the progress of 
Socinianism, 328. Mr. B.’s extravagant estimate of the practical effects of 
metaphysical theories, 76. His assertion that God is the author of sin con- 
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sidered and exposed, 329, 330. His disbelief of great part of the Mosaic his- 
tory, 330. His denial of the external authority of the Saviour, 330. 331. Il 
lustration of his arrogance and folly, 331. His use of the expression “ ven- 
erable confessor,” in regard to Mr. Lindsey, considered, 332-334. His argu- 
ments against love to Christ, ili, 32. His opinions on the obligation of the 
Sabbath, 34. 

BENEDICTION, APOSTOLIC, import of, iv., 566. j 

BENEVOLENCE, i., 41. Connexion and compatibility of general benevolence 
with individual affection, 41-43. Distinguished from sensibility, 74. The 
enlarged views of Christian benevolence described, iii., 453,454. Its harmony 
with nature, 454. Its source the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 455. Its 
aspect on our happiness, 456. Its connexion with the promotion of all public 
good, 456,457. Suggestions relative to the means of attaining this disposition, 
457, 458. Importance and mode of, iv., 526. 

BENEVOLENT SOCIETY at Cambridge ; account of, i., 76, 77. 

BENNETT, Rev. W.; character of his “ Essay on the Gospel Dispensation,” 
ii., 465. 

BENTHAM, Jeremy; Mr. Hall’s high opinion of his writings, iii. (Mem.), 65. 

BIBLE SOCIETY, ii., 418; iii., 245. Its utility and importance, ii., 419, 420. 
Inconsistencies of its opponents, as professed Protestants, 422-424. Con- 
nexion between the Bible Society and the missionary operations, 425. Indi- 
rect advantages resulting from its establishment, 425-427. Grandeur of its 
object, 428. Variety of opinions no bar to union for its support, 436. 

BIOGRAPHY ; the most delightful species of literary composition, ii., 410; its 
useful tendencies, 410, 411. Advantage of reading the lives of persons of em- 
inent piety, 413. 

BIRMINGHAM ; notice of the riots there in 1791, ii., 25. 

BIRT’S LECTURES on Popery ; character of that work, ii., 340. 

BLACKSTONE, Sir W.; character of his “ Commentaries,” ii., 250. 

BLASPHEMY ; a crime punishable by law, ii., 102. 

BLOOD; the prohibition of its use in food still obligatory, i., 419. Application 
of the argument to the controversy on communion, 420. 

BOLINGBROKE, i., 24. His remarks on the funding system, ii., 84. 

BONAPARTE, i., 83. His character described, 107-109. His attachment to 
life, iti., 424. 

BOOTH, Rev. A.; his “‘ Apology for the Baptists,” i., 293. 

BRAINERD, the missionary ; sketch of his character, ii., 412; compared with 
Fletcher of Madeley, 2. Manner in which Divine influence was granted to 
his labours, ili., 405. 

BRISTOL ACADEMY, i., 132. Opinion of, iv., 79. Character of the confer- 
ence at, 80. Its interests advocated, 119. 

BRITISH CONSTITUTION ; the provision made for its security and perma- 
nence, ii., 57. The abuses and evils with which it is burdened, 86, 87. 

BROTHERLY LOVE; an important Christian duty, i., 421. Application of 
the principle to the controversy on communion, 322-324. 

BROTHERLY REPROOF;; duty and nature of, iv., 522. 

BROUGHAM, Lord, opinion of his inaugural address, iv., 68. 

BROWN, Dr. Thomas; his “ Lectures on Mental Philosophy,” iii. (Mem.), 81. 

BUNYAN, John; harshly treated on account of his sentiments on communion, 
i., 396. ; 

BURKE, Mr., ii., 13. His splendid genius, 69. His theory of the rights of man, 
71, 72. 


CALL OF THE GOSPEL; difference between the outward and tne inward 
call, ili., 75. 

CALUMNY ; its mischievous effects, ii., 177. Illustrated by the history of the 
French Revolution, 178. 

CALVINISTS ; how fettered by their system, ii., 465. 

CAMBRIDGE; state of sentiment in the Baptist Church there when Mr. Hall 
commenced his labours among them, iii., 208; (Mem.), 20; iv., 12. Effects 
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of his first sermon, iii., 21. Their strong attachment to Mr. Hall, 227 (note). 
Liberality of the church on the occasion of Mr. Hall’s illness, iii. (Mem.), 50. 
State of Dissenters at during Mr. Hall’s ministry, 1Vv., 18. Letter to a cler- 
gyman at, 635. 4 : , 

CAMPBELL, Dr., i., 356 (note). His Translation of the Gospels characterized, 
iii. (Mem.), 66. a 

CARRYER, Mrs. M.; sketch of her character, li., 378, 379. 5 

CENTURION, the; an illustrious instance of the power of Divine race, iii., 
157. 

CHARITY, its true character and influence, iv., 115. 

CHASE, Rev. S.; character of his ‘‘ Antinomianism Unmasked,” ii., 459. 

CHRIST; his pre-existence, iii, 19, 20. His divinity, 20, 21, 209; iv., 650. 
Practical importance of these truths, iii., 353. His appearances to the Jewish 
Church, 107. Necessity of his incarnation, i., 270; iii, 499. Design of it, 
iv., 414. In what sense made of a woman, i., 496, 497. How made under , 
the law, 497-499. Mysteriousness of the hypostatical union} 317; moral in- 
fluence of that doctrine*318. His condescension, considered as a proof of his 
divinity, iii., 24-28, 342-349. Proofs of his deity, iv., 103; vast importance 
of the doctrine of his deity, 111. The great design of his existence, 1., 272. 
The absence of all concealment or disguise in his public instructions, ili., 101. 
The love and zeal with which he prosecuted the work of salvation, 127, 128. 
His compassion for sinners, 352. His merit, wherein it consists, 478. Man- 
ner in which his death is regarded and spoken of by the inspired writers, 86, 
87; its sacrificial character, 433-437 ; its importance in the economy of re- 
demption, 86; celebrated in the heavenly world, 87, 88. His victory over 
death, 392-394. His atonement, i., 266; Tii., 22, 23, 209; its efficacy, as re- 
sulting from the mysterious constitution of his person, 502. Fitness of his 
substitution for sinners, i., 268-282. General extent of his death, ii., 466; 
iil. (Mem.), 76. His resurrection, commemorated on the Lord’s Day, 193-196 ; 
importance of that event, 7b. Nature and superiority of his kingdom, 354-360 ; 
its glory, 88-92. The blessings of his kingdom illustrated by the advantages 
of a well-ordered civil government, 446-451. The internal revelation of 
Christ to the soul, in conversion, 76-78. His supreme authority acknowledged 
by every Christian, 104. His care of ministers and churches, 197,198. Ex- 
ample of, importance of, iv., 164. Why to be followed, 165. How to be 
done, 172. Object of trust to the Gentiles, 422. Grounds of confidence in, 
425. Invitation of, to sinners, 428. Ends designed by his sufferings, 435. 
Preaching of his cross, 439. His friendship with believers, 448. Putting on, 
485. His ability to save to the uttermost, 156. Persons whom he saves, 157. 
In what his ability consists, 2b. His love known by Christians, 160 Influ- 
ence of such love, 163. Union with his people, 560. 

CHRISTIAN ; his peculiar sorrow, iii., 145-148. His consolation, id. His re- 
lation to God, 183. His attachment to God, 184. His resemblance to God, 
ib. His superiority to the man of the world, i., 194-196. Why the disciples 

' of Christ were called ‘ Christians,” iii, 176; their former appellations, ib. ; 
propriety of the name, 177; its import, 178. Inapplicable to multitudes by 
whom it is assumed, 7b. Importance of possessing the reality as well as the 
name, 179. Anticipation of the time when no other name will be used, 180. 
Faithfulness of God to, iv., 187. Importance of reviewing his past life, iv., 
139. Dealings of God with, 140. Privilege of boldness in approaching God, 
197. Manner of discharging this duty, 199. Reasons of the Divine love to 
them, 212. Their duty to the men of the world, 223. Importance of a cor- 
rect citizenship and conduct, 256. Refuge of, 492. 

CHRISTIANITY ; certainty ofits eventual triumph, i., 51; iii.,3'70. Sufficiency 
of its evidence, 330, 331. Its fundamental doctrines, 265-267. Importance 
of holding fast its peculiar truths, maxims, and spirit, i., 95, 96. Friendly to 
the diffusion of knowledge, 120. Perfection of its system, 144, 145. Founded 
on facts, 181. Adapted to the existing state of man, as guilty and depraved 
192, 193. Dignity and excellence of its discoveries, 227-230. Seriousness 
with which they ought to be regarded, 230,231. Their comparatively feeble 
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influence on the human character accounted for, iii., 218. Beneficial influ- 
ence of Chistianity on Europe, i., 173. Best mode of communicating its 
truths to the heathen, 170-173. Aspect of the Christian system on social 
duties and the general pursuits of man, ii, 15, 16. Reasons for the con- 
nexion between Christianity and the love of freedom, 16,17. The principles 
of freedom cherished by Christianity, 18. Its injunctions respecting civil 
government, 26, 27. Considered as distinct from and independent of human 
legislation, 14, 15, 28. Impropriety of incorporating it with civil government, 
78. Evils resulting from that union, 79, 80. Duty of a Christian to discoun- 
tenance measures calculated to hinder the diffusion of Christianity, 109, 110. 
Dangers likely to arise from the adoption of such measures, 113. Opposition 
of this kind chargeable with the guilt of persecution, 117, 118. Moral ten- 
dencies of the Christian system, 307. Importance of its peculiar doctrines, 
307-309. Its practical design and tendency, 461. Its value and influence 
exemplified in the death of a lady, ili., 211. Mysteriousness of its slow prog- 
ress, its corruptions, and its limited effects, 364, 365. Enlarged benevo- 
lence its natural fruits, 455. The test of character, iv., 477. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH; meaning of the term “church,” as used in Scripture, 
i., 332. Importance of the unity of the church, 289, 472, 489, 490. Strict 
communion opposed to that unity, 490-492. Means by which it may be 
again realized, 498, 494. Subjection of the church to the authority of Christ, 
495. Connexion of its institution with preparation for heaven, 499. Stric- 
tures on the little importance attached to the church in some dissenting com- 
munities, ii., 396. The church inspected and cared for by Christ, ili., 198. 
Its security, 447. Design of the Saviour in enjoining the organization of 
Christian churches, 476. Faithfulness of God to it, iv., 135. Prayer for the 
prosperity of the church encouraged, 220. Marks of its prosperity, 2. Hap- 
piness of those who pray for its prosperity, 222. 

CHRISTIAN COMMUNION ; incompatible with the sacrifice of truth or lib- 
erty, i., 290. Its extensive meaning, 291; ii., 224. Importance of the con- 
troversy on this subject, i., 396. 

CHRISTIAN MINISTERS ; see Ministers. 

CHRYSOSTOM ; his remarks on the baptism of the disciples at Evhesus, i., 300 
(note). 

CHURCH GOVERNMENT, iii. (Mem.), 77. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND; its peculiar advantages and securities, ii., 180, 181. 
Necessity of reform in it, 88. Greatly dependant for public respect on the 
character of its clergy, 181. Impolicy and impropriety of endeavouring to 
put down other religious teachers, 182, 183. Injurious effects of such a 
measure on the clergy themselves, 183. Historical notice of the decline of 
evangelical preaching in the Church of England, 271, 272. Danger of at- 
tempting ‘to suppress it, 289. Extent of agreement between the supporters 
of the church and those who dissent from it, ili., 163. 

CICERO; his opinions on the foundation of morals, i., 101 (note). 

CIRCUMCISION ; necessary to a participation of the passover, i., 306. Ex- 
amination of the supposed analogy between this institution and baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, 306-308, 313, 314. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT; its origin, ii.,54. Reason of its institution and lim- 
its of its power, 51. The respect due to it as the ordinance of God, i., 87-89. 
Grounds of submission, ii., 27. Its dependance on the will of the people, 72. 
Its measures not to be wantonly and indiscriminately censured, i.,87. Dis- 
tinction between its objects and the designs of Christianity, ii., 14,15. A 
well-ordered government provides security for its subjects, i1i., 446 ; liberty, 
448 ; plenty, 2b.; improvement in social institutions, 449; stability, 450. 

CLASSICS; their effects on morals, ii., 246. 

CLAYTON, Rev. J.; account of, iv., 8, 83. : 

CLERGY ; special advantages of a temporal kind possessed by the English 
clergy, ii., 181. Importance of exemplary morals and diligence on their parts, 
ib. Hostility of a large portion of them to evangelical preaching, ii., 272, 273. 
Their unpopularity in consequence, 280, 281. 
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CLERGYMAN, at Cambridge, letter to, iv., 635. ‘ 

CLOUDS; the appearances of God under the former dispensation usually ac- 
companied with clouds and darkness, iil., 363. a 

COBBETT ; unfairness of his statements in opposition to the Framework 
Knitters’ Fund, ii., 141. His objections answered, 142, 143, 145, 146, 148- 
150. His character described, 150-152. His pernicious designs, 153. ; 

COMMUNITY OF GOODS;; in what manner and to what extent it existed in 
the early Christian Church, 1ii., 509. 

COMPANIONS, evil, danger of, iv., 647. > 

CONDESCENSION ; defined and explained, iii, 341. Necessity of its being 
a voluntary act, 341, 342. The condescension of Christ shown to involve his 
pre-existence and Deity, 342-349. Imitation of his example urged and en- 
forced, 349-351. 

CONDITIONS OF SALVATION, i., 389. Statement of the doctrine of the 

New Testament on that, subject, ii., 463, 464. ; 

CONFIDENCE in human power, or wisdom in national affairs, deprecated, i., 

87. Grounds of confidence in Christ, iv., 425. 

CONSCIENCE ; its suggestions to be seriously regarded, i., 197. 

CONSISTENCY, Christian, importance of, iv., 226. 

CONSTANTINE THE GREAT; account of his baptism, i., 318. 

CONTROVERSY ; its advantages, ii., 52, 448. Different grounds for indispo- 

sition to theological controversy, 447. Spirit in which it should be conducted, 

448. 

CONVERSION ; its nature, i., 138, 189. Its causes, iii., 74-76. Means by 

which it is accomplished, 76, 77. 

CONVICTIONS OF SIN; often stifled, i., 187. Sometimes trusted in, 138. 

CORINTHIANS, departure of, from the truth, iv., 119. 

COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE;; its defence of the violation of the safe-conduct 
given to John Huss, ii., 361, 362. 

COURTESY, importance of, iv., 92. 

COVETOUSNESS, its character and evils, iv., 293. 

COWPER, the poet ; his epistolary style characterized, ii., 467 

COX, Rev. F. A,, i., 115. 

CRABBE, Rev. H. ; sketch of his character, ii., 375. 

CREATION, proof of the Divinity of Christ, iv., 103. 

CREEDS ; their inefficacy to perpetuate correct religious belief, ii., 261, 262. 

CROSS, preaching of the, iv., 439, 

CUNNINGHAM, Rev. J., conduct of, iv., 20. 

CUSTANCE ON THE CONSTITUTION, review of, ii., 249-253. Desirable- 
ness of general acquaintance with the laws and constitution of the country, 
249. Its importance at the present time, 7b. Character of the works of Mil- 
lar, De Lolme, and Blackstone, 250. Mr. Custance’s work recommended, as 
well adapted for the use of young persons, 7b. Criticism on his opinions re- 
specting punishments, pensions, and sinecures, 251. 

CYPRIAN ; his observations on the unity of the Church, i., 289, 489. His vio- 
lent language respecting the baptism of heretics and schismatics, 484-487. 


DAVENTRY, academy at ; its state in a theological point of view, ii., 390. 

DAVID; remarkable preservation of the kingdom in his family, iii., 445. The 
promised perpetuity of his government realized in Christ, 7b. His charge to 
Solomon, iv., 381. 

DEATH ; its solemn consequences, i., 191; iii., 389; its universal prevalence, 
ii., 372. Christianity the only means of dispelling the fear of death, and con- 
soling under the death of friends, 374, 375. Importance of preparation for 
death, 376 ; iii., 396-398. Uncertainty of the time of death urged as an argu- 
ment for constant readiness, 316. \ That uncertainty shown to be wisely and 
graciously ordained, 325, 326. Death considered as the enemy of man, 388— 
390. Why called “ the last enemy,” 390, 391. How conquered by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, 195, 392, 393. Destined destraction of death, 393. Manner in 
which this should be contemplated by the Christian, 395, 396. Dedication 
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of the heart to God the best preparation for death, iv., 242. Remedies against 
the fear of, 644 

DEATH, SPIRITUAL, iii., 71. Implies the withdrawment of God from the 
soul, 72, 73; and the total universal prevalence of corruption, 73. 

DEATH OF CHRIST;; its sacrificial character, ili, 433; its efficacy, 434. 
Absurdity of supposing that Christ died as our example, and not to atone for 
our sins, 437. Extent of Christ’s death, iii. (Mem.), 76. 

DEISM ; its affinity with Socinianism, iil., 29-32; the gradual manner in which 
its takes possession of the mind, 212. 

DE LOLME;:: his work on the Constitution, ii., 250. 

DEMOSTHENES ; the most powerful orator ever known, ili. (Mem.), 66 

DENMAN, Lord, letter of, iv., 88. 

DEPRAVITY OF MAN; causes of its extraordinary prevalence before the 
deluge, iii., 53-56. Manner in which it affects the moral government of God, 
366, 367. 

DESIRES, holy, gratified, iv., 471. 

DEVOTION ;; scriptural devotion described, iil., 32. Neglect of devotional ex- 

. ercises by many professors, 231. Peculiar character of the devotion of heaven, 
200-202. 

DIFFERENCES OF OPINION;; in the primitive Church, i., 324. Manner in 
which the Apostle Paul directed them to be treated, 325-327, 462-465. ~ 

DIGNITY, Christian, iv., 646. 

DISPENSING POWER, in religion ; its origin and nature explained, i., 436. 
The advocates of mixed communion vindicated from the charge of assuming 
it, 314-316, 437-441. 

DISCIPLES, confirmation of the, iv., 398. Their joy in the resurrection of 
Christ, 451. ; 

DISCIPLINE, parental, iv., 646. 

DISCOURAGEMENTS OF THE PIOUS enumerated, iii., 372-377. Consid- 
erations by which they may be removed, 377-379. 

DISSENT ; mixed communion shown to be consistent with its principle, i., 
446-448, 479. Reply to the charge that it tends to Democracy, ii., 263, 264. 
Importance of, iv., 653. 

DISSENTERS ; reproached and insulted by the Tory party, ii., 76. Historical 
defence of their conduct, 76-78. Ground of their separation from the Estab- 
lished Church, 78. Causes of the animosity manifested against them, 81. 
Their attachment to the principle of freedom, 82. Reply to the accusation of 
Republicanism, and other charges brought against them, 83. Vindicated from 
the charge of hypocrisy, 175, 176. Absurdity of supposing them guilty of 
revolutionary designs, 176. Not ordinarily accustomed to vilify the estab- 
lished clergy, 179. Impossibility of suppressing them by severe measures, 
188. Disastrous consequences of such an attempt, 189, 193. The injury it 
would inflict on the country, in a moral point of view, indicated, 189, 190. 
The revocation of the edict of Nantes adduced as an illustration, 190. The 
increase of Dissenters owing to their superior piety and zeal, 260. 

DISSENTING MINISTERS ; peculiarly bound to be well versed in the prin- 
ciples of freedom, ii., 21, 22. : ; 

DONATISTS ; their peculiar sentiments, i., 487. 

DUELLING, ii., 252, 253. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ; opposed to the scriptural idea of 
a Christian church, 1., 446. Incompatible with the spiritual nature of Chris- 
tianity, ii., 78-80. Error, infidelity, and corruption shown to be their natural 
fruits, 79, 80. Political evils connected with them, 80. Their persecuting 
spirit, ib. The designs of establishments, as distinct from those of religion, 
pointed out, 179, 180. eee 

ECLECTIC REVIEW ;; its origin, iii., 221. ; 

EDINBURGH REVIEW ; notice of its strictures on missions, L., 174 (note) 

EDUCATION; its advantages, illustrated by a comparative view of the state 
of Scotland and Ireland,i. 119. Answer to the objection that knowledge 
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will make the poor discontented and insubordinate, 119, 120. Importance of 
popular religious education, 126; iii., 418. 

EDWARDS, President ; his definition of virtue, i., 43 (note). Mr. Hall’s early 
and lasting attachment to his writings, iii. (Mem.), 4, 65, '79. : 
ELECTION, iii., 74, 75 (Mem.), 76. Clearly understood by the primitive Chris- 

tians, i, 418. Manner in which it should be preached, iii., 231. 

ENGLAND, kindness of God to, iv., 136. 

ENTHUSIASM ; definition of it, ii., 200. Not unfrequently indulged at the 
commencement of a religious course, 184,201. Common mistakes respecting 
it, 185, 201-203. Shown to be a much less evil than superstition, 185. Dan- 
gerous only when oppressed, 199. Illustration of this remark in the history 
of the Nonconformists, 7b. : 

EQUALITY OF RIGHTS ; defined, ii., 60. 

ERROR; its innocence or sinfulness, in what manner to be held, iii., 258. 
Difficulty of precisely ascertaining the evil connected with it, in any given 
case, i., 348, 349. 

EUROPE ; its superiority to Asia and Africa derived from the influence of 
Christianity, i., 173. Its political state in 1791, ii., 36-88, 42. 
EVANGELICAL CLERGY ; their sentiments and labours described, ii., 274— 
278. Accused of enthusiasm, 279. Their attachment to the Established 
Church, 280. Their method of preaching defended, 282-284. Vindication of 

the writers of this class, 284. 

EVIL COMMUNICATIONS ; described and enumerated, iii., 477, 478. Dan- 
gers connected with them, 478-483. Sources of deception in this respect 
pointed out, 483-485. 

EXAMPLE, Christian, iv., 648. 

EXCOMMUNICATION; when and why inflicted, i., 320; its solemnity and 
power, 339-341, 475; iv., 221. 

EXPEDIENCY, in morals, denounced and exposed, i., 96-99. Awful effects of 
the system, 99, 100. 

EXPOSITION OF SCRIPTURE, Mr. Hall’s view of the importance of, iv., 61. 


FACTION, in politics, described, ii., 30. Contrast between the spirit of piety 
and the spirit of faction, 176. 

FAITH ; defined, iii., 117; its necessity and importance in connexion with mis- 
sionary labour, i, 163. Defects of the faith of the Jews before the birth of 
our Saviour, 378. Faith susceptible of degrees, iii., 118, 119. Pleasures and 
advantages attending the increase of faith, 119-121. The Divine life impart- 
ed and received through faith, 428. 

FAMILY WORSHIP;; practised by good men in every age, iii., 130. The nat- 
ural and necessary acknowledgments of our dependance on God, and our ob- 
ligations to his goodness, 131. Its duty founded on the social nature of man 
132. Its tendency to produce good impressions in the minds of the children 
and servants, 133. The beneficial influence it exerts on the character and 
conduct of the heads of families themselves, 134. Pleas urged for the neg- 
lect of the duty, considered and answered, 135-137. Hints on the best mode 
of performing it, 137. 

FANATICISM; defined, ii., 184. Its temporary duration, 184, 200. 

FLESH ; meaning of the word, as used in Scripture, iii., 60. The claims of the 
flesh, 61-63. Their aspect on our future interests, 64. 

FLETCHER, Rev. J: ; his Lectures on the Roman Catholie religion, ii., 337. 

FLETCHER, of Madeley; sketch of his character, ii., 412. Comparison of his 
piety with that of Brainerd, ib. 

FORGERY ; execution of two men for, at Cambridge, iv., 23. 

FORMS OF PRAYER; why used by Socinian ministers, iii., 33, Adopted with 
advantage in many instances, 135, 136. 

FOSTER’S ESSAYS, Review of ; division of authors into two classes, ii., 233 
Character of the metaphysical class, 233-235. -The popular writers described, 
235, 236. General character of Mr. Foster’s work, 236. Remarks on the 
manner in which he has eulogized mental decision, 240, Observations on the 
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term “romantic,” 240-242. Excessive use of technical phraseology in reli- 
gion condemned, 243. Adherence to the language of Scripture recommended, 
244. Origin and legitimate use of technical terms stated, 7b. A middle course 
suggested, 245, 246. Notice of Mr. Foster’s opinions on the study of the clas- 
sics, 246. Criticisms on his style, 247. 

FOUNDATION, the Divine, iv., 147. Need of it, 148. Difficulties in way of 
it, 149. How overcome, 152. Character of it, 153, 412. Security of it, 155. 
Importance of building upon it, 24. Laid in Zion, 406. 

FRAMEWORK KNITTERS’ FUND; its design and objects, ii, 127. Its ad- 
vantages, 7b. Appeal on its behalf to the framework knitters themselves, 
129; to the manufacturers, 130; to the community at large, 7b. Opposition 
experienced, 137. Inadequate remuneration of labour before the establish- 
ment of the fund, 138. Its institution vindicated on the principles of policy 
and self-defence, and shown to be consistent with sound political economy, 
138-140. Its effects in raising wages, 142. Defence of the fund from the 
attack of Cobbett, 142-144, 145, 146, 148-150. Probable consequences of its 
destruction, 144. Answer to the objection that such an institution encour- 
ages idleness, 151. 

FRANCE;; state of that country before the Revolution, i., 69. Dreadful charac- 
ter of that revolution, 70. 

FREEDOM ; disappointment of its friends by the events of the French Revolu- 
tion, i., 107. Disastrous effects of the successes of Bonaparte, 109, 110. 
Connexion between freedom and the progress of Christianity, ii., 16,17. The 
Puritans distinguished for zeal in its cause, 17. Its principles sustained by 
Christianity, 18. Distinguished from faction, 30. Supposed connexion of 
the principles of freedom with Unitarianism, 30-32. Spiritual freedom de- 
scribed, iil., 418. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS; difficulty of distinguishing between it and licen- 
tiousness, il., 57. 

FREEDOM OF WORSHIP; an inalienable right, ii., 187. Impropriety of in- 
terference with it on the part of the magistrate, 188. Its suppression only to 
be attained by increased severities, 1b.,204. Disastrous consequences of such 
severities, 189. 

FREE INQUIRY ; essential to national welfare, ii., 51, 53. Its benefits illus- 
trated by an appeal to history, 52. The establishment of truth and the over- 
throw of error proved to be its natural results, 54. Absurdity of refusing the 
right of inquiry, 55. Answer to the objection that it tends to sedition and 
anarchy, 7b. Impolicy of attempting to suppress it by force, 58. 

FREESTON, Rev. Joseph ; his character delineated, il., 414, 415. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, i. 34. Its atheistical character, 38, 53, 90 (note). 
In what manner regarded in England, 101. 

FRIENDSHIP; reasons why it was not specifically enjoined by our Lord and 
his apostles, i., 206, 207. Considered as the natural fruit of virtue and piety, 
207. Essential to happiness, 7b. Its advantages, 207-209. Natural and re- 
ligious friendship compared, 209. Exists between Christ and believers, iv., 
448. 

FULLER, Rey. A.; examination of his argument for the necessary connexion 
between baptism and the Lord’s Supper, i., 424-426. Probability that he hes. 
itated respecting strict communion, il., 209. His lettera on the sentiments of 
Mr. Robinson, ili., 258. Account of his last moments, 251. - His character, 
j., 286; iii., 251. Notice of the oration delivered by Mr. Hall at his funeral, 
iii, 252. Remarks on the memoirs of his life, 255. Comparison between Mr 
Fuller and Mr. Toller, ii, 406-408. Interview with at Arnsby, iv., 39, 

FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES; what they are, i, 417-419 ; lii., 265-267. 
The questions at issue between Calvinists and Arminians not to be classed 
with them, ii., 449. rae 

FUTURE, the; obscurity which God has thrown upon it, iii, 314-316. Wis- 
dom of this arrangement, 323. ne 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT; its eternal duration, iil., 270, 271. 

FUTURE STATE; reasons on which the probability of a future state 1s founded, 
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li., 372,273. The grand discovery of Revelation, i., 188, 189; ii., 373. Rea- 
sons why it is so cpmmonly disregarded, i., 190-192. Importance of reali 
zing our connexion with it, 196; i1., 374. Delight with which the anticipa- 
tion may be enjoyed, i., 223, 224; ii., 374. Wisdom of God in throwing a 
degree of obscurity upon it, iii., 326. Probability that the happiness of that 
state will be greatly enhanced in consequence of this arrangement, 327, 328. 

GENTILES, Christ the object of trust to, iv., 429. 

GILL, Dr., iii. (Mem.), 82. Quotation from, iv., 145. 

GISBORNE’S SERMONS; review of their general character, ii., 290. Rea- 
sons of the publication, 2b. Revival of evangelical preaching accompanied at 
first by a defective inculcation of moral precepts, 291. 292. Difficulties at- 
tending practical preaching, 292, 293. Morals too frequently separated from 
Christian doctrine, 293, 294. Mr. Gisborne’s work recommended, as combi- 
ning both, 294, 295. Criticisms on the style, 297. 

GIVING, blessedness of, iv., 532. 

GLORYING, import of the term, iv., 126; fixed on improper objects, 127; 
proper object on which it should rest, 130. 

GOD; his existence proved, i., 25; iii, 13, 14. Beneficial influence on the 
mind of the belief of a Deity, i., 30. Melancholy consequences, in a moral 
point of view, of a loss of the knowledge of God, 31. His unity, lii., 14, 15. 
Spirituality, 16. Eternity, 192. In what manner the lapse of time is appre- 
hended by Him, 190-192. His faithfulness, iv., 133. His invisibility, iii., 17, 
298. Osanipotence, 296-298. Omnipresence, 300. Omniscience, 302, 303. 
His nature and manner of existence wholly unknown, 312. The reverence 
due to his name, 170. Criminality of a profane use thereof, 171-174. The 
peculiar relation in which God stands to his people, 183. Peculiar union be- 
tween God and the intelligent part of the creation, 303. Consequent hei- 
nousness of sin against him, 2b. God the satisfying portion and supreme good 
of intelligent beings, 304-307; iv., 186. His works but imperfectly under- 
stood, ili., 312; iv., 201. The dispensations of his providence often myste- 
rious, iii., 310, 311, 314; iv., 175, 204. Mysteries involved in the discoveries 
of his grace, iii., 316-319; iv., 202. These obscurities shown to. be wisely 
ordained, and the Divine glory to be promoted thereby, iii., 319-328 ; iv., 143. 
The righteousness of the government of God vindicated, iii., 366. Wisdom 
shown in the gospel, iv., 119. Government of, 175. Reasons for joy in it, 
180. Seeking God, 192. Necessity of it, 193. Misery of being cast off by 
Him, 195. Motives to seek Him, 196. Privilege of boldness in approach- 
ing Him, 197. Manifestation of his work, 208. Desirableness of this, 209. 
Fellowship with, nature of, 552. Importance of it, 558. Near views of, 642. 
Supreme love to, 649. 

GOOD WORKS, duty of Christians to maintain them, iv., 252. 

GOSPEL, a revelation of the wisdom of God as to its end, iv., 120; the medi- 
um of its communication, 121; in its dispensation, 121. Importance of con- 
duct corresponding with it, 260. Worthy of all acceptation, 414. 

GOVERNMENT, See Civin Government. 

GRACE; the great principle of the Christian system, iii, 153. Divine grace 
the only cure for the moral disorders of the world, 368. Growth in, truth of, 
iv., 545. Indications of it, 546. Motives to it, 550. 

GREAT BRITAIN ; view of the dispensations of Providence towards the na- 
tion in its recent history, i., 199-201. Its political state in 1793 described, 
ii., 85-90. In 1822, 103. 

GREGORY, Dr. O. ; review of his “Letters.” Evil arising from the injudicious 
and superficial discussion of the evidences of Christianity, ii., 299, 300.  Ab- 
surdities of skepticism, 300. - Necessity of Divine revelation, 300-302. Mys- 
teries in religion defended, 302. _Genuineness and authenticity of the sacred 
volume, 303. The external evidences of Christianity, 303-306. Its moral 
tendencies, 307. Importance of its peculiar doctrines, 307-309. Extremes 
necessary to be avoided in discussing them, 309, 310. The gospel a restora- 
tive dispensation, 310. View of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 311- 
814, Propriety of designating the abetters of the simple humanity of Christ, 
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Socinians, 315. Orthodoxy of Dr. Gregory’s theological sentiments, 317. 
Commendations of his styleand manner, 7b. Dr. Gregory’s work on Mechan- 
ies, ili., 229. Introduction of to Mr. Hall, iv., 13. 

GREY, Lady Jane, visit to her former residence, iv., 72. 


H., Mr., letter to, on the death of his wife, iv., 633. 

HALL, Rev. R., of Arnsby; his ministerial character and usefulness, ti., 369 ; 
iii. (Mem.), 3. His Christian virtues, ii., 370. His eminent humility and pru- 
dence, 371. Character of his “Help to Zion’s Travellers,” 452. His son’s 
opinion of his character and talents, iv., 49. 

HALL, Rev. R. ; his birth, iii. (Mem.), 3. His delicate health when a child, 26. 
Manner in which he learned to read and speak, 4. His early thirst for knowl- 
edge, 2b. Books read by him in his childhood, 2b. Delivers addresses at the 
age of eleven, 5. Is placed under Mr. Ryland’s care, at Northampton, 2b. 
Enters Bristol Academy, 6. His diligence as a student, 7. Failure in his 
first attempt to preach at Bristol, 7. Set apart to the ministerial office by the 
church at Arnsby, 8. Sent to King’s College, Aberdeen, 9. Notice of the 
professors then teaching there, 7b. His studies, 10. Professor Paul's ac- 
count of his college history, 10,11. Formation of his friendship with Sir 
James Mackintosh, 11. Manner in which they studied together, 12. Is cho- 
sen assistant pastor with Dr. Evans at Bristol,7b. His popularity, 2b. Is ap- 
pointed Classical Tutor of Bristol Academy, 13. His propensity to bold spee- 
ulations in religion, 14. Anxiety of his friends on that account, ib. Letter 
from Dr. Ryland on that subject, with Mr. Hall’s reply, 14-16. Attempts to 
imitate Mr. Robinson, of Cambridge, 16. His interview with that gentleman, 
ib. Writes on the abolition of the slave-trade, 17. Breach with Dr. Evans, 
ib. Mr. Hall’s letter on his death, 18. His deviations from orthodox senti- 
ments, 19, 20. Letter to the church at Broadmead on that subject, 75. His 
removal to Cambridge, 21. Death of his father, 7b.. Salutary effect of that 
event on his mind, ib. His suitableness to the church at Cambridge, and his 
first sermon there, 22; iii., 208. Violence of party politics at that time (Mem.), 
22. Mr. Hall’s opinions on government, 23. His views of Eurapean despo- 
tism, ib. Publication of his ‘* Apology for the Freedom of the Press,” 2b. Ex- 
tensive circulation of that work, 24. Inconveniences arising from his political 
celebrity, 2b. His political opinions always the same, ii., 49, 98. Explana- 
tion of his views and intentions in writing on politics, 106. His delight in so- 
cial intercourse, iii. (Mem.), 25. His imitations of Dr. Johnson, 7b. Resem- 
blance between them, ib. Anecdote of his humility and tenderness of con- 
science, ib. His habits of forgetfulness in regard to minor circumstances, 25, 
26. Sketch of his manners and habits while at Cambridge, 26. Commence- 
ment of his acquaintance with Dr. Gregory, 27. Dr. G.’s first impressions 
respecting him, ib. Engages with Dr. G. in jointly studying mathematics and 
mental philosophy, 31-33. His pastoral visits, 28. His encouragement of 
social prayer-meetings, ib. His condescending kindness to the poor of his 
flock, 7b. His dislike of vanity and conceit, ib. (note). His opinion of Cam- 
bridgeshire scenery, 29. View of his extensive studfes at Cambridge, 30. 
Acquires the Hebrew language, ib. His attachment to the writings of Plato, 
31. Incidents and remarks illustrative of Mr. Hall’s peculiarities of thought 
and expression, 33-35. His growth in piety, 35. Salutary effect of his ill- 
ness in 1799, 2b.; iii., 218. Change of views respecting the personality of 
the Holy Spirit (Mem.), 35. Description of his public services, 36-38. In- 
tense interest which his discourses excited, 37, 38. His humble views of his 
own character and labours, iii., 228, 244, 246. His method of preparation for 
the pulpit, i, 21; iii (Mem.), 39, 40. His care and labour when writing for 
the press, 40. Commencement of his acquaintance with Dr. Parr, 4l. For- 

_ mation of his habit of smoking, 7b. Publication of his sermon on modern infi- 
delity, 42. Singular manner in which it was prepared for the press, i., 21, 22. 
The controversy it occasioned, iii. (Mem.), 42, 43. Its flattering reception by 
the public in general, 43. Letter from Sir James Mackintosh respecting it, 44. 


Attendance of many members of the university at Mr. Hall’s place of worship, 
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45. Attempt to prevent it frustrated by Dr. Mansel, 7b. Publication of his 
sermon on War, 46. His sermon on the “‘ Sentiments proper to the present 
Crisis,” 2b. General admiration with which it was received, 2b. First sketch 
of that sermon, 47. Some defects in Mr. H.’s character mentioned, 48, 49. 
His retirement to Shelford, 49. First attack of derangement, 7b. Liberality 
of the church at Cambridge on that occasion, 50. Second attack,ib. Resig- 
nation of his pastoral charge, 7b. Sir J. Mackintosh’s letter on hearing of his 
recovery from his first attack, 51, 52. Beneficial effects of these dispensa- 
tions on Mr. Hall’s religious character, 52; iii., 224. His solemn dedication 
of himself to God (Mem.), 53. Retires to Leicestershire,-54. Becomes 
pastor of the Baptist church at Leicester, 1b. Success of his ministry there, 
7b. His marriage, ib., 232. His general usefulness at Leicester (Mem.), 55. 
Publication of his review of ‘ Zeal without Innovation,” 57. His objections 
to writing reviews, iii., 253. His other publications while at Leicester (Mem.), 
57, 58. ‘Trying state of his health, iii., 242, 243. His work on Communion 
(Mem.), 60. Correspondence with a friend on occasional communion with 
the Church of England, 61. Increased spirit of devotion, 62. Objection to 
the presence of strangers during the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 7b. His 
lectures on Unitarianism, 62. Intense sufferings from his constitutional dis- 
order, 63. Leaves Leicester, 2b. Success of his labours at Bristol, 64. Un- 
abated continuance of his literary ardour, 65, 66. Sketch of his general hab- 
its during his residence at Bristol, 67, 68. His attachment to his children, 
68. Extracts from his private diary, 69. His solicitude for the poor of the 
church, 7b. Decay of his health, 7b. Letter to his son, 70. Interesting pray- 
er-meeting on new-year’s day, 1831, 71. His last service at Broadmead, 72. 
Account of his last illness and death, 72-75. Collection of Mr. Hall’s con- 
versational remarks, 76-82. Extracts from Sir J. Mackintosh’s Review of his 
sermon on Modern Infidelity, 83, 84. Sir J. Mackintosh’s defence of Mr. H. 
against the attack of B. Flower, 84-86. Dr. Parr’s eulogium of Mr. H., 86, 
87. Character of Mr. H. as a preacher, by Mr. J. Scott, 87, 88. Dr. Prich- 
ard’s account of the post-mortem examination of his body, 89. Sketch of 
his character by the Rev. W. Anderson, 89, 90; by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, 90, 
91; by the Rev. T. Grinfield, A.M., 91-93. 

—— Cuaracrer or Mr. Haut as 4 Preacner: Abatement of the energy 
and splendour of his eloquence in advancing age, iii. (Obs.), 95. Decline of 
the power of his imagination, 96. Unaltered vigour of his intellect, ib. De- 
scription of his appearance in the pulpit, 97. Strictures on his public prayers, 
97-99. Each of his sermons had some definite purpose, 99. The distribu- 
tion of his subject always simple and inartificial, 100. Plainness of his intro- 
ductions, 2b. Progress of his arguments and illustrations, 101. His perfect 
conception and expression of all his thoughts, 2b. The essence and effects of 
reasoning displayed in his sermons without the forms, 102. His complete 
mastery of language, 103. General style of his sermons, ib... Warmth of his 
emotions, 104. Complete oblivion of self, 104-106. Peculiarity of action 
when much excited, 105. Subserviency of his imagination to his intellectual 
design, 106. Seriousness of his spirit and manner, id. Mental abstraction 
frequently observable in his preaching, 107. Advantages derived to his preach- 
ing from the study of metaphysics, 107, 108. The Originality of his sermons 
characterized, 108. His uniform deference to revelation, 100. Pertinency of 
his quotations from Scripture, 2b. His choice of subjects, ib. His general 
theological tenets, 110. His views and practice respecting addresses to sin- 
ners, 110,111. His aversion to bold speculations, and attempts to explain 
the mysterious truths of the Christian economy, 111,113. His preaching too 
general and theoretic, not adapted to discriminate and individualize human 
character, 113, 114, 115-117. His description of Christian character more 
brilliant than the actual reality, 118,119. The depravity of human nature too 
little taken into the account in his sermons, 119, 120. His representations 
of the happiness of the Christian life rather accordant with the privileges of 
Christians than with their actual state, 120, 121. Pleasing exceptions to this 
remark in many of his sermons, 122. Eminent usefulness of his preaching, 
123. Irreparable loss sustained by his death, 124. 
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a REMINISCENCES OF, BY Mr. Greenr, iv., 11. State of the congrega- 
tion at Cambridge, 11. First impressions of Mr. Hall as a preacher, 12. 
Description of his lodgings and his studious habits, 13. His mannner of visit- 
ing his people, 14. His preaching in the villages, 7b. Anecdote of the village 
of Coten, ib. Mr. Hall’s visit to the Bishop of London, 15. Mr. Hall’s 
method of exciting a thirst for knowledge in youth, 2b. His plan of reading, 
16. Account of the Rev. Thomas Toller, 17. His expositions at Cambridge, - 
ib. His Thursday evening lectures, ib. Unpopularity of the Dissenters at 
Cambridge, 18. Mr. Clayton, 2b. Offers of preferment in the Church, 21. 
Duke of Wellington, 2b. Complimented by Dr. Parr, 7b. His opinion of Sir 
James Mackintosh, 22. Anecdote relating to two men who were executed, 
23. Plan of an Exposition, 24. Adaptation of his discourses at the close of 
the year, 25. His insight into character, ib. Circumstances connected with 
his mental malady, 26. Belief in apparitions, 27. Opinion of Foster’s Es- 
says, 29. Melancholy aberration, 7b. Sent to Leicester, 30. Annuity raised 
for him at Cambridge, ib. The author’s visits to him at Wigstone, 2b. Rec- 
ommends kindness and private confinement in such cases, 31. Returns to 
Cambridge with Mr. Toller, 32. His second attack, 2b. Is sent to Dr. 
Cox’s, at Bristol, 34. Resignation of the pastoral office, 35. Mr. Hall’s 
marriage, and settlement at Leicester, ib. The author travels with him to 
Arnsby, 1b. His opinion of his Cambridge friends, 2b. Singular interview, 
36. Opinion of Dr. Owen, 37. Interview with the Rev. Andrew Fuller, 39. 
Account of Mr. Hall’s sermon, 2. Visit to him at Leicester, 41. Mr. Hall 
at Sutton in the Elms, 7b. Letter to the author, 7b. Account of Mr. Hall’s 
administering the Lord’s Supper, 42. Mr. Hall’s first visit to Cambridge after 
his resignation, 44. Identity of the Cambridge congregation, 45. Mr. Hall’s 
letters to the author, 46. Visit to Mr. Hall at Leicester, 47, His use of 
laudanum, ib. Conversations, 2b. Mr. Hall’s opinion of Machiavel, ib. Con- 
versation on the American war and General Washington, 48. Account of 
one of his father’s sermons, 49. Loss by his London bookseller, 7b. The au- 
thor requests him to write a volume of sermons to repair his loss, 50. His 
opinion of the East India question, and Mill’s History of India, 51. Parting 
with Mr. Hall, i. Journey with Mr. Hall, 5%. Return with him to Leicester, 
55. Mr. Hall condemns the Sinking Fund, 2b. Eulogizes Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations and Principles of Free Trade, 56. Account of a sermon 
at Leicester, ib. Conversation, 1b. On the duty of making an apology, 57. 
Mr. Hone, ib. Forgiveness of injuries, 58. His opinion of the 84th Psalm, 
59. Naaman the Assyrian, ib. Poole’s Synopsis, 7b. Letters to Mr. and 
Mrs. Greene, 60. Visit to him at Leicester, 61. Commences an exposition 
of the Acts of the Apostles, 62. His description of our Lord’s Ascension, 63. 
Opinion of Mr. Irving’s Orations, 64. Loss of his sermon on the Existence 
and Agency of the Devil, 65. Letters to the author, 2b. Opinion of the spir- 
itual condition and prospects of the Jews, 66. His Leicester friends do not 
approve his expositions, 67. His own opinion of his sermon on the Death of 
the Princess Charlotte, 68. Brougham’s Inaugural Address to the University 
of Glasgow, ib. Opinion as to the reason of his aversion to publish more, 1b 
Reasons assignéd for so few ministers rising above mediocrity, 2b. Opinion 
of Philip Henry, and Matthew his son, 69. Opinion of Barrow and Blair’s 
Sermons, 7b. His reasons for and against leaving Leicester—Rev. Isaiah 
Birt’s opinion, 70. Visiting the widow and the fatherless, 71. Charley For- 
est and the seat of Lady Jane Grey, 72. His preference for Baxter’s the- 
ological sentiments, 75. A melancholy scene, 2b. A letter of condolence, 
ib. Removal to Bristol—Letter to the author, 77. Visits at Bristol, altera- 
tion in Mr. Hall’s health, 78. Opinion of the architecture of Bristol Academy, 
79. Compliments the students, 1b. Recommends more time for general lit- 
erature,ib. Poetical allusion, 80. Visit to Lord Clifford’s park and Pen-pole 
Point, 1b. The sun setting in the Severn, ib. Objection of the Baptists at 
Broadmead to mixed communion, ib. Plan of the Conference meetings at 
Bristol—text discussed, 1b. Opinion of Dr. Young’s Night Thoughts, 82. 
Pollok’s Course of Time, 1b. His health seriously affected, 2b. Objection to 
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the use of the term chapel, and the gown and cassock, 83. Delicacy to Dr. 

Carpenter, 1b. Declines reprinting his letter to Mr. Clayton, 7b. Present mode 

of preaching too methodical, 84. His manner of visiting his friends, 76. The 

Fish Ponds—commends the institution, 2b. Visit to Cambridge, 85. Lib- 

erality, 87. The choice of a successor to Mr. Fuller, at Northampton, 1b. Re- 

turns to Bristol by London, 88. Letter from Sir Thomas Denman, ib. Let- 
ter from Mr. Hall, 25. Visit tohim at Bristol, 89. His opinion of West India 
slavery, 1b. Mr. Hall’s health greatly impaired by his sufferings, 90. Extra- 
ordinary doses of opium, 2). Refuses to give any encouragement to the son 
of a Dissenter going to the University, 91. Opinion of the hierarchy, 7b. De- 
clines to publish, 7b. Effort by his friend the Rev. W. Anderson, and the so- 
ciety at Broadmead, without effect, 92. Talent and candour in delineating 
characters, 74. Recommends urbanity, ib. “Censures insincere compliments, 
ib. Gravity in the pulpit, 93. Deplores a worldly spirit creeping into religious 
institutions, 24. Opinions as to the literal restoration of the Jews to the Holy 

Land, 95. Opinion of the Millennial period, ib. Sermon on Prayer, preached 

at Mr. Leifchild’s, 96. Remarkable sermon at Broadmead, ib. An American 

gentleman’s opinion of Mr. Hall, 97. Commences reading Henry’s Comment- 
ary in order, 98. Opinion of a traveller, 2b. The author meets Mr. Hall at 

Cambridge for the last time, 2b. His death, 99. Character, ib. 
HAPPINESS, iii., 19; only to be found in religion, 141, 336. God the sole 

source of it, 304-307. Mistaken notions of those who suppose that they 

should be happier in any other sphere than that in which Providence has 
placed them, 337. Necessity of Divine grace in order to the attainment of 

genuine happiness, 338, 339. Its connexion with Christian benevolence, 456. 

Thirst for among men, iv., 473. 

HEALING, the art of, the gift of God, ii., 484. Founded on the ascertained 
laws of nature, 1b. Compared with the dealings of Divine Providence, 485. 
Contrasted with the art of war, 486. 

HEARING THE WORD; this duty to be performed with prayer, i., 252; with 
reverence and esteem of the Gospel, 253; with attention, 2d. ; With impartial- 
ity, 254; with self-application, 255; with candour, 256; with resolution to 
obey it, 257; with concern that the impressions may be retained and perpet- 
uated, 258. 

HEAVEN ; asa place represented by the ancient tabernacle, iii., 38. Described 
as the reward of the pious, 164-168 ; its employments contrasted with those 
of the ancient temple, 200, 201. Peculiar character of the devotion of heav- 
en, 202, 203. The Christian Church instituted as a means of preparation for 
heaven, i., 499. The Christian preferring heavenly riches, iv., 314. Their 
superior excellence, 317. Reasons for seeking the things of, 322. Heavenly- 
mindedness, importance of, 326. Meetness for, 331, 655. Assembly of, its 
eee and character, 344. Glory of contrasted with present sufferings, 

ov. 

HEART ; metaphorical use of the word in Scripture, iii., 128. Nature and im- 
portance of engagedness of the heart in approaching to God, 129. Demanded 
by the blessed God, iv., 237. Why, 238. 

HENRY, Matthew; excellence of his Commentary, iii. (Mem.), 67; iv., 98 
Opinion of him and his father, 70. : ioe 

near iee Lord, i., 24. 

EY, Mr. ; strictures on his work entitled “Happiness i ” ii, 69— 
HILL, Rev. Rowland, iii., 214. i Pik a whe wo 
HINDOOISM ; its impurity and cruelty, ii,, 112. 

HOMER ; compared with Milton, ii., 357, 358. Moral effects of the study of his 
works, 246. His descriptions of the pagan deities, iii., 491. 

HONE, Mr. ; his interview with Mr. Hall, iv., 57. Character of, 2b. (note). 

ae ot ate vanity of, iv., 147. Christian, influence of the divinity of Christ 

wiVy ‘ 

HORSLEY, Bishop ; his attempt to re-establish the doctrines of passive obedi- 
ence and hon-resistance, ii., 43-46. His Inconsistency in affecting to admire 
the British Constitution, 46. His hatred of Dissenters, 47,171. Answer to 
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his attack on village preaching, 173-175. His approbation of Sunday-schools 
if placed under the control of the clergy, 175. 

HOSIERY TRADE; its depressed state, ii., 143. 

HOSPITALS FOR THE SICK; peculiatgto Christianity, ii., 487. The benefits 
bestowed by them on the poor, 26. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS ;; how managed by the ministry, ii., 63. Importance 
of such a reform as should make it really a representative assembly, 104. 

HOWARD, the philanthropist ; delineation of his character, ii., 239, 240. 

HOWE, John ; character of his writings, iii. (Mem.), 78. 

HUGHES, Rev. Joseph, iil., 265; iv., 439. 

HUMANITY ; the principles on which it is founded, i., 36, 37. How affected 
by the infidel system, 37-39. 

HUME, David, 1., 24. 

HUMILITY ; defined, iii., 149. The genuine fruit of religion, i. 35. Its in- 
fluence on the Christian’s views of his own character, iii., 150-152. The ef- 
fects it produces on the mind, in regard to the contemplation and reception of 
Divine truth, 152-154. Importance of among members of Christian churches, 
iv., 540. 

HUTCHINSONIANISM ; remarks on, ili., 273. 

HYPOCRITE ; inconstancy of, in prayer, iv., 290. 


IDOLATRY ; its powerful practical influence on the mind and conduct, i., 162, 
163. Feelings with which it should be viewed by the Christian missionary, 
169. Chargeable on the Roman Catholic system, iii, 299, 300. Its tendency 
to produce low and degrading views of the Divine Being, 299. Its deep crim- 
inality in the sight of God, 488-490. Its anti-moral influence, 490-492. 
Christianity destined to overthrow idolatry, 492. 

IGNORANCE; favourable to superstition, 1., 120. 

IMMORTALITY OF MAN; its necessity and certainty, ili., 385, 386. 

INCARNATION OF CHRIST ; its necessity, i., 271; iii, 499. Its design, iii, 
308. Fitness of the time when it took place, 505-507. The most important 
event in the annals of the world, 507. Design of it, iv., 414. 

INDIA; moral state of that country, i., 168. Injurious influence of residence 
there on European character, 169. State of the law respecting the settle- 
ment of missionaries there, ii, 109. Success of missions in that country, 
110-112. Benefits of the introduction of Christianity, 112-114. Its effects 
in consolidating the British power, 115. Probable design of Providence in 
subjugating India to the power of Britain, 7b. Duties thence arising, 116, 117. 

INFANT BAPTISM ; light in which its rejection is viewed by Pedobaptists, 
i., 456, 457. Its gradual introduction into the Christian Church, 481. 

INFIDELITY ; change of measures adopted by its modern advocates, i., 17, 24. 
Reason for that change, 18. The sources of infidelity pointed out, 23, 96. 
Sketch of its history in England, 24. Infidelity incapable of cherishing virtue, 
26; iv., 649. Supplies no adequate motives for the avoidance of vice, 1., 27. 
The perpetration of enormous crimes its natural result, ib. Infidels never 
distinguished for moral greatness and generous actions, 28, 29. Infidelity 
destroys the moral taste, 30-32. It promotes the growth of vanity or pride, 
32-36 ; of ferocity, 36-39 ; of unbridled sensuality, 39-43. Modern infidelity 
the first general effort to establish the principles of atheism, 44. Its diffusion 
among the common people a peculiar and alarming symptom, 45. The very 
substance of morals subverted by it, 46. Its prevalence foretold in Scripture, 
ib. Certainty of its destruction, 47. Probable design of Providence in per- 
mitting its temporary spread, 1b. The folly and impiety of embracing the 
system, 48. Nominal Christians most in danger of falling into the snare, 49. 
Motives to infidel zeal, 50. Its probable beneficial influence on real Christian- 
ity, 2b. Importance of guarding the young against lt, 1b. Danger arising 
from intercourse with infidels, iii., 482, 483. 

INSTRUCTION, modes of communicating, iv., 122. 

INTEGRITY, Christian, iv., 654. as ¢ 

INTERCESSION ; the duty of springs from the relation in which we stand to 
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our fellow-creatures, iii, 185. Is inferred from the general principles of rea- 
son and religion, 186. Its tendency to increase benevolence, 2d. _ Its success, 
187. Objects of intercession, 188. 
INVISIBILITY OF GOD, iii., 298. « 
IRVING, Rev. E., character of, iv., 64. ! ; 
ISRAELITES, faithfulness of God to, iv., 134. Dealings of God with, 140. 
IVIMEY, Rev. J.; character of his “‘ History of the English Baptists,” i., 483; 
iii., 267. 


JACOB, prophecy of respecting Shiloh, iv., 144. 

JAMES, Mr., letter to, iv., 638. 

JANEWAY, Rev. J.; his triumphant death, ii., 454, 455. Contemplated as a 
gracious reward for the eminent holiness of his life, 455. 

JEHOVAH; import of the name, iii.,13. Reasons for its use, 15. Reverence 
in which it was held by the Jews, 171. 

JEWS ; imperfection of their knowledge and faith previous to the Gospel dis- 
pensation, i., 372-382. Their ancient privileges, ill, 158. The chosen instru- 
ments for communicating the will of God to man, 159. Peculiarity of their 
present condition, ii., 468. Essential difference between them and other un- 
believers, 2b. Righteous condemnation of the ancient Jews for rejecting 
Christ, 469. Altered position in which Christianity stands towards modern 
Jews, 2b. The Old Testament contains all that is necessary to be known in 
order to salvation, 470. Possibility that some of them may be in a state of 
grace, 1b.; iv., 66. Their condition not more incompatible with salvation 
than that of conscientious Roman Catholics, ii., 471, 472. Incomplete knowl- 
edge possessed by Christians respecting their moral state, 472. Considered 
as still existing in peculiar relation to Jehovah, 472, 473. Tenderness with 
which they should be treated, 473. Guilt of Christian nations in that respect, 
2b. Disposition of the ancient Jews to place confidence in the power of sur- 
rounding nations, ili., 295, 296. Restoration of to their own land, iv., 95. 

JOHN THE APOSTLE; reason of our Lord’s attachment to him, i., 209. 
Character of his writings, 210-212. The distinguishing privileges enjoyed by 
him, 212, 213. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST ; difference between his baptism and Christian baptism, 
i., 294-299, 369, 370. Illustrated by the case of the disciples at Ephesus, 299, 
370. Observations on his character, iii., 333, 334. Effects of his ministry, 
i., 300-302. His ministry considered as constituting a peculiar dispensation, 
303, 372. Probable extent of knowledge possessed by his disciples, 374-377. 
His anxiety to bear testimony to Christ, iii., 430. 

JOY, HOLY, arises from the service of God, iv., 390. 

JUDGMENT TO COME, reasons for a, iv., 304. Character of, 308. Impor- 
tance of its being remembered by youth, 311. 


KETTERING, remarkable scene at, iv., 97 (note). 

KINGDOM OF CHRIST; its origin, iii., 89, 90. Its principles, and the man- 
ner in which it is administered, 90-92. It is a spiritual kingdom, 354. Its 
righteousness, 355. A kingdom of grace, 356. Superiority to all earthly 
kingdoms, 356, 357. Character of its subjects, 357, 358. The privileges at- 
tached to it, 358-360. Its advance, 360. Its perpetuity, 361, 450. Impor- 
tance of being in it, 361, 362.__Comparison of its blessings with the advanta- 
ges derived from a well-ordered civil government, 446-451. 

KINGHORN, Rev. Joseph, iii., 262. Character of his work on Communion, i. 
393, 398. Difference between him and Mr. Booth, 458, 500. Opposite opin- 
ions entertained by him and Mr. Fuller, on the connexion between baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, ii., 219. 

KNOWLEDGE ; the faculty of acquiring it constitutes the superiority of man 
over the brute creation, i., 117. Its peculiar pleasures, 118. Tends to exalt 
the character and subdue sensuality, 2b. The benefits it ensures to the poor, 
119. Christianity friendly to its diffusion, 120. Vast importance of religious 
knowledge, 121, 123. The pleasures of knowledge enjoyed but by few, iii., 
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384. Not necessarily connected with real happiness, 7b. Astonishing prog- 
ress of knowledge during the last century, 416. 


J,ABOUR,; the mechanic necessitated to offer it at whatever price it will fetch, 
ii., 125. Ruinous effects, when the quantity of labour exceeds the demand, 
127, 128, 139. Iniquity of inadequate remuneration, 154. 

LAMB OF GOD; Christ so called ; his innocence and patience indicated by the 
expression, iii., 431-433. The design of his appearance, to make a sacrifice 
for sin, the principal reason of the appellation, 433. Comparison between 
the paschal sacrifice and the death of Christ, 434-437. Import of the exhor- 
tation to “behold the Lamb of God,” 437-443. 

LAW OF ENGLAND; necessity of revision and amendment in it, il., 89. 

LAW OF GOD;; vindicated and honoured by Christ, i., 272, 273. The expres- 
sion often used to denote the preceptive part of Scripture, iii, 112. Manne: 
in which it is regarded by the people of God, 113-116. It what respects the 
Saviour was “‘ made under the Jaw,” ili., 497-499. 

LAW OF MOSES: reasons for its institution, iii., 93, 94.. Its threefold divis- 
ion, 168. In what respects still obligatory, 7b. Difference of opinion in the 
primitive Church respecting the observance of its ceremonies, 1., 462-465. 

LAWS; should correspond with the moral feelings of man, iii.,191, 205. Their 
salutary influence destroyed when the contrary is the fact, 191, 192. 

LEANDER VAN ESS, iii., 420. 

LEARNING ; its usefulness to the Christian minister, ii., 440, 441. 

LEICESTERSHIRE; its former prosperity compared with its present state, 
iL., 132. ; 

LEIGHTON, Archbishop ; character of his writings, iii., 210, 211. 

LEPROSY ; a supernatural disease, iii, 94. Its typical import, 95. The lep- 
rosy of sin, described, 96-99. Method of cure, 97, 98. Importance of seek- 
ing that cure, 99-101. 

LIFE; compared to a river, iii., 332. Obedience to the will of God shown to 
be the great object of life, 334, 335. The course of human life limited and 
short, 335. Importance of endeavouring to fulfil our course according to the 
will of God, 336-339. Distinguishing properties of spiritual life, iv., 280. 

LINDSEY, Rev. T. ; his early life, ii, 319, 320. His scruples respecting the 
lawfulness of Trinitarian worship, 320. His dissimulation in continuing to 
subscribe the articles, and hold his preferment, 320, 321. Resignation of his 
living, 322. Opening of the Chapel in. Essex-street, ib. His death, 323. 
Slight effect produced by his secession from the Established Church, 1b. 
Character of his writings, 327, 328. Examination of the claim advanced for 
him to be ranked with the silenced and ejected ministers in the time of Charles 
IL., 332-334. 

LORD’S DAY ; commemoration of Christ’s resurrection, iii., 193-196, Pro- 
faned by military exercises in the last war,i, 102. - ru 

LORD’S SUPPER; impropriety of making it the sole token of Christian com- 
munion, i.,; 291. Not founded on baptism, 423. Not necessarily connected 
with it, 423-425. Extensive prevalence of the contrary opinion, ii., 212. Mr. 
Hall’s mode of administering it, iv., 42. Import of, 389. Importance of self- 
examination preparatory to it, 563. 

LOT and Abraham ; intercourse between, 1V.5, 00%. 

LOVE ; its supposed inconveniences and evils described, ii., 346-349. Effects 
of the imagined banishment of this passion from the earth, 349-351. Its ben- 
efits and influence, 353. ; nore! 

LOVE OF LIFE;; the simplest and strongest principle of our nature, ili., 424. 
Its source and effects, 424-426. ‘ , 

LOVE OF THE BRETHREN ; defined and distinguished, iii., 181, 182. Proves 
that we are not of the world, 182. Its manifestation described, 183, 184. Ex- 
istence of this disposition an evidence of love to God, 462. , 

LOVE TO GOD, iii., 25%. Marks of love to God enumerated, 460-464. Emo- 
tions with which the absence of this disposition should be contemplated, 
464-466. 
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LUTHER ; grounds of his separation from the Church of Rome, i., 449. Pre- 
served by Divine Providence, iv., 178. 
LYING ; character and evils of, iv., 297. 


MACHIAVEL; Mr. Hall’s opinion of his “ Prince,” iv., 47. 

MACK, Rev. J.; anecdotes of, iv., 12. 

MACKINTOSH, Sir James; his early friendship with Mr. Hall, iii. (Mem.), 11. 
Their united studies, ib. Letter from Sir James respecting Mr. Hall’s sermon 
on Modern Infidelity, 44. His letter written on occasion of Mr. Hall's recov- 
ery from derangement, 51, 52. Extract from his review of Mr. Hall’s ser- 
mon, 83, 84. His defence of Mr. Hall against the attack of B. Flower, 84— 
86. Observations on his talents and mental-powers, 80. Mr. Hall’s opinion 
of him, iv., 22. 

MACKNIGHT, Dr.; his Commentary on the Epistles characterized, iii. (Mem.), 
ie 

MAGEE, Archbishop, iii. (Mem.), ‘76, 77. 

MALAN, Dr.; account of his interview with Mr. Hall, iii., 286. 

MAN; his dignity as derived from his probationary state and his immortality, 
i., 36. Naturally disposed to think favourably of his own moral character and 
state, 136. Qualified to know and enjoy God, iii, 57, 58. Vanity of man, 
apart from his immortality, described, 380-385. . 

MANUAL LABOUR;; a large portion of the human race destined to spend their 
lives in it, lil, 381. 

MARRIAGE; authorized and dignified by Christianity, i, 39. How regarded 
by infidels, 2. Divinely ordained to secure the civilization of the world, 40. 
Admirably adapted to promote tender and benevolent affections, 41. 

MARSHMAN, Dr. ; strictures on his conduct to the committee of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, 11., 444. 

« MARTIN, Rev. J., ii., 32 (mote). 

MARTYN, Henry ; sketch of his character, 1i., 413. 

MARTYRS, the primitive ; their spirit and conduct, iv., 513. 

MASON, Dr., of New-York ; his work on Catholic Communion, i., 394, 395, 490. 

MATTER, incapable, of itself, of thought and perception, iii., 18. Probability 
that it forms part of the ‘constitution of all created beings, 42. The motion 
of matter dependant on mind, 297, 298. 

METAPHYSICS, iii. (Mem.), 80. Temporary popularity of writers in that 
branch of science, ii., 234. Its utility in the detection of sophistry, 452, 

MIDDLE AGES ; peculiarities of the period so denominated, ii., 52. 

MILITARY EXERCISES; their appointment on the Lord's Day censured, 
i, 102. 

MILLAR, Professor ; character of his work on the “ Constitution,” ii., 250. 

MILLENNIUM, the ; a period of remarkable knowledge, i.,121. Its effects and 
blessings, iil, 370, 371. Duration of, iv., 95. 

MILTON ; compared with Homer, ii., 357, 358. 

MIND ; ‘shown to be the source of all power, ili., 297, 298. The order of the 
moral world maintained by the action of mind upon mind, 478, 479. 

MINISTERS, Christian; design of their appointment, iii., 196. Christ’s care 
of them, 197. Specially called upon to resist and expose infidelity, i., 17. 
Their duty in regard to politics, ii., 20, 21, 22, 23, 99. Importance of their 
entire submission to the Word of God, 475. Prayer for their people urged, 
479. Watchful regard to their edification recommended, id. Hints on the 
Manner in which they should treat inquirers, 480. Directions for social vis- 
its, 481. Personal piety pressed, 7b. Encouragement to seek strength from 
Christ, 482, 483. The reward of the faithful minister, i., 150, 151. - Medioc- 
rity of many of them accounted for, iv., 68. ; 

MINISTRY, Christian ; divinely appointed and peculiar to Christianity, i., 143. 
Its dignity and importance, 149, 150; iii, 472. Solemnity and magnitude of 
its duties, i., 135-139. Difficulties in discharging them, 139, 140. Serious- 
ness and affection specially recommended, 141, 142. Utility of pastoral vis- 
its, 142. Necessity of correct moral deportment, 76. Unmingled success not 
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to be expected, 143. The perfection of the Gospel a great source of encour- 
agement, 144, 145. Christian morality to be fully and evangelically inculea- 
ted? 145, 146. Influences of the Holy Spirit promised, 146-148. Desirable- 
ness of realizing a constant sense of dependance on his aid, 148-150. Con- 
trast between the labour of the minister and that of the missionary, 168, 169. 

MISERY ; how attendant on vice, iv., 284. 

MISSIONARIES ; their qualifications enumerated, i., 159-176. Suggestions 
on the most suitable method of preaching the Gospel to the heathen, 170, 171. 
Importance of avoiding theological controversies, 171. Situation of mission- 
aries favourable to the adoption of a more pure, simple, and apostolical mode 
of preaching, 172. Hinderances formerly existing to their settlement in India, 
li., 109. 

MISSIONS TO THE HEATHEN; defended in Parliament in 1813, i., 174. 
Different views with which they are regarded by statesmen and by Christian 
ministers, 174, 175. Their success in India, it, 110-112. Answer to the ob- 
jection that the sanction of miracles is now wanting, 118-120. Necessity of 
engaging in them ina spirit of absolute dependance on the Holy Spirit’s power, 
lil., 404, 406, 409. Importance of prayer in this connexion, 407. All pomp 
and parade to be avoided, 408. Divine influence not yet bestowed as in the 
early history of Christianity, 410. Abundant outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
yet to be expected, 411, 412. General prevalence of a missionary spirit, 419. 
Objections to missionary meetings, iv., 94 

MIXED COMMUNION ; its advocates vindicated from the charge of assuming 
a dispensing power, i., 314-316, 437-439. The argument derived from the 
obligation of brotherly love, 321-324. The injunctions of Scripture respecting 
brethren who differ in sentiment, pleaded, 324-327 ; ii., 223, 224. Objections 
answered, i., 328-330 The fact urged that Pedobaptists belong to the true 
Church, 332, 333. Their exclusion is a punishment, 337-341. Mixed com- 
munion implies no sanction of infant sprinkling, 341-343. The impossibility 
of reducing the opposite practice to any general principle, 344-351. Argument 
from the impolicy of strict communion, 355-358. Suggestions relative to the 
conduct of churches in which the majority of the members approve of mixed 
communion, 396-398. General agreement among the adherents of the prac- 
tice, 402, 403. Vindication fromm the charge of sanctioning a corruption of 
baptism, or a virtual repeal of that ordinance, 440-442. Answer to the objec- 
tion that mixed communion is inconsistent with the principles of dissent and 
of Protestantism, 446-450. Probability that it prevailed among the primitive 
churches, and during the Middle Ages, 481-483. Its increasing prevalence in 
modern churehes expected, 501,502. Its effects on the Baptist denomination, 
ii, 228. Its adoption urged from the spirit of the times and the prospects of 
the Church, 229, 230. 

MORAL INABILITY ; remarks on, ii., 449, 450. Consistency of the doctrine 
with human responsibility and guilt, 450-452, 

MORALS; subverted by infidelity, i, 26-29. Injurious effects of war upon 
morals, 63-65. Morals corrupted by a loose theology, 96. The same effect 
produced by the system of expediency, 96-100. Comparison of the opinions 
of Mr. Hume on this subject with those of Aristotle and Cicero, 101 (note). 
Manner in which it should be treated by Christian ministers, 145, 146. Re- 
ligion always productive of good morals, ii., 203, 204. 

MORRIS’S LIFE OF FULLER, i., 219. 

MOURNERS, beatitude of, iv., 264. 

MYSTERIES OF REVELATION; not inconsistent with reason, 152, 153, 
Humility and teachableness with which they should be received, 153. _Impor- 
tance of holding them fast, i., 106. Their practical influence, iii., 316-319. 


NAME OF GOD; in what manner profanely used, iii., 170. The same respect 
due to it as to God himself, ib. Its use on light and trivial occasions a sign 
of irreverence towards Him, 171, 172. Tendency of the practice to obliterate 
all traces of religion from the mind, 173. No reasonable temptation to the 
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NATIONAL DEBT ; consequences of its increase, ii., 84, 85. ‘ 
NATIONAL JUDGMENTS; in what manner they are to be contemplated, Tes 
86, 87. Not always first inflicté@ on the guiltiest people, 89. The hand o, 
God to be acknowledged in them, 94. 
NATIONAL SINS; what they are, i., 92, 93._ ; 
NEWTON, Sir Isaac; his opinion of the Baptists, i., 356 (note). His modesty, 
iij., 313. ; 
OATHS; needlessly multiplied by the Legislature, iii., 169. Criminality of pro- 
fane oaths, 173. ; ; v 
OCCASIONAL CONFORMITY ; letter from Mr. Hall on that subject, i. 
(Mem.), 61. itr ; 
OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD, iii., 300. Implies and proves his spirituality, 300, 
301. 
OMNISCIENCE OF GOD, iii., 302, 303. or 
ORDINATIONS; in what manner they should be conducted, lii., 286. 
ORTON’S LETTERS TO STEDMAN ; character of that work, ill., 214. 
OUNDLE, Mr. Hall's visit to, iv., 52. ; 4 
OVERTON, Rey. J.; character of his ‘“ Trne Churchtnan ascertained,” 11., 289. 
OWEN, Dr.; character of his works, iii. (Mem.), 78 ; 1v., 37. 


PAGANISM ; its licentious tendency, i., 31. Preferable to modern infidelity, 
31, 44: 

PALEY, Dr. ; his defence of ministerial influence 'in Parliament, ii., 64. | 

PARKHURST, Rev. J., iii., 273. : 

PARLIAMENT ; its independence necessary, ii., 64. Desirableness of reform 
in Parliament, 61,62. Annual Parliaments recommended, 62-64. Influence 
of the peers deprecated, 65. 

PARR, Dr. ; Mr. Hall’s acquaintance with him, iii. (Mem.), 41. His eulogium 
of Mr. Hall, 86 ; iv., 21. 

PARTY SPIRIT; its injurious effects on religious inquiry, i., 352, 353, 354. 
Evils attending its indulgence in a legislative assembly, ii., 65, 66. 

PAST ; importance of reviewing the, iv., 139. 

PATIENCE; essentially necessary to the Christian, iii., 154-156. Its nature 
and excellence, 156, 157. Call of the Christian for it, iv., 510. Its advanta- 
ges, 511. 

PATRIOTISM; how inculcated in the New Testament, i., 205. 

PAUL THE APOSTLE; his conversion, iii., 79-84. Union of tenderness and 
energy in his character, i., 164. His contention with Barnabas, iv., 403. Ef. 
fects of his sufferings, 577. His views of life and death, 581. 

PZ,DOBAPTISTS ; their right to the Lord’s Supper, as regenerated persons, 
i., 313, 324. Their mistake on the subject of baptism no bar to communion, 
308, 312, 326. Their societies shown to be true churches, 332, 333. Their 
exclusion from the Lord’s Table by the strict Baptists considered as a punish- 
ment, 337-341, 476-481. Their hostility to Baptist principles greatly strength- 
ened by:the practice of strict communion, 355-359, 502. Injustice of that 
practice with regard to them, 409. Exposure of Mr. Kinghorn’s appeal to 
their peculiar principles, in support of strict communion, 452-456. Views en- 
tertained by them of the conduct of Baptists in refusing to baptize infants, 
456, 457. The principle of strict communion shown to deprive them of the 
New Testament as a rule of faith and manners, 468-470. _ Not recognised as 
Christians by the advocates of that practice, 473. 

PERCEVAL, Mr.; his conduct in the House of Commons, iy., 58. 

PERJURY ; forbidden by the third commandment, iii., 169. Its deep criminal- 
ity, 170. Prevalence of the sin in England, 2d. 

PERSECUTION ; coincident with Hobbism, ii, 188. Its inefficacy, 7b. De- 
stroys respect for the laws, 192. Foments a spirit of division, 193. Always 
“punished by God, iii., 1838. Overruled for good, iv., 178. 

PERSONIFICATION ; how used, as a figure of rhetoric or poetry, in the Scrip- 
tures, ili., 47, 51. 
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PHILIPPIANS; Paul’s attachment to them, iv., 573. His salutation of them, 
7b. Their Christian fellowship, 574. Their practical religion, 576. Impor- 
tance of their prayers, 580. 

PHILOSOPHY ; contrasted with poetry, ii., 354, 855. Its objects and limits, 
lL, 42, 43. Difficulties attending its researches, 313. Its astonishing prog- 
ress during the last century, 417. 

PHYSICIAN, the; sources whence he derives remedies for disease, ii., 485. 
Benevolent object and spirit of his art, 2d. 

PHYSIOGNOMY; Mr. Hall’s knowledge of, iv., 25. 

PIETY ; present advantages of, iv., 247. 

PITT, Mr. ; his political character, ii., 42,50. Disastrous effects of his admin- 
istration, 105. 

PLACES OF WORSHIP;; increasing necessity for their erection, iii., 163. 

PLATO; Mr. Hall’s strong attachment to his writings, iii. (Mem.), 31. 

PLINY; his testimony to the extensive spread of Christianity, ii., 513. 

POETRY ; contrasted with philosophy, ii., 354, 355. Reasons for the excel- 
lence of the poetry of uncivilized nations, 355. Poetical genius influenced 
by the imagination and the passions, 356, 357. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY ; its principles, ii., 140. 

POLITICS ; not usually much studied by pious men, ii., 173. 

POLLOK’S Course of Time, opinion of, iv., 82. 

POOR, the ; affliction peculiarly felt by them, i., 71, 73. Duty and pleasure of 
relieving their wants, 74,75. Their degraded state in England, ii.,89. Con- 
sequences to be anticipated from an undue depression of the lower orders, 
131, Importance of hospitals for the sick poor, 487. Dependance of the rich 
on the labours of the poor, iii.; 513,514. Dependance of the poor on the rich, 
514. Points of agreement between the rich and the poor, 509-521. Duties 
of Christians who are poor, 521. 

POPERY ; altered state of feeling respecting it in England, ii., 335, 359. 
Causes of that alteration, 336, 337. Hostility of popery to evangelical piety, 
337. Worldly character of the papal system, 339. Activity of papists at the 
present time, 335, 359. Absurdity of supposing any change in popery, 359, 
360. Papal infallibility sanctioned by general councils, 360-362. No reason 
to believe that the intolerant principles of popery are renounced, 363. HExam- 
ination of the arguments usually employed in defence of the infallibility of the 
Romish Church, 364-366. Remarks on the obscurity of Scripture as alleged 
by Roman Catholics, 366-368. Their hostility to the free circulation of the 
Scriptures, 433-434. The papal system shown to be idolatrous, ili., 299. 

PORTEUS, bishop; interview of with Mr. Hall, iv., 15. 

POWER; shown to be derived from mind, ili, 296-298, Connexion of the 
power of God with his spirituality, 297. 

PRAYER;; its peculiar necessity in connexion with missionary labour, 1., 159 ; 
iii, 407. How affected by Socinian sentiment, 33. Advantages derived from 
praying for others, 186. Importance of addressing prayer directly to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, 263. Observations on public prayer (Obs.), 97-99. In- 
constancy of the hypocrite in, iv., 290. Advantages of, 641. 

PREACHING; its origin, i., 249. The wisdom of its institution, 7b. The ap- 
pointed means of conveying spiritual good, 250. Serious attention which it 
deserves, 251. Importance of adhering to the dictates of Scripture, 476. 
Vague and indistinct preaching condemned, 477. The cross its great subject, 
iv., 439. Due proportion to be observed in treating of doctrinal and practical 
subjects, i., 477,478. The unequal effects of preaching accounted for, lii., 235. 
Improved state of preaching within the last fifty years, 419, Importance of 

employing argument in sermons without using the forms of reasoning (0bs.), 
102. Desirableness of preaching so as to discriminate and individualize char- 
acter, 113, 114, 116. 

PRICE, Dr., ii., 36, 100. é . rr. 

PRICES; design of many legislative enactments to create an artificial eleva- 
tion, ii., 126. Application of this principle to the Framework Knitters’ fund, 7b, 

PRIDE ; the most unsocial of the passions, i., 32. Its misanthropy and selfish- 
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ness, 33. Its deleterious influence, 33, 34. Religion the only antidote to 
pride, 35. Therefore hated by infidels, 36. Modern innovation in the use of 
the word “pride,” 101. ; A: ae 

PRIESTLEY, Dr. ; eulogium on him, ii., 23, 100. His political publications, 
24. Anecdote of him, iii., 30. His remark on repentance, 34. 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE ; affecting circumstances of her death, i., 182, 186—- 
188, 200. Impressions produced by her removal, 197. 

PROFANENESS ; general prevalence of this vice, i., 103. 

PROFESSION, Christian; its holy character, iii,, 102. Profession of Christ 
essential to salvation, i, 413. An early Christian profession urged, ili., 485. 

PROMISES, the Divine; certainty and end of, iv., 468. 

PROPHECY ; its comparative obscurity, i.,378. Wisdom of this arrangement, 
lil., 330, 331. An evidence of inspiration, iv., 146. 

PROSPECTS, FUTURE; influence of Christ’s Deity on, iv., 114. 

“PROTESTANT,” the; character of that work, ii, 324. 

PROTESTANTISM ; mixed communion proved to be consistent with its prin- 
ciples, i., 448-450. 

PROVIDENCE; its dispensations to be observed, i., 179. The harmony of 
those dispensations with Scripture, 180,181. Adaptation of their instructions 
to our character and state, 181. Importance of the doctrine of a particular 
providence, ii., 313. Its dispensations frequently mysterious, iii., 313, 364 ; 
iv.,459.. Their design often concealed, iii., 314; iv.,459. That concealment 
chiefly occasioned by the obscurity in which the future is enveloped, 314-316. 
Interference of on behalf of Christians, 457. 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS ; improvidence of some, lv., 94. 

PUBLIC OPINION, its value and influence, i., 88. 

PUNISHMENT ; the fear of it an habitual restraint on human conduct, ii,, 205. 
Impossibility of accomplishing this end when the equity of the punishment is 
not seen, 206. 

PURE IN HEART; beatitude of them, iv., 269. 

PURITANS ; their zeal for freedom, ii., 18. Hinge of the controversy between 
them and their opponents, 254. 


RAHAB;; conduct of, iv., 376. 

REDEMPTION ; how effected by the Lord Jesus Christ, iii., 500.. The glory 
of the Divine character displayed therein, 501. Its extent, 2b. (Mem.), 76. 
Its efficacy, as resulting from the wondrous constitution of the Saviour’s per- 
son, lil., 502. 

REFORM, necessary to the political safety of the country, ii., 47,84. Reasons 
for that necessity, 61, 87-89. Principle on which it should rest, 62. Exten- 
sion of the suffrage, 2). Annual Parliaments, 2b. Influence of the peers, 65. 
Exposure of the pretences usually alleged for delay, 66-68. Explanation of 
the term ‘radical reform,” 100. 

REFORMATION, the; its influence in destroying the authority of Aristotle, 
ili., 416. 5 

REFUGE of Christians ; nature of, iv., 492. 

REGENERATION ; its cause the will of God, iii., 65. Its instrument the word 
of truth, 66. Its end dedication to God, 67-70, Manner in which it should 
be preached, ii., 478. 

RELIGION ; its value and importance, i., 49. Its influence on the welfare of 
nations, 69, 70; ii., 174. Eminent religion reverenced by men in general, i., 
216, Obedience to the laws promoted by religion, ii., 174, 175. Human de- 
pravity shown to be the chief cause of the aversion to evangelical religion, 
242; that aversion strengthened by the too frequent use of technical phrase- 
ology, 243. Distaste of religion manifested by fine writers, 246, 247. Pro- 
priety and reasonableness of intense feeling on religious subjects, 455. Dig- 
nity of religion, iii., 69,70, 234. How to be gloried in, iv., 126. Decision in, 

Bike pias is included in it, 233. Why men should be decided, 235. Na- 
ure of, 378. 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ; its advance 


( ‘ 30 ment in modern times, iii., 42). Its con- 
nexion with political freedom, 422. . 
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REPENTANCE;; its personal character insisted on, i., 91, 104, 105. Who 
those are who need no repentance, iil., 467. Its necessity, 472. Joy with 
which the repentance of a sinner is contemplated by angelic beings, 468-471. 
Happiness of a penitent described, 474. 

REPROACH; how incurred by Christians, iv., 489. 

REPROOF;; brotherly, duty and nature of, iv., 522. 

RESURRECTION OF CHRIST; commemorated on the Lord’s Day, iii., 193; 
the purchase of our redemption completed by it, 2b. The character of Christ 
vindicated, 193, 194. Signal triumph obtained over his enemies, 194; ever- 
lasting victory gained over death, 195. Sure prospect of heaven afforded to 
all believers, 7b. Joy of the disciples in, iv., 451. 

RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD,;; illustrated by analogies from the world 
of nature, ii, 314. A mysterious doctrine, iil., 319. 

REVIEWING; remarks on, lil., 254, 267, 275. 

REWARDS ; heaven described as the reward of the pious, iii., 164. On what 
accounts it is so designated, 165. Certainty of its bestowment, 155-167. Its 
satisfying nature, 167. Its eternal duration, 168. 

RICH, the; their dependance on the labour of the poor, iii., 513, 514. Depend- 
ance of the poor on the rich, 514. Duties of Christians who are rich, 519- 

21. Points of agreement between the rich and the poor, 509-521. 

RICHES; mistake of those who suppose that riches are infallibly connected 
with happiness, iii., 382, 383. Criminality of using riches merely for luxury 
and display, 519. 

RIGHTS OF MAN;; defined, ii., 69. How far they are surrendered in a state 
of society, 70. Absurdity of supposing them to be entirely given up, 71. 
Opinions of Mr. Locke, 72. 

ROBINS, Rev. Mr., tutor at Daventry ; sketch of his character, il., 390. 

ROBINSON, Rev. R.; interview between him and Mr. Hall, iii. (Mem.), 16. 
Sketch of his character as a minister, 20. 

ROBINSON, Rey. T.; his self-denial and devotedness to the interests of be- 
nevolence and piety, ii., 380, 381. Success of his ministerial labours, 381, 
382. Beneficial influence of his example and effects on the state of the town 
of Leicester, 382, 383. Veneration in which he was held, 383. His uniform- 
ity of conduct, 384. General sketch of his character, 384, 385. Magnitude of 
the loss sustained by his death, 386, 387. Holy tendency of his ministry, 387. 

«“ ROMANTIC ;” improper application of the term, il., 240-242. 

RUTH; conduct of, iv., 376. 

RYLAND, Rev. J. ; his character as a public instructer, iii. (Mem.), 5. 

RYLAND, Dr.; sketch of his history, i., 213. His religious character, 214-218 ; 
iii., 278. His imperfections noticed, i., 218-220. His letter to Mr, Hall re- 
specting his religious opinions, iii. (Mem.), 14. His literary attainments, i, 
220. His love of natural history, 220. His attachment to theological inqui- 
ries, 7b. High esteem in which he was held, 221-223. Effects produced on 
his religious character by the study of the American divines, il., 416, 417. 
Remarks on his life of Mr. Fuller, ili, 244. 


SADDUCEES, i., 39 (note). 

SALVATION;; difficulties in the way of man’s, iv., 149. How overcome, 152. 
How extended to all men, 184; especially given to believers, 7b. Difficul- 
ties in pursuit of, 481. ne 

SATAN ; his personality and real existence, lil, 33; Iv., 460. Argued from 

’ probability, iil., 41, 42. The Scripture doctrine stated, 43, 44. Accordance 
of the doctrine with the moral state of man, 45. Answer to an objection, 
46. Uniformity of statement adopted by all the inspired writers, 47. Refu- 
tation of the hypothesis of those who maintain that the word is used as a per- 
sonification of the principle of evil, 47-51; iv., 460. ete y 

SCHISM, i., 333; ii, 220. Strict communion chargeable with it, i., 334; iL, 
221, 222. : Nae: 

SCHOOLMEN, the; subjects discussed by them, ii., 233, Use of their writings, 
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SCHWARTZ, the missionary, ii., 110. oe 

SCOTT, Mr. J. ; his sketch of Mr. Hall’s character as a preacher, iti. (Mem.), 
87, 88. 

SCOTT, Rev. T.; his answer to Bishop Tomline, iil., 245. : Py 

SCRIPTURE; discovery of salvation by Jesus Christ its distinguishing feature, 
i., 122, 123. Supplies an infallible rule of life, 123. Its harmony with the 
dispensations of Providence, 180,181. The alleged obscurity of Scripture, as 
maintained by Roman Catholics, i., 366-368. Adoption of the argument by 
the opponents of the Bible Society exposed, 421-423. All that is important 
to our welfare plainly taught in Scripture, iii., 328-331. Universality of the 
right to read the Scriptures, il., 429-432, 436. Origin of the restrictive policy, 
432. Improbability of danger from placing the Scriptures in the hands of the 
people, 433-435. Partial and defective views of Scripture productive of er- 
ror, 437, 438. Admirable adaptation of the Word of God to the condition of 
the poor, 438, 439. Authoritative character of its moral precepts, 439. Em- 
ployed by the Holy Spirit as the instrument of regeneration, iii., 66. Peculi- 
arity of revelation as a statement of facts, iii., 317. Authority of Scripture 
impaired by the Church of Rome, 420. Manner in which it should be studied, 
461. < 

SELF-EXAMINATION ; importance of, preparatory to the Lord’s Supper, iv., 
563. Mode of conducting it, 565. Advantages of it 20. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE ; its importance in religion, iii., 151, 152. 

SENSIBILITY ; distinguished from benevolence, i., 74. 

SENSUALITY ; encouraged by infidel principles, i.,40. Religion its only anti- 
dote, 2b. Sensual gratifications incapable of producing happiness, iii., 382, 383. 

SEPTENNIAL ACT; its inconveniences, ii., 63. 

SERAMPORE MISSIONARIES; unreasonableness of their demands on the 
committee of the Baptist Missionary Society, ii., 444-446. Mr. Foster’s letter 
in their defence, iii. (Obs.), 125, 126. 

SHILOH ; Jacob’s prophecy respecting, iv., 144. 

SIDMOUTH, Lord ;’ the bill introduced by him into Parliament in 1811, ii., 172. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES; advantages of observing them, iii., 414. Signs of 
the present times enumerated, 415-421. 

SIN ; the remembrance of it, iv., 301. 

SINNERS ; invitation of Christ to, iv., 428. 

SLAVERY ; degradation of the state, ii, 159. Oppressive character of West 
India slavery, 159-163. Shocking instance of cruelty to a slave, 160 (note). 
Estimated number of slaves in the West Indies and the United States, 159 
(note). Iniquity of the system, 162. Objection answered, ib. Aversion of 
the planters to the communication of religious instruction, 163. Injurious in- 
fluence of slavery on the moral principles of slave-holders, ib. Injustice of 
slavery, 164. Gradual emancipation recommended, 165. Cost at which the 
present system is maintained, 2b. Comparison of slave-labour with free-la- 
bour, 166. Motives to exertion in the cause of emancipation, 166-168. 

SLAVE-TRADE, i., 104. 

SMITH, Adam; Mr. Hall’s opinion of his “Wealth of Nations,” iv., 56. 

SMITH, Dr. J. P.; his ‘Scripture Testimony to the Messiah” commended, iii., 

. 287 (Mem.), 76. 

SOCIETY ; inequality of rank in society wisely ordered, 1., 185; ii7.,515. Dan- 
gers connected with exposure to infidel or vicious society, iii., 480-483. 

SOCINIANISM ; its spirit described, iii., 24. Its tendency, 28. Characterized 
as a system of negations, 28, 29. Its affinity with Deism, 29-32, 349. Its 
anti-devotional character, 32, 33. Its association with materialism and fatal- 
ism, 34, 35. - Its declining state in England, ii., 325-327. 

SOCINIANS ; propriety of the appellation, ii., 315-317, Supposed connexion 
of their principles with the love of freedom, 30-32. Their salvability disproved, 


iti., 256, 266. Strictures on the union of orthodox and Sociv‘en ministers in 
London, 291. 


SOCRATES ; his modesty, Mligpailic: 
SOLEMN ENGAGEMENT, the, iv., 386. 
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SOLOMON; charge of David to, iv., 381. 

SOLON ; singular law enacted by him, ii., 51. 

SPIRIT; various uses of the word in Scripture, iii:, 22. 

SPIRIT, HOLY ; his personality, iii, 21, 22. Necessity for his influence, i., 
125; i., 400-404. Promise of that influence, i., 146-148. Importance of 
duly estimating it, 235. Excellence and dignity of the gift, 236, 237. Spir- 
itual life wholy dependant upon it, 237,238. Its communication to be sought 
by prayer, 238, 239. Habitual dependance urged; 239, 240. Nature and 
causes of Divine withdrawment, 240. Holiness essential to the enjoyment 
of Divine influence, 240-242. Desirableness of watching such circumstances 
as are favourable to its manifestation, 243, 244. Dignity of the Christian, as 
a temple of the Holy Ghost, 245. Remarks on the mysteriousness of his in- 
fluence, iii., 318,319. Want of Christian zeal in those who deny the doctrine, 
404. Reasons why we are sometimes in danger of forgetting it, 405, 406. 
The sin of grieving the Holy Spirit, 408. Abundant manifestation of his in- 
fluence yet to be expected, 411,412. Love of the, iv., 454. 

SPIRITUALITY OF GOD; its connexion with his natural attributes, iii., 296— 
303. Establishes an intimate relation between God and his intelligent crea- 
tures, 303. Constitutes him the Supreme Good, and the source of all happi- 
ness, 304-307. 

SPIRITUAL LIFE; distinguishing properties of, iv., 280. 

STAEL, Madame de, iii.; (Mem.), 81. 

STATE OF RELIGION in Great Britain before the last war, i., 91, 94-101. 

STEPNEY ACADEMY, i, 132, 133. Theological principles on which it was 
founded, ii., 443. Advantages of its situation, 7. 

STERNE, 1, 74. 

STEWART, Dugald; character of his writings and style, iti. (Mem.), 80. - 

STRICT BAPTISTS ; the only class who contend for the exclusion of Chris- 
tians from the Lord’s Table, i., 320. Their inconsistency argued, in holding 
communion with Pedobaptists in every thing but the Lord’s Supper, 336-338, 
411, 428, 429; ii., 178, 179; in not charging the Pedobaptists with criminality 
for observing the Lord’s Supper, i.,.343, 344; in not treating them as the 
apostles would have treated unbaptized persons, 410, 411, 430, 431; in admit- 
ting their salvability, 414-416, 431, 432; and in regarding them as Christians 
while destitute of the supposed evidence of faith, 421. 

STRICT COMMUNION; its principles stated, i., 292. Its unfavourable influ- 
ence on the prosperity of the Baptist denomination, 285,503. Examination 
of the argument from the supposed priority of baptism to the Lord’s Supper, 
293-304; from the apostolic commission, 304-306, 406; from the connexion 
between circumcision and the passover, 306-308, 313, 314; from apostolic 
precedent, 311, 312, 407, 409, 410 ; ii., 216-218; from antiquity, i., 316-321, 
481, 484-487. Opposed to brotherly love, 322-324. Chargeable with the 
guilt of schism, 333, 334; il., 220-222. Operates as a punishment with regard 
to Pedobaptists, i., 337-341, 474-481. Contrary to the Scripture doctrine of 
forbearance, 324-328. Its impolicy, 355-358 ; ii., 226-228. Resemblance to 
the intolerant principles of the Church of Rome, i, 358, 451. Implies a claim 
to infallibility, 408, 450, 451. Its coincidence with the opus operatum of the 
Church of Rome, 433-435. Produces interminable discord and confusion, 
466-468. Renders the New Testament inapplicable to Pedobaptists, 468-470. 
Is incompatible with the unity of the Church, 490-492. Answer to the asser- 
tion that it is founded on the principle of defending one neglected truth, 496— 
498. Dependance of the practice on human authority, 469, 470, 475,476. Its 
unfavourable effects on the minds of its advocates, 487. ‘ 

STUART, Professor, of Andover, U. S.; character of his ‘‘ Exegetical Essays,” 
&e., iii., 8359 (note). ~. : 2 : ; 

SUBSTITUTION of the innocent for the guilty, a doctrine peculiar to Revela- 
tion, i. 267. Fitness of the substitution of Christ, 266-280. Moral tenden- 
cies of the doctrine, 281, 283. ' 

SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST ; ends designed by the, iv., 435. + 
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SUFFERINGS; the Christian’s present, contrasted with the glory of heaven, 
iv., 353. 

SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS ; seriousness with which religious instruction should be 
communicated in them, i., 125,126. Proposed by Bishop Horsley to be placed 
under the control of the clergy, il., 175. : z 

SUPERSTITION ; a much greater evil than enthusiasm, ii., 185. 

SUTCLIFF, Rev. J.; his eminent humility, ii., 388. His steady and cheerful 
piety, 2b. His concern for the prosperity of the churches, 389. General es- 
teem in which he was held, 2d. 

SUTTON IN THE ELMS; Mr. Hall’s visit to, iv., 41. 

SYNAGOGUES ; their origin and advantages, iii., 160. Resemblance between 
them and Christian places of worship, 161. Government of the synagogues 
supposed to be the model from which Christian churches are formed, 162. 


TECHNICAL TERMS; their origin, ii, 244. Their excessive use in religious 
works deprecated, 243. Advice respecting the most proper course to be 
adopted, 245, 246. 

TEMPLE ; none in heaven, iii., 38. Difference between the Jewish temple and 
the synagogues, 161. Contrast between its services and the employments of 
the blessed in heaven, 200-202. 

TERTULLIAN ; his views of baptism, i., 318. On the unity of the Church, 
489. His statement of the extensive prevalence of Christianity, iii, 513 
(note). 

TEST ACT; its inefficiency and iniquity, ii., 32-35. 

TILLOTSON, Archbishop; character of his works, ii., 293. 

THINGS ABOVE; reasons for seeking, iv., 323. 

THOUGHTS ; government of the, iv., 647. 

TIME ; difference of the manner in which it is apprehended by God and by 
man, ili., 190-193. The impression of its progress diminished by happiness, 
increased by misery, 191. Rules and reasons for redeeming, iv., 518. Im- 
provement of, 643. 

TOLERATION ; grounds on which it should be mutually exercised by Chris- 
tians, 1., 326. Application of the principles to the case of the Baptists and 
Pedobaptists, 327, 328, 457, 459, 460. Explanatory remarks, 344, 346, 348. 
Distinction between tolerating and practising, 443, 444. Instances in which 
toleration has been exercised in regard to the neglect of the plain commands 
of Christ, 465, 466. Toleration considered as implying freedom of commu- 
nication as well as freedom of thought, ii. 117. The denial of such freedom 
chargeable with the guilt of persecution, ib. The happy influence of tolera- 
tion on the state of England, 185. Impolicy of attempting to interfere with 
it, 186, 187. 

TOLLER, Rev. T.; his birth and parentage, ii., 390. His early conversion, 2b. 
Enters the academy at Daventry, 2b. - Visits Kettering, 391. Becomes pas- 
tor of the independent church there, 392. Favourable influence of the piety 
of the congregation in forming his own character, ib. His ministerial quali- 
fications and labours, 393, 394. His acquaintance with Mr. Hall, 394, 395. 
Unsuccessful attempts to remove him from Kettering to London, 396, 397. 
Remarks on the low state of the church, compared with the congregation, 396. 
Ardour with which Mr. Toller engaged in the cause of the Bible Society, 397. 
His peculiar opinions on missionary operations, 398. Beneficial effects of an 
illness, 1b. His love of natural scenery, 399. His admirable talent for ex- 
pounding Scripture, 400. His eminence in public prayer, 401. Notice of a 
defect in his preaching, 2b. His last illness and death, 402, 403. His style 
of composition described, 403. Sketch of his character, 404-406. Compar- 
ison between Mr. Fuller and Mr. Toller, 406, 407. 

TRIALS ; strength in promised to the Christian, iv., 363. 

TRINITY, the, i., 373; iii, 271. Practical influence of the doctrine, 318. 
Gradual development of the doctrine, iv., 569. 

TRUST IN GOD, iii., 323. Reasons why it should be implicit and entire, 324 
The support of Christians, iv., 183, 
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TRUTH ; legitimate means of maintaining and defending it, i, 452. As in 
Jesus, its nature and importance, iv., 116. 

TUCKER, Abraham; Mr. Hall’s opinion of his “ Light of Nature,” iii. (Mem.), 
33. 


UNION of Christians ; urged by the prevalence of infidelity, i., 18. Its desira- 
bleness, 131. Importance of it, 289. Its manifestation in the primitive ages, 
322, 335. Grounds on which separation is justifiable, 335. Increase of the 
spirit of union in modern times, ill., 420. Of Christians with Christ and with 
each other, iv., 560. 

UPRIGHT MAN; happy end of the, iv., 339. 


VANITY ; how rebuked by Mr. Hall, iv., 22. See Prinz. 

VANITY OF MAN; apart from his immortality, considered, iii., 380-387. 

VICE ; misery attendant on it, iv., 284. 

VILLAGE PREACHING; charged with a political object by Bishop Horsley, 
ll., 171. The charge repelled, 173-175. Answer to the insinuation that vil- 
lage preachers vilify the established clergy, 179-184, Vindication of their la- 
bours from the charge of fanaticism, 184, 185. Abstinence from political re- 
flections recommended, 194. Importance of inculcating the duties of Chris- 
tianity in connexion with its doctrines, urged, 194, 195. Direct appeal to the 
consciences of men advised, 195, 196. 

VIRGIL; character of his writings, iii. (Mem.), 66. 

VIRTUE ; incapable of being sustained by infidelity, i., 26,27. Remarks on 
President Edwards’s definition, 43 (note). 


WAGES ; their decline should always be proportioned to the actual deficiency 
in the demand for labour, ii., 139. Injustice of lowering them beyond that 
proportion, 76. Propriety of endeavouring to raise them by voluntary associ- 
ations and funds, 140, 141. 

WALDENSES  ; their sentiments on baptism, 1., 482. 

WALPOLE, Sir Robert, ii., 63. 

WAR; the most awful scourge of Providence, i., 59. The horrible waste of 
human life which it occasions, 60,61. Miseries endured in an invasion, 61. 
Effects of war on the general prosperity of a country, 62. War founded in 
injustice, 63. Its anti-moral tendencies and effects, 64, 65. Peculiar char- 
acter of the war of the French Revolution, 66-68. 

WARFARE, CHRISTIAN ; its character, iii, 104-106; iv., 142, 273. Com- 
pared with the wars of Israel with the Canaanites, ill., 108-111 ; iv., 142. 

WESLEY, Rev..J., iii., 217 (Mem.), 82. 

WHITBREAD, Mr. ; his conduct in the House of Commons, iv., 58, 

WHITFIELD, Rev. G., ii., 288 ;. iii. (Mem.), 82. 

WICKED, the; the ends answered by their destruction, ili.,58. Their tempo: 
rary prosperity, 112. 

WIDOW, a poor, visit to, iv., 71. f : (irate 

WILBERFORCE, W., Esq.; character of his work on “ Practical Christianity,’ 
Mag Oe 

WILLIAMS, Sir J. B.; remarks on his edition of the Life of Philip Henry, 
Hie, ee. - 

WISDOM ; distinguished from knowledge, iii., 121, 122. Importance of spirit- 
ual wisdom, 123-125. Divine, how shown in the Gospel, iv., 119. 

WORLD, the; comparison of the state and hopes of its votaries with those of 
the Christian, i., 194-196. The world compared to a wilderness, iil, 373, 
374. Moral disorder of the world, 380. Renunciation of the world an essen- 
tial part of the Christian profession, 103; iv., 225. 3 

WORLDLY SPIRIT; prevalence of in religious institutions, iv., 93. : 

WORSHIP; defined, ii., 156, Not to be controlled by the will of the magis- 
trate, ib. The claims of God upon man in this respect prior to all human 
laws, 197. The right to worship not resigned on entering into civil society, 
ib. No danger to be apprehended from the universal acknowledgment of that 
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right, 198. Answer to the objection that fanaticism will be encouraged 
thereby, 195-199. Public worship greatly neglected in England, 1, 102. Its 
importance, iii., 53. Influence of the doctrine of Christ’s Deity on, iv., 113. 
Divine complacency in it, 211. 

WRITERS ; the apostolic, iv., 645. 


XAVIER; anecdote of him, ili., 420. 


YOUNG, the; their danger when exposed to infidel or impure associates, iii., 
480-483. Urged to separate themselves from such connexions, 485-487. 
YOUNG, Dr. ; opinion of his ‘ Night Thoughts,” iv., 82. 


“ZEAL WITHOUT INNOVATION ;” review of, ii., 254-289. Professed ob- 
ject of the publication, 256. Its party spirit and bigotry, 257. Lamentations 
of the author over the success of the Dissenters, 257, 258. Tendency of his 
sentiments to produce pride and intolerance, 259, 260. Increase of the Dis- 
senters owing to their superior piety and zeal, 260. Inefficacy of creeds and 
confessions to perpetuate religious belief, 261, 262. Answer to the charge 
that dissenting principles tend to democracy, 263, 264. Absurdity of suppo- 
sing that real religion would be promoted by the destruction of dissent, 264— 
266. Union among Christians only to be attained through the increasing 
prevalence of genuine piety, 266, 267. ‘The author’s gloomy picture of the 
state of religion in the Established Church, 268. The true reasons of that 
declension assigned, 269. Exposure of the writer’s ignorance and inaccuracy, 
269, 270. Gradual decline of evangelical preaching in the Church of England, 
271, 272. Its revival through the labours of Whitfield and Wesley, 272. 
Virulent opposition of the clergy in general, 272-274. Sentiments and labours 
of the evangelical clergy described, 274-278. Answer to the charge of en- 
thusiasm brought against them, 279. Their attachment to the Established 
Church, 280. Unpopularity of the other clergy, 280, 281. Defence of the 
method of preaching adopted by the evangelical clergy, 282-284. Malignant 
spirit of the author exposed, 285. Injurious tendency of his censures, 286. 
His partiality, 7. Unhappy effects of the needless exposure of the supposed 
failings or errors of good men, 287. True character of Whitfield and his co- 
adjutors, 288, 289. Danger of excluding evangelical ministers from the Es- 
tablished Church, 289. General character of the work, iii., 233. 

ZION ; the foundation laid in, iv., 406. 
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